For  India  the  years  1987  to  1989 
were  witness  to  a  multitude  ot 
problems— the  vagaries  of  nature 
including  what  was  perhaps 
century's  worst  drought  and 
devastating  floods,  diabolical  designs 
of  communal  and  divisive  forces.  And 
yet  the  country  walked  unfalteringly 
on  the  path  of  all-round  progress.  In 
the  international  arena  too  India 
continued  to  play  its  vital  and 
distinctive  role. 

It  was  in  July  1987  that  Shri 
R.  Venkataraman  assumed  the 
highest  office  of  India. 
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and  democracy  to  world  peace  and 
disarmament.  They  reflect  Shri 
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abiding  faith  in  India's  spiritual 
heritage  and  the  democratic 
tradition. 
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A  Nation  that  Counts 


Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  as  a  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  India  I 
watched,  in  this  very  hall,  the  swearing-in  of  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  as  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  India,  I  did  not  imagine  that  the  nation  will 
one  day  confer  the  same  honour  on  me. 

The  Presidentship  of  India  was  not  one  of  the  dreams  of  my  adulthood. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  freedom  struggle  never  dreamt  that  they 
would  achieve  freedom  during  their  lifetime  and  hold  the  reins  of 
government  in  their  hands.  To  them  patriotism  was  its  own  justification 
and  work  its  own  reward.  I  bow  my  head  in  reverence  to  those  soldiers  of 
freedom — known  and  unknown — -whose  sacrifices  have  enabled  your 
fellow-citizen  to  rise  to  this  position  today. 

In  the  galaxy  of  freedom  fighters,  my  predecessor  Giani  Zail  Singh  is  a 
shining  star.  The  nation  will  always  remember  his  contribution  to  the 
freedom  struggle  and  to  the  post-Independence  governance  of  the  country. 
His  heart  is  truly  rooted  in  the  soil  and  the  people  of  India  and  I  wish  him 
a  long  and  happy  life  of  continued  service  to  the  nation  even  after 
retirement. 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  honour  bestowed  on  me  by  the  people  of 
India.  I,  however,  look  upon  the  Presidentship  of  India  not  as  an  office  of 
pomp  and  pageantry  but  as  a  post  of  duty  that  calls  for  the  highest 
standards  of  honesty,  sincerity  and  objectivity.  As  I  enter  this  office  today 
in  all  humility,  I  wish  to  assure  the  nation  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  deserve 
the  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  me.  In  the  discharge  of  my 
responsibilities,  namely,  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution,  I 
shall  strive  to  follow  the  illustrious  tradition  set  by  eminent  Presidents  like 
Dr  Rajendra  Prasad,  Dr  Radhakrishnan  and  Dr  Zakir  Husain.  I  will 
neither  fail  to  exercise  the  duties  and  functions  attached  to  this  high  office, 
nor  stray  beyond  the  powers  enshrined  in  the  Constitution  by  the  founding 
fathers. 

Looking  at  the  world  around  us,  one  finds  that  most  of  the  newly 
independent  countries  which  adopted  a  democratic  form  of  Government 
have  lapsed  into  dictatorships.  Today,  India  is  a  democratic  oasis  in  a 
desert  of  dictatorships.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  citizen  to  ensure 
that  the  system  of  parliamentary  democracy  which  we  have  worked 
successfully  for  four  decades  remains  a  permanent  feature  of  our  political 
system. 

The  nation  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  our 
freedom.  We  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  our  achievements  during  these 
four  decades.  Thanks  to  the  policy  of  planned  development,  a  great 
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transformation  has  occurred  in  our  land.  We  are  today  a  nation  that 
counts,  a  nation  that  holds  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  even  as  we  register  progress,  formidable  challenges — some  old  and 
some  altogether  new — confront  us..  Communal  violence  stalks  the  ground 
that  we  walk  on;  religion  and  language  are  used  as  instruments  of 
disruption.  Antisocial  elements  try  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  freedom.  We 
may  recall  the  impassioned  lines  of  the  great  Tamil  poet,  Subramania 
Bharati: 

‘With  tears,  not  water,  this  plant  of  freedom  we  reared: 

Is  it  your  pleasure,  Lord,  it  should  be  seared?’ 

Further  on  he  said, 

‘Isn’t  sweet  freedom  the  best  of  your  fruits? 

Will  you  not  guard  it  against  heartless  brutes?’ 

The  great  Hindi  poet,  Maithilisaran  Gupta  has  made  an  equally  fervent 
invocation: 

‘May  every  heart  with  sympathy  burn; 

And  I  to  seek  your,  and  you  my  affection,  learn.’ 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  spectre  of  violence  and  hatred  is  the 
diabolical  handiwork  of  but  a  few  individuals.  The  vast  masses  of  our 
people — the  sincere,  hard-working  and  simple  men  and  women  of 
India — are  totally  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  violence.  They  have  long 
known  that  violence  never  solves  problems.  Peace  is  both  natural  and 
essential  to  us.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  time,  energy  or  materials  on 
internecine  quarrels.  I  have  no  doubt  that  howsoever  grim  the  prospect 
may  sometimes  seem,  the  people  of  India  will  emerge  triumphant  from 
their  ordeals. 

The  nation  needs,  at  this  hour,  consolidation  and  confidence.  A 
consolidation  of  its  gains,  and  the  building  of  mutual  confidence.  Too 
many  institutions  and  relationships  have  suffered  an  erosion  of  confidence. 
This  cannot  but  have  disastrous  consequences.  It  will  be  my  constant 
endeavour  to  play  my  due  role  in  clearing  mistrust,  in  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  mutual  understanding  and  confidence  and  in  building 
bridges  of  respect  between  people  and  institutions.  I  appeal  to  all  fellow- 
citizens  of  this  ancient  land  to  march  with  firm  unwavering  steps  towards 
the  goal  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  India.  May  I  conclude  with  the  lines 
that  Mahatma  Gandhi  used  to  cite  in  his  daily  prayer: 

‘Sabko  Sanmati  De  Bhagwan’. 


Freedom — an  Instrument  for  Progress 


F or  one  who  has  had  the  great  privilege  of  participating  in  the  epic 
struggle  for  our  freedom,  this  Commemorative  Meeting  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  is  a  heart-warming  event.  May  I,  therefore,  express  to  the 
Parliament  of  India  my  deep  appreciation  of  its  decision  to  convene  this 
meeting.  As  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  our  Independence,  it  is  a  particular  pleasure 
for  me  to  place  on  record  the  Committee’s  appreciation  of  this  imaginative 
gesture. 

Those  who  responded  to  the  call  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  joined  the 
liberation  movement  did  so  without  any  hope  that  their  dream  whould  be 
realized  within  their  lifetime.  This  occasion,  therefore,  cannot  but  thrill 
those  who  participated  in  the  freedom  movement  and  have  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Independence. 

Presences  bring  absences  to  mind.  And  so  it  is  both  natural  and  fitting 
that  we  should  take  time  today  to  remember  all  those  patriots,  whether  the 
foot-soldiers  or  the  great  generals  of  the  army  of  freedom,  who  are  no 
longer  with  us  to  share  in  our  joy. 

We  heard  a  few  moments  ago  excerpts  from  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  speech 
which  has  now  become  part  of  history.  The  history,  not  just  of  our  sub¬ 
continent  but  that  of  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  whole  world.  The 
‘stroke  of  the  midnight  hour’  as  Nehru  described  it  signalled  the  transfer  of 
power  from  British  to  Indian  hands.  That  transfer  was  only  the  visible 
form  of  a  much  more  fundamental  transformation  that  took  place 
simultaneously.  As  authority  passed  from  His  Britannic  Majesty ,  the 
Majesty  of  the  Masses  of  India  came  to  be  established.  A  change-over  took 
place,  from  servitude  to  freedom,  from  despondency  to  hope,  from  denial 
to  opportunity. 

History  has  worked  magic  into  the  date  ‘August  15’.  I  recall  the 
euphoria  that  swept  over  the  land  on  August  15,  1947.  On  India’s  ancient 
face  appeared,  after  centuries,  a  radiant  smile  reflecting  the  hope  of  a 
newer  and  better  life  ahead.  In  their  enthusiasm  the  people  of  India 
dreamt  that  poverty  will  be  replaced  by  plenty  and  that  all  human  misery 
will  be  wiped  out  overnight.  It  took  some  time  for  our  people  to  realize 
that  freedom  by  itself  does  not  bring  about  transformation  but  that 
freedom  was  an  instrument  to  bring  about  revolutionary  changes  in  their 
lives. 

It  was  given  to  the  great  visionary  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  forge  those 
instruments  of  change  on  the  anvil  of  a  pragmatic  idealism.  Through  a 
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unique  experiment  in  democratic  planning  he  sought  to  telescope  centuries 
of  advance  in  industry  and  science  within  a  series  of  five-year  plans.  The 
results  are  there  for  all  to  see.  Droughts  assail  us  periodically,  like  the 
present  one.  But,  basically,  we  are  self-sufficient  in  food,  self-reliant  in 
basic  industries  and  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  entirely  self-generating 
economy.  Countries  that  became  independent  along  with  us  after  the 
Second  World  War  have  lagged  far  behind.  We  have  achieved  all  this  in 
our  own  unique  way.  Even  as  we  achieved  freedom  without  armed 
rebellion,  we  have  achieved  economic  progress  with  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Our  plans  have  been  debated  in  Parliament  and  approved  by  the 
people’s  representatives.  The  measure  of  land  reforms,  for  instance,  even 
though  it  has  been  put  through  ever  so  tardily,  has  been  free  from  the  taint 
of  violence  or  the  suppression  of  a  class.  All  this  is  a  victory  for  the 
concept  of  a  Mixed  Economy,  for  the  concept  of  planned  economic 
development  and  for  the  democratic  form  of  Government. 

Having  said  this  and  noted  with  satisfaction  the  success  of  our  plans  and 
policy,  we  must  admit  to  a  sense  of  something  missing,  a  forgotten  factor, 
a  recalcitrant  problem,  that  seems  to  defy  solution. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  once  asked,  “What  is  your  principal  problem?” 
And  he  replied,  “We  have  got  360  million  problems  in  India.”  Elucidating 
his  answer,  he  said,  “I  suggest  that  the  only  policy  that  we  should  have  in 
mind  is  that  we  have  to  work  for  the  360  million  people;  not  for  a  few,  not 
for  a  group  but  the  whole  lot,  and  to  bring  them  up  on  an  equal  basis.” 
That  was  in  1954.  How  one  wishes  one  could  say,  in  1987,  that  we  have 
got  360  million  problems  in  India!  We  unfortunately  have  more  than  twice 
that  many  problems.  Each  year,  each  month  and  each  day  means  so  many 
more  mouths  to  be  fed,  hands  to  be  employed,  minds  to  be  educated, 
bodies  to  be  clothed,  housed  and  given  health  care.  In  hard  terms  this 
means  that  we  will  have  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  population  which  has 
reached  the  800  million  mark  and  still  threatens  to  increase.  Programmes 
will  therefore  have  to  be  so  devised  as  to  afford  palpable  satisfaction  to  the 
millions.  It  is  well-known  that  such  satisfaction  can  only  come  if  the  people 
concerned  feel  that  they  are  participants  all  along  the  line — from 
formulation,  through  implementation,  to  fruition.  Now  this  is  where  the 
institution  of  Parliament  and  the  Parliamentary  form  of  Democracy  have  a 
unique  role  to  play. 

The  founding  fathers  of  our  freedom  movement,  consciously  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  its  implications,  opted  for  parliamentary  democracy  as 
the  political  system  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  genius  of  our  people. 
They  realized  that  in  the  multi-level  pluralist  complexity  of  our  society, 
only  that  polity  can  work  which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  give  and 
take.  We  shall  be  unworthy  of  our  democratic  inheritance  and  false  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  us  if  we  do  not  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  democratic 
accommodation.  While  democracy  makes  for  debate,  it  precludes 
confrontation.  While  it  makes  for  self-expression,  it  renders  agitationism 
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redundant.  Accommodation,  not  acrimony;  consensus,  not  confrontation 
mark  a  healthy  democracy.  It  should  be  our  endeavour  to  reach  consensus 
on  national  issues  and  make  it  our  normal  working  method. 

Democracy  and  the  principle  of  ‘one-person  one-vote’  imply  that  all  are 
equal  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  their  democratic  rights,  everyone  enjoys 
equal  protection.  Legal  protection,  however,  is  not  enough.  Democratic 
rights  need  social  protection.  They  need  protection  against  all  forms  of 
inequality  based  on  birth,  caste,  creed  or  other.  Democracy  works 
successfully  in  countries  where  there  is  a  homogenous  population  of  where 
people  acquire,  even  when  having  different  origins,  the  sense  of  oneness 
and  belonging  to  the  country.  Our  efforts  should  be  directed  towards 
achieving  this  Indianness  so  vital  for  the  functioning  of  democracy.  During 
the  struggle  for  freedom  we  reached  a  very  high  level  of  national 
integration.  Unfortunately  we  have,  since  Independence,  fallen  by  the 
wayside  and  taken  wayward  steps  towards  casteism,  parochialism  and 
separatism.  It  appears  that  the  dormant  tribalism  in  man  has  revived  with  a 
vengeance  after  Independence.  We  are  mistaking  parochialism  for 
patriotism  and  obscurantism  for  nationalism.  The  fortieth  anniversary  of 
Independence  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  a  soul-search  and  self- 
examination  of  the  past  profession,  present  practices  and  future  trends. 

India  has  a  glorious  history  of  respect  for  all  religions*  and  tolerance 
towards  all  faiths.  It  is  seldom  realised  that  Islam  came  to  India  long 
before  the  invaders  and  Christianity  long  before  the  East  India  Company. 
They  had  all  lived  in  peace  and  harmony  for  centuries,  each  contributing 
its  best  to  the  culture  of  India.  As  a  result  of  the  diabolical  policy  of 
Divide  and  Rule  practised  by  the  Colonial  power,  seeds  of  discord  were 
sown  in  the  body  politic  leading  to  the  unfortunate  partition  of  the 
country.  It  is  necessary  to  recapture  the  old  spirit  of  brotherhood  among 
people  following  different  religions  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of 
every  religion.  It  was  Kabir  who  sang: 

“Jat  na  puchiye  sadhu  ki 

puch  lijiye  gyan...” 

(It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  person  that  is  to  be  respected  always  and  not 
his  caste  or  community). 

It  behoves  the  leaders  of  all  religions  to  restore  harmony  among  fellow- 
beings  and  ensure  peace  and  tranquillity  within  our  country  so  that  our 
energies  may  be  directed  towards  the  uplift  of  the  masses  and  thus  redeem 
our  pledges  to  them. 

Friends,  our  life  in  recent  times  has  been  vitiated  by  the  phenomenon  of 
terrorist  violence.  Acting  blindly  but  with  diabolical  sophistication, 
terrorism  has  hit  out  at  simple  men,  women  and  children  who  offended 
none,  nor  offered  any  provocation.  The  nation’s  conscience  mourns  the 
homes  that  have  been  shattered  by  what  can  only  be  called  the  massacre  of 
the  innocents.  Let  us  on  this  historic  day  make  it  clear  to  all  concerned 
that  the  people  of  India  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  by  forces  that  seek  to 
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harm  our  society.  Let  nothing  that  undermines  the  faith,  the  principles  and 
the  culture  of  our  society  and  the  basic  institutions  of  our  nation  go 
unchallenged. 

May  I  appeal  to  fellow-citizens  through  their  elected  representatives 
gathered  here,  to  renew  their  commitment  to  non-violence — the  weapon 
which  won  us  freedom. 

If  violence  and  confrontation  have  been  threatening  us  at  every  turn  in 
India,  dark  clouds  of  mistrust  overhang  the  arena  of  international  relations 
also.  It  has  been  India’s  privilege  to  have  recently  been  called  upon  to  play 
critical  roles  in  defusing  tension  and  restoring  confidence  among 
embittered  rivals  abroad.  This  role  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  our  tradition 
and  our  genius.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Government  of  India  on  its  far-sighted,  brave  and  altogether  statesmanlike 
role  in  international  affairs. 

Friends,  our  task  is  only  half-finished.  The  task  of  redeeming  the 
country  from  alien  rule  has  been  achieved  but  the  greater  task  of 
redeeming  the  people  from  poverty  still  remains  ahead  of  us.  The  latter 
task  calls  for  sustained  effort  by  all  sections  of  society  and  all  political 
parties  and  institutions.  There  is  an  enormous  area  of  co-operation  for  all 
of  us  in  this  gigantic  task.  I  appeal  to  all  the  people  of  India  to  join 
together  in  the  steps  towards  eradicating  poverty  from  the  country.  May  I 
conclude  with  the  summons  sent  out  by  the  Katha  Upanishad  which  Swami 
Vivekananda  made  famous: 

Uttisthata  (Arise) 

Jagrata  (Awake) 

Prapya  varan  nibodhata  (And  stop  not  till  the  goal  is 

reached). 


A  Common  Endeavour 


On  my  first  addresg  on  the  eve  of  Independence  Day,  I  wish  to  extend 
to  all  of  you  my  warmest  felicitations  and  good  wishes.  On  the  day  that  I 
assumed  office  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  my  fellow-citizens  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  Parliament.  Today  I  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  all  of  you  directly  and  sharing  with  you  some  deeply-felt 
thoughts. 

We  cannot  but  recall  with  gratitude  on  this  anniversary  of  our 
Independence  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  those  freedom  fighters  who 
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participated  in  the  struggle  for  national  liberation.  The  first  salvo  for 
freedom  was  fired  in  1857  in  the  historic  War  of  Independence.  This  was 
followed  by  several  movements —  each  with  its  own  distinct  character,  until 
Mahatma  Gandhi  arrived  on  the  scene  and  led  us,  in  an  unique  way,  to 
freedom.  To  each  and  every  one  of  those  heroes  of  national  history,  let  us 
offer  our  reverential  homage. 

This  is  the  fortieth  year  of  our  Independence.  I  am  happy  that  plans  are 
under  way  to  observe  the  anniversary  not  only  in  a  spirit  of  rejoicing,  but 
also  with  austerity,  dignity  and  introspection.  You  are  all  aware,  that  even 
as  the  tricolour  went  up  to  herald  the  change-over,  the  horrors  of  partition 
and  the  agonies  of  uprooted  masses  tinged  the  new  dawn  with  deep 
distress.  The  sagacious  presence  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  humanistic 
leadership  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  doughty  pragmatism  of  Sardar  Patel 
and — above  all — the  solidarity  and  wisdom  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
India,  steadied  the  Ship  of  State  on  its  destined  course.  The  sea  was  as 
rough  as  the  route  was  uncharted  but  we  can  look  back  with  a  legitimate 
pride  on  the  great  distance  that  has  been  traversed  since  then. 

The  most  significant  of  our  achievements  is  the  success  of  the  democratic 
form  of  governance  in  India.  The  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our 
Constitution  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  India 
have  mastered  the  functioning  of  the  system.  No  more  is  the  patronizing 
phrase  ‘democratic  experiment’  applied  to  India.  India  represents  today  no 
experiment  but  a  proven  model  and  example  of  a  successful  democracy. 
Nor  is  bur  democratic  structure  a  purely  political  mechanism.  It  has  shown 
— pioneeringly — an  ability  to  help  transform  the  living  conditions  of  our 
people,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  mandate. 

India  did  not  struggle  for  mere  political  freedom,  the  substitution  of  the 
white  rulers  by  the  brown  or  the  shifting  of  pomp  and  pageantry  from 
aliens  to  nationals.  We  promised  the  people  that  freedom  was  only  an 
instrument  for  improving,  the  lot  of  the  masses  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

Poet  Subramania  Bharati  sang  that  in  the  new  social  order  if  a  single 
individual  goes  without  food,  we  will  destory  th$  entire  world.  We  wanted 
to  remove  social  and  economic  inequality  and  ensure  the  sovereign  rights 
of  every  citizen. 

We  launched  the  ship  of  independent  Bharat  with  high  hopes  and  deep 
dedication.  Thanks  to  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  a  planned  economy 
by  almost  the  entire  country  we  have  fulfilled  several  five  year  plans.  As  a 
result,  today,  we  are  self-sufficient  in  food.  Gone  are  the  days  when  we 
used  to  look  up  to  other  countries  for  food  supply,  food  aid  and 
concessions.  With  an  efficient  public  distribution  system  we  can  now  meet 
the  food  requirements  of  our  masses.  The  industrial  infrastructure  has  been 
firmed  up  and  we  are  in  the  frontline  of  newly  independent  countries  in 
the  production  of  basic  industrial  goods.  In  the  field  of  science  and 
technology,  we  have  won  recognition  in  the  scientific  world  and  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  take-off  in  this  area. 
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Progress,  however,  must  relate  to  the  lives  of  the  people.  If  it  does  not 
interlock  with  their  daily  experiences,  progress  is  only  theoretical.  It  is 
here  that  we  in  India  have  a  great  reason  for  satisfaction.  The  indices  of 
the  quality  of  life  show  continuous  and  sustained  improvement.  Major 
endemic  diseases  like  malaria,  small-pox  and  cholera  have  been  controlled 
and,  most  telling  of  all  statistics,  life  expectancy  has  improved  from  32 
years  in  1951  to  55  years.  With  special  attention  being  paid  to 
immunisation  and  maternal  and  child  care,  further  gains  are  expected. 
Access  to  education  has  improved,  particulary  in  rural  areas  and  for 
disadvantaged  classes.  There  are  nations  in  the  Second  and  Third  Worlds 
with  per  capita  incomes  that  are  higher  than  ours,  thanks  to  a  smaller 
population  and  larger  natural  resources.  But  if  they  are  evaluated  by  the 
crucial  test  of  the  amenities  for  the  masses  like  education,  medical  care, 
communications,  it  will  be  observed  that  India  stands  far  ahead  of  them. 

While  the  overall  situation  is  sanguine,  the  unprecedented  drought  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  except  the  Eastern  region  causes  grave 
concern.  This  is  the  third  successive  year  when  the  monsoon  has 
disappointed  us  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  threaten  to  cause 
misery  to  our  masses  who  are  all  the  time  living  on  a  narrow  margin. 
Efforts  to  tackle  the  situation  are  urgent  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
Government  have  realised  the  urgency  and  constituted  a  Cabinet 
Committee  with  the  Prime  Minister  as  Chairman  to  deal  with  this  trying 
situation.  May  I  appeal  to  all  of  you  to  join  hands  with  Government  in 
avoiding  waste  and  conserving  resources  so  as  to  meet  the  situation  caused 
by  the  truancy  of  the  monsoon. 

Friends,  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  address  to  the  agony  that 
accompanied  the  ecstasy  of  our  Independence.  Now  again,  as  we  prepare 
to  celebrate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  our  Independence,  deep  anxieties 
assail  us. 

Like  an  eclipse  over  the  radiant  sun  at  noon,  communal  violence  and 
political  terrorism  cast  their  shadow  over  our  lives.  The  cult  of  terrorism 
being  blind  and  heartless,  attacks  innocent  people — simple  men,  women 
and  children  who  have  committed  no  crime,  offered  no  provocation.  Never 
before  has  the  nation  faced  such  fierce  onslaughts.  While  the  principal 
responsibility  to  combat  terrorism  and  violence  rests  with  the  agencies  of 
the  state,  the  people  of  India  must  support  the  efforts  of  the  state  with 
poise  and  maturity.  I  know  full  well  that  grave  provocations  are  being 
offered  to  the  traditional  values  of  our  society.  But  I  would  like  to 
commend  for  your  consideration  the  words  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  :  “The 
consequences  of  acting  in  passion  are  always  bad  for  an  individual;  but 
they  are  infinitely  worse  for  a  nation.” 

This  is  the  time  for  the  people  of  India,  irrespective  of  religion,  region 
or  language,  to  rise  above  all  sectarian  loyalties  to  the  ultimate  loyalty 
towards  the  nation.  I  am  confident  that  the  ancient  wisdom  of  our  people 
which  has  bound  them  together  in  a  unity  that  encompasses  their 
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diversities,  will  sustain  us  in  the  task  of  meeting  the  challenges  that  face 
us.  There  is  no  force,  internal  or  external,  which  seeks  to  disrupt  our  life 
and  impede  our  progress,  that  we  cannot  meet  if  we  remain  united, 
confident  and  disciplined.  We  must  recapture  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
involvement  that  marked  our  freedom  struggle,  linking  the  people  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  a  common  endeavour.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  that 
the  people  of  India  have  the  capacity  to  forge  unity  and  solidarity 
whenever  the  nation’s  interests  so  demand. 

Friends,  at  a  ceremony  in  Rajghat  on  August  16,  handfuls  of  soil 
brought  from  different  sthalas  of  India’s  freedom  movement  will  be 
mingled  in  one  casket  and  thereafter  returned  to  the  various  States  of 
India,  symbolizing  the  great  trans-continental  solidarity  which  underlay 
that  momentous  struggle.  This  gesture  will  vivify  the  truth  that  the 
freedom  of  India  was  wrought  by  the  action  of  a  people  who  functioned  as 
one  people  with  one  resolve  :  freeing  India  from  the  yoke. 

We  have  achieved  only  one  objective,  namely,  winning  freedom  but  we 
are  still  to  reach  the  other  goal  of  prosperity  to  the  masses.  In  that  sense 
our  struggle  is  not  over.  We  have  to  put  our  shoulders  together  and 
continue  the  struggle  to  rid  the  country  of  poverty. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  great  and  noble  task. 


A  Tripod  of  Secularism 


JL  deeply  appreciate  the  gesture  of  the  Chief  Minister  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  and  his  colleagues  in  according  this  civic  reception  to  me.  I  am 
deeply  touched  by  the  warm  words  of  welcome  and  your  kindness  and 
hospitality. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  time*  that  I  am  visiting  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir.  I  have  the  fortune  of  being  one  of  those  countless 
many  on  whom  this  Valley — the  envy  of  Paradise — has  cast  a  permanent 
spell  of  fascination.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband’s  lines  on  Kashmir  have 
always  struck  a  chord: 

“Who  that  has  heard  of  it 
has  not  pined  to  go  there; 

Who  that  has  gone  there  again, 
has  not  wished  to  remain  there 
forever?” 


Speech  at  a  civic  reception,  Srinagar,  27  September  1987 
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I  must,  however,  add  that  if  there  is  anything  that  can  match  the  beauty 
of  Kashmir  it  is  the  warmth  and  friendliness  of  the  people  of  Kashmir. 
This  gathering  itself  reflects  that  spirit. 

My  mind  goes  back  today,  to  my  childhood  years  in  the  heart  of  Tamil 
Nadu  where  I  first  heard  from  elders  in  the  family  of  the  snowbound  cave- 
shrine  of  Amarnath,  consecrated  by  Adi  Sankara  himself.  Some  of  them 
had  travelled  all  the  way  to  Amarnath  and  had  returned  with  a  sense  of 
something  wonderful  achieved  and  a  sense  of  fulfilment.  I  acquired  from 
my  infancy,  therefore,  a  fascination  for  the  beautiful  valley  of  Kashmir  in 
its  physical  as  well  as  metaphysical  dimensions. 

Later,  as  students,  we  read  Thomas  Moore’s  celebrated  work  Lalla 
Rookh  in  which  is  described  the  enchantment  of  the  Valley  in  these 
words: 

“Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 

With  its  roses  the  brightest 
the  earth  ever  gave, 

Its  temples  and  grottos, 
and  fountains,  as  clear 
As  the  love-lighted  eyes 
that  hang  over  their  wave?” 

And  later  still,  my  generation  read  and  re-read  reproductions  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  celebrated  article  in  the  Modern  Review  of  Calcutta 
wherein  he  described  the  beauty  of  the  valley  in  lyrical  prose: 

“It  had  a  hundred  faces  and  innumerable  aspects,  ever-changing, 
sometimes  smiling,  sometimes  sad  and  full  of  sorrows.  The  mist  would 
creep  up  from  the  Dal  Lake  and,  like  a  transparent  veil,  give  glimpses 
of  what  was  behind.  The  clouds  would  throw  out  their  arms  to  embrace 
a  mountain-top,  or  creep  down  stealthily  like  children  at  play.  I  watched 
this  ever-changing  spectacle  and  sometimes  the  sheer  loveliness  of  it  was 
overpowering  and  I  felt  almost  faint.” 

And  so  one  grew  up,  as  it  were,  with  Kashmir  permeating  one’s 
consciousness  as  a  place  where  Nature  and  Divinity  have  come  together  to 
show  human  beings  a  state  of  perfection,  so  that  they  may  themselves  try 
to  attain  such  perfection  in  their  lives. 

Decades  ago,  the  Tamil  poet,  Subramania  Bharati  had  described 
Kashmir  as  the  ‘Crown’  of  Mother  India.  He  described  Kanyakumari  as 
the  lotus  feet  of  that  Divine  Mother.  Kalhana  in  the  Rajatarangini  observes 
of  Kashmir  as  follows: 

“Learning,  lofty  houses, 
saffron,  icy  water  and 
grapes:  Things  that  even 
in  heaven  are  difficult 
to  find  are  common  here.” 
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Kashmir  is  admired  not  only  for  its  scenic  beauty,  exotic  flowers,  the 
mountains  and  rivers  but  also  for  a  variety  of  things  bought  and  used  all 
over  India.  The  Kashmir  carpets  and  shawls,  the  exquisite  copper  and 
silver  wares,  the  walnut  and  chinar  wooden  articles  and  carvings  and  last 
but  not  the  least  the  delicious  Kashmir  apples,  are  all  sought  out  not  only 
by  our  nationals  but  by  connoisseurs  all  over  the  world.  While  the  rest  of 
India  partakes  of  such  rich  belongings  of  Kashmir,  she  in  turn  has  a  right 
and  claim  on  the  coal  and  iron  of  Bihar,  the  engineering  equipment  of 
Bengal  and  Bombay,  the  mineral  resources  of  Madhya  Pradesh  and  the 
silk  sarees  of  Kancheepuram.  Our  destinies  are  so  interwoven  that  we 
make  a  brotherhood  which  is  inseparable  and  inviolable.  When  in  the 
Constitution  of  India  we  said,  “We  the  people  of  India”  it  is  this  unique 
brotherhood  we  referred  to  and  meant.  That  such  an  affinity  existed  from 
time  immemorial  is  borne  out  by  Adi  Sankara  having  disputations  with  the 
great  Sanskrit  Pandit  and  Scholar  Mandan  Misra  in  Kashmir  and  building 
the  temple  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

In  recent  times,  your  heroes  of  the  freedom  struggle  were  equally  the 
heroes  of  the  entire  nation.  Who  does  not  remember  the  Sher-e-Kashmir, 
the  immortal  Sheikh  Abdullah  whose  services  and  sacrifices  united  this 
part  of  the  country  in  eternal  bonds  of  friendship  and  affection  with  the 
rest  of  India? 

On  the  intellectual  plane,  the  contributions  of  this  State  to  the 
Motherland  can  scarcely  be  measured  in  words.  Kashmir  has  provided  the 
national  renaissance  some  of  its  finest  flowers:  the  incomparable  Nehrus, 
Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  Shri  Kailas  Nath  Katju,  the  remarkable  Sher-e- 
Kashmir  Sheikh  Abdullah  Saheb,  and  a  host  of  teachers,  economists, 
administrators,  lawyers,  diplomats— -too  many  to  be  named  here.  I  must 
not  fail  to  add  to  the  list  the  category  of  doctors  represented  by  none  other 
than  your  dynamic  Chief  Minister,  Dr  Farook  Abdullah.  Culturally  and 
aesthetically,  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  represents  a  most  beautiful 
blend  of  India’s  diverse  traditions.  As  Sir  John  Marshal  puts  it  in  The 
Cambridge  History  of  India ,  Kashmiri  architecture  “exhibits... a  fusion  of 
Hindu  and  Muslim  ideals... happy  blend  of  elegance  and  strength... an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  enduring  vitality  of  Hindu  art... and  to  the 
wonderful  capacity  of  the  Muslim  for  absorbing  that  art  into  his  own  and 
endowing  it  with  a  new  and  greater  spirit.” 

I  am  reminded  today  of  another  great  name  associated  with  Kashmir 
that  of  Emperor  Shah  Jahan’s  mystic  son,  the  Prince  Dara  Shukoh.  Prince 
Dara,  as  you  all  know,  worked  with  a  rare  intensity  for  concord  between 
the  different  races  and  religions  of  India.  Sufi  thought  absorbed  him  and 
he  built  on  the  hill  immediately  south  of  the  Dal  Lake,  the  Pari  Mahal  or 
Fairies  Palace,  where  men  of  different  faiths  could  gather  together  in 
concourse.  This  ancient  building  beckons  us  to  the  path  of  communal 
harmony  and  brotherhood.  Indeed  all  of  Kashmir  architecture  itself 
inspires  us  towards  concord. 
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Assimilation  and  accommodation  have  been  the  hallmark  of  our 
civilization.  We  must  protect  that  legacy  at  all  cost.  Today,  from  here, 
in  Kashmir  to  the  far  south  in  Kanyakumari,  there  live  Indians  of 
different  denominations,  linguistic,  religious  or  otherwise.  Together  they 
are  all  engaged  in  a  great  mission,  that  of  lifting  our  country  out  of  the 
backwardness  and  poverty  to  which  colonialism  had  consigned  us.  I  am 
told  that  Sheikh  Abdullah  Saheb  was  very  fond  of  the  poetry  of  Iqbal 
and  ofteh  quoted  one  particular  line  of  Iqbal: 

ft#  *FTT 

(Arise!  And  awaken  the  poor  of  my  world  from 

their  stupor). 

Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  deflect  us  from  that  endeavour  to  bring 
our  masses  to  life  of  fruitful  and  self-fulfilling  activity. 

In  this  great  endeavour,  this  State’s  example  of  three  distinct  socio¬ 
cultural  modes  living  together  is  of  great  value.  Jammu,  the  Kashmir 
Valley  and  Ladakh  form,  in  fact,  a  tripod  of  secularism.  This  State 
provides  an  object  lesson  very  difficult  to  find  elsewhere:  the  lesson  of 
human  brotherhood  that  transcends  divisions  of  creed  and  language  and 
invests  us  with  Indianness. 

We  are  one  nation,  one  people  and  one  entity.  We  have  to  work 
together  as  a  team  of  horses  that  ploughs  the  land  or  pulls  the  regal 
coach.  I  am  sure  the  youth  of  Kashmir  will  realise  the  immense 
advantage  of  sharing  the  wealth  of  the  whole  of  India  from  Kashmir  to 
Kanyakumari  and  Kutch  to  Kamrup.  This  indeed  is  the  message  I  wish 
to  carry  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

Friends,  as  you  are  all  aware,  this  year  marks  the  Fortieth 
Anniversary  of  India’s  Independence.  Quite  naturally,  one’s  thoughts 
turn  at  this  time  to  the  great  saga  of  our  freedom  struggle.  We  were 
drawn  to  that  struggle  not  by  its  appeal  to  our  reason,  but  because  a 
great  idealism  inspired  us  to  leave  home,  give  up  education,  forsake 
employment  and  risk  life  itself  in  order  to  become  warriors  in  a  struggle 
that  was,  at  once,  a  struggle  for  freedom,  for  justice  and  for  dignity. 
The  freedom  movement  drew  into  it  eminent  personalities  like  Nehru, 
Patel,  Azad,  Subhas  Bose,  Sheikh  Abdullah  and  a  host  of  others  of 
revered  memory. 

The  whole  nation  pays  its  homage  to  those  stalwarts  today.  But  we 
cannot  stop  with  a  paying  of  homage.  We  must  go  beyond  and  utilize 
this  opportunity  to  recapture  the  spirit  of  unity  and  national  purpose 
which  marked  the  great  mass  movements  of  that  period.  There  are 
elements  which  would  like  to  see  our  differences  widening,  our  unity 
giving  way  and  our  new-found  strength  sapped.  Let  us  ensure  that  this 
does  not  happen.  We  must  all  resolve  to  jointly  resist  attempts  to  divide 
and  weaken  the  nation.  We  are  living  in  times  when  violence,  in  its 
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ugly  incarnation  of  terrorism,  stalks  the  land.  It  tears  the  fabric  of  civilized 
living,  attacks  innocents  and  assaults  the  dignity  of  human  life. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Sheikh  Abdullah  have  left  behind  a  legacy  in  the 
shape  of  India’s  secularism  and  India’s  quest  for  peace  and  progress.  May 
we  be  worthy  of  that  legacy  and  may  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  its  service. 


True  Children  of  Nature 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  in  your  midst  and  to  receive  the  honour  of  a  civic 
reception  today.  Your  great  warmth,  the  friendliness  and  hospitality  are  as 
vast  and  grand  as  the  Himalayas  themselves.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to 
convey  my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  of  you  who  have 
demonstrated  your  kindness  and  affection,  so  characteristic  of  the  people 
of  Ladakh.  I  am  greatly  touched  by  the  gesture. 

The  majestic  mountains  with  their  great  slopes  of  pine  and  fir,  the  lovely 
lakes,  the  miles  and  miles  of  barren  rock  with  virtually  no  human 
habitation,  the  Indus  which  freezes  in  winter  and  thaws  in  summer — all 
these  strike  a  measure  of  awe  in  man.  Artists  have  sought  to  express  it  in 
paint  and  poets  in  verse,  while  most  others,  like  myself,  have  had  to 
content  ourselves  with  capturing  the  breathtaking  vistas  in  our  cameras.  To 
say  that  Ladakh  entrances  one  because  it  is  so  unlike  any  other  place  is  to 
state  the  obvious  truth.  There  is  much  more  to  its  magical  influence  than 
the  uniqueness  of  its  physical  features. 

Ladakh  has  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  dimension  to  it  as  well.  It  is  the 
combination  of  the  physical  with  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  in  these 
noble  and  ennobling  mountains,  that  makes  Ladakh  so  special.  In  this  the 
people  of  Ladakh  -  the  true  children  of  Nature,  simple,  honest,  industrious 
and  peaceful  -  play  a  special  role.  Nature  could  not  have  fashioned  a 
lovelier  flower  and  no  flower  is  more  in  tune  with  nature. 

Ladakh  has  been  the  confluence  of  different  ethnic  groups.  A  great 
fusion  of  the  Aryans  and  the  Mongols  has  taken  place  here,  a  historic 
meeting  of  Asia’s  Islamic  and  Buddhist  traditions.  Wandering  tribes  have 
met  agriculturists  here;  cattle-rearing  and  cultivation  have  taken 
simultaneous  root.  If  the  rigours  of  the  terrain  obliged  the  original  settlers 
to  construct  water  courses  along  formidable  cliffs  so  as  to  bring  Ladakh’s 
irrigable  valleys  under  cultivation,  the  terrain  lent  itself,  at  the  same  time, 
to  sublimer  quests.  Images  have  been  carved  on  rocks  which  were  later 
painted  and  decorated  with  stunning  effect. 
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Only  a  landscape  with  the  serenity  and  poise  of  Ladakh  could  have 
inspired  those  nameless  but  millennial  sculptors  to  hew  the  18  feet  high 
image  of  the  Maitreyi  Buddha  in  Malbek,  displaying  a  symmetry  of  form 
and  a  sensitivity  of  features  that  have  remained  unsurpassed.  It  matters 
little  that  those  sculptors  are  nameless.  Theirs  is  a  much  greater 
satisfaction;  they  have  helped  generation  after  generation  to  seek  spiritual 
fulfilment  by  beholding  the  Sakyamuni’s  ineffably  peaceful  visage  on  a 
Ladakhi  rockface. 

The  monasteries  of  Ladakh  constitute  a  treasure-house  of  material  for 
studies  in  Mahayana  Buddhism.  Time,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  has  stood 
still  here.  Centuries  of  scholarship,  minutely  codified,  and  methodically 
preserved  make  the  monasteries  of  Ladakh  archives  in  themselves.  We 
must  express  our  profound  and  respectful  gratitude  to  the  monastic  order 
of  the  Venerable  Lamas  in-charge  of  these  monasteries  for  the  service  they 
have  thus  rendered.  They  are  the  living  representatives  of  an  ancient 
philosophical  system  which,  deriving  its  origins  from  Buddhist  tradition 
links  us,  in  time,  with  centuries  of  Mahayanist  culture  and,  in  space,  with 
nation  after  nation  in  East  Asia. 

What  Varanasi  is  to  Hinduism,  Ladakh  is  to  Mahayana  Buddhism.  It  is 
India’s  privilege  that  Buddhism  should  have  found  here  in  its  Ladakh 
region,  so  natural  a  home.  It  becomes  our  duty,  therefore,  to  conserve  this 
great  heritage,  as  a  rare  legacy. 

In  this  context,  Ladakh  holds  an  object-lesson  for  all  of  India.  If  ip  Leh- 
Zanskar,  Buddhism  flourishes  in  a  rare  state  of  pristine  purity,  the 
district’s  Kargil  tehsil  is  the  home  of  Islam.  Buddhist  gompas  (monasteries) 
and  mosques  stand  side  by  side  in  Ladakh  in  exemplary  equilibrium. 

As  you  are  all  aware  Jammu  and  Kashmir  enjoys  the  status  of  a  special 
category  State.  Its  Plan  expenditure  is  funded  entirely  by  the  Central 
Government  (as  also  part  of  its  Non-Plan  expenditure  within  this 
arrangement).  As  you  are  all  aware,  the  Ladakh  region  has  been  given 
special  attention  with  an  exclusive  Sub-Plan  earmarked  for  it.  It  has  been 
clarified  that  outlays  earmarked  for  Ladakh  are  not  divertable.  It  is  also 
significant  that  while  the  usual  pattern  of  central  assistance  is  in  the  shape 
of  70  per  cent  loan  and  30  per  cent  grant,  for  Ladakh  the  pattern  is  90  per 
cent  grant  and  10  per  cent  loan.  This  cannot  but  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  pace  of  progress. 

Many  notable  developments  have,  consequently,  taken  place  in  Ladakh 
in  the  recent  past  which  are  heart-warming.  The  construction  of  the  246 
kilometre  long  Kargil-Leh  motor  road  now  connects  this  once  inaccessible 
district  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Internally,  too,  a  close  network  of 
roads  now  links  each  village  of  importance  to  one  national  highway  or  the 
other.  Likewise,  the  digging  of  canals  which  is  no  ordinary  task  in  this 
terrain,  has  proceeded  apace,  helping  to  irrigate  newly  reclaimed  land.  The 
Stakna  Hydel  Project  which  is  to  create  a  capacity  of  5  megawatts  and  the 
Isophey  canal  which  is  to  cover  4858  hectares,  are  great  achievements  both 
for  Ladakh  and  for  the  concept  of  planned  development. 
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Planning  for  a  hill  area  is,  however,  a  highly  area-specific  and  specialized 
exercise.  In  this  context,  the  announcement  of  the  15-Point  Economic 
Programme  made  by  the  State  Government  this  year  assumes 
significance.  A  balanced  development  of  all  the  three  regions  of  the  State 
is  to  result  from  this  laudable  exercise.  The  Planning  process  in  this  region 
has  to  adopt  an  integrated  view  of  the  ecological,  economic  and 
sociological  aspects,  keeping  the  basic  needs  of  the  hill  communities  of 
Ladakh  in  the  forefront.  Specific  attention  is  therefore  being  paid,  for 
instance  to  relieve  women  and  children  of  interminable  drudgery  in  the 
hills.  Basic  needs  like  energy,  fodder,  water  supply,  education  and  health 
are  being  attended  to. 

As  the  Seventh  Plan  Document  has  observed,  lack  of  skilled  manpower 
is  a  major  constraint  in  the  development  of  hill  areas.  It  is  necessary  to 
undertake  manpower  planning  and  to  link  education  locally  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  hill  areas.  The  hill  communities  need  to  be  increasingly 
involved  in  the  management  of  schools  so  that  these  become  cultural 
centres  of  the  villages. 

Managing  health  needs,  especially  in  a  crisis  situation,  is  not  easy  in  a 
mountain-girt  region.  In  this  context,  it  is  gratifying  that  when  in  January 
1987,  an  outbreak  of  measles  took  a  heavy  toll  of  children  in  Kargil 
district,  a  special  team  of  doctors  with  drugs  and  vaccines  was  flown  to 
Kargil  by  helicopter  and  relief  operations  were  taken  up  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Chief  Minister.  For  the  welfare  of  Ladakhi 
children,  I  hope  the  Integrated  Child  Development  Services  (ICDS)  will  be 
increasingly  used. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ladakh  is  moving  ahead.  It  is  doing  so  with 
due  respect  to  its  great  past  and  confidence  in  its  future.  And  in  doing  so, 
it  carries  with  it  the  good  wishes  of  the  entire  country. 

May  I  conclude  with  extending  to  the  people  of  Ladakh  my  own 
personal  good  wishes  for  their  continued  well-being.  May  the  blessings  of 
the  Tathagata  be  with  them  always  and  may  they,  as  He  wanted,  seek  their 
salvation  with  diligence. 


Relevance  of  Gandhian  Thoughts 


I  would  like  to  convey  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Gandhi  Smriti  and 
Darshan  Samiti  and  to  Pandeji  for  their  invitation  to  inaugurate  this 
Seminar.  Pandeji  belongs  to  that  generation  of  veteran  Gandhian  leaders 
who  combined  scholarship  with  field-work.  The  monumental  volumes  on 
the  History  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  bear  testimony  to  his 
dedication  to  the  task  entrusted.  It  has  helped  acquaint  contemporary 
generations  with  the  saga  of  the  epic  movement  for  freedom  and  is  a 
permanent  contribution  to  historiography.  I  am  sure  this  gathering  will  join 
me  in  wishing  Pandeji  many  more  years  of  useful  service  to  the  nation. 

Routine  chants  of  Mahatmaji’s  name  and  virtues  serve  no*  purpose.  It  is 
the  systematic  study  of  Gandhian  thought  and  action  that  is  the  need  of 
the  hour.  It  is  in  his  ideas  and  in  his  actions  that  Gandhiji  had  his  being. 
And  an  organization  bearing  his  name  must  explore  that  living  dimension, 
with  the  earnest  application  which  Gandhiji  himself  brought  to  bear  on 
what  he  called » his  Experiments  with  Truth. 

More  than  any  other  person  in  our  times,  Gandhiji  influenced  events  by 
the  power  of  his  ideas  as  translated  into  individual  and  group  action.  For 
him,  thought,  word  and  deed  formed  a  living  continuum.  One  without  the 
other  was  not  merely  incomplete;  it  was  impossible.  He  liked  to  say  that 
man’s  body  should  be  controlled  by  his  mind  and  his  mind  by  the  soul. 
This  meant  that  every  activity  of  man,  from  the  most  mundane  to  the  most 
lofty  must  be  actuated  by  a  deep  sense  of  values. 

And  as  far  as  Gandhiji  was  concerned,  values  meant  something  very 
simple:  a  commitment  to  resist  wrong  and  allay  suffereing;  to  resist 
anything  that  leads  to  wrong  and  suffering,  resisting  it  even  unto  death. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  we  should  approach  the  theme  of  this  Seminar: 
‘Gandhi  and  National  Integration’.  National  integration  is  not  mere 
political  semantics.  It  is  not  and  ought  not  to  become  a  pious  platitude. 
For  us  in  India,  national  integration  is  an  urgent  and  human  necessity, 
both  as  a  doctrine  and  as  a  way  of  life. 

Gandhiji  realized  this  truth  very  early  in  his  career,  while  he  was  in 
South  Africa.  He  saw  for  himself  there  the  Imperial  policy  of  Divide  and 
Rule  at  its  worst.  Not  only  had  a  great  divide  crept  in  as  between  Indians 
and  the  local  population  but,  even  within  themselves.  Religious  and 
linguistic  distinctions,  caste  divisions,  regional  rivalries  were  fully  exploited 
to  keep  the  population  always  at -war  with  each  other.  And  over  and  above 
these,  there  was  a  great  class-based  distinction:  that  between  the  Indian 
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merchant  classes  and  the  indentured  plantation  labourers.  Gandhiji  saw  in 
South  Africa,  a  fractured  British  India  in  miniature.  It  was  clear  to 
Gandhiji  that  if  the  weaknesses  of  the  Indian  community  in  South  Africa 
were  to  be  removed,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  close  their  ranks.  How  he 
set  himself  to  that  task  is  now  part  of  history.  He  attempted,  to  start  with, 
a  programme  of  educating  Indians  about  their  common  heritage.  In  his 
famous  work  Hind  Swaraj  written  at  that  time  Gandhiji  observed:  “The 
English  have  taught  us  that  we  were  not  One  nation  before  and  that  it  will 
require  centuries  before  we  become  one  nation.  This  is  without 
foundation.  We  were  one  nation  before  they  came  to  India.  One  thought 
inspired  us.  Our  mode  of  life  was  the  same.  It  was  because  we  were  one 
nation  that  they  were  able  to  establish  one  kingdom.  Subsequently  they 
divided  us.” 

To  the  mixed  group  of  Gujaratis,  Biharis,  Tamils,  Andhras  and  others, 
this  was  a  rather  new  lesson  in  history.  Gandhiji,  therefore,  deliberately 
gave  to  Hind  Swaraj  a  catechismal  structure,  explaining  his  standpoint  by 
the  question-and-answer  method.  Anticipating  the  doubts  of  his  expatriate 
fellow-countrymen,  Gandhiji  posed  the  question:  “We  have 
Mohammedans,  Parsis  and  Christians.  How  can  they  be  one  nation? 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  are  old  enemies.  Our  very  proverbs  prove  it. 
Mohammedans  turn  to  the  West  for  worship,  whilst  Hindus  turn  to  the 
East.  We  thus  meet  with  differences  at  every  step.  How  can  India  be  one 
nation?...” 

Gandhiji  proceeded  to  answer  the  question  in  a  manner  that  can  scarcely 
be  improved  upon,  whether  by  a  historian  or  a  sociologist:  “India  cannot 
cease  to  be  one  nation  because  people  belonging  to  different  religions  live 
in  it....” 

“....  The  Hindus,  the  Mohammedans,  the  Parsis  and  the  Christians  who 
have  made  India  their  country  are  fellowcountrymen,  and  they  will  have  to 
live  in  unity,  if  only  for  their  own  interest.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  one 
nationality  and  one  religion  synonymous  terms;  nor  has  it  ever  been  so  in 
India....” 

Slowly  but  surely  the  Indian  community  in  South  Africa  began  to  see  the 
truth  of  what  this  unusual  Attorney  at  Law  was  telling  them.  He  seemed  to 
have  appealed  to  some  elemental  spirit  in  them,  quickening  them  to  a 
common  resolve  and  a  common  purpose.  Significantly,  the  journal  he 
started  in  Durban  was  called  by  him  Indian  Opinion.  Appearing  in 
English,  Hindi,  Gujarati,  Urdu,  Tamil  and  Telugu,  each  number  of  the 
journal  stressed  commonalities.  Where  there  had  been  Gujarati 
Associations  and  Tamil  Societies;  where  there  had  been  separate  religious 
and  social  congregations;  where  regional  festivals  had  been  observed  in 
exclusivist  isolation  by  different  groups,  there  now  was  a  new  Indian  ethos, 
a  new  Indian  prespective.  The  Natal  Indian  Congress  which  Gandhiji 
founded,  symbolized  this  unity. 

In  a  farsighted  observation  that  he  made  in  Indian  Opinion  in  1905, 
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Gandhiji  said:  “Let  us  forget  all  thoughts  of,  ‘I  a  Hindu,  you  a  Muslim’;  or 
‘I  a  Gujarati,  you  a  Madrasi’.  Let  us  sink  ‘I*  and  ‘mine’  in  a  common 
Indian  nationality.  We  shall  be  free  only  when  a  large  number  of  our 
people  are  determined  to  swim  or  sink  together.”  Needless  to  say, 
Gandhiji  had  no  intention  of  sinking.  He  was  on  the  rise,  politically  as  well 
as  spiritually. 

Side  by  side  with  his  perception  of  the  unity  of  Indians,  there  was 
growing  in  Gandhiji  at  this  time  the  great  faith  that  marked  his 
life — Ahimsa.  Ahimsa  for  Gandhiji  meant  tolerance,  of  course,  but  it  also 
meant  much  more.  In  a  memorable  statement,  Gandhiji  wrote:  “Tolerance 
may  imply  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  inferiority  of  other  faiths  to  one’s 
own  whereas  ahimsa  teaches  us  to  entertain  the  same  respect  for  the 
religious  faiths  of  others  as  we  accord  to  our  own”.  He  wrote  in  Young 
India : 

“Why  should  we  blaspheme  God  by  fighting  one  another  because  we  see 
Him  through  different  media — the  Koran,  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  the 
Avesta  or  the  Gita?  And  then,”  Gandhiji  added: 

“Why  should  we  make  of  books  and  formulas  so  many  fetters  to  enslave 
us  rather  than  use  them  as  aids  to  our  deliverance  and  union  of  hearts?” 
This  was  no  ordinary  voice;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  sage,  a  seer  and  an  echo 
of  the  voice  of  the  ancient  rishis  of  India.  It  touched  the  head  and  heart, 
reason  and  emotion,  and  the  mind  and  soul.  The  voice,  quite  naturally, 
permeated  the  national  psyche,  suffusing  it  with  a  new  energy  and  a  new 
impulse. 

This  openness  and  eclecticism . drew  people  to  him,  people  of  different 
faiths  and  creeds,  be  they  religious  or  economic  or  political.  They  saw  in 
him  a  person  of  transparent  honesty,  a  person  with  an  earnestness  that  was 
altogether  unique,  a  man  who  seemed  to  belong  to  each  group  of  Indians, 
to  each  province  and  yet  to  no  one  group  or  province.  It  is  this  that  gave 
him  and  his  movement  invincible  strength.  The  rings  of  divisions  that  had 
earlier  served  to  segmentize  our  people,  suddenly  got  transferred  into  a 
grid  of  unity,  binding  them  together  with  what  Shakespeare  called  “hoops 
of  steel”. 

In  the  great  arena  of  his  Indian  struggle,  Gandhiji  rallied  together  the 
avarnas  as  well  as  the  savarnas ;  the  people  of  the  north  and  of  the  south 
and  the  rich  and  the  poor.  His  ashrams  at  Sabarmati  and  Sevagram 
dissolved  all  divisions,  religious,  provincial  or  ethnic.  From  Islamic  India 
there  came  to  his  movement  eminent  men  like  Maulana  Azad,  Khan  Abdul 
Ghaffar  Khan,  the  Ali  brothers,  Dr  Zakir  Husain.  From  Christian  India 
came  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  George  Joseph,  S.K.  George,  the  learned 
Kumarappa  brothers  including  many  Europeans,  and  other  foreign 
intellectuals.  Gandhiji’s  adherence  to  non-violence  made  him  a  kindred 
spirit  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jainas,  while  his  inclusion  of  portions  of  the 
Holy  Granth  Sahib  in  his  ashram  prayers  took  him  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Sikh  community  which  accorded  to  him  not  just  respect  but  trust. 

Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  has  described  the  integrative  role  played  by 
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Gandhiji: 

“The  principal  communal  question  was  one  of  harmony  between 
Hindus  and  Musalmans  who  inhabited  this  country.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
felt  that,  if  Hindu-Muslim  unity  was  established,  unity  with  other 
communities  which  was  already  there  could  easily  be  strengthened... 
naturally,  therefore,  he  turned  to  the  question  of  Hindu-Muslim 
unity.  Events  so  happened  that  they  made  special  joint  efforts, 
particularly  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims,  necessary...  The  tragic 
massacre  of  Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs  collectively  at  Jalianwalla 
Bagh  and  the  subsequent  atrocities  and  humiliations  heaped  upon 
members  of  all  communities  in  the  Punjab  during  the  Martial  Law 
days,  had  created  an  intense  resentment  of  all  classes.  Thus,  when 
the  general  resentment  of  all  communities  over  the  Punjab  atrocities 
combined  with  the  resentment  of  the  Muslims,  on  account  of  the 
Khilafat  wrongs,  an  agitation  of  a  most  intense  type  was  the  result. 
The  Hindus  as  a  community  took  up  the  question  of  Khilafat  with  the 
same  zeal  and  vigour  as  the  Muslims,  and  Mahatma  Gandhi  seemed 
to  have  become  the  leader  of  both  Hindus  and  Muslims.  He  toured 
throughout  the  country  with  the  Ali  brothers  and  leaders  like 
Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  and  many  others,  and  carried  the 
message  of  resistance  to  the  Government  for  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Khilafat  and  the  Punjab  wrongs.” 

Gandhiji’s  tours  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  galvanized 
the  people  as  a  whole.  Gandhiji  sought  to  close  all  ranks:  those  caused  by 
accidents  of  birth  as  well  as  those  that  were  man-made.  His  work  for  the 
harijans^  for  adivasis,  and  for  women  including  those  whom  society 
superciliously  calls  ‘fallen’  women.  Gandhiji  sought  to  bring  all  these 
groups  together  in  one  great  movement  for  national  self-respect. 

All  this,  it  needs  to  be  remembered,  was  not  a  mere  design  or 
stratagem.  His  aims  were  much  greater.  He  wanted  to  weld  the  entire 
nation  into  a  strong  unassaible  unity  in  which  there  was  no  difference 
between  man  and  man. 

Today,  four  decades  after  Gandhiji,  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
have  we  realised  the  oneness  that  Gandhiji  dreamt  of?  There  are,  certainly,, 
certain  things  that  mark  all  of  us  together.  A  great  many  ‘revolutions’  have 
swept  over  the  land,  binding  our  lives  together.  We  have  had  a  green 
revolution  that  has  filled  our  granaries;  a  white  revolution  that  has  led  to  a 
flood  of  milk;  a  blue  revolution  that  has  brought  “the  leaping  wealth  of  the 
tide”  into  our  fishing  nets.  And  activating  all  these  revolutions  has  been 
the  greatest  revolution  of  all:  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations.  Each 
and  every  one  of  us  has  come  within  the  fold  of  the  last-named  revolution. 
But  while  all  this  has  amounted,  in  a  sense,  to  partnership,  yet,  within  the 
profile  of  that  partnership  something  vital  seems  to  have  slipped  between 
our  fingers,  something  Gandhiji  would  not  have  allowed  to  happen. 
Divisions  and  distrust  have  grown  between  communities  and  violence  and 
terrorism  stalk  the  land.  Gandhiji’s  prayer  meetings  were  an  object-lesson 
in  national  integration.  As  you  are  all  aware,  his  sarvadharma  or  inter- 
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religious  prayer  meetings  gave  the  congregation  a  sense  of  culturo-religious 
unity  that  was  without  precedent.  The  lines, 

Isvara  Allah  tere  nam, 

Sabko  sanmati  de  Bhagwan , 

were  a  masterly  adaptation  of  the  older  Ramdhun.  Behind  all  this  Was  a 
deep  and  firm  belief  in  the  destiny  of  India  as  a  united  and  homogeneous 
nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  our  people — irrespective  of 
denominations — seek  concord.  They  despise  violence.  But  then  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  passive.  They  are  shocked,  dismayed  and  hurt 
by  violence;  but  they  are  unable  to  give  a  direction  to  their  feelings.  This  is 
where  Gandhiji  comes  in.  If  he  was  able  then  to  touch  a  seam  in  our 
national  consciousness  which,  then,  quickened  into  a  great  irressistible 
initiative  that  put  an  end  to  injustice,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  same  to 
happen  now? 

Paying  his  tribute  to  Gandhiji,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said: 

“He  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  truth  and  goodwill  and  non¬ 
violence  in  politics.  He  taught  us  to  respect  and  co-operate  with  every 
Indian  as  a  man  and  as  a  fellow-citizen,  irrespective  of  his  political 
belief  or  religious  creed.  We  all  belong  to  Mother  India  and  have  to 
live  and  die  here. 

We  are  all  equal  partners  in  the  freedom  that  we  have  won. 
Everyone  of  our  three  or  four  hundred  million  people  must  have  an 
equal  right  to  the  opportunities  and  blessings  that  free  India  has  to 
offer.  It  was  not  a  few  privileged  persons  that  Gandhiji  strove  and 
died  for.  We  have  to  strive  for  the  same  ideal  and  in  the  same  way. 
Then  only  shall  we  be  wrothy  .to  say  ‘Mahatma  Gandhi  ki  JaV 

Gandhiji  told  us  that  unity  was  our  natural  condition  and  that  we  must 
rediscover  it,  activate  it  and  take  it  to  a  purposive  end.  The  same  must  be 
done  now. 

India,  its  past  and  its  present,  has  been  described  as  an  ocean.  Storms 
trouble  its  surface;  giant  waves  rise,  rocking  boats  and  causing  them 
sometimes  to  capsize.  But,  underneath,  the  ocean  is  an  ocean;  a  reservoir 
of  calm.  India  is  such  an  ocean.  Conflicts  in  the  name  of  language,  region 
and  religion  are  storms  on  its  surface.  But  the  generality  of  its  people — the 
vast  masses — must  be  helped  to  know  this  better.  Let  us  re-acquaint  the 
people  of  India  with  the  great  service  that  Gandhiji  rendered  to  national 
cohesion.  By  doing  so  we  will  be  only  strengthening  the  people’s  latent 
solidarity  with  each  other.  May  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  our 
Independence  be  a  year  of  solidarity  in  India;  a  solidarity  of  all  religions, 
languages,  provinces  and  classes. 

I  will  conclude  with  the  hope  that  this  seminar  will  make  a  tangible 
contribution  in  that  direction. 


Serving  the  Cause  of  Democracy 


I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  so  soon  after  my  entering  the 
office  of  President  to  meet  our  distinguished  Governors  and  Lt. 

Governors  at  this  biennial  conference.  I  extend  to  all  of  you  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  this  important  meeting. 

The  conferences  held  in  1983  and  1985  had  the  benefit  of  the 

sagacious  counsel  and  guidance  of  our  former  President,  Giani  Zail 
Singh.  As  you  are  all  aware,  Gianiji  suffered  a  cardiac  condition 

recently.  I  am  glad,  to  inform  you  that  he  is  recovering  fast.  I  am  sure 
this  gathering  will  join  me  in  wishing  him  speedy  recovery  and  return  to 
normal  life. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  welcome  to  this  gathering  Dr  Shanker 
Dayal  Sharma,  our  new  Vice-President.  He  has  a  distinguished  academic 
background,  a  fund  of  administrative  experience  as  Chief  Minister  and 
Union  Cabinet  Minister  and  also  as  Governor  in  as  many  as  three 

States.  We  can,  therefore,  look  forward  to  receiving  his  valuable 

assistance  in  our  deliberations. 

Since  the  last  conference  held  in  July  1985,  certain  Governors  and 
Lt.  Governors  have  demitted  their  offices.  I  would  like  to  place  on 
record  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  they  have  done  in  their 
respective  States.  Let  us  extend  to  them  our  good  wishes  for  every 
happiness.  I  also  welcome  those  who  have  recently  taken  over  as 

Governors  and  have  the  privilege  of '  representing  their  States  here  for 
the  first  time. 

Under  our  Constitution,  Governors  play  an  important  role  in  the 
affairs  of  their  respective  States.  The  Ship  of  State  passes  through 

stormy  rapids  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  helmsman — the  Head  of 
the  Government — to  navigate  those  rapids.  The  duty  of  the 

Governor — the  Head  of  State — is  to  give  it  the  steadying  support  of  a 
ballast.  Governors  are  able  to  perform  that  role  because  of  their 
personal  stature  and  accomplishments  and  also  because  they  invariably 
are  truly  non-partisan  and  objective.  I  am  reminded  here  of  what 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  observed  in  1949  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  while 
speaking  on  a  proposition  that  Governors  be  elected  from  within  the 
States.  He  said  that  the  Governor  “must  be  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  the  Province,  and  yet  he  must  not  be  known  to  be  a 
part  of  the  party  machine  of  that  Province.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Governor  “while  co-operating  fully  with  the  Government  and  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  the  Government,  at  any  rate  helping  in  every  way  so 
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that  that  policy  might  be  carried  out,  would  nevertheless  represent  before 
the  public  someone  slightly  above  the  party  and  thereby,  in  fact  help  that 
Government  more  than  if  he  was  considered  as  part  of.  the  party  machine. 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the  great  jurist  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  Sir  Alladi  Krishnaswami  Ayyar.  He  said:  “The 
central  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  Governor  is  to  be  a  constitutional 
head,  a  sagacious  counsellor  and  adviser  to  the  Ministry;  one  who  can 
throw  oil  over  troubled  waters.” 

I  trust  that  Governors  will  always  keep  these  guidelines  before  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  onerous  responsibilities.  Governors  have,  by  and 
large,  lived  up  to  this  ideal.  They  have  not  only  thereby  served  the  cause 
of  dem'ocracy  but  have  also  served  the  cause  of  national  integration.  All  of 
you  represent  a  national  grid  ;  a  grid  that  conveys  values  enshrined  in  our 
Constitution.  The  grid  extends  from  the  heartland  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
India  in  a  living  continuity. 

February  20  this  year  heralded  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  two  such 
remote  areas  :  Arunachal  Pradesh  and  Mizoram,  when  they  became  full- 
fledged  States;  Likewise,  following  the  declaration  of  statehood  of  Goa 
from  30th  May  this  year,  a  new  era  has  begun  for  the  Goan  people  as  well. 
We  wish  the  people  of  these  new  States  all  progress,  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

While  inaugurating  these  new  States,  the  Prime  Minister  rightly  observed 
that  the  new  phase  of  the  journey  should  be  towards  faster  economic 
growth.  That,  indeed,  is  what  the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy 
enjoin  upon  us. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  elements  which  do  not  permit  us  to  proceed 
unimpeded  towards  economic  progress.  They  thwart  progress  by  raising 
issues  that  confuse  and  befog  the  public  mind  and  divert  their  energies. 
Examples  of  this  scenario  are  all  too  well-known.  The  break-down  in  the 
law  and  order  in  Punjab  created  a  situation  in  which  the  administration 
could  not  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  A  Presidential  Proclamation  had,  therefore,  to  be  ,  issued, 
taking  over  the  administration  of  the  State  from  11th  May  this  year. 
Earlier,  the  uncertain  political  atmosphere  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
necessitated  the  imposition  of  Governor’s  Rule  for  six  months  from  7th 
March,  1986  and  on  its  expiry,  President’s  Rule  had  to  be  imposed  till  25th 
March,  1987.  Happily  an  elected  Government  is  back  in  position  in  that 
State. 

Law  and  order,  as  you  are  all  aware,  is  a  State  subject.  Yet  the  Centre 
has  an  overall  responsibility  and  provides  necessary  and  appropriate  help 
to  the  States.  Therefore,  a  greater  mutuality  is  clearly  peeded.  Speaking  as 
Vice-President  at  the  last  Governors’  Conference,  I  had  stressed  the  need 
for  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  events  before  they  occur.  I  feel  that  our 
Intelligence  Agencies  should  be  able  to  help  State  Governments  to  detect 
the  beginnings  of  discontent  or  trouble  so  that  the  Governments  can  tackle 
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them  before  embers  grow  into  a  conflagration.  Here  again,  Governors  with 
their  perspective  and  experience,  can  play  a  useful  role.  This  is,  of  course, 
easier  said  than  done  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  understate  the 
difficulties  involved.  But  then  Government  is  difficult  business  and  whether 
we  like  it  or  notr  we  are  in  it. 

Government  machinery  cannot,  however,  bring  about  peace  and  order 
by  itself.  *  The  support  of  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  and  of  political 
parties  is  essential.  In  this,  again,  the  Governors  by  their  impartial  and 
non-partisan  approach  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  the  general  public.  Governors  can  play  a  critical  role  in  defusing 
confrontation,  an  attitude  which  is  totally  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy. 

The  spurt  in  communal  riots  in  various  parts  of  country  has  caused 
considerable  distress  to  the  people.  Gujarat  and  Uttar  Pradesh  have 
witnessed  ugly  clashes.  Punjab,  the  granary  of  India,  has  been  the  main 
theatre  of  brutal,  subversive  and  anti-national  activities.  Assam,  the  tea- 
garden  of  India,  which  had  been  relatively  free  from  the  scourge  of 
communal  violence  till  1983,  went  through  a  ferocious  outbreak  of 
communal  carnage.  The  deep  wounds  caused  by  these  traumatic  events  are 
still  to  heal.  While  the  specific  origins  can  be  different  in  each  situation, 
we  are  now  able  to  trace  certain  broad  causative  patterns.  These  are,  in 
the  main,  religious  fundamentalism  and  communalism.  Religious  fanaticism 
and  caste  prejudices  seem  to  make  greater  appeal  to  the  people  than  the 
instincts  of  harmony  and  brotherhood.  While  the  Governments,  both  at 
the  Centre  and  the  States,  take  and  shall  continue  to  take  strong  and 
effective  measures  to  curb  this  growing  fundamentalism  and  rabid 
communalism  we  can  root  out  this  virus  only  by  educating  the  people  of 
the  utter  futility  of  these  activities  and  the  disastrous  consequences  to 
themselves.  In  almost  all  cases  those  who  suffer  are  the  poor  and  the 
innocent. 

There  should  be  co-operation  amongst  the  States,  especially  the 
adjoining  ones,  so  that  all  anticipatory  steps  can  be  taken  in  concert.  It  is 
seen  that  sometimes  the  measures  adopted  in  one  State  to  promote  the 
interests,  particularly  linguistic,  of  their  own  people  exacerbate  the  feelings 
of  the  people  in  the  adjoining  States  giving  rise  to  tensions  and 
disturbances.  Governors  should  be  vigilant  about  such  measures  being 
taken  in  their  States  which  may  have  repercussions  on  other  States. 

Friends,  having  touched  upon  the  subject  of  law  and  order  which  has 
been  and  remains  priority  No.  1,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  another  matter 
which  causes  grave  anxiety,  namely,  the  current  drought  situation.  We  are 
passing  through  a  very  difficult  phase.  Let  us  not  underestimate  either  its 
short  or  long-term  implications.  Water,  food  and  fodder  have  to  be 
provided  on  an  emergency  basis  in  large  tracts  and,  simultaneously,  we 
have  to  think  of  ways  of  coping  with  the  implications  of  monsoon  failure  in 
the  future. 
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In  a  sense,  the  present  drought — the  worst  in  the  century,  according  to 
some  estimates — has  served  one  useful  purpose.  It  has  brought  into  sharp 
focus  the  in-built  resilience  of  the  Indian  economy  and  its  ability  to  face 
shocks.  The  country’s  innate  stamina  has  withstood  nature’s  attack.  The 
availability  of  sizeable  buffer  stocks  built  up  in  the  past  have,  to  a 
significant  extent,  moderated  the  adverse  effects  of  the  drought  on  the 
economy.  Equally,  the  Public  Distribution  System  has  enabled  us  to  reach 
supplies  of  essential  commodities  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  remotest 
areas.  Fortunately,  as  far  as  cereals  are  concerned,  there  is  no  cause  for 
anxiety  for  we  have  adequate  stocks.  Reasonable  demands  of  the  States  for 
essential  commodities  as  well  as  for  relief  works  have  been  satisfactorily 
met.  In  order  to  keep  in  check  the  prices  of  essential  commodities  and  to 
ensure  their  availability  all  over  the  country,  a  number  of  measures  have 
been  taken  in  association  with  State  Governments  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  major  steps: 

(i)  The  demands  of  State  Governments  for  additional  allocation 
of  rice  and  wheat  for  the  public  distribution  system  are  being 
met. 

(ii)  During  the  last  two  months,  more  than  2000  additional  fair 
price  shops  have  been  opened. 

(iii)  An  intensive  anti-hoarding  drive  has  been  launched. 

(iv)  A  number  of  States  and  Union  Territories  have  set  up 
control  rooms  for  monitoring  prices  and  availability  of 
essential  commodities. 

(v)  Manufacturers  and  traders  have  been  urged  to  enforce 
voluntary  discipline  and  maintain  the  supply  line. 

While  the  major  part  of  the  country  was  afflicted  by  serious  drought,  the 
eastern  part  of  India  faced  floods  and  devastation,  no  less  severe  than  the 
sufferings  in  other  areas.  Timely  measures  taken  by  the  State  and  Central 
Governments  have  brought  great  relief  to  the  people  affected  by  the 
floods.  The  role  of  the  defence  forces  in  saving  lives,  air-dropping  of  food 
and  essential  commodities  deserves  commendation.  What  is  required  now 
is  to  envolve  long-term  solutions  which  will  mitigate  the  vagaries  of  the 
monsoon  that  are  bound  to  occur  in  one  or  the  other  part  of  our  large 
country.  We  have  depleted  our  forests  to  unconscionable  extents  for 
meeting  our  immediate  need.  We  have  forgotten,  in  the  pursuit  of  short¬ 
term  objectives,  that  our  natural  resources  need  conservation  and  that  any 
recklessness  in  this  behalf  will  result  in  heavy  penalties.  A  long-term 
perspective  is,  therefore,  needed.  We  must  now  master  the  art  of  raising 
drought-resistant  varieties  of  crops  and  must  see  how  moisture  can  be 
retained  optimally.  But- even  more  important,  we  must  acquire  a  complete 
understanding  and  awareness  of  the  interdependence  of  nature  and  man, 
of  the  balance  of  the  ecological  system.  And  the  awareness  must  inform 
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Government  thinking  at  every  level.  Poverty  alleviation  and  productivity 
are  too  urgent  and  important  a  matter  to  brook  any  neglect. 

I  stressed,  a  little  earlier,  the  indirect  and  inconspicuous  nature  of 
Governors’  work.  But  there  are  areas  where  Governors  enjoy  a  unique 
opportunity  to  play  a  more  direct  role.  I  refer  to  the  many  areas  of  social 
concern,  where  there  is  a  need  for  programmes  that  mitigate  socio¬ 
economic  distress.  Poverty  alleviation  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
Governmental  work  where  Governors  can  constructively  stimulate  people’s 
participation.  The  implementation  of  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
underprivileged  sections  of  society  like  the  Harijans  and  the  Adivasis,  the 
control  of  population  growth  and  programmes  for  the  generation  of 
employment  are  all  items  of  work  in  which  they  can  actively  engage 
themselves. 

Among  those  who  suffer  most  are  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes.  Fully  conscious  of  its  responsibility  towards  these  vulnerable 
sections  of  the  society,  the  Government  has  recently  established  the 
National  Commission  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Commission  is  also  to  take  up  studies  on  different  aspects  of 
the  development  of  the  scheduled  categories  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the 
integration  of  these  groups  with  the  mainstream  of  society.  Governors  and 
Lt.  Governors  will,  I  am  sure,  extend  their  fullest  co-operation  to  the 
National  Commission  under  Article  338  of  the  Constitution. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  one  specific  matter.  Governors  of  States 
having  Scheduled  Areas  are  required  to  make  a  report  annually  to  the 
President  regarding  the  administration  of  such  areas  in  the  State.  These 
reports  are  very  vital  as  they  keep  the  President  apprised  of  the  situation 
regarding  administration  in  the  Scheduled  Areas.  It  is,  however,  observed 
that  the  reports  are  not  being  submitted  in  time.  I  am  sure  this  aspect  will 
get  due  attention.  I  may  also  mention  that  meetings  of  the  Tribes  Advisory 
Councils  constituted  under  Para  4  of  the  Fifth  Schedule  of  the  Constitution 
are  not  always  held  regularly.  The  Council  is  an  important  forum  providing 
consultancy  for  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  policies  and 
programmes.  This  forum  needs  to  be  properly  activated.  It  should  be 
ensured  that  the  Tribes  Advisory  Councils  meet  regularly — at  least' twice 
in  a  year — with  adequate  preparation  and  follow-up. 

As  regards  our  external  relations,  I  would  like  to  express  my  sense  of 
gratification  at  the  successful  visit  by  our  Prime  Minister  to  the  Americas. 
He  had  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of  this  visit  to  reiterate  our  position 
on  apartheid,  disarmament  and  nuclear  arms  control.  The  Prime  Minister 
will,  no  doubt,  give  us  a  fuller  picture  of  our  external  relations  and  more 
particularly  with  our  neighbours  in  the  course  of  his  intervention. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  make  a  mention  of  the  historic  agreement 
signed  between  India  and  Sri  Lanka.  This  Agreement  reiterates  India’s 
commitment  to  the  territorial  integrity  and  unity  of  Sri  Lanka.  At  the  same 
time,  it  safeguards  the  rights  of  the  Tamils  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
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provinces  of  Sri  Lanka,  paving  the  way  for  a  unified  northern  and  eastern 
province  which  will  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy  especially  in 
areas  such  as  law  and  order,  land,  education  and  culture.  Let  us  express 
our  hope  that  notwithstanding  the  impediments  posed  by  some  militants, 
this  Agreement  will  pave  the  way  for  peace  and  harmony  in  Sri  Lanka. 


We  wish  to  see  this  part  of  the  world  free  from  the  conflicts  and 
distortions  which  the  colonial  interregnum  has  bequeathed  to  us.  We  are 
proud  to  belong  to  a  civilization  that  accepts  and  assimilates;  that  offers 
friendship  and  solidarity.  This  is  the  legacy  to  us  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru. 


This  year  marks  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  our  Independence.  We  are 
also  preparing  to  commemorate  the  Centenary  celebrations  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  Each  one  of  you,  in  your  States,  has  taken  several  useful  steps  in  . 
this  regard.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  about  the  plans  which,  you 
will  all  agree,  should  be  marked  by  austerity  and  dignity. 


The  reference  to  austerity  brings  me  to  what  may  be  called  an  ‘internal 
matter’.  Recently  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  Governors  to  the  need  to 
exercise  a  certain  measure  of  restraint  in  the  matter  of  tours  undertaken 
outside  their  States.  I  cannot  put  the  need  for  such  restraint  in  better 
words  than  that  of  our  former  President,  Shri  Sanjiva  Reddy  who  said  at 
the  Governors’  Conference  held  in  March  1979: 

“At  the  last  Conference,  I  had  urged  the  Governors  to  observe  a 
measure  of  restraint  in  their  tours  outside  the  State.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  response  has  been  positive.  In  this  context,  there  is  one 
consideration  which  I  should  bring  to  your  special  notice.  Often  the 
Governors  are  invited  by  virtue  of  the  high  office  they  hold  to  perform  a 
pole  which  is  essentially  ceremonial  in  character.  I  feel  that  for  such 
functions  the  organisers  should  approach  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  being  held,  rather  than  invite  a  Governor  from  outside.” 

I  commend  this  salutary  principle  to  all  Governors  and  Lt.  Governors. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  urge  the  Governors  to  make  more  intensive 
tours  of  their  States  and  visit  more  remote  and  inaccessible  areas  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  guide  the  State  Governments  with  their  own  personal 
observations.  The  people  of  those  areas  will  also  feel- that  they  are  not 
neglected. 


We  have  a  fairly  heavy  agenda  before  us.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
fruitful  discussions .  on  the  various  items. 


India’s  Composite  Personality 


It  is  with  the  greatest  happiness  that  I  participate  in  this  pleasant 
function  today.  May  I,  at  the  outset,  convey  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  to  his  Cabinet  colleagues  and  to  all 
those  associated  with  this  function  for  their  warmth  and  for  the  very 
affectionate  words  spoken  by  them.  I  appreciate  and  value  their  sentiments 
very  greatly  indeed. 

Andhra  Pradesh  has  both  literally  and  figuratively  been  an  inextricable 
part  of  my  life.  I  have  been  visiting  this  part  of  the  country,  travelling  in  it 
and  travelling  through  it  for  the  greater  part  of  this  century.  I  have 
invariably  received  from  all  sections  of  Andhra  society  the  most 
spontaneous  and  sincere  affection. 

To  be  in  Andhra  Pradesh  is  to  be  in  the  presence  of  history.  Andhra’s 
magnificent  eras— right  from  the  times  of  the  Satavahanas,  the  Eastern 
Chalukyas,  the  Kakatiyas  and  the  Rayas  of  Vijayanagaram*  leading  on  to 
the  rise  of  the  Qutb  Shahis  of  Golconda,  of  the  Asaf  Jahi  dynasty  and  the 
political  vicissitudes  experienced  under  the  British — constitute  a  living 
saga.  Despite  the  clash  of  armies  and  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  the  people 
of  Andhra  have  pursued  their  vocations  in  peace,  forging  the  Telugu 
language  into  a  thing  of  power  and  beauty,  building  up  the  noble  edifice  of 
Telugu  literature,  and  expressing  their  aesthetic  impulses  in  music  and 
poetry,  in  sculpture  and  architecture  and  in  dance  and  drama.  Poet  Bharati 
said: 

“In  moonlight  on  the  Indus  waters 
We  shall  sport  in  rowing  boats 
Singing  with  daughters  from  Kerala 
Songs  in  melodious  Telugu.” 

The  ethos  of  the  people  of  Andhra  articulated  itself  magnificently  during 
the  historic  struggle  for  freedom  in  our  times. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  great  privilege  of  participating  in  the  freedom 
movement  beheld  Andhra’s  role  with  admiration.  We  in  the  Tamil  part  of 
the  country  regarded  the  heroes  of  Andhra  Pradesh  as  the  heroes  of  Tamil 
Nadu  just  as  our  compatriots  in  this  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
regarded  the  heroes  of  Tamil  Nadu  as  the  heroes  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  The 
names  of  Andhra  Kesari  Prakasam,  Dr  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya,  Konda 
Venkatappayya  and  Kaleswara  Rao  are  household  names  in  Tamil  Nadu  as 
indeed  they  are  among  all  the  patriotic-minded  people  of  India.  The  great 
social  reformer  Kandakuri  Viresalingam,  for  instance,  has  exercised  an 
influence  that  goes  far  beyond  the  borders  of  this  State.  To  all  those  great 
pioneers,  I  offer  my  reverential  tribute. 

Within  Andhra  Pradesh,  it  is  the  unique  privilege  of  the  city  of 
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Hyderabad  to  represent  an  ethnic  and  cultural  synthesis,  a  bridge  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  a  confluence  of  different  streams  of  civilization 
and  tradition.  Its  unique  ethos,  representing  the  Hindu  as  well  as  the 
Islamic  traditions  of  Indian  culture  in  a  fine  blend,  constitutes  something  of 
a  model  and  an  example  to  the  nation.  Hyderabad’s  history  bespeaks 
India’s  unique  ability  to  receive  and  synthesize  different  cultural  and 
philosophical  influences.  To  come  to  this  city  where  Salar  Jung  set  up  his 
world-famous  museum  and  where  the  Nightingale  of  India,  Shrimati 
Sarojini  Naidu  lived,  is  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  essence  of  India’s 
composite  personality. 

While  freedom  came  to  India  in  1947,  this  part  of  the  country  had  to 
pass  through  two  more  distinct  phases  of  political  evolution.  The  first  was 
the  merger  of  the  Hyderabad  State  in  1948  and  the  second  was  the 
formation  of  the  separate  State  of  Andhra  Pradesh  in  1953. 

My  thoughts  return  today  to  the  year  1953  when,  as  a  Member  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  India,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  on  the  Andhra  State  Bill 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  separate  Andhra  State.  A  detailed 
clause-by-clause  discussion  took  place  on  the  apportionment  of  assets 
between  the  new  State  and  the  residuary  State.  Several  issues  were 
involved:  political,  financial,  administrative  and  legal.  After  the  debate,  I 
concluded  my  observations  in  the  Lok  Sabha  with  the  following  remark:  “I 
cannot  adequately  express  with  all  my  knowledge  of  English  the  feelings  of 
joy  at  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  ambition  of  the  Andhra  people  and  I  wish 
the  new  State  all  success  and  prosperity.” 

It  is  rather  unusual  for  someone  to  quote  from  what  he  has  himself  said 
in  the  past,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  doing  so  today  because 
I  would  like  this  audience  and  the  people  of  Andhra  Pradesh  to  know  how 
happy  I  was  to  express  that  hope  in  1953  and  how  happy  I  am,  today,  in 
1988  to  see  the  reality  of  a  prosperous  Andhra  Pradesh. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  aspect  of  national  life  which  has  not  been  enriched 
by  the  people  of  Andhra,  both  before  and  after  Independence. 

No  other  State  in  India  has  had  the  distinction  of  three  of  its  eminent 
sons  rising  to  the  office  of  Rashtrapati.  Dr  S.  Radhakrishnan,  Shri  V.V. 
Giri  and  Shri  Neelam  Sanjiva  Reddy.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
known  all  three  of  them  intimately. 

Dr  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  treated  me  with  the  most  touching 
affection  over  a  number  of  years.  To  have  known  a  person  of  Dr 
Radhakrishnan’s  stature,  is  to  have  received  a  lesson  in  the  highest  forms 
of  culture.  A  teacher,  a  writer,  a  philosopher  and  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  class,  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  is  a  tilak  placed  by  Andhra 
Pradesh  on  India’s  forehead. 

My  work  in  the  trade  union  movement  brought  me  in  close  touch  with 
Shri  V.V.  Giri,  whose  robust  optimism,  genial  temperament,  and  utter 
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involvement  with  the  aspirations  of  the  working  classes  endeared  him  to 
me. 

Shri  Neelam  Sanjiva  Reddy  has  been  a  kindred  soul  over  a  number  of 
years.  His  deep  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the  Andhra  people,  his  robust 
common  sense  and  unfailing  courtesy  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  great 
sons  of  our  times. 

And  so,  a  closely  woven  spectrum  of  associations  with  Andhra  Pradesh 
crowds  my  mind  today.  These  associations  have,  of  course,  gone  much 
beyond  politics  and  public  life. 

If  Dr  Radhakrisrtnan  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  of  religion  and  philosophy  for  all  time,  the  name  of  one  other 
great  son  of  Andhra  Pradesh  will  also  shine  in  the  realm  of  original 
thought.  I  refer  to  Jiddu  Krishnamurti.  Krishnaji  has  been  described  by  his 
admirers  all  over  the  world  as  ‘the  Seer  who  walked  alone.’  It  is  of  course 
true  that  Krishnaji  always  walked  alone  in  the  sense  that  he  did  not  need 
or  seek  any  following.  But  I  was  one  of  those  countless  persons  around  the 
world  who  were  drawn  to  the  freshness  of  his  thoughts,  the  frankness  of 
his  words  and  the  extraordinary  grace  of  his  personality  and  tvho  have 
journeyed  with  hjim,  intellectually  and  spiritually.  I  had  the  ineffable 
privilege  of  having  received  Krishnaji’s  affection  over  the  years.  It  has 
been  my  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  Krishnaji’s  advice  about  viewing  the 
world  completely  and  totally  free  from  prejudice.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  the  Chief  Minister,  Shri  N.T.  Rama  Rao  has  agreed 
to  set  up  a  permanent  memorial  to  Krishnaji  at  his  ancestral  house  in 
Madanapalle. 

While  Radhakrishnan  and  Jiddu  Krishnamurti  formed  a  spiritual 
influence  on  my  life,  I  cannot  forget  certain  older  spiritual  influences  which 
came  to  me  in  childhood,  I  refer  to  the  gentle  but  irreversible  influence 
which  has  gone  from  Andhra  Pradesh  to  millions  of  homes  all  over  the 
country  in  the  form  of  the  sacred  compositions  of  Annamacharya, 
Bhadrachala  Ramadas  and  Saint  Thyagaraja.  Tirumala  with  which 
Annamacharya  is  associated,  Bhadrachalam  where  Ramadas  composed  his 
emotionally  surcharged  melodies  to  Rama  and  Tiruvaiyaru  in  Tamil  Nadu 
where  Thyagaraja  composed  his  immortal  music,  constitute  high  peaks  in 
the  landscape  of  India’s  cultural  consciousness.  Our  civilisation  cannot 
thank  destiny  enough  for  having  conferred  the  gift  of  these  great 
composers  on  us.  They'  are  not  merely  the  soul  of  Carnatic  music  but 
vehicles  of  dharma. 

The  reference  to  music  brings  to  mind  some  of  the  other  achievements 
of  Andhra  Pradesh  in  the  realm  of  the  performing  arts.  Kuchipudi  in  the 
realm  of  dance  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  national  asset.  The  recently 
revived  but  ancient  craft  of  shadow  puppetry  practised  in  Andhra  has  been 
a  medium  for  the  unbroken  transmission  of  the  story  of  our  great  epics 
among  the  people.  May  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  these  artistic 
modes  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 
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I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  sway  exercised  by  leading  personalities 
from  Andhra  Pradesh  over  the  powerful  medium  of  celluloid.  Whether  as 
producers,  directors  or  as  artistes,  they  have  distinguished  themselves.  Sri 
N.T.  Rama  Rao’s  rendering  of  the  Ramayana  epic  on  the  silver  screen  has 
won  him  deserved  renown. 

Nor  has  art  in  Andhra  been  confined  to  the  stage.  It  permeates  life.  The 
beautiful  ‘Kondapalli’  toys,  the  elegant  Bidri-ware  and  lac-bangles  of 
Hyderabad  have  established  a  nation-wide  reputation.  The  hand- weaving 
traditions  of  Pochampalli  and  Dharmavaram  constitute  a  rare  and 
cherished  national  heritage.  Similarly,  Kalamkari  has  emerged  from  here 
as  a  national  art  form.  I  cannot  also  fail  to  mention  today  the  formidable 
reputation  of  the  Khaddar  fabrics  produced  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  Finer  than 
Muslin,  ‘Andhra  Khadi’  has  never  been  rivalled  for  sheer  quality. 

My  thoughts  also  go  today  to  the  talent  displayed  by  powerful  wielders 
of  the  pen  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  The  names  of  C.Y.  Chintamani,  M. 
Chalapathi  Rau,  Khasa  Subba  Rao  and  K.  Rama  Rao  will  always  be 
remembered  with  pride  and  admiration  in  the  annals  of  Indian  journalism. 
Sons  of  Andhra  Pradesh  that  they  were,  these  eminent  writers  never 
allowed  their  pens  to  be  swayed  from  its  larger  commitment  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  What  mattered  to  them  was  the  greatness  of  Andhra  Pradesh 
through  the  greatness  of  India  and  the  greatness  of  India  through  the 
greatness  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  No  narrowness  could  find  place  in  their 
thoughts.  Their  roots  lay  in  Andhra  soil,  but  the  trees  of  their  life 
branched  out  over  a  larger  field,  flowered  and  fructified  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  nation. 

I  must  also  mention  the  admirable  and  consistent  readiness  of  the  people 
of  this  State  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  Defence  Force.  The  recruits 
from  here  have  made  excellent  soldiers  and  have  risen,  in  the  person  of 
General  K.V.  Krishna  Rao,  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Indian  Army. 

The  subject  of  national  service  reminds  me  today  of  the  pioneering  role 
of  that  great  daughter  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  Durgabai  Deshmukh.  Durgabai 
will  always  remain  a  name  to  conjure  with.  Practical  to  the  core  and  yet 
burning  with  idealism,  Durgabai  showed  what  true  dedication  means  to 
whoever  came  in  contact  with  her.  She  also  knew  what  was  meant  by 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  Proud  to  be  an  Andhra,  she  was  equally  proud  to 
belong  to  and  be  of  service  to  the  whole  country.  The  Andhra  Mahila 
Sabha  set  up  by  her  in  Madras  is  a  living  testimony  to  her  all-India  vision. 

Our  age  is  the  age  of  science.  It  is  the  age  of  great  changes  in  ways  of 
thought  and  in  styles  of  living.  The  country  is  celebrating  this  year  the 
birth  centenary  of  two  pre-eminent  Indian  scientists  who  happen  to  be  of 
Tamil  origin:  the  mathematical  prodigy  Srinivasa  Ramanujan  and  the 
Nobel  Laureate  C.V.  Raman.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  C.V. 
Raman  received  his  formative  education  in  the  Waltair  University  of 
Andhra  Pradesh.  The  product  of  Waltair  has  thus  become  the  pride  of 
India. 
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I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  great  esteem  in 
which  the  country  holds  the  great  and  enduring  work  of  that,  far-sighted, 
broad-minded  and  large-hearted  son  of  Hyderabad,  Sir  Akbar  Hydari.  Sir 
Akbar  served  this  region  and  India  in  a  number  of  distinguished  capacities. 
He  was  committed  to  the  concept  of  communal  amity  and  foresaw  a  future 
of  progress  in  unity  for  the  people  of  this  country.  He  believed  in  the  rapid 
spread  of  education.  His  work  will  forever  abide  in  the  shape  of  the  great 
Osmania  University. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  other  name  that  comes  to  mind  is  of 
Professor  C.R.  Reddy,  who  was  intimately  associated  with  the  growth  of 
Waltair  University. 

A  succession  of  eminent  scientists  continues  to  be  contributed  to  the 
nation  by  Andhra  Pradesh,  among  whom  I  may  mention  Dr  S. 
Bhagavantam  and  Professor  C.N.R.  Rao. 

It  is  only  right  that  Andhra  Pradesh  is  today  the  venue  of  the  major 
project  in  the  realm  of  space  technology  at  Sriharikota.  Likewise,  I  am 
delighted  that  a  pioneering  national  institute  has  been  set  up  only  recently 
in  Hyderabad  in  the  realm  of  bio-technology. 

Today,  several  major  industries  are  in  operation  in  the  State 
manufacturing  a  plethora  of  products  ranging  from  machine  tools,  drugs 
and  pharmaceuticals,  to  heavy  electrical  machinery,  ships,  aeronautical 
parts,  chemicals,  fertilizers  and  so  on. 

The  steel  plant  at  Vishakapatnam,  the  coal-based  fertiliser  plant  at 
Ramagundam,  the  fertiliser  plant  at  Kakinada,  the  major  irrigation 
schemes  such  as  at  Nagarjuna  Sagar  and  the  work  on  the  Telugu  Ganga 
project  take  their  place  among  what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  used  to  describe  as 
‘the  temples  of  modern  India’.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  projects  and 
several  others  which  will  follow  in  their  train  will  carry  Andhra  Pradesh 
further  forward  on  its  progress  to  prosperity. 

The  farmers  of  Andhra  Pradesh  who  produce  several  varieties  of  rice, 
other  foodgrains,  pulses  and  commercial  crops  deserve  the  congratulations 
of  the  entire  nation.  They  have  learnt  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  the  vagaries  of  weather  including  vicious  cyclones  with  stoical 
forbearance.  They  have,  at  the  same  time,  shown  a  readiness  to  adopt 
modern  techniques  of  farming  with  exemplary  enthusiasm.  This  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  since  they  are  the  sons  of  the  soil  on  which  the  great 
Vijayanagar  Empire  once  thrived.  They  are  after  all  descendants  of  the 
civilisation  which  yielded  the  mighty  figure  of  Krishnadeva  Raya. 

This  soil  is  indeed  a  historic  soil.  The  land  here  is  redolent  with 
historical  memories. 

But  land,  of  course,  is  not  all.  As  the  famous  Telugu  poet  G.  Appa  Rao 
said: 

“A  nation  is  not  just  its  soil; 

A  nation  is  its  people.” 
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The  time  has  come  for  the  focus  to  be  brought  back  on  Man.  It  is  one 
thing  to  win  freedom  for  our  country  and  still  another  to  sustain  and 
enlarge  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  make  a  difference  to  the  lives  of  our 
people.  We  swear  by  democracy,  we  swear  by  secularism,  we  swear  by 
socialism  and  we  swear  by  moral  and  spiritual  values.  But  let  us  consider 
how  far  we  have  made  these  values  operative  principles  in  our  individual 
and  collective  lives.  Somehow,  we  seem  to  have  failed  to  recapture  the 
high-souled  patriotism,  the  idealism,  the  spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice  that 
animated  the  leaders  and  the  masses  in  the  great  battles  for  freedom. 

Today,  the  dark  forces  of  violence,  hatred  and  intolerance,  of 
communalism  and  sectionalism  are  fracturing  the  body  politic  and 
undermining  its  stability  and  strength.  We  find  around  us  a  reckless 
disregard  for  elementary  decencies  and  norms  of  civilized  behaviour,  for 
moral  and  spiritual  values.  Truth,  honesty  and  compassion  are  becoming 
casualties.  Who  suffers?  The  people  of  this  country. 

We  are  of  course  proud  of  the  successes  we  have  achieved  in  preserving 
our  democratic  pattern,  in  laying  a  sound  infrastructure  for  our  economy, 
in  creating  a  dynamic  and  diversified  industrial  sector,  in  ensuring  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  production  of  foodgrains  and  in  framing  a  foreign  policy 
consistent  with  our  dignity  and  our  ideals.  But  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
challenges  that  we  still  have  to  face,  the  problems  we  still  have  to  solve. 

I  am  an  optimist  and  I  believe  that  the  people  and  the  Governments  in 
the  Centre  as  well  as  the  States  will  rise  to  the  occasion.  History  tells  us 
that  our  people  have  a  hidden  reserve  of  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
energy.  This  reserve  has  saved  the  nation  at  critical  times.  I  am  confident, 
it  will  do  so  in  the  future  also. 

I  am  thankful  to  all  of  you  for  the  warmth  and  cordiality  you  have 
shown  me. 


Heroes  of  Our  Freedom  Struggle 


I  have  found  one  thing  most  interesting,  instructive  and  inspiring  about 
our  freedom  fighters.  That  is  their  great  optimism  and  faith  in  the  destiny 
of  our  country.  That  quality  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  freedom 
fighters  of  the  Andhra  region.  They  do  not  sit  in  the  twilight  bemoaning 
the  fact  of  the  sun  going  down.  They  prefer  to  set  their  faces  towards  the 
East  and  watch  the  effulgence  of  the  rising  sun  at  dawn  believing  that  the 
brighter  day  is  ahead  of  them. 


Speech  at  a  freedom  fighters’  conference,  Vijayawada,  20  January  1988 
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Having  achieved  freedom.,  freedom  fighters  yearn  to  continue  to 
work  for  the  attainment  of  freedom’s  unfinished  goals.  They  meet 
periodically,  like  this,  to  think  of  the  past,  no  doubt,  but  also  of  the 
future.  They  are  a  creative  people.  And  creative  people  are  a  blessed 
people.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  in  their  midst. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  gatherings  such  as  this 
very  often.  I  am  glad  that  today’s  meeting  is  being  held  here  in 
Vijayawada  which  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  the  history  of  the 
freedom  movement.  It  was  here,  over  six-and-a-half  decades  ago  in 
1921,  that  a  historic  Session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  held. 
Perhaps  every  session  of  the  Congress  in  those  days  could  be  termed 
historic.  But  the  Vijayawada  Session  was  particularly  so,  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  the  Session  was  attended  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Smt  Kasturba  Gandhi  and  also  by  stalwarts  of  the  earlier  generation 
of  Congressmen  represented  by  Vithalbhai  Patel,  Motilal  Nehru  ,  Lala 
Lajpat  Rai,  Chitta  Ranjan  Das,  Abbas  Tyabji,  Hakim  Ajmal  Khan  and 
the  Ali  brothers.  The  younger  generation  of  the  Congress  was  also 
represented  in  the  persons  of  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  and  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  .  What  made  the  Vijayawada  Session  particularly 
significant  was  that  it  was  during  the  Session  that  the  flag  under  which 
the  Indian  National  Congress  fought  for  freedom  was  originally 
designed.  The  name  of  Pingali  Venkayya,  who  presented  the  original 
design  will  always  be  remembered  by  a  grateful  nation.  With  slight 
modifications  suggested  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  that  flag  became  the 
banner,  the  standard  and  the  herald  of  India’s  Independence. 

Even  apart  from  that  session,  Vijayawada  and  Krishna  districts  have 
played  a  notable  role.  This  district  was  used  as  a  base  by  none  other 
than  Andhra  Kesari  Prakasam  Pantulu  himself.  The  Andhra  Kesari 
belonged,  of  course,  to  Guntur  district  but  in  those  days,  as  you  will 
recall,  Krishna  and  Guntur  districts  were  one.  The  other  great  stalwart 
Dr  Pattabhai  Sitaramayya  was  himself  from  this  Krishna  district,  as 
also  other  stalwarts  like  Gadicherla  Harisarvottama  Rao,*  the  first 
political  prisoner,  and  Konda  Venkatappayya. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  people  like  me  to  derive  inspiration  from 
these  titanic  personalities.  The  heroes  of  Andhra  Pradesh  were  the 
heroes  of  Tamil  Nadu  and  the  heroes  of  Tamil  Nadu  were  the  heroes 
of  Andhra  Pradesh.  We  in  Madras  deemed  it  a  matter  of  great  pride 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  leadership  of  people  like  Prakasam, 
Pattabhi,  Giri,  Venkatappayya,  Kaleswara  Rao,  Unnava 
Lakshminarayana,  Kalluri  Subba  Rao,  Ramakrishna  Raju, 
Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar.  Then  there  were  eminent  contemporaries 
of  mine.  Shri  Neelam  Sanjiva  Reddy,  Subba  Reddy,  Dr  B.  Gopala 
Reddi,  Tenneti  Vishwanatham,  Alluri  Satyanarayana  Raju,  Koti  Reddy, 
Bapineedu,  Kala  Venkata  Rao  and  the  late  Sanjiviah  whom  death  took 
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away  so  prematurely  from  our  midst.  Each  of  these  veterans  contributed  in 
their  own  way  to  the  struggle.  Each  brought  a  distinct  and  unique  strength 

to  it. 

Unnava  Lakshminarayana,  for  instance,  lent  powerful  support  to  the 
movement  through  his  Telugu  novel  Malapalli  in  which  the  hero  advocates 
Gandhi’s  methods  for  solying  the  tensions  between  caste  Hindu  landlords 

and  the  so-called  untouchables. 

Bulusu  Sambamurthy,  who  later  became  the  Speaker  of  the  Madras 
Legislative  Assembly,  was  one  of  the  valued  leaders  of  both  Andhra  and 
Tamil  Nadu. 

I  cannot  fail  to  mention  today  the  veteran  P.  Sundarayya.  ‘PS’,  as  he 
was  affectionately  called,  was  one  of  those  who  had  fought  valiantly  for 
freedom  and  played  a  great  part.  My  thoughts  also  go  today  to  Potti 
Sriramuiu,  the  valiant  freedom  fighter,  whose  love  for  Andhra  was  greater 

than  this  own  life. 

It  is  matter  of  great  good  fortune  that  veterans  of  the  struggle  such  as 
Sfari  Sanjiva  Reddy,  Shri  Gopala  Reddi,  Shri  Brahmananda  Reddy, 
Acharya  N.G.  Ranga,  Gouthu  Latchanna  and  Shri  Thimma  Reddy  are  still 
with  us.  All  these  freedom  fighters  and  their  illustrious  colleagues  entered 
the  struggle  headlong  with  only  one  thought,  namely,  the  freedom  of  our 
country  and  the  emancipation  of  our  people.  They  had  no  thought  of 
office;  in  fact,  they  were  not  even  sure  whether  freedom  would  come  in 
their  lifetime. 

All  of  them  were  actuated  by  the  great  spirit  that  lay  behind  the 
movement.  That  spirit  was  an  intractable  one.  No  person  could  confine 
that  spirit,  no  horizon  could  divide  it.  All  the  privations  which  they  had  to 
undergo  failed  to  dampen  that  spirit. 

There  were  many  who  sneered  at  the  movement.  They  ridiculed  our 
work  and  our  sacrifices.  They  laughed  at  the  idea  of  satyagrahis  going  to 
pick  salt,  or  to  sell  Khadi.  They  failed  to  see  the  revolutionary  significance 
of  what  we  were  doing  under  Gandhi’s  guidance.  They,  in  fact  did  not 
even  recognise  our  work  as  revolutionary.  The  loss  was  theirs.  Their 
attitude  only  revealed  their  limited  understanding  of  the  word  ‘revolution’. 
Such  people  thought  that  revolutions  only  grew  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
They  did  not  realise  that  it  was  much  more  revolutionary  to  make  people 
give  up  the  gun  and  to  seek  to  achieve  without  violence  and  without  guns 
what  had  hitherto  been  achieved  only  through  such  violence. 

The  great  seer  that  Gandhiji  was,  he  realised  that  no  national  movement 
in  India  could  hope  to  match  the  British  in  arms.  He  realised  that  we 
would  have  to  adopt  a  radically  different  strategy  and  make  a  totally 
different  appeal  in  order  to  reach  our  goal.  Andhra  Pradesh  vindicated  his 
stand  fully  and  decisively. 

Gandhiji  did  not  run  down  any  of  the  other  movements  for  freedom, 
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even  though  he  may  have  had  reservations  about  the  methodology 
adopted.  Gandhiji,  for  instance,  described  Subhas  Bose  even  in  the  height 
of  their  differences  as  “a  patriot  of  patriots”.  Trained  in  the  Gandhian 
way,  Dr  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya  who’  had  been  defeated  in  the  Congress 
Presidential  election  by  Netaji  also  paid  Netaji  the  most  handsome 
tribute. 

All  of  them,  and  all  of  us,  were  partners  in  the  great  struggle.  One  did 
not  have  to  be  in  politics  necessarily  to  participate  in  the  struggle. 

Col.  D.S.  Raju,  for  instance,  who  was  physician  to  Netaji  in  the  IN  A 
rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  struggle.  Gora,  the  famous  nationalist 
with  his  deep  commitment  to  atheism,  served  the  movement  through  his 
activities  of  social  reform.  Here  again,  even  though  Gandhiji  and  Gora 
had  different  perceptions,  they  still  came  together  for  the  national  cause. 

Andhra  Pradesh’s  contributions  to  the  national  movement  came  not  just 
through  direct  participation  but  also  through  the  powerful  medium  of  the 
press.  I  am  reminded  today  of  the  great  patriot-journalists  contributed  by 
Andhra  Pradesh:  C.Y.  Chintamani,  M.  Chalapati  Rau.  Khasa  Subba 
Rao,  K.  Rama  Rao,  G.V.  Krupanidhi,  K.  Eswara  Dutt  and  K.  Punnaiah. 
They  were  also  freedom  fighters  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

I  am  stressing  the  fact  that  people  got  together  despite  their  diversities 
to  make  the  point  that  today,  when  we  are  celebrating  the  40th 
anniversary  of  our  Indenpendences  we  still  have  differences  among  us, 
but  have  lost  the  secret  of  overcoming  those  differences  and  working 
together.  There  has  got  to  be  an  implicit  understanding  amongst  us  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  integrity  of  the  nation  and  the  unity  of  the  various 
communities  of  our  country  we  will  not  allow  our  differences  to  come  in 
the  way.  But  that  simple  understanding  seems  to  elude  us. 

Herein  lurks  a  great  danger.  There  are  forces  within  and  without  who 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  see  our  hard-won  freedom  and  our  unify  being 
undermined.  We  must  not  allow  them  that  satisfaction.  We  must  resolve 
to  protect  our  freedom  and  our  unity  at  all  cost. 

When  we  entered  the  freedom  struggle  we  left  behind  not  just  our 
families  but  also  all  the  limitations  which  we  have  inherited  from  our 
past,  the  limitations  of  caste,  creed,  language  and  province.  We  entered 
the  great  Ganges  of  our  national  struggle  as  ordinary  mortals  beset  with 
prejudices.  But  we  emerged  as  soldiers  with  a  common  purpose. 

We  will  be  making  a  mistake  if  today  we  feel  that  the  common  purpose 
was  only  the  attainment  of  the  political  freedom  of  our  country.  The 
common  purpose,  as  Gandhiji  taught  us,  was  the  attainment  of  a  whole 
range  of  social  ideals  in  which  justice,  social,  economic  and  political, 
would  be  made  available  to  every  person,  be  he  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
or  the  Daridranarayan,  as  Gandhiji  called  him.  That  purpose  remains 
today  only  partially  fulfilled.  In  attaining  the  unfulfilled  goal,  our  first 
requirement  is  unity  and  just  as  we  had  sunk  all  differences  and  come 
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together  during  the  National  Movement  we  must  now  sink  our  differences 
and  come  together  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  our  country. 

And  in  the  furtherance  of  this  objective  we  must  start  with  the  youth  of 
our  country.  Our  children  are  exposed  to  new  subjects  and  new  techniques 
of  learning.  But  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether,  apart  from  modern 
education,  we  are  giving  them,  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to 
generation,  something  of  the  timeless  values  which  were  inherited  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  masters  and  leaders  of  our  National  Movement:  the  values 
of  patriotism,  of  dharma  and  of  karma.  We  must  transmit  to  the  younger 
generation  accounts  of  the  brave  acts  and  deeds  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  freedom  movement,  so  that  they  realise  that  freedom  did  not  drop 
on  our  laps  as  the  rain  drops  from  heaven.  They  must  realise  that  this 
country  went  through  an  ordeal  of  fire  before  it  became  free  and  that,  now 
that  it  is  free,  it  is  our  duty  and  their  duty  to  see  that  freedom  is 
preserved,  that  the  integrity  of  the  nation  is  preserved,  that  the  values 
which  we  preached  to  the  world  a  millennia  ago  are  still  practised  in  our 
own  country. 

I  must  congratulate  Shri  Thimma  Reddy  and  his  colleagues  for  having 
organised  this  conference  of  freedom  fighters.  Such  reunions  are  necessary 
for  us,  because  they  help  us  to  recapture  something  of  the  spirit  of  those 
great  times  and  thereby  pass  them  on  to  the  present  generation. 

Participating  in  this  function  has  been  for  me  a  home-coming.  One  does 
not  thank  one’s  own  brothers  for  receiving  one  in  their  homes.  And  so  I 
will  not  offer  the  customary  and  formal  word  of  thanks.  But  I  would  like 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  know  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  joy  for  me  to  meet  all  of  you  once  again  under  the  auspices  of  this 
conference. 

Soldiers  that  you  have  been,  may  you  continue  to  battle  for  the  great 
causes  dear  to  all  of  us  and  may  success  attend  your  efforts. 


One  India,  One  People 


It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  participate  in  this  delightful 
function.  I  must  at  the  outset  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  you — the 
people  of  Diglipur — for  your  warm  welcome.  Your  gesture  has  touched  me 
profoundly. 

These  islands  are  not  just  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  our  great 
country,  India,  but,  indeed,  of  the  whole  world.  The  Andaman  and 
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Nicobar  islands  are  Nature’s  gift  to  Man:  pure,  radiant  and  peaceful.  The 
clear  sky  mirrored  in  the  equally  clear  waters  of  the  sea,  evergreen  forests 
and  crystalline  sands  make  this  archipelago  a  veritable  paradise. 

Ptolemy,  the  2nd  Century  Roman  geographer  is  believed  to  have  placed 
these  islands  in  his  map  of  the  world,  describing  them  as  “islands  of  good 
fortune”. 

For  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  fortune  has  smiled  for 
centuries  with  undimmed  friendliness. 

But  the  maritime  activities  of  Britain  eclipsed  this  idyllic  situation.  The 
islands,  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  Archibald  Blair  two  hundred  years  ago, 
went  under  the  British  in  the  shape  of  the  first  settlement  at  Port 
Cornwallis.  Neither  letting  the  people  free  to  live  their  lives  nor  helping 
thepi  to  progress,  the  British  chose  to  convert  the  islands  into  a  penal 
colony.  After  the  First  War  of  Independence  in  1857,  as  you  are  aware, 
patriots  like  Bareendra  Nath  Ghose,  Veer  Savarkar  and  Trailokya 
Maharaj,  who  had  dared  to  challenge  the  might  of  the  Empire  were 
brought  here  and  confined  in  the  Cellular  jail. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  could  not,  however,  be  suppressed.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Japanese  dislodged  the  British  hegemony  over  the 
islands  and,  in  1944,  Netaji  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  unfurled  the  national 
tricolour  on  this  soil.  Naming  tjie  Andaman  &  Nicobar  islands  as  Shaheed 
and  Swaraj  islands,  he  created  a  new  history  for  these  islands. 

Ever  since  freedom,  these  islands  have  been  marching  steadily  on  the 
road  to  progress.  Today,  there  are  nearly  300  small-scale  and  handicrafts 
industrial  units  in  the  islands.  A  wide  variety  of  wood  products  are  made 
here  and  used  all  over  the  country.  Industrial  training  centres  impart 
training  to  local  residents  and  help  produce  useful  articles.  The  setting  up 
of  the  Island  Development  Authority  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Prime 
Minister  marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  rapid  development  for  this 
region. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Territory,  Diglipur  is  also  undergoing  a  change.  This 
is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  attention  received  by  this  territory  since 
the  setting  up  of  the  Island  Development  Authority.  Means  of 
communication  are  fast  improving  and  the  new  helicopter  service  has 
helped  in  integrating  this  town  with  Port  Blair  and  the  mainland. 

Whether  it  is  introduction  of  trunk  telephone  facilities  or  a  Low  Power 
TV  Transmitter,  it  would  certainly  reduce  the  sense  of  isolation  and  help 
in  integrating  the  people  of  this  territory  with  the  mainland. 

The  Andaman  Trunk  Road  which  is  likely  to  complete  55  Km  of 
roadways  from  Austin  Strait  to  Nabagram  will  further  improve 
transportation  and  communication  facilities.  The  Kalpong  River  Valley 
Project  will  also  prove  a  great  boon  when  it  provides  irrigation  and 
additional  power.  Health  facilities  will  be  augmented  considerably  when 
the  Community  Health  Centres  start  functioning. 
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What  is  particularly  gratifying  is  that  all  these  changes  have  taken  place 
steadily,  with  the  active  participation  of  the  people  of  the  region.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  the  people  of  this  territory  to  receive  and  absorb 
new  influences  without  losing  their  identity. 

The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  are  the  home  of  some  of  our  most 
precious  tribal  communities.  These  communities  are  equal  partners  in  the 
nation’s  efforts  at  progress  through  modernization.  But  modernization,  to 
us  in  India,  is  not  a  blind  adoption  of  the  western  or  any  other  ‘model’  of 
advancement.  We  prize  our  cultural  values,  our  heritage  of  synthesis, 
assimilation  and  harmony;  of  balance,  moderation,  compassion  and 
ahirnsa. 

The  people  of  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  drawn  as  they  have  been 
due  to  historical  reasons,  from  all  parts  of  India,  offer  an  example  of  such 
harmony  and  amity.  This  is  an  example  that  needs  to  be  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

National  unity  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  No  religion  preaches  hatred  and 
intolerance.  Vested  interests,  both  external  and  internal,  are  inciting 
communal  passions  which  tend  to  divide  India.  Answering  communalism 
with  communalism  will  only  lead  to  a  vicious  circle.  Hatred  cannot  conquer 
hatred.  We  are  the  proud  inheritors  of  the  doctrine  of  ahimsa ,  compassion 
and  brotherhood.  We  must  remember  that  there  is  only  one  India  and  we 
are  one  people  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  the 
southernmost  tip  at  Indira  Point. 

To  the  service  of  that  great  ideal,  let  us  all  dedicate  ourselves. 

May  I  once  again  thank  the  people  of  Diglipur  for  this  reception.  I  wish 
them  every  happiness  and  prosperity. 


Progress  in  Tune  with  Nature 


It  is  with  the  greatest  happiness  that  I  am  visiting  Car  Nicobar  today. 
The  sight  of  these  emerald  isles  on  the  blue  Bay  of  Bengal  leaves  an 
indelible  impression  in  one’s  mind,  Nature  has  showered  her  bounty  on 
these  islands.  But  breathtaking  as  this  place  is  in  its  geophysical 
endowments,  I  believe  that  the  most  precious  thing  about  the  Andaman 
and  Nicobar  Islands  is  the  grace  and  goodness  of  the  people  of  these 
islands. 

The  Nicobarese  are  a  very  vital  and  progressive  community.  They  have 
come  forward  in  a  big  way  to  participate  in  the  process  of  development 
and  also  in  terms  of  their  integration  with  the  national  mainstream. 

The  Nicobar  District  is  the  home  of  the  Shompens  who  still  lead  their 
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customary  life.  The  conventional  patterns  of  development  are  not  likely 
to  suit  them.  For  them  the  accent  will  have  to  be  on  preserving  their 
unique  values  and  life-system  while  at  the  same  time  securing  for  them 
fruits  of  economic  development. 

Another  major  concern  that  is  distinctive  to  this  island  territory  has  to 
be  that  of  ecology  and  environmental  protection.  The  islands  have  a 
unique  and  well-preserved  eco-system  which  is  fragile  and  which 
supports  certain  flora  and  fauna  which  occur  only  in  these  islands.  If  we 
have  to  preserve  the  wonder  and  the  treasure  of  Nature  in  these  islands 
then  a  consciousness  for  environment  will  have  to  be  incorporated  into 
our  planning  process  and  schemes  of  development  as  also  in  our  system 
of  education. 

Progress  must  come  to  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  but  it  must 
come  with  deference  to  their  people,  their  traditions,  their  ecology. 

Earlier  today,  I  visited  the  tomb  of  a  great  man  associated  with  Car 
Nicobar:  the  late  Bishop  John  Richardson.  Bishop  Richardson  was  a 
Member  of  the  First  Parliament  at  the  same  time  that  I  was.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  receiving  the  Bishop’s  affection  and  kindness  during 
those  eventful  days.  I  was  struck  by  his  great  devotion  to  the  Andaman 
and  Nicobar  Islands.  He  had  a  sense  of  affectionate  respect  for  the 
islands,  which  was  instructive.  It  is  my  privilege  today  to  honour  the 
sacred  memory  of  this  devoted  Christian  who  lived  a  life  of  great 
nobility  through  service  to  the  people  of  Nicobar  and,  thereby,  to 
India’s  composite  personality. 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  our  people  religious,  cultural  and 
educational  freedoms.  It  safeguards  in  particular,  the  rights  of  our 
minorities  and  tribes.  The  principle  of  secularism  is  enshrined  in  a 
number  of  Articles  in  our  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  has  also  carefully  and  methodically  devised  federal 
arrangements  which  satisfy  local  aspirations  and,  at  the  same  time, 
ensure  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Nation.  The  Constitution  has, 

thereby,  sought  to  ensure  a  balanced  development  of  our  regions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Nicobar  District  is  marchipg  forward 
with  the  rest  of  this  Territory  and  the  country,  on  the  path  of 
development.  Rural  development  programmes  being  implemented  under 
the  Tribal  Sub-Plan,  I  understand,  are  creating  -  new  avenues  and 

opportunities  for  self-employment  and  supplementary  employment.  What 
is  heartening  to  note  is  that  the  new  technologies  are  being  adapted  to 
the  tribal  ethos.  Efforts  have  been  taken  to  see  that  full  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  the  tribals  in  employment  under  various  departments  of 
government.  This  needs  to  be  further  expanded.  The  remoteness  and 

isolation  of  the  territory  is  being  overcome  specially  with  the 

introduction  of  rapid  means  of  transportation  through  Indian  Airlines 
service  and  the  Pawan  Hans  flights.  The  helicopter  service  introduced  in 
the  islands  in  January  last  year  has  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  inter-island 
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transporation.  Inter-island  Mail  has  already  started  moving  by  air, 
revolutionizing  the  Union  Territory's  postal  system. 

Further,  with  the  setting  up  of  TV  transmitters,  STD  ancj  telex  facilities, 
the  telecommunication  network  within  the  islands  and  between  the  islands 
as  a  whole  and  the  mainland  is  now  strong. 

The  most  important  message  that,  in  my  mind,  can  go  from  the 
Andaman  <and  Nicobar  Islands  is  the  message  symbolized  in  the  unity  of 
the  people  of  this  Territory.  People  of  diverse  faiths,  languages  and 
customs  live  here  together.  They  live  in  amity  aftd  tolerance,  free  of  all 
prejudices.  They  offer  a  veritable  example  and  model  for  others  to 
emulate. 

May  faith  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  which 
all  of  you  so  beautifully  symbolize,  spread  and  strengthen  all  over  our 
great  country. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  all  the  people  of  this  village  and  through 
them  to  the  whole  of  Car  Nicobar  for  their  happiness. 


A  Giant  Leap  Forward 


I  am  no  stranger  to  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands.  I  have  come  here 
on  earlier  occasions  as  Defence  Minister  and  have  been  entranced  by  its 
beauty  and  grace.  This  territory  is  not  just  a  piece  of  lalnd,  it  is  a  piece  of 
poetry. 

And  the  author,  the  poet,  the  artist,  is  Nature  herself.  She  has  created 
this  enchantment  of  air,  water,  land;  of  birds,  flowers  and  trees;  of  multi¬ 
coloured  fish  and  corals,  and  has  handed  them  over  to  us  as  the  gift.  We 
become,  therefore,  Nature’s  trustees. 

The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  are  a  natural  legacy  to  India  of  which 
she  is  proud  and  of  which  she  must  take  the  greatest  care. 

At  the  time  when  the  British  held  sway  over  India,  their  interest  was 
clearly  limited.  It  was  limited  to  the  political  and  commercial  exploitation' 
of  our  resources;  geophysical,  natural  and  human. 

The  Andamans  appeared  to  them  as  a  settlement  from  where  their 
maritime  interests  could  be  served.  It  appeared  to  them  as  an  outpost  to 
which  politically  inconvenient  patriots  could  be  banished.  It  appeared  to 
them  as  a  forest  with  inconceivably  large  reserves  of  wood  which  could  be 
used  for  colonial  commerce. 
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The  Cellular  Jail  here  in  Port  Blair  is  a  monumental  testimony  to  the 
closed  and  cynical  approach  of  the  British  power. 

But  Nature’s  gift  was  not  meant  thus  to  be  distorted.  The  resurgence  of 
Indian  nationalism  naturally  affected  these  Indian  islands  as  well  and 
Netaji  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  siezed  upon  the  opportunity  provided  by 
Japan’s  success  in  these  parts  to  free  the  Islands  from  the  yoke.  As  you  are 
aware,  Netaji  arrived  in  the  Andamans  on  29  December  1943  to  take  over 
the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  from  the  Japanese  navy.  He  stayed  in 
the  abandoned  residence  of  the  British  Chief  Commissioner  on  Ross 
Island.  He  hoisted  the  National  tricolour  in  the  Gymkhana  Grounds  on  30 
December  1943.  He  also  visited  the  Cellular  Jail.  He  flew  back  to  Bangkok 
enroute  to  Rangoon  on  1st  January  1944.  Netaji  appointed  Col.  A.G. 
Loganadan  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 
Col.  Loganadan  along  with  four  other  IN  A  officers  arrived  in  Port  Blair  on 
11  February  1944  and  established  the  Azad  Hind  Government  in  the 
Andamans. 

Today,  over  four  decades  later  when  we  think  of  that  historic  home  we 
cannot  help  feeling  a  great  surge  of  patriotic  fervour.  The  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands,  in  that  sense,  anticipated  coming  events  and  showed  the 
rest  of  the  nation  the  way.  That  is  an  everlasting  achievement  of  this 
Territory. 

Even  today,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  continue  to  show  the 
way  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  A  great  and  wonderful  diversity  —  ethnic, 
cultural,  and  linguistic  —  marks  this  Island.  The  Territory  is  a  mini-India.  I 
understand  that  as  many  as  eight  different  languages  are  used  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  different  schools  here.  This  is  a  heart-warming 
and  hope-giving  situation. 

Language  is  meant  to  unite,  not  divide;  convey,  not  antagonise.  It  is  a 
matter  of  gratification  that  the  Central  University  at  Pondicherry  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands.  I  understand  that 
reservation  of  seats  for  students  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  in 
some  important  departments  are  under  active  consideration  of  the 
University  authorities.  I  am  sure  that  with  this  facility  the  students  from 
the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  will  have  greater  opportunities  of 
interaction  with  the  mainland  and  the  advances  -made  there  in  science  and 
technology. 

This  Territory  is  now  poised  to  take  a  giant  leap  forward  towards 
progress.  The  setting  up  of  the  Island  Development  Authority  (IDA) 
under  the  chairmanship  of  our  Prime  Minister  marks  a  watershed  in  the 
story  of  these  islands.  The  programmes  of  the  IDA  bid  fair  to  transform 
the  rhythms  of  life  in  the  islands  without  in  any  manner  affecting  the 
identity  of  the  tribal  and  other  communities  living  here.  Preserving  the 
natural  environment  of  this  ecologically  sensitive  region  is  also  a  priority.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Administration  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  will 
ensure  that  development  never  means  destruction.  Progress  and 
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preservation  can  and  must  go  together.  Indeed  they  cannot  do  without 
each  other. 

With  these  words,  may  I  once  again  thank  the  people  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  for  the  warmth  with 
which  they  have  received  me.  I  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  the  reception 
that  has  been  accorded  to  me. 

May  I  extend  to  the  people  of  this  extremely  precious  Union  Territory, 
my  very  best  wishes  for  their  happiness. 


Towards  Self-Sufficiency 


On  the  eve  of  the  39th  Republic  Day,  I  extend  to  all  fellow- 
citizens  my  warmest  greetings  and  good  wishes. 

We  recall  on  this  happy  occasion  that  38  years  ago,  our  country  was 
welded  into  a  sovereign  Democratic  Republic  assuring  our  people  Justice, 
Liberty,  Equality  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  From  the  snows  of 
Kashmir  to  the  pastures  of  Kanyakumari,  from  the  sand  dunes  of  Kutch  to 
the  lush  green  forests  of  Assam  our  people  rejoiced  over  the  new  era  that 
was  dawning  upon  them. 

The  renowned  Hindi  poet  Jayashankar  Prasad,  whose  centenary  we  are 
about  to  celebrate,  has  captured  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  scintillating 
verse : 

“.From  atop  the  soaring  cliffs  of 
the  snow-clad  Himalayas 
Calls  the  voice  of  our 
resplendent  Bharat: 

O  Brave  and  immortal  sons 
of  mine 

Heed  the  call  of  Freedom, 

Be  resolute,  take  a  vow 
To  march 

On  the  virtuous  path  that 
Opens  before  you. 

Onward,  ever  onward,  march!” 

Our  leaders  knew  that  Swaraj  was  not  so  much  an  arrival  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  and  arduous  journey.  The  real  task  lay  ahead: 
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the  task  of  providing  our  people  with  a  better  quality  of  life.  Our  leaders 
were  fully  conscious  that  political  freedom  by  itself  cannot  transform  a 
backward  society  into  a  prosperous  one.  Social  and  economic  reforms, 
therefore,  claimed  their  highest  priority. 

Working  within  the  canons  of  parliamentary  democracy  and  through  the 
mechanism  of  planned  economic  development,  India  has  sought  to  meet  its 
objectives  of  social  justice  with  the  active  participation  of  the  people.  The 
progress  the  country  has  achieved  over  the  last  four  decades  is  no  small 
achievement.  And  seen  in  the  context  of  our  steadily  increasing 
population,  it  is  truly  commendable. 

These  four  decades  have  seen  India  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  food  and 
its  efficient  distribution  among  our  masses.  Our  farmers  have  shown  an 
astonishing  ability  to  take  to  new  farm  practices  with  enthusiasm.  They 
have  virtually  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  us.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the  farmers  of  India.  May  they 
continue  to  meet  with  every  success. 

The  industrial  infrastructure  has  also  been  firmed  up  and  we  are  now  in 
the  frontline  of  newly  independent  countries  in  the  production  of  basic 
industrial  goods.  An  impressive  rate  of  overall  growth  has  been  registered 
during  the  present  decade.  Not  only  has  there  been  industrial  growth  tn 
absolute  terms,  Indian  industry  has  shown  an  ability  to  diversify  and  to 
produce  goods  of  considerable  .sophistication.  We  now  produce  consumer 
goods  that  satisfy  not  only  our  internal  but  also  sophisticated  external 
markets.  I  would  like  to  offer  my  felicitations  to  Indian  entrepreneurs  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  large  and  small,  on  their  continuing 
enterprise. 

And  as  one  who  has  had  a  long  and  cherished  association  with  labour,  I 
would  like  to  emphasise  that  in  this  success  story  the  contribution  of  the 
working  classes  has  been  considerable.  The  nation  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  labour. 

Thanks  to  all  these  developments  we  are  now  approaching  the  ideal 
condition  of  a  self-sufficient  nation,  described  in  the  Tamil  classic 
Thirukkural  as  follows: 

“That  is  an  ideal  State  which  is  self-sufficient. 

That  State  is  no  good  State  which  has  plenty 

by  seeking  from  others.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  India  has  been  able  to 
shake  off  the  stagnation  of  ages  and  initiate  its  process  of  growth  without 
falling  into  the  trapdoor  of  international  debts. 

All  this  goes  to  vindicate  the  policies  and  programmes  set  before  the 
nation  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  We  can  legitimately  feel  proud  of  our 
accomplishments  in  all  these  fields  of  human  endeavour. 

Yet,  there  is  no  room  for  complacency.  The  growing  population  calls  for 
a  greater  momentum  of  growth  in  food  production  and  other  wage  goods. 
The  climbing  graphs  of  production  must  intertwine  with  the  living  and 
working  conditions  of  our  masses.  The  vast  segment  of  people  below  the 
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poverty  line  still  need  to  be  helped  out.  It  is  these  people  that  Gandhiji 
had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  daridranarayana.  It  is  these  people 
Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  had  in  mind  when  he  started  his  Bhoodan 
Movement.  It  is  the  same,  ‘lowly  and  lost’  whom  Mother  Teresa  serves 
today  from  the  depths  of  her  being. 

Our  socio-economic  system  must  as  a  whole  find  ways  of  reaching  these 
people.  I  would,  in  fact,  say  that  our  system  must  begin  with  these  people. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  achieve  this.  The  manner  in  which  we  as  a 
nation  have  coped  with  one  of  the  worst  droughts  of  recent  times 
demonstrates  our  ability  to  do  so.  A  drought  like  any  other  adversity 
always  hits  the  poorest  sections  hardest.  But,  thanks  to  the  success  of  our 
past  policies  of  agricultural  development,  the  large  buffer  stock  of  food 
grains  and  the  efficient  public  distribution  system,  we  have  been  able  to 
mitigate  suffering  to  a  great  extent.  Our  Prime  Minister  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi 
visited  the  drought-affected  areas  and  acquainted  himself  with  the 
problems  face  to  face  and  arranged  for  timely  assistance  to  State 
Governments. 

No  polity  or  economy  howsoever  well  developed  can  be  regarded  as 
successful  unless  the  people  have  shared  goals  and  objectives  towards 
national  issues.  There  can  be  no  difference  among  our  people  on 
preserving  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Nation  and  no  sacrifice  can  be  too 
great  for  maintaining  its  sovereign  independence.  Within  these  parameters 
our  Constitution  guarantees  the  protection  of  religious,  educational  and 
cultural  freedoms  and  safeguards  the  rights  of  minorities  and  hill  tribes. 
The  secular  nature  of  the  nation  is  fully  embedded  in  a  number  of  Articles 
of  the  Constitution.  It,  therefore,  behoves  us,  the  people  of  India  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  ideal  of  secularism  on  this  auspicious  Republic 
Day. 

Whenever  external  challenges  have  threatened  us,  such  as  in  1962,  1965 
and  1971,  Indian  unity  has  blazoned.  But  we  should  be  able  to  display  the 
same  spirit  in  our  journey  towards  national  development  which  is  no  less 
arduous. 

Unfortunately,  certain  forces  seek  to  impede  that  progress.  Violent 
groups  appealing  to  narrow  loyalties  and  base  passions  cause  repeated 
setbacks  to  our  march  towards  progress. 

The  spurt  in  communal  riots  in  various  parts  of  the  country  has  caused 
considerable  distress  to  the  people.  While  the  specific  origins  can  be 
different  in  each  situation,  we  are  now  able  to  trace  certain  causative 
patterns.  These  are,  in  the  main,  religious  fundamentalism  and 
communalism. 

The  cult  of  terrorism  continues  to  vitiate  life  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  It  indulges  in  cowardly  attacks  on  the  poor  and  the  innocent  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  issues.  Inevitably,  reactions  set  in  and  threaten 
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to  perpetuate  the  vicious  circle.  We  must,  however,  leave  no  one  with  the 
impression  that  terrorists  can  deflect  our  people  from  their  fundamental 
values,  the  values  of  ahimsa  and  of  brotherhood.  We  must  let  no  one 
under-estimate  the  basic  adherence  of  our  people  to  the  values  of 
tolerance,  non-violence  and  compassion  which  have  marked  Indian 
civilization  for  millennia.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  pressures  and  pulls  of  sub¬ 
national  loyalties  will  give  way  to  the  far  greater  loyalty  of  our  people  to 
the  Indian  Nation. 

May  I  once  again  quote  Saint  Thiruvalluvar  who  said: 

(Translated  by  the  revolutionary  freedom  fighter  V.V.S.  Iyer) 

“That  is  the  great  nation  which  is  not 
divided  into  warring  sects 
which  is  free  from  murderous  anarchists 
And  which  has  no  traitors  within  its 
bosom  to  ruin  it.” 

Written  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  truth  shines  as  an  eternal  warning 
to  the  nation. 

No  society  exists  in  isolation.  India  cannot  and  has  not  remained 
unconcerned  about  developments  around  it. 

The  continuing  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka  led  us  to  offer  our  good  offices  to 
both  parties  to  the  dispute  in  that  country.  The  historic  agreement  signed 
between  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  President  J.R.  Jayewardene  is 
indeed  a  peaceful  and  democratic  solution  to  the  ethnic  problem  of  Sri 

Lanka.  Unfortunately,  a  section  of  the  Tamils  of  Northern  Sri  Lanka  has 

not  co-operated  in  the  implementation  of  the  agreement.  I  do  hope  that  it 
will  soon  realise  the  value  of  the  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Agreement  and  help  in 
paving  the  way  for  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  beautiful 
island.  Statesmanship  of  a  very  high  order  as  well  as  perseverance  will  be 
required  to  take  the  agreement  to  its  desired  conclusion  and  to  secure  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Tamils  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  provinces  of 
Sri  Lanka.  The  Indian  Peace  Keeping  Force  which  has,  played  a 
commendable  role  in  the  trying  circumstances  in  Sri,  Lanka  deserves  both 
honour  and  praise.  Waging  peace  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  waging 
war.  But  it  is  also  infinitely  more  rewarding. 

India’s  desire  to  see  the  end  of  conflicts  goes  beyond  this  part  of  the 

world.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  us  that  our  work  against  the  arms  race  as 

exemplified  in  the  Six  Nations  Five  Continent  Initiative  for  Peace  and 
Disarmament  and  in  the  Delhi  Declaration,  has  led  to  the  building  of 
world  opinion  in  that  direction. 

The  recently  concluded  agreement  between  President  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  on  the  elimination  of  land-based 
intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles  has  been  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
the  entire  world.  It  is  India’s  fervent  hope  that  this  agreement  will  be 
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followed  by  a  series  of  initiatives  which  will  finally  usher  in  an  era  of 
disarmament  and  peace.  India  will  continue  to  strive  for  that  ideal. 

Friends,  as  we  enter  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  our  Republic  Jet;  us  recall  to 
our  minds  one  image  above  all  others:  the  image  of  our  National  Flag 
which  was  presented  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
was  adopted  by  it  amidst  resounding  applause.  Dr  Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan,  speaking  in  the  Assembly  at  the  time,  said  of  the  colours 
and  design  on  our  Flag: 

“We  are  putting  in  the  very  centre  the  white, the  white  of  the  Sun’s  rays. 
The  white  means  the  path  of  light....  The  orange,  the  Bhaguwa  colour, 
represents  the  spirit  of  renunciation....  All  forms  of  renunciation  are  to 
be  embodied  in  Raja  Dharma.  Philosphers  must  be  Kings.  Our  leaders 
must  be  disinterested  .  They  must  be  dedicated  spirits....  The  green  is 
there,  our  relation  to  the  soil,  our  relation  to  the  plant  life  here,  on 
which  all  other  life  depends.  We  must  build  our  Paradise  here  on  this 
green  earth....  This  Flag  tells  us  ‘Be  ever  alert,  be  ever  on  the  move,  go 
forward,  work  for  a  free,  flexible,  compassionate,  decent,  democratic 
society  in  which  Christian,  Sikhs,  Moslems,  Hindus,  Buddhists  will  all 
find  a  safe  shelter”. 

Let  us  all  unite  under  this  banner  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals 
which  our  Flag  symbolises. 


A  Land  of  Colourful  People 


X  am  delighted  to  be  in  your  midst  today  in  this  beautiful  town  of 
Pasighat.  I  am  impressed  by  the  scenic  beauty  of  this  town  located  on  the 
great  Siang  river. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  leading  role  which  this  town  has  played  in 
Arunachal  Pradesh  in  the  field  of  education.  The  generation  that  has  come 
to  occupy  leading  positions  in  professional,  social  and  political  spheres  in 
the  State  has  largely  grown  from  the  institutions  of  Pasighat.  They 
symbolise  the  Arunachal  urge  for  betterment  of  life. 

Now  that  Arunachal  Pradesh  has  become  a  State  they  also  carry  the 
burden  of  considerably  enhanced  responsibility  for  allround  development 
of  the  State  and  its  people. 

Pasighat  and  its  adjoining  areas  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
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against  alien  domination.  Instinctively  the  freedom  loving  tribals  fought 
against  attempts  to  enslave  them  and  succeeded  in  safeguarding  a 
considerable  measure  of  autonomy  and  self-government.  Not  far  from 
here,  at  Kekar  Monying,  as  early  as  1911  the  heroic  people  of  this  area 
resisted  the  alien  domination  and  fought  to  preserve  their  identity. 

In  contrast  with  its  tribal  hinterland  Pasighat  has  the  characteristics  of  a 
town.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  different  from  the  stereotype  of  urban 
clusters  that  we  see  mushrooming  in  the  plains  and  foothill  areas  of  our 
country.  It  serves  as  a  modernising  edge  of  the  tribal  society  with  which  it 
maintains  a  meaningful  interface.  The  people  of  this  town  have  to 
comprehend  its  unique  position  in  the  body  politic  of  the  State  and  to 
continue  to  enhance  its  value  as  an  agent  of  desirable  change. 

The  foremost  value  that  the  people  of  this  town  have  to  inclulcate  is 
discipline,  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  It  is  through  discipline  that  the 
physical  form  of  the  town  may  be  further  improved.  Social  and  political 
activity  must  be  carried  out  in  a  framework  of  discipline  so  that  our  youth 
and  other  activist  groups  do  not  find  themselves  alienated  from  traditions 
of  the  tribal  society  for  peace  and  harmony. 

Arunachal  Pradesh  has  a  unique  record  of  amity.  Communal,  religious, 
linguistic  and  regional  conflicts  that  plague  other  parts  of  India  are  happily 
absent  from  this  State.  Even  the  process  of  attainment  of  statehood  has 
been  free  from  agitation  and  strife,  which  is  a  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Arunachal  Pradesh.  We  have  to  further  build  on  that  tradition  of  peace 
and  harmony.  As  Arunachal  Pradesh  proceeds  on  the  path  of  modern 
development,  the  capacity  of  its  people  to  resolve  issues  through  discussion 
and  compromise  and  without  unnecessary  conflict  will  prove  to  be  of  great 
value. 

For  historical  reasons,  Arunachal  Pradesh  has  joined  the  journey 
towards  development  rather  late  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  huge 
backlog  in  infrastructure  and  facilities.  A  particularly  debilitating  deficiency 
is  ip  the  area  of  education.  Development  efforts  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
have,  however,  been  rapid  as  a  result  of  which  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  State  has  increased  at  a  pace  much  higher  than  the 
national  average.  Rich  in  forest,  mineral  and  hydel  power  resources, 
Arunachal  Pradesh  has  a  high  industrial  potentiality.  The  coal  reserve  of 
the  territory  comprising  the  Namchik-Namphuk  coal  field  in  the  Tirap 
district  is  estimated  at  850  lakh  tonnes.  The  estimated  crude  oil  reserve  is 
15  lakh  tonnes.  Vast  deposits  of  dolomite  exist  at  Rupa  in  the  West 
Kameng  district.  The  limestone  deposit  at  Tidding  in  the  Lohit  district 
indicates  a  reserve  of  910  lakh  tonnes.  Besides,  occurrences  of  graphite, 
quartzite,  kyanite,  mica,  iron  and  copper  ores  are  also  reported.  Given 
these  generous  endowments  and  a  comparatively  smaller  burden  of 
population,  the  opportunities  for  development  available  to  the  State  are 
indeed  immense. 

What  is  necessary  is  to  establish  a  set  of  priorities  which  would  tally  with 
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the  aspirations  of  the  people  and  to  set  about  implementing  those  priorities 
with  dedication  and  hard  work.  Agricultural  practices  have  to  be 
modernised  with  the  adoption  of  settled  cultivation,  as  opposed  to  jhum. 
Emphasis  needs  to  be  laid  on  productive  self-employment,  small-scale 
entrepreneurship  and  co-operatives.  Horticulture  affords  immense 
possibilities  and  Arunachai  apples  bid  fair  to  compete  with  those  of 
Kashmir  and  Himachal. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  living  in  the  hills  and  dales  of  Arunachai 
will  continue  to  keep  in  step  with  the  rest  of  India  and  progress  steadily 
towards  a  better  socio-economic  order. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  this  idyllic  town  and  meet  its  colourful  people, 
and  see  their  dances.  I  appreciate  the  warmth  with  which  I.  have  been 
received  and  convey  my  best  wishes  to  you  all  for  a  happy  and  prosperous 
future. 


A  Saga  of  Sacrifices 


A  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  in  this  gathering  of  patriots.  May  1  extend 
my  tribute  to  the  brave  sons  of  Arunachai  Pradesh  who  became  the  chosen 
instruments  of  destiny  in  resisting  the  colonial  power. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  British  made  a  number  of  attempts  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  to  subjugate  the  freedom-loving  tribes  of  the  North 
East  Frontier  Tract.  These  attempts  met  with  spontaneous  and  stiff 
resistance  from  all  corners  of  Arunachai  Pradesh.  The  history  of  that 
period  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  struggle  which  the  Arunachalee 
spirit  had  to  wage  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  British  empire. 

The  entire  country  is  proud  of  the  resistance  offered  by  this  part  of  our 
North  East.  The  epic  struggle  against  the  expedition  launched  by  the 
British  in  1911-12  to  subjugate  the  Adi  tribes  inhabiting  these  areas  is 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  Both  punitive  and  exploratory  in  nature  this 
expedition  was  aimed  at  bringing  the  proud  Adis  into  submission.  The 
campaign  was  launched  on  October  22,  1911  under  the  command  of 
General  Bower,  with  a  force  of  about  2500  rifles.  How  .  the  force 
concentrated  at  Pasighat,  before  proceeding  into  the  dense  jungles  along 
the  course  of  the  Siang  river,  burnt  down  New  Renging  village  on 
November  8  and  advanced  further  on  November  19,  only  to  meet  with  the 
stiffest  resistance  from  the  Adis  above  the  Igar  stream  is  all  now  part  of 
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the  story  of  our  struggle  for  freedom.  The  Adis  let  loose  a  volley  of 
arrows  and  stone  chutes  which  caused  considerable  damage  to  the 
advancing  British  army  near  this  stream.  The  crowning  moment  of  the 
Adis,  however,  was  at  Kekar  Monying,  where  the  Adis  had  set  up  a 
well-fortified  stockade.  The  great  cliff  at  Kekar  Monying  was  the  chief 
gate  to  the  Adi  territory.  The  British  encircled  it  on  November  26.  But 
despite  the  shattering  impact  of  concentrated  gun-fire,  the  Adis  staked 
their  all.  A  number  of  Adis  sacrificed  their  lives  in  this  encounter.  They 
preferred  to  give  up  their  lives  but  not  their  liberty. 

They  thereby  demonstrated  India’s  great  spirit  of  self-respect. 

Kekar  Monying  symbolizes  the  courage  of  all  the  tribes  of  Arunachal 
Pradesh,  who  put  up  a  brave  front  against  the  mighty  British  empire 
despite  considerable  odds.  Their  love  of  freedom  found  true  expression 
with  the  departure  of  the  British  in  1947  and  the  people  of  Arunachal 
Pradesh  along  with  the  other  people  of  India,  became  proud  members 
of  the  Indian  fraternity  on  15th  August,  1947.  Today  when  the  Nation 
has  just  celebrated  the  40th  Anniversary  of  Independence,  it  pays 
homage  to  the  freedom  fighters  who  resisted  the  onslaught  of 
imperialism  at  Kekar  Monying. 

The  freedom  won  by  us  through  such  sacrifices  has  got  to  be 
defended  at  all  cost.  For  this,  the  unity  shown  by  the  Adis  will  be 
needed  by  the  country. 

As  forces  of  disruption  try  to  weaken  our  hard-won  liberty  and 
threaten  to  destroy  the  composite  fabric  of  our  national  life,  let  us  all 
resolve  to  keep  before  ourselves  the  great  example  of  the  heroes  of  our 
freedom  struggle.  Let  us  draw  inspiration  and  strength  from  them. 

The  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  them  is  through  unity  of  purpose 
and  unity  of  action. 

That  unity  will  be  the  greatest  Memorial  to  those  valiant  sons  of 
India. 


Facing  the  Challenges  Unitedly 


It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  you  for  the  first  time  as  President.  I 
welcome  you  to  this  session  of  Parliament.  I  particularly  felicitate  the 
new  members,  who  for  the  first  time,  include  a  representative  from  the 
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newly  constituted  constituency  of  Daman  and  Diu.  I  give  my  good  wishes 
to  the  people  of  Goa,  which  has  attained  statehood. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  deprived  of  the  presence  of  a  great  soul.  A 
link  with  the  stirring  days  of  the  freedom  struggle  is  no  more.  A  close 
associate  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  was  a  symbol  of 
the  spirit  of  non-violence  and  secularism.  His  life  was  a  saga  of 
unsurpassed  courage  and  sacrifice.  I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  other 
colleagues  who  have  left  us,  including  the  former  Prime  Minister,  Shri 
Charan  Singh,  and  Shri  M.G.  Ramachandran,  Chief  Minister  of  Tamil 
Nadu,  who  through  his  far-sightedness  worked  for  and  strengthened 
national  unity. 

Our  vision  of  India  is  of  a  land  whose  unity  and  integrity  are 
invulnerable  to  external  threats  or  internal  weaknesses; 

—  where  the  ideals  of  democracy,  secularism  and  socialism 
enshrined  in  our  Constitution,  are  fully  realised; 

—  where  social  justice  prevails,  with  equality  of  opportunity  for 
every  human  being; 

—  where  science  and  technology  have  helped  to  wipe  out  poverty 
and  disease; 

—  where  economic  development  does  not  exhaust  the  bounties  of 
nature,  but  creates  wealth  in  harmony  with  it; 

—  where  industrialisation  and  modernization  are  fused  with  moral 
and  spiritual  values; 

—  where  all  religions  and  cultures  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect  and  qo-operation. 

We  want  an  India  whose  interaction  with  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
dedicated  to  peace  and  international  co-operation  and  a  new  world  order 
based  on  equality,'  freedom  and  justice. 

In  the  last  40  years  we  have  progressed  along  this  path,  illumined  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  We  shall  adhere  to  it,  come  what 
may,  with  the  determination  and  courage  instilled  in  us  by  Indira  Gandly. 

The  struggle  for  Independence  was  the  precursor  to  the  struggle  for  self- 
reliant  progress,  the  struggle  for  social  emancipation,  the  struggle  to 
recover  for  India,  her  traditional,  historic  place  in  the  vanguard  of  human 
civilization.  Our  achievements  have  been  notable.  More  notable  still  has 
been  the  consistency  of  our  endeavour,  the  sincerity  of  our  effort,  the 
dedication  and  hard  work  of  our  people.  Our  primary  goal  has  been  the 
rapid  amelioration  of  poverty  and  its  eradication.  The  key  to  the 
alleviation  of  poverty  lies  in  a  rapid  and  sustained  expansion  of 
employment  opportunities  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  Our  strategy  has 
been  to  combine  direct  intervention  in  favour  of  the  poorer  segments  of 
society  through  asset-creation  and  employment-creation  anti-poverty 
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programmes,  with  faster,  and  more  diversified  growth,  underpinned  by  a 
massive  programme  of  quality  education.  We  seek  to  realize  the  full 
potential  of  our  unmatched  human  resources  while  harmonizing  the 
country’s  educational  profile  with  the  growth  requirements  and 
employment  needs  of  our  economy.  We  have  moved  purposefully  towards 
the  achievement  of  our  aims.  The  pace  of  progress  has  markedly 
quickened  in  the  last  seven  years.  The  Eighth  Plan  must  provide  for  even 
faster  growth,  the  maximisation  of  employment  opportunities  and  the 
vigorous  reduction  of  regional  disparities.  We  need  both  a  higher  rate  of 
growth  and  a  composition  of  growth  which  matches  the  basic  needs  of  our 
people  and  the  evolving  requirements  of  our  economy  and  society. 

We  have  pursued  growth  within  the  framework  of  two  crucial 
parameters  :  the  freedom  of  our  country  and  the  freedom  of  our  people. 
To  this  end,  we  have  built  strong  institutions  to  guarantee  the  democratic 
rights  of  our  citizens  and  to  overcome  the  many  challenges  to  our 
Independence,  integrity  and  nationhood.  Efforts  have  been  mounted,  from 
outside  and  within,  to  subvert,  suborn  and  undermine  our  democratic 
political  system.  Our  ever-vigilant  people  have  thwarted  all  such  efforts. 

The  failure  of  the  rains  has  tested  the  resilience  of  olir  economy  and  the 
strength  of  our  purpose.  Our  farming  community,  and  indeed  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  has  responded  to  this  serious  economic  challenge  in  the  most 
heroic  manner.  The  people  are  co-operating  magnificently  with  the 
Government.  The  nation’s  economic  performance  is  a  tribute  to  the 
soundness  and  strength  of  our  development  strategy. 

With  a  determined  and  concerted  national  effort,  the  challenge  of 
terrorism  is  being  met  in  Punjab  and  elsewhere.  Following  President’s  Rule 
in  Punjab,  the  law-enforcing  agencies  have  harnessed  the  resurgent  will  of 
the  people  of  Punjab  and  mounted  a  determined  campaign  against 
misguided  anti-national  elements.  The  foremost  task  is  to  crush  terrorism 
and  isolate  the  secessionists.  The  terrorists  have  lately  stepped  up  their 
depredations.  They  have  to  contend  with  the  high  morale,  regenerated 
professionalism  and  strict  vigilance  of  our  security  forces.  They  also  have 
to  contend  with  the  people’s  refusal  to  be  browbeaten  or  cowed.  There  can 
and  will  be  no  compromise  over  the  nation’s  integrity  and  unity.  In  the 
search  for  a  non-violent  political  solution  of  the'  problem  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution,  Government  stands  ready  for  a  dialogue 
with  all  those  who  eschew  violence.  The  nation  mourns  the  loss  of 
innocent  lives.  We  salute  those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause 
of  national  unity. 

In  Tripura,  the  extremists  stepped  up  their  campaign  of  terror.  The 
escalated  violence  and  mounting  loss  of  innocent  human  lives  left 
Government  with  no  option  but  to  declare  Tripura  as  a  disturbed  area.  We 
are  determined  to  put  down  violence  there. 

We  are  unflinching  in  our  determination  to  root  out  communalism? 
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fundamentalism  and  other  fissiparous  tendencies.  Committees  of  National 
Integration  Council  have  been  active  in  devising  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  communal  harmony.  The  Centre  and  the  States  must  make 
sustained  efforts  to  implement  the  Fifteen-Point  Programme  for  the 
welfare  of  the  minorities. 

We  are  committed  to  the  elimination  of  the  consequences  of  centuries  of 
ostracism,  discrimination  and  oppression.  We  have  reorganised  the 
National  Commission  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  and 
strengthened  the  office  of  the  Commissioner.  The  importance  we  attach  to 
the  welfare  and  development  of  these  disadvantaged  sections  of  our  society 
is  reflected  in  the  Seventh  Plan  outlay  of  over  Rs.  14,000  crores  in  their 
favour.  It  is  a  matter  of  particular  satisfaction  that  coverage  of  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  under  the  IRDP  has  reached  41  per  cent,  far 
exceeding  the  target  of  30  per  cent. 

During  the  year  elections  were  held  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Kerala, 
West  Bengal,  Haryana,  Nagaland,  Meghalaya  and  Tripura. 

The  provisions  of  Article  356  of  the  Constitution  were  invoked  in  Tamil 
Nadu  in  view  of  the  situation  that  developed  there  in  January.  Elections  in 
the  State  are  proposed  to  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

The  Commission  on  Centre-State  relations  which  was  set  up  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Shri  Justice  R.  S.  Sarkaria  has  submitted  its  report.  The 
views  of  Parliament,  States  and  members  of  the  public  will  be  taken  into 
account  before  arriving  at  decisions. 

The  National  Policy  on  Education  is  our  pledge  to  the  coming 
generations  and  our  gauge  to  the  future.  Quality  education  for  all  is  the 
key  to  national  development.  A  programme  of  action  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Policy  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1986.  Major  steps  were 
taken  during  the  year  in  pursuance  of  the  Policy.  Our  concern  for  primary 
education  is  paramount.  “Operation  Blackboard”  was  launched  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  and  the  infrastructure  in  primary  schools. 
Particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  educationally  backward  States.  The 
massive  programme  for  training  5  lakh  teachers  annually  has  been 
continued.  A  national  core  curriculum  is  being  developed  to  impart  an 
awareness  of  our  heritage  and  a  sense  of  national  cohesion.  The  number  of 
Navodaya  Vidyalayas  has  risen  to  206.  An  analysis  of  admission  tests  to 
these  schools  for  1986  shows  that  41  per  cent  of  the  selected  children 
belong  to  families  below  the  poverty  line,  77  per  cent  come  from  rural 
areas,  and  the  percentage  of  children  from  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  is  much  higher  than  their  percentage  in  the  total 
population.  The  scheme  for  free  secondary  stage  education  for  girls  is  now 
being  implemented  in  all  States.  A  comprehensive  scheme  has  been  drawn 
up  for  the  vocationalisation  of  education.  Government  are  working  on  a 
number  of  measures  to  enhance  the  quality  of  higher  education  and 
technical  education. 
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The  promotion  of  the  small  family  norm  is  a  high  national  priority.  Last 
year  we  recorded  20  million  acceptors  of  contraceptive  coverage:  the 
highest  level  ever  achieved.  The  problems  of  family  welfare  and  health  are 
interlinked.  They  are,  therefore,  being  tackled  through  an  integrated  set  of 
measures.  Immunisation  programmes  have  accelerated  over  the  last  two 
years. 

The  emancipation  of  women  from  all  forms  of  prejudice,  discrimination 
and  abuse,  deprivation  and  oppression  is  a  national  duty  and  a  national 
task.  Their  full  and  equal  participation  in  the  nation’s  life  is  a  national 
imperative.  Government  have  prepared  a  perspective  plan  upto  the  year 
2000  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  women.  Government  have  also 
reconstituted  the  National  Committee  on  Women  to  review  and  advise  on 
policies  and  programmes  for  women.  A  National  Commission  has  been 
established  to  look  into  the  problems  of  women  in  the  unorganised  sector. 
Its  report  is  expected  shortly. 

Following  the  barbaric  incident  at  Deorala,  the  Commission  of  Sati 
(Prevention)  Act,  1987,  was  passed.  Government  are  determined  to  root 
out  this  evil  practice.  These  efforts  should  be  backed  by  the  widest  possible 

mobilisation  of  public  opinion. 

* 

A  very  significant  feature  of  our  changing  society  is  the  transformation 
taking  place  in  the  country’s  demographic  profile.  As  a  people,  we  are 
growing  younger.  Therefore,  meeting  the  needs  of  our  youth  and  fitting 
them  for  their  role  in  the  nation’s  life  are  matters  of  high  priority.  The 
Nehru  Yuvak  Kendras  have  been  galvanised  into  a  high-level  activity. 
Intellectual  and  physical  discipline,  and  a  sense  of  enterprise  and 
adventure,  are  being  instilled  in  lakhs  of  our  boys  and  girls  through  the 
NSS,  the  Bharat  Scouts  and  Guides  and  the  National  Cadet  Corps.  The 
Sports  Authority  of  India  has  done  commendable  work  in  affording 
opportunity  to  the  athletic  prowess  of  our  youth. 

Harmonious  industrial  relations  were  a  significant  feature  of  the  year. 
We  compliment  both  labour  and  management  on  their  constructive 
attitudes.  We  want  to  promote  a  participatory  management  culture  in 
industry.  Government  intend  to  bring  forward  a  comprehensive  Bill  on 
industrial  relations  and  a  Bill  for  major  changes  in  the  Employees’ 
Provident  Fund  Act. 

While  segments  of  our  work-force  have,  organized  themselves  to  secure 
and  safeguard  their  rights,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  working 
people  are  unorganized  and,  therefore,  exploited.  Data  about  their 
condition  of  work  is  inadequate  and  action  to  ameliorate  their  lot 
unsatisfactory.  We  are  deeply  concerned  about  their  welfare  and  progress. 
We  are  committed  to  the  improvement  of  their  conditions.  We  have, 
therefore,  appointed  the  National  Commission  on  Rural  Labour.  We  have 
also  framed  a  National  Policy  on  Child  Labour.  Voluntary  agencies  are 
being  associated  in  the  identification  and  rehabilitation  of  bonded  labour. 
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The  Twenty-Point  Programme  has  infused  new  hope  in  the  countryside. 
It  accounts  for  30  per  cent  of  the  total  plan  outlay  for  the  current  year. 
IRDP,  NREP  and  RLEGP  are  our  major  instruments  in  the  attack  on 
rural  poverty.  In  the  last  seven  years,  IRDP  has  assisted  23.4  million 
families  belonging  to  weaker  sections  and  other  backward  groups  below 
the  poverty  line.  Women  now  constitute  16  per  cent  of  the  beneficiaries. 
During  the  period  April  1987- January  1988,  NREP  and  RLEGP  generated 
471  million  man-days  of  employment. 

Water  for  the  first  time  has  been  recognized  as  a  vital  national  asset. 
The  new  National  Water  Policy  derives  from  the  national  consensus  on  this 
point.  This  paves  the  way  for  effective  planned  development  arid  efficient 
utilization  of  our  national  water  resources. 

The  Ganga  Action  Plan  has  caught  the  nation’s  imagination.  It  is  in  full 
swung  in  25  towns  and  cities.  The  protection  of  the  environment  has 
emerged  as  a  major  national  priority.  Environmental  standards  have  been 
notified  for  24  priority  industries.  Parliament  has  already  amended  the  law 
on  air  pollution.  Stringent  legislative  action  is  planned  to  protect  our 
forests  and  prevent  the  pollution  of  water. 

Government  undertook  legislation  in  the  winter  session  of  Parliament  to 
establish  a  National  Housing  Bank.  One  of  its  major  tasks  will  be  to 
finance  housing  for  the  weaker  section.  In  this  session,  Government  will 
bring  forward  a  National  Housing  Policy  for  providing  dwellings  for  the 
unsheltered  millions. 

A  major  item  of  the  Twenty-Point  Programme  is  the  development  of  a 
more  responsive  administration,  especially  in  its  interface  with  the  weaker 
sections.  A  series  of  workshops  of  District  Collectors  on  the  subject  of 
responsive  administration  is  being  held.  The  machinery  for  the  redressal  of 
public  grievances  is  being  strengthened.  Special  programmes  are  being 
organised  to  train  officials  of  the  District  Planning  Cells. 

Plans  to  provide  speedy  and  inexpensive  justice  for  the  underprivileged 
are  making  headway.  A  committee,  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  as 
Patron-in-Chief,  has  been  entrusted  with  the  implementation  of  legal  aid 
schemes. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  last  year  to  the  drive  against  smuggling, 
foreign  exchange  racketeering  and  drug  trafficking.  The  Central  Economic 
Intelligence  Bureau  is  coming  down  hard  on  syndicates  of  smugglers  and 
racketeers. 

The  menace  of  drugs  is  assuming  worrying  proportions.  If  we  are  not 
careful,  the  flower  of  our  youth  could  be  endangered,  the  physical  and 
moral  fibre  of  the  nation  could  be  sapped  We  are  determined  to  fight  this 
evil.  The  Narcotics  Control  Bureau  made  major  seizures  of  drugs  during 
the  year.  Programmes  have  been  launched  for  the  de-addiction  and 
rehabilitation  of  unfortunate  victims  of  drug  abuse. 

We  are  consciously  directing  science  and  technology  to  the  removal  of 
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poverty,  particularly  in  rural  India.  This  is  the  aim  of  our  five  technology 
missions.  The  tasks  assigned  to  these  five  missions  are:  to  provide  potable 
water  to  all  villages  in  the  country;  to  immunise  20  million  pregnant 
women  and  18  million  infants  against  vaccine-preventable  diseases;  to 
impart  functional  literacy  to  30  million  adults;  to  augment  the  production 
of  oilseeds  and  edible  oil;  and  to  provide  increased  access  to 
telecommunication  services.  These  missions  have  formulated  their 
operational  plans  for  1988-89  and  1989-90.  The  plans  are  being  closely 
monitored  and  carefully  evaluated. 

Government  have  adopted  the  approach  of  integrated  energy  for  rural 
areas.  Natural  and  perennial  sources  of  energy  like  solar,  wind,  biomass, 
mini-hydel  sources  and  improved  chulhas  are  being  popularised. 

Oil  exploration  and  exploitation  are  being  intensified.  Refining  capacity 
will  be  further  augmented.  A  Centre  for  High  Technology  has  been 
established  to  acquire,  develop  and  adapt  modern  technologies  in 
refineries.  The  first  section  of  the  HBJ  pipeline  was  completed  during  the 
year. 

Significant  strides  have  been  made  in  electronics.  India  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  few  countries  with  its  own  technology  for  manufacturing 
electronic  exchanges.  Software  exports  are  shaping  up  as  a  major  new  area 
of  growth. 

In  nuclear  science,  we  are  among  the  few  with  a  mastery  of  the  complete 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  for  the  production  of  nuclear  power.  A  landmark  in  this 
area  has  been  the  designing  of  500  MW  capacity  reactors.  The  Nuclear 
Power  Corporation  has  been  established  to  enhance  the  nuclear  power 
programme. 

August  1987  was  a  landmark  in  our  effort  to  develop  capabilities  in  sea¬ 
bed  mining.  The  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  International  Seabed 
Authority  registered  India’s  claim  for  a  mine  site  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for 
exploration  and  development.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  India  is  the  first 
country  to  be  granted  such  a  claim  by  the  Authority. 

The  first  Indian  Remote  Sensing  Satellite,  designed  and  developed  by 
the  Indian  Space  Research  Organisation  (ISRO),  is  being  launched  next 
month  by  a  Soviet  launcher.  The  second  flight  of  the  augmented  Satellite 
Launch  Vehicle  with  the  SROSSP-II  satellite  will  be  launched  in  April. 
This  satellite  will  carry  a  joint  ISRO- West  German  payload.  In  June,  our 
communication  satellite  INSAT-IC  will  be  launched  on  the  French  Ariane 
launcher. 

Our  economy  has  demonstrated  its  resilience  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
worst  climatic  setbacks  in  memory,  namely,  the  widespread  drought  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  and  the  floods  in  the  eastern  region.  We  have 
stood  up  well  to  the  challenge  and  warded  off  a  crisis  because  the 
development  strategy  followed  by  Indira  Gandhi,  and  the  new  initiatives  of 
the  past  three  years,  have  imparted  an  intrinsic  strength  to  our  economy. 
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We  will  ensure  the  restoration  of  momentum  in  agricultural  growth  as  soon 
as  normalcy  returns  to  climatic  conditions. 

About  45  million  hectares  of  land  spread  over  269  districts  in  15  States 
and  6  Union  Territories  was  affected  by  the  drought.  In  many  areas,  it  was 
the  second  successive  year  of  failure  of  rains;  in  some,  the  third  or  the 
fourth.  A  shortfall  of  7  to  10  per  cent  in  foodgrains  production,^  as 
compared  to  the  1986-87  level,  is  apprehended.  A  comprehensive  strategy 
was  evolved  to  combat  the  impact  of  the  drought.  Central  relief  assistance 
was  expeditiously  provided  to  the  States  for  employment,  drinking  water 
and  the  supply  of  fodder.  The  flow  of  essential  commodities  through  the 
Public  Distribution  System  was  greatly  expanded.  A  package  of  debt  relief 
and  additional  credit  assistance  was  made  available  to  farmers.  For  those 
affected  for  three  or  more  years,  this  included  a  moratorium  on  principal 
and  interest  payments.  A  strategy  for  maximising  Rabi  production  has 
been  adopted. 

We  have  always  believed  that  the  nation  can  be  strong  only  if  the  farmer 
and  farming  are  strengthened.  Our  quest  for  self-reliance  in  foodgrains  has 
served  us  well.  We  built  substantial  buffer  stocks.  These  have  helped  us 
tide  over  difficult  situations.  In  recent  years,  rice  productivity  has  increased 
in  the  eastern  states  covered  by  the  Special  Rice  Production  Programme. 
Government  afre  making  determined  efforts  to  ensure  that  foodgrains 
output  reaches  175  million  tonnes  by  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Plan. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  increasing  the  productivity  of  dry  land  farming. 
A  Task  Force  has  been  set  up  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  strategy.  A 
recent  innovation  is  agricultural  planning  on  the  basis  of  agro-climatic 
zones. 

The  funds  needed  for  drought  relief  greatly  exceeded  the  amount 
originally  budgeted.  It  became  necessary  to  take  fiscal  counter-measures  to 
check  inflationary  pressures.  A  temporary  surcharge  was  introduced  on 
Income  Tax,  Wealth  Tax,  Corporation  Tax  and  Customs  Duty.  Strict 
economy  was  enforced  in  public  expenditure.  The  Reserve  Bunk  also  took 
measures  to  mop  up  excess  liquidity  in  the  banking  system  and  tighten 
selective  controls.  Inflationary  pressures  have  been  much  less  than  in 
earlier  droughts.  In  1979-80  the  wholesale  price  index  had  risen  by  over  21 
per  cent.  In  contrast,  the  increase  up  to  the  third  week  of  January  1988  has 
been  only  9.8  per  cent. 

The  performance  of  the  industrial  sector  has  been  commendable.  It 
reflects  the  success  of  Government  policies  in  stimulating  investment  and 
production  and  promoting  technological  upgradation.  A  special  tribute  is 
due  to  our  industrial  workers  who  responded  well  to  the  call  for  raising 
productivity.  Since  1984-85,  industry  has  grown  at  a  rate  between  8.5  to  9 
per  cent  per  annum.  The  momentum  continued  into  1987-88  with  the 
general  index  of  industrial  production  showing  a  growth  of  10.2  per  cent  in 
April-November  1987.  For  the  year  as.  a  whole,  it  is  likely  to  exceed  8  per 
cent  as  the  effects  of  the  drought  become  evident  in  the  non-agricultural 
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sectors.  The  small-scale  sector  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  industry  in  this  period.  A  National  Equity  Fund  has  been 
established  to  provide  financial  support  to  small-scale  manufacturing  units. 
The  Sick  Industrial  Companies  (Special  Provisions)  Act,  1987  became 
operational  last  May. 

The  infrastructure,  which  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  public  sector,  has 
performed  very  well.  This  segment  of  the  economy  had  shown  healthy 
growth  in  1986-87,  with  power  generation  expanding  by  10.2  per  cent,  coal 
by  7.5  per  cent  and  railway  freight  by  7.4  per  cent.  AH  these  continued  to 
show  their  strong  performance  in  the  current  year.  Power  generation  in 
April-December  1987  was  7.6  per  cent  higher  than  the  previous  year, 
despite  a  substantial  decrease  in  hydel  generation  due  to  drought.  Thermal 
power  generation  grew  by  16.1  per  cent.  The  Plant  Load  Factor  in  April- 
December  1987  has  averaged  55  per  cent,  compared  with  52.2  per  cent 
during  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year.  The  growth  rate  in  coal  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1987-88  was  10.2  per  cent.  Railway  freight  expanded  by 
5.4  per  cent. 

The  public  sector  occupies  the  commanding  heights  of  the  national 
economy.  It  safeguards  the  economic  independence  of  India.  It  must  and 
will  continue  to  play  this  pivotal  role  in  our  development  strategy  of 
building  socialism.  For  this  very  reason,  Government  have  stressed  the 
need  for  improving  its  efficiency  and  financial  viability.  We  are  giving  the 
public  sector  greater  operational  autonomy  through  Memoranda  of 
Understanding. 

The  balance  of  payments  position  has  been  managed  successfully  despite 
a  difficult  external  situation.  Governement’s  efforts  at  promoting  exports 
have  yielded  results.  Exports  have  shown  a  healthy  growth  of  24.7  per  cent 
in  value  terms  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  while  the  increase  in 
imports  has  been  kept  at  13.5  per  cent.  The  trade  deficit  over  April- 
December  1987  was  lower  than  the  deficit  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Gevernment  will  keep  the  balance  of  payments  position  under  close  watch. 

Central  Sector  Plan  outlays  have  been  ahead  of  Seventh  Plan  targets. 
While  this  is  gratifying,  we  have  to  pay  much  closer  attention  to  the 
achievement  of  physical  targets.  The  Mid-term  Review  of  the  Seventh  Plan 
has  been  completed  by  the  Planning  Commission  and  will  shortly  be 
presented  to  the  National  Development  Council  and  Parliament. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  Indian  mind  has  transcended  “narrow 
domestic  walls”  and  seen  all  of  humanity  as  one  large  family.  Ours  is  a 
millennial  heritage  of  tolerance  and  compassion,  of  the  self-confident 
assimilation  and  synthesis  of  all  that  is  best,  from  wherever  it  comes.  Our 
struggle  for  freedom  was  guided  by  the  ancient  principles  of  truth,  of  non¬ 
violence  and  of  humanity  as  one.  The  basic  tenets  of  our  foreign  policy 
derive  from  this  integrated  and  deeply  entrenched  world-view.  The 
philosophy  and  practice  of  non-alignment  is  modern  India’s  outstanding 
contribution  to  contemporary  international  relations.  It  was  a  philosophy 
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conceived  and  elaborated  by  those  great  men  of  vision,  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  First  a  minority  view,  deprecated  and  even  derided, 
it  has  grown  to  embrace  two-thirds  of  the  international  community, 
profoundly  influencing  thinking  people  everywhere,  crucially  contributing 
to  the  shaping  of  a  new  world  order.  Our  foreign  policy  has  safeguarded 
our  sovereignty,  promoted  our  national  interests  and  made  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  building  of  a  just,  equitable  and  democratic  world 
order.  We  believe  in  the  peaceful  resolution  of  international  disputes.  We 
seek  the  enlargement  of  our  friendship  and  co-operation  with  all  countries. 
We  are  committed  to  the  promotion  of  peaceful  co-existence  and  nuclear 
disarmament. 

While  defence  strategists  remained  mired  in  obsolete  concepts  of 
deterrence,  in  a  world  threatened  with  extinction  by  nuclear  weapons,  on 
the  very  morrow  of  Hiroshima,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
grasped  the  catastrophic  implications  of  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  elimination  of  these  weapons  became  a  principal  plank  of  independent 
India’s  foreign  policy.  Throughout  the  last  forty  years,  India  has  worked 
steadfastly  for  a  non-violent  world  without  nuclear  weapons.  The  Six- 
Nation  Initiative,  in  which  Indira  Gandhi  played  a  leading  part, 
contributed  significantly  to  resumption  of  the  deadlocked  disarmament 
negotiations.  The  Initiative  has  mobilised  opinion  world- wide  in  favour  of 
nuclear  disarmament.  It  has  helped  set  the  stage  for  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  in  Washington  last 
December  on  the  elimination  of  land-based  intermediate  and  short-range 
missiles.  While  welcoming  this  agreement  as  a  historic  first  step  towards 
nuclear  disarmament,  we  have  emphasised  the  need  to  ensure  rapid 
progress  towards  further  and  substantial  reductions  in  nuclear  arsenals,  and 
the  induction  of  all  nuclear-weapon  powers  into  the  process.  The 
Stockholm  Summit  of  the  Six-Nation  Initiative  last  month  spelt  out  the 
steps  which  need  to  be  taken  in  the  wake  of  the  INF  Treaty  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  the  global  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  within  a -specified 
period  of  time. 

Our  future  is  also  threatened  by  the  growing  degradation  of  the 
environment.  We  must  ensure  environmentally  sustainable  deveopment. 
We  support  international  efforts  to  realise  this  objective.  We  hosted  a 
meeting  of  the  World  Commission  on  Environment  and  Development.  The 
Prime  Minister  addressed  the  United  Nations  during  the  special  debate  on 
the  Commission’s  Report. 

In  July  1987,  we  concluded  the  historic  Indo-Sri  Lanka  agreement  which 
has  been  welcomed  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  all  other  parts  of  India  as  the 
harbinger  of  peace  in  Sri  Lanka  and  justice  for  the  Tamil  minority  in  that 
country.  The  agreement  has  been  internationally  acclaimed  as  an  act  of  the 
highest  statesmanship.  The  provisions  of  the  agreement  meet  all  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Sri  Lanka  Tamil  minority  while  ensuring  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka.  The  agreement  paves  the  way  for  durable 
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peace  and  stability  in  that  country.  It  meets  important  security  concerns  of 
ours  and  strengthens  non-alignment  in  our  region.  As  provided  for  in  the 
agreement,  and  in  response  to  the  urgent  request  of  President 
Jayawardene,  the  Indian  Peace  Keeping  Force  was  sent  to  Sri  Lanka.  They 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  We  pay 
tribute  to  our  gallant  soldiers.  To  those  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  we  pledge  that  their  sacrifice  shall  not  be  in  vain.  We  are  firmly 
resolved  to  secure  the  full  implementation  of  all  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  We  are  giving  further  momentum  to  the  processes  envisaged 
under  it.  We  are  ensuring  that  the  objective  of  achieving  a  durable  solution 
to  the  ethnic  problem  in  Sri  Lanka  is  realized  in  full  measure. 

Regional  co-operation  in  South  Asia  is  an  important  dimension  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  of  growing  significance  in  our  region.  Under  our 
Chairmanship,  regional  co-operation  was  consolidated  and  several  major 
initiatives  were  promoted.  The  third  Summit  at  Kathmandu  carried 
forward  the  process.  We  must  realise  the  immense  untapped  potential  for 
South  Asian  co-operation. 

The  peoples  of  India  and  Pakistan  share  much  in  common.  We  wish  the 
people  of  Pakistan  well.  We  want  to  promote  trust  and  friendship  through 
greater  interaction  between  our  peoples.  We  hope  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  will  reciprocate  our  sentiments  and  help  create  the  atmosphere 
for  enduring  peace  and  friendship.  Unfortunately,  our  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  been  hampered,  and  many  of  our  initiatives  thwarted. 
Pakistan  continues  its  clandestine  efforts  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  They 
also  continue  to  assist  terrorist  and  secessionist  elements  in  India.  Is  this 
the  path  of  friendship  and  co-operation?  My  Government  still  believe  that 
reason  and  good  sense  will  prevail  and  the  Pakistan  Government  will  make 
a  fresh  assessment  of  its  policy  towards  India. 

We  attach  importance  to  building  friendly  relations  with  China. 
Outstanding  issues  have  to  be  resolved  in  an  amicable  manner,  consistent 
with  our  national  interest.  It  is  important  to  maintain  peace  and 
tranquillity  along  the  border. 

We  support  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  on  Afghanistan.  There  are  signs  of  positive  movement, 
although  hurdles  are  being  put  in  the  way  of  a  settlement.  We  welcome  the 
announcement  made  by  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  regarding  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  in  accordance  with  the  stipulated  schedule.  We 
hope  the  forthcoming  proximity  talks  at  Geneva  will  lead  to  a  final 
settlement.  We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  parties  concerned.  We  will 
work  together  with  them  to  ensure  the  status  of  Afghanistan  as  a 
sovereign,  independent  and  non-aligned  country. 

The  travails  of  the  Kampuchean  people  have  caused  us  much  distress.. 
We  have  followed  with  sympathy  and  deep  interest  the  efforts  of  the 
Kampucheans  to  rebuild  their  country,  protect  their  independence  and 
sovereignty,  and  safeguard  their  non-aligned  status.  We  are  helping  in  the 
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peace  process.  We  have  contributed  towards  bringing  together  those  who 
must  jointly  work  out  a  solution  to  the  Kampuchean  question.  We  shall 
continue  our  efforts  in  co-operation  with  the  parties  concerned. 

We  have  been  deeply  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  the  Palestinian  people 
since  the  days  of  our  freedom  movement.  The  partition  of  India  and  the 
partition  of  Palestine  took  place  in  the  same  year.  We  have  stood  by  the 
Palestinian  people  through  their  trials  and  tribulations  and  the  terrible 
sufferings  they  have  undergone.  We  deeply  deplore  the  brutal  repression 
of  Palestinians  by  Israeli  forces  in  the  Occupied  Territories.  There  can  be 
no  solution  that  ignores  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
They  must  have  a  State  of  their  own  in  their  homeland.  To  find  a  lasting 
solution,  an  International  Peace  Conference  should  be  immediately 
convened,  with  the  participation  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation 
and  others  concerned. 

The  Iran-Iraq  war  is  a  matter  of  great  sorrow.  It  has  led  to  an 
increasingly  volatile  situation  in  our  neighbourhood  and  the  proliferation  of 
external  military  presences  in  the  region.  We  shall  continue  our  work  with 
others  in  the  arduous  search  for  peace. 

Apartheid  is  a  blot  on  civilization,  repugnant  to  our  commitment  to  the 
unity  of  the  human  family.  Since  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  early  experiments 
with  truth  in  South  Africa,  the  elimination  of  racial1  discrimination  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  our  freedom  struggle  and  as  yet  an  unfulfilled 
mission  of  our  foreign  policy.  Apartheid  survives  because  of  the  economic 
and  military  sustenance  which  Pretoria  receives  from  a  few  rich  and 
powerful  countries.  The  only  way  of  ending  this  abomination  without  too 
much  bloodshed  is  through  comprehensive,  mandatory  sanctions  under 
Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We  have  striven  for  this  at  the 
UN,  Non-aligned  and  in  Commonwealth  forums.  All  Commonwealth 
countries,  with  one  exception,  agreed  at  the  Vancouver  Summit  last 
October  to  intensify  their  sanctions  against  apartheid.  The  AFRICA 
Fund,  which  we  conceived  of  as  a  practical  measure  of  support,  has 
received  a  gratifying  response  from  countries  all  over  the  world. 

The  moves  in  Fiji  to  deprive  people  of  their  rights  solely  on  a  racial  basis 
have  caused  deep  resentment.  Fiji’s  constitutional  arrangements  must 
ensure  fair  and  just  representation  in  Parliament  for  all  communities. 

We  welcome  the  Agreement  signed  in  Guatemala  by  leaders  of  five 
Central  American  countries.  We  earnestly  hope  the  Agreement  will  lead  to 
a  just  and  lasting  settlement  ensuring  the  security,  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  all  States  of  the  region. 

There  has  been  substantial  progress  in  our  bilateral  relations  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  particularly  in  the  technological  and  economic 
fields.  The  Prime  Minister  had  wide-ranging  talks  with  the  US  President. 
We  continue  to  impress  upon  the  United  States  the  seriousness  of  our 
concern  about  the  supply  of  armaments  to  Pakistan  notwithstanding  the 
country’s  relentless  pursuit  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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India’s  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  always  been  warm  and 
friendly.  The  Delhi  Declaration  of  November  1986  affirmed  the  common 
commitment  of  both  countries  to  non-violence  and  peaceful  coexistence.  In 
the  last  three  years,  we  have  enlarged  and  enriched  the  content  of  our 
relationship.  There  has  been  an  unprecedented  increase  in  high-level  visits, 
an  unparalleled  expansion  of  trade,  and  new  dimensions  and  new  vistas 
added  in  areas  such  as  science  and  technology,  further  expanding  our 
already  wide-ranging  co-operation.  The  mutual  goodwill  of  our  peoples  has 
found  spectacular  expression  in  the  Festivals  held  in  the  two  countries. 
During  the  year,  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Soviet  Union  visited  India. 

With  the  united  endeavour  of  the  nation  we  can  meet  with  confidence 
the  challenges  that  confront  us  and  accomplish  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  We 
shall  be  faithful  to  the  ideals  and  goals  of  our  Republic.  We  shall  place  the 
national  good  above  any  sectional  interest.  I  wish  you  all  success  in  your 
endeavours  in  the  year  before  us. 


A  Rich  Heritage 


If  bangalore  city  has  the  reputation  of  City  Beautiful  Karnataka  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  progressive  States  of  the  Indian  Union. 
Credit  for  this  goes  to  those  immortals,  Sir  Mirza  Ismail  and  Sir  M. 
Visvesvaraya  and  successive  administrators  who  have  tended  the  State  with 
care  and  devotion.  It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  this 
State  and  partake  of  its  friendly  warmth  and  hospitality.  I  am  therefore 
grateful  to  the  Worshipful  Mayor,  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Minister  and 
the  people  of  this  State  for  this  reception. 

Karnataka  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  freedom  struggle.  Its  efforts 
to  establish  a  popular  democratic  Government  are  glorious  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  liberation  movement  in  Princely  States.  The  “Lion  of 
Karnataka”  Shri  Gangadharrao  Deshpande  was  regarded  by  us  in  Tamil 
Nadu  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  country  as  a  front-ranking  leader  of  rare 
dedication.  The  work  of  other  leaders  from  Karnataka  such  as  Karnad 
Sadashiva  Rao,  C.J.  Ambli,  Dr  N.S.  Hardikar,  T.  Siddalingayya  and  K.T. 
Bhashyam  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  entire  country.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  have  personally  known  and  received  the  affection  of  some 
of  Karnataka’s  distinguished  sons  such  as  U.  Srinivasa  Mallya,  K. 
Hanumanthayya,  H.C.  Dasappa  and  K.C.  Reddy  who  are  no  more.  It  is  a 
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matter  of  immense  personal  satisfaction  to  me  that  other  stalwarts  like 
Shrimati  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay,  Shri  R.R.  Diwakar  and  Shri  S. 
Nijalingappa  are  happily  with  us.  They  are  living  reminders  of  the  days 
when  work  was  its  own  reward  and  commitment  to  ethical  values 
constituted  the  very  breath  of  life.  It  is  also  our  good  fortune  to  have 
amidst  us  the  veterans  Shri  Manjappa  and  Shri  B.D.  Jatti. 

I  would  like  today  to  pay  my  sincere  tribute  to  all  the  great  freedom 
fighters  of  Karnataka.  The  examples  and  traditions  set  by  them  and  their 
sacrifices  will,  without  doubt,  serve  as  a  beacon-light  for  future 
generations. 

Apart  from  the  leaders  of  Karnataka,  the  various  episodes  of  the 
freedom  struggle  in  Karnataka  such  as  the  historic  Belgaum  Session  of 
the  Congress  in  1924  presided  over  by  Gandhiji  himself  and  the  brave 
example  of  the  Ankola  Satyagraha  are,  and  will  ever  remain,  a  matter  of 
national  pride. 

Karnataka’s  great  contribution  to  the  national  movement  should 
surprise  no  one,  considering  the  fact  that  it  is  from  this  soil  that  the 
peerless  Tipu  Sultan  sprang;  from  here  that  the  valiant  Rani  Chinnamma 
of  Kittur  rose  to  become  a  legend  for  ever. 

Earlier  I  called  Bangalore  the  ‘City  Beautiful’.  I  meant  not  merely  the 
external  beauty  but  also  the  invisible  heart  of  Bangalore.  One  sees 
cosmopolitan  India  at  its  truest  and  best  in  Bangalore  achieving  a  fine 
equilibrium  between  tradition  and  modernity.  Even  as  the  rivers  Tunga 
and  Bhadra  meet  in  soft  confluence  at  Shimoga,  continuity  and  change 
blend  here  most  effortlessly  and  beautifully.  And  so  every  time  that  I 
visit  this  State  and  this  city,  I  feel  a  sense  of  wholesome  confidence  in 
India’s  destiny  as  a  country  and  in  its  continually  self-renewing 
civilisation. 

The  hallmark  of  any  civilization  lies  in  its  thought.  Karnataka’s  record 
as  a  fountainhead  of  philosophic  thought  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

Dvaita,  Advaita,  Visishtadvaita  and  Veerasaiva  philosophies  have  all  found 
beautiful  articulation  in  Karnataka. 

Basaveswara  in  the  12th  century  and  Madhvacharya  in  the  13th  century 
instilled  the  spirit  of  bhakti  among  oiir  people  regardless  of  caste  or  class. 
They  became  national  personalities  transcending  linguistic  barriers. 

Buddhism,  Jainism  and  Islam  too  have  flourished  and  flowered  here. 
Not  many  know  that  one  of  the  five  close  disciples  of  the  great  Sikh 
Guru,  Gobind  Singh,  hailed  from  Bidar  in  Karnataka. 

In  recent  times  Father  Jerome  De  Souza  was  a  personification  of  the 
best  in  Christianity.  Karnataka’s  contributions  to  philosophic  thought  have 
continued  to  be  formidable  in  our  times,  through  the  work  of  scholars 
like  Dr  R.  Shama  Sastry  and  Professor  M.  Hiriyanna  and  the 
distinguished  writer,  Raja  Rao. 
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The  greatest  vehicles  of  thought  are  sangita  and  sahitya.  Karnataka  has 
led  India’s  articulation  in  both  spheres.  Not  only  has  Carnatic  music 
flourished  here,  but  Hindustani  music  has  equally  prospered  here. 

The  compositions  of  the  ‘Sangita  Pithamaha’  Purandaradasa,  such  as 
Jagadoddharana,  swam  towards  the  farthest  horizons  of  philosophical 
thought  and,  at  the  same  time,  retained  a  simple  piety.  His  song  Krishna 
Nee  Begane  Baro  addressed  to  the  Divine  Child  touches  a  chord  in  all  of 
us,  since  the  need  for  an  Inner  Awakening,  which  is  what  Krishna 
symbolizes,  is  universal.  For  Purandaradasa  music  was  prayer;  it  was 
meditation.  Indeed,  it  was  enlightenment.  Purandara’s  songs  are  therefore 
deemed  to  constitute  a  ‘Purandara  Upanishad’.  Successive  Maharajas  of 
Mysore  were  great  connoisseurs  and  patrons  of  music.  Veenai  Seshanna, 
Bidaram  Krishnappa  and  the  immortal  violinist  T.  Chowdiah  flourished  in 
Krishnaraja  Wodeyar’s  reign,  while  Sri  Jayachamaraja  Wodeyar  who  was 
himself  a  skilful  composer,  lent  lustre  to  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  as  its 
Chairman. 

It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  tradition  of  encouragement  to  music  that  has 
prevailed  in  Karnataka  that  even  today  it  can  produce  from  one  single 
place — Dharwar — such  musical  geniuses  as  Mallikarjun  Mansoor,  Gangubai 
Hangal,  Bhimsen  Joshi  and  Kumar  Gandharva. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  stalwart  traditions  of  Kannada  sahitya  have  been 
carried  forward  into  our  times  by  the  vigorous  writings  of  B.M.  Srikantiah, 
the  late  D.V.  Gundappa  and  that  multifaceted  genius,  the  late  Masti 
Venkatesa  Iyengar,  to  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  the  Jnanpith 
Award,  1985.  And  just  four  days  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conferring  the 
Padma  Vibhushan  on  Shri  K.V.  Puttappa,  who  symbolizes  the  continuing 
vitality  of  Kannada  literature. 

If  Kannada  has  wielded  the  pen  with  ease,  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Kannadiga  has  always  wielded  the  stylus  and  the  chisel.  Whether 
on  the  monumental  sculptures  of  Aihole,  Belur,  Halebid  and  Hampi,  or 
whether  on  fragile  ivory  or  delicate  sandalwood,  the  Kannadiga  chisel  has 
been  wielded  with  poetic  finesse.  A  common  chain  of  creativity  links  the 
Kannadiga  stone  artist  who  sculpted  the  monolithic  Gomatesvara  at 
Sravanabelagola  and  the  Nandi  at  Chamundi,  with  the~stone  artist  who  in 
our  times,  has  raised  the  imposing  palaces  at  Mysore  and  the  stately 
Vidhana  Soudha  here  in  Bangalore. 

Art,  of  course,  is  not  a  matter  of  craftsmanship  alone.  Artistry  can  be 
seen  in*  one’s  work,  whatever  be  its  nature.  In  that  sense  even  the 
processes  of  administration,  in  the  right  hands,  can  become  an  artistic 
expertise.  Karnataka  or,  to  be  more  precise,  Mysore  has  produced  a  string 
of  administrators  whose  dedication,  skill,  innovativeness  and  tireless  energy 
were  nothing  short  of  a  marvel.  If  Dewan  Purniah  reorganized  the 
Revenue  System,  Dewan  Rangacharlu  and  Seshadri  Iyer  firmed  up  the 
State’s  finances,  introduced  regulations  for  the  Civil  Services  and  local 
elections,  and  set  Mysore  on  the  road  to  progress.  But  the  Artist  of  Artists 
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among  Karnataka’s  Administrators  was,  of  course,  Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya. 
His  dewanship  is  rightly  referred  to  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Modern  Mysore. 
An  engineer,  an  economist,  an  administrator,  Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya  was  the 
architect  of  industrialisation  of  the  Mysore  State. 

Karnataka  has  also  led  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  organising  State 
Enterprises.  The  Visvesvaraya  Iron  and  Steel  Limited  in  Bhadravathi,  the 
Mysore  Sandal  Oil  and  Sandal  Soap  Projects  and  its  silk  industry, 
constitute  State  initiatives  in  the  realm  of  State  Enterprises  which  were  the 
fore-runners  to  our  massive  Public  Sector  ehterprises  in  the  post- 
Independence  era. 

If  Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya  laid  the  foundation  for  a  solid  economy  in 
Mysore,  the  great  lover  and  founder  of  gardens  and  parks,  aesthetic 
visionary,  and  scholar,  Dewan  Sir  Mirza  Ismail,  embellished  it.  No 
ordinary  mint  produced  the  rare  golden  coin  that  has  ‘Sir  M’  written  on 
both  sides,  one  for  Sir  Mokshagundam  and  the  other  for  Sir  Mirza.  This  is 
a  coin  which,  unlike  paper  money,  increases  in  value  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

Karnataka  has  always  attracted  eminent  men  like  R.K.  Narayan  or 
science  prodigies  like  C.V.  Raman  and  Homi  Bhabha  from  all  over  India 
and  affords  them  the  climate — physically  and  metaphorically — to  blossom 
into  greatness. 

Here  in  Karnataka  alongside  the  temples  at  Melkote  and  Chamundi 
there  exist  what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  called  the  ‘Temples  of  Modern  India’ 
producing  iron  ore,  electronics,  machine  tools,  watches,  telephones, 
aeroplanes.  If  Karnataka  has  explored  the  gold  under  its  soil  at  Kolar  and 
iron  ore  at  Kudremukh,  it  has  now  also  become  a  venue  for  India’s 
explorations  of  outer  space. 

Above  all  the  people  of  Karnataka  have  a  gentle  disposition  and  friendly 
feelings  and  full  of  humanism.  This  I  consider  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
of  Karnataka. 

A  State  with  such  rich  endowments  in  natural  and  human  resources  is 
bound  to  march  forward  in  full  steam  to  the  cherished  goal  of  human 
happiness.  I  wish  the  State  and  its  people  Godspeed  in  their  efforts  to 
build  a  prosperous  Karnataka. 

I  thank  you  all  once  again  for  giving  me  so  much  of  your  warmth  and 
affection.  I  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  your  warmth  and  friendship  as  one 
of  my  priceless  possessions. 


Remembering  the  Dandi  March 


These  sands  are  sacred;  this  ground  hallowed.  I  come  here  not  as  the 
President  of  India,  but  as  a  pilgrim.  If  Gujarat  has  two  outstanding 
dharmakshetras  in  Somnath  and  Dwarka,  it  has  two  outstanding 
karmakshetras  in  Sabarmati  and  Dandi.  The  great  Purushottama  of  our 
times,  Mahatma  Gandhi  taught  us  that  .work  was  worship  and,  here  at 
Dandi,  he  brought  us  face  to  face  with  destiny. 

Fifty-eight  years  ago,  on  this  very  spot,  he  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  entire  country;  indeed,  of  the  entire  world.  Reaching  these  salt-laden 
sands  on  April  6,  1930,  at  the  end  of  a  twenty-three-day  march  which  had 
begun  at  Sabarmati  and  had  taken  him  through  the  heat  and  dust  of 
Kheda’s  villages,  Mahatama  Gandhi  and  his  fellow-marchers  lifted  handfuls 
of  sea  salt. 

Several  people  in  India  and  abroad  had  sneered  at  the  idea  of  this  frail 
man  picking  up  a  few  grains  of  salt  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Indian 
coastline.  They  had  dismissed  the  plan  as  something  that  could  have  no 
possible  political  consequence.  They  did  not  realise  that  destiny  works  in 
the  most  unpredictable  ways,  and  can  use  people  -  and  substances  -  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  always  be  foreseen.  But  Gandhiji  knew  better. 

He  knew  that  if  the  humiliation  of  India’s  slavery  was  to  end,  the  people 
of  India  as  a  whole,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  Hindu,  Muslim,  Sikh  or 
Parsi,  would  have  to  bestir  themselves.  They  would  have  to  do  so, 
furthermore,  not  just  as  passive  supporters  but  as  active  participants  in  the 
struggle  to  free  the  Motherland  from  bondage.  He  chose  salt  as  a  symbol 
of  protest  to  show  that  the  Raj  deprived  the  masses  of  everything  including 
common  salt. 

The  Salt  Laws  represented  for  Gandhiji  a  fundamental  affront  to  our 
dignity.  To  break  the  Salt  Law,  therefore,  became  for  Gandhiji  a  sacred 
dufy  which  Indians  owed  to  themselves  and  to  Mother  India. 

Gandhiji  also  saw  the  Salt  Satyagraha  as  an  experiment  in  non-violent 
non-cooperation.  He  knew  that  violence  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  To 
Gandhiji  ends  and  means  were  equally  important  and  he  was  determined 
to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  Satyagraha  as  a  pure  means  for  a  noble 
cause.  When  the  people  of  India  pick  up  a  handful  of  salt,  he  wished  to 
demonstrate,  they  will  pick  up  the  courage  to  face  the  wrath  and  might  of 
the  British  Empire. 

The  Dandi  March  was  not  just  an  object-lesson  in  Satyagraha  but  in  all 
the  values  of  Gandhian  action.  Every  day,  during  the  march,  Gandhiji 
continued  with  his  usual  work.  The  march  was  not  allowed  to  come  in  the 
way  of  other -duties;  nor  of  simple  consideration  for  others.  Writing  letters 
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and  replying  to  correspondence  was  an  activity  that  knew  no  pause.  When 
his  little  lamp  ran  out  of  oil  Gandhiji  wrote  by  the  moonlight  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  tired  marchers  to  relight  it  for  him. 

Everywhere,  crowds  thronged  the  route.  They  welcomed  the  walking 
Messiah  and  his  followers  with  solidarity  and  a  spontaneous  Hospitality. 
But  Gandhiji  took  every  care  that  no  one  was  imposed  upon,  no  avoidable 
expenditure  incurred.  Once,  during  the  course  of  the  march,  Gandhiji 
found  that  certain  local  workers  had  ordered  milk  to  be  brought  from 
Surat  in  a  special  lorry  and  had  incurred  other  expenses.  He  rebuked  them 
severely.  “This  is  not  a  battle  conducted  with  money”,  he  said.  As  the 
march  progressed,  news  of  its  high  standards  of  conduct  amazed  the 
country,  no  less  than  news  of  its  high  ideals. 

To  the  singing  of  Vaishnava  Jana  To,  the  marchers  proceeded  apace. 

“Like  the  march  of  Ramachandra  to  Lanka,  the  march  to  Dandi  would  be 

\ 

memorable”,  wrote  Motilal  Nehru.  Dandi  was  reached  on  April  5.  On  the 
morning  of  April  6,  Gandhiji  scooped  up  a  handful  of  salt,  a  handful  of 
revolution.  Dharma  stood  crystallized  in  those  grains  of  salt. 

The  message  spread  like  wildfire  and  people  walked  from  various  places 
towards  different  coastlines  and  salt  depots  to  repeat  the  example  set  by 
the  Dandi  March.  Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  broke  the  Salt  Laws  in 
several  places.  Salt  was  on  everybody’s  mind,  on  everybody’s  lip.  The 
‘Namak  Andolan’  as  it  was  called  in  the  North,  the  ‘Uppu  Satyagraha’  as  it 
was  termed  in  the  South,  or  the  ‘Lavana  Satyagraha’  as  Orissa  called  it, 
restored  the  savour  to  the  salt  of  India’s  spirit. 

Never  once  breaking  the  vow  of  non-violence,  never  once  swerving  from 
the  essential  principles  of  Satyagraha,  hundreds  faced  the  armed  might  of 
the  Raj  unflinchingly.  Not  a  word  in  anger  or  hatred  escaped  their  lips,  not 
one  hand  was  raised  even  in  self-defence  when,  police  mercilessly  rained 
batons  on  the  peaceful  volunteers.  Foreign  observers  and  correspondents 
witnessing  the  spectacle  marvelled  at  the  spirit  of  Satyagraha  and, 
treYnbling  with  rage  at  the  heartlessness  of  the  Government,  sent 
despatches  to  different  parts  of  the  world  proclaiming  that  Truth  was  on 
the  march  in  India  and  that  Dandi  would  change  the  course  of  history. 

So  great  was  the  impact  of  the  Dandi  March  that  the  British 
Government  had  to  arrest  Gandhiji  under  the  cover  of  night.  “At  dead  of 
night,  like  thieves  they  came,”  Miraben  recalled,  “to  steal  him  away.”  But, 
the  message  had  gone  home.  Satyagraha  had  won;  Gandhiji  had  won; 
Truth  had  won.  A  new  confidence  surged  through  the  country  and  became 
an  inspiration  for  ever. 

Nearly  six  decades  after  the  event  and  four  decades  after  we  became 
independent,  that  message  remains  equally  vital  and  relevant.  Gandhiji’s 
Dandi  March  of  1930  beckons  us  today  to  place  duty  above  self,  and  to  see 
once  again  in  the  ordinary  men  and  women  of  India  the  potential  for 
extraordinary  action. 

Let  us  once  again  prove  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that  we  shall  be 
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true  to  the  salt  of  our  forbears  who  suffered  and  sacrificed  their  all  so  that 
we  may  live  in  freedom  and  dignity. 

It  is  with  this  aim  and  purpose  that  we,  the  legatees  of  the  great  national 
movement,  are  observing  this  important  anniversary. 

Let  us,  today,  on  these  sacred  sands  where  the  Mahatma’s  footsteps  fell, 
prayerfully  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  path  of  service  and  sacrifice,  love 
and  compassion,  truth  and  ahimsa  that  the  Father  of  the  Nation  showed 
us. 


Towards  Fulfilment  of  Swaraj 


Tomorrow  we  will  be  celebrating  the  forty-first  anniversary  of  our 
Independence.  On  this  auspicious  occasion  I  extend  my  warm  felicitations 
to  all  Indian  nationals,  residing  within  and  outside  the  country. 

‘August  15’  is  a  date  with  emotional  appeal.  It  reverberates  with  echoes 
of  the  immortal  slogans  of  our  freedom  struggle:  the  celebrated  call  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi:  ‘Do  or  Die’;  the  declaration  of  Lokmanya  Tilak: 
‘Swaraj  is  my  Birthright’;  the  song  of  Subramania  Bharati:  Viduthalai! 
Viduthalai!  and  Netaji  Subhas  Chandra  Bose’s  vibrant  order  of  the  day: 
Dilli  Chalo.  Above  all,  August  15  brings  to  mind  the  image  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  with  his  radiant  enthusiasm  for  our  future,  hoisting  the  national 
flag  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Red  Fort. 

We  are  also  reminded  today  of  the  song-  on  The  Flag  that  was  sung 
throughout  the  country  during  our  long  and  arduous  struggle: 

toft  to  ton 

W\  to  fFTRT 

Let  us,  this  day,  pay  our  reverential  homage  to  the  heroic  leaders  who 
fought  under  that  banner.  Let  us  also  pay  our  homage  to  the  countless 
foot-soldiers  of  the  struggle  who  fought  in  its  various  phases  sacrificing 
their  homes,  studies  and  jobs  for  the  sole  satisfaction  of  achieving  Swaraj. 

Gandhiji  once  said:  “The  word  ‘swaraj’  is  a  sacred  word,  a  vedic  word, 

meaning  self-rule  and  self-restraint,  and  not  freedom  from  restraint 

which  ‘independence’  often  means.” 

As  we  look  back  over  the  four  decades  of  Swaraj  we  can  derive 
legitimate  pride  over  the  fact  that  self-rule  has  come  to  be  truly  and  firmly 
established  in  our  country.  The  democratic  form  of  governance — which  is 
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based  on  the  principle  of  self-restraint — has  taken  firm  and  unshakeable 
root  in  our  soil.  Eight  general  elections  have  been  held  in  the  country 
since  Independence,  apart  from  numerous  other  elections  to  State 
legislatures  and  individual  by-elections.  All  these  have  shown  the  maturity 
and  decisiveness  of  the  Indian  electorate.  The  Indian  voter  has,  indeed, 
become  conscious  of  his  political  rights  and  though  he  may  be  unlettered 
and  wearing  the  humblest  clothes,  he  is  using  the  electoral  process 
skilfully  for  democratic  self-expression. 

A  polity  has  thus  come  into  being  in  India  which  represents  and 
reflects  Indian  opinion  in  all  its  vibrant  diversity:  a  Kalpataru  of 
democratic  opportunity. 

The  tree  of  Indian  democracy  is  today  strong  of  root  and  large  of  girth. 
But  like  all  trees  this  one  also  attracts  the  illicit  woodcutter’s  eye.  I  refer 
to  certain  elements  in  our  society  which  for  their  selfish  and  narrow  ends 
seek  to  undercut  and  undermine  the  electoral  process.  No  words  can  be 
too  strong  to  condemn  the  saboteurs  of  parliamentary  democracy  in  our 
country.  To  interfere  with  and  thereby  to  seek  to  thwart  the  mechanism 
of  the  ballot  is  to  lay  an  axe  at  the  very  foundations  of  our  polity. 
Political  parties  whether  ruling  or  in  opposition  have  a  grave 
responsibility  for  ensuring  fair  and  free  elections. 

I  would  appeal  to  all  parties  to  remember  Gandhiji’s  words  about  the 
twin  ingredients  of  Swaraj,  namely,  self-rule  and  self-restraint.  Let  all 
political  parties  and  groups  make  sure  that  no  one  acting  in  their  name 
takes  liberties  with  election  procedures.  Election  ethics  are  not  a  matter 
of  procedure  alone;  they  are  the  veritable  life-breath  of  the  political 
system  which  our  people  have  given  unto  themselves.  Free  and  fair 
elections  are  the  fountainheads  of  democracy.  Let  not  the  source  be 
sullied. 

In  this,  all  political  parties  and  groups,  as  well  as  administrators  and 
the  police  in  charge  of  election  arrangements  will  have  to  regard 
themselves  as  trustees  of  the  voters’  sovereignty.  They  will  have  to  act 
with  integrity  and  impartiality. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  fellow-citizens  today  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  our  people  will  always  so  act  as  to 
justify  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  I  am  reminded  on  this  occasion  of  a 
statement  made  by  Dr  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  on  the  day  he  assumed 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Rajya  Sabha: 

“A  democracy  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  tyranny  if  it  does  not  allow 
the  opposition  groups  to  criticize  fairly,  freely  and  frankly  the  policies 
of  the  Government.  But  at  the  same  time...  their  right  of  criticism 
should  not  degenerate  into,  wilful  hampering  and  obstruction  of  the 
work  of  Parliament.” 

These  words  of  our  sagacious  former  President,  whose  birth  centenary 
falls  this  year,  deserve  our  deepest  attention.  The  functioning  of  our 
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legislatures  ought  to-be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  our 
people  in  the  face  of  their  many  challenges. 

Friends,  as  you  are  aware,  the  rhythms  of  normal  activity  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  repeatedly  disrupted  by  terrorist  attacks  which 
leave  a  trail  of  innocent  blood.  Simple  men,  women  and  children  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  much  less  with  the  politics  of  extremism, 
are  the  victims  of  these  attacks.  The  killing  in  Punjab  of  those  who  have 
spoken  up  for  communal  harmony  and  the  unity  of  our  country,  has 
caused  the  greatest  anguish  to  me.  Government  is,  of  course,  addressing 
itself  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  terrorist  challenge  at  many  levels.  But 
violence  cannot  be  met  or  countered  by  any  quarter  other  than  by  the 
people  themselves  refusing  to  be  cowed  down  into  fear  or  hatred.  I 
would  urge  our  people  to  continue  to  hold  fast  to  the  values  of  tolerance, 
friendship  and  amity  that  have  marked  our  national  life  down  the  ages. 
Let  communal  hatreds  which  are  aberrations  in  our  national  life,  belong 
to  the  past.  And  may  peace  prevail  in  the  country. 

The  outlook  for  world  peace,  in  the  meantime,  has  taken  a  positive 
turn.  In  the  area  of  disarmament,  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty  at  the  Moscow  Summit  has  been  a  welcome 
development.  There  is  a  growing  realisation  by  all  the  peoples  and  almost 
all  the  governments  of  the  world,  of  the  urgent  need  to  rid  the  world  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  is  to  further  this  objective  that  India  proposed  a 
time-bound  Action  Plan  for  ushering  in  a  nuclear  weapon-free  and  non¬ 
violent  world  order  at  the  recently  held  Third  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  devoted  to  Disarmament.  The  Action 
Plan  gives  operational  form  to  the  principles  and  ideas  of  the  Five 
Continent  Peace  Initiative  and  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  The  Plan 
underscores  our  belief  that  non-violence  and  the  principle  of  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  are  crucial  to  the  world  and,  particularly,  to  the  developing 
countries.  Our  country  cannot  afford  to  divert  its  energies  from  the  tasks 
of  development. 

Last  year,  when  I  addressed  you  on  the  eve  of  Independence  Day,  the 
nation  was  in  the  grip  of  a  serious  drought.  The  rains  had  failed  in  large 
parts  of  the  country  for  three  years  in  a  row.  ' It  is  gratifying  that 
notwithstanding  that  lean  period  and  a  resultant  decline  in  grain 
production,  our  strong  buffer  stock  and  efficient  public  distribution 
system  absorbed  the  shock.  We  are  happy  that  despite  the  severe  drought 
the  food  production  was  lower  only  by  less  than  five  per  cent  as 
compared  to  the  previous  year.  Likewise,  despite  the  setback  caused  by 
drought  the  industrial  sector  achieved  a  growth  of  about  eight  per  cent 
and  our  overall  power  generation  increased  by  seven-and-a-half  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year. 

This  year  the  monsoons  have  been  favourable.  I  am  confident  that 
widespread  and  copious  rains  will  restore  the  pace  of  progress  in  all 
sectors.  While  the  overall  position  in  respect  of  the  monsoons  is 
heartening,  the  havoc  caused  by  floods  in  Assam,  Bihar,  U.P.  and 
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Gujarat  have  distressed  us  all  deeply.  They  point,  once  more,  to  the  need 
for  a  long-term  plan  for  dealing  with  such  natural  calamities. 

Be  it  disaster-relief  or  disaster-avoidance,  or  be  it  any  other  area  of 
activity,  the  agencies  of  the  State  and  the  people  must  pool  their  resources 
and  work  together.  Nationhood  consists  of  a  partnership  between  the 
people  of  a  country  and  its  government.  This  partnership  cannot  function 
without  both  proceeding  in  unison.  Let  us  then  march,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  hand  in  hand,  towards  the  fulfilment  of  our  Swaraj  through 
self-rule  and  self-restraint. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  stanza  composed  by  Namakkal  Ramalingam  Pillai, 
the  illustrious  Tamil  poet,  whose  birth  centenary  falls  this  year: 

“Never  forgetting  Gandhi, 

Never  abandoning  compassion, 

Never  deviating  from  the  path  of 
truth  and  peace, 

Let  our  country’s  freedom 
Be  a  beaconlight 
Unto  all  mankind.” 


To  None  Shall  We  Delay  Justice 

It  is  with  great  happiness  that  I  associate  mysdf  with  the  125th 
anniversary  celebrations  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  May  I  on  this 
auspicious  occasion  extend  my  warm  felicitations  to  the  Officiating  Chief 
Justice  and  to  his  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Bench.  May  I  also  extend 
my  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  all  the  Members  of  the  renowned  Madras 
Bar.  I  do.  so  not  so  much  as  the  President  of  India  or  as  a  visitor  but  as  an 
insider;  as  one  who  has  a  cherished  association  that  is  over  half  a  century 
old,  with  the  Madras  Bar. 

One  hundred-and-twenty-five  years  is  a  long  span  of  time  indeed.  In  the 
year  1862,  when  the  High  Court  was  established,  the  Indian  War  of 
Independence  had  failed.  Freedom,  then,  was  a  distant  goal.  Today  as  we 
celebrate  the  Court’s  125th  year,  India  has  been  free  for  over  four 
decades:  mature,  poised  and  self-assured  in  its  freedom.  The  Rule  of  Law 
is  today  a  way  of  life  with  us;  the  Administration  of  Justice,  an  intrinsic 
part  of  our  national  life.  If  the  brick  and  mortar  for  our  Temple  of  Justice 
were  once  borrowed  from  England  its  presiding  deity  today  is  our  own 
Awakened  Conscience. 


Address  at  the  125th  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  Madras  High  Court,  Madras 
30  August  1988 
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Our  legal  system  today  is  equal  to  any  other  in  the  world  and  our 
lawyers  rank  among  the  eminent  jurists  of  the  world. 

If  this  transition  from  serfdom  to  self-confidence  has  been  rapid  and 
remarkable,  the  credit  goes  not  a  little  to  the  legal  communities  of  India 
who,  during  the  days  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  furtherance  of  the  national  objective.  These  lawyers  and 
jurists  knew  that  the  concept  of  justice  was  older  than  that  of  law.  Justice 
is  the  legitimate  end  of  the  law.  According  to  Roscoe  Pound,  peace  was 
originally  regarded  as  the  end  of  law.  Peace  meant  security  of  the  home 
and  hearth.  It  was  only  at  a  later  stage  that  Justice  appeared  to  the  minds 
as  the  end  of  law.  Outstanding  legal  minds  in  British  India  saw  that  ‘peace’ 
and  ‘security’  were  empty  concepts  in  a  system  where  social,  political  and 
economic  justice  was  denied  to  the  people.  They  therefore  decided  that 
political  freedom  must  be  achieved  as  a  condition  precedent  for  the  rule  of 
justice.  These  farsighted  Indian  jurists  recognized  the  fact  that  while  the 
administration  of  justice  in  British  India  was  governed  by  rules  of  law, 
equity  and  good  conscience,  yet  it  failed  to  interlock  with  the  rhythms  and 
aspirations  of  Indian  freedom. 

Consequently,  the  Bar  all  over  India  identified  itself  with  the  freedom 
struggle.  The  legal  profession  contributed  luminaries  like  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  Motilal  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  Rajendra 
Prasad,  Prakasam,  Rajaji,  Satyamurti  and  C.R.Das  —  to  name  only  a 
few  —  who  used  their  legal  training  and  skills  to  further  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  thereby  immortalised  themselves  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Lawyers  in  Madras  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  national  movement  and 
contributed  towards  the  achievement  of  freedom.  The  name  of  Sri 
Anandacharlu,  Salem  Vijiaraghavachariar  and  S.  Srinivasa  Iyengar  come  to 
mind.  Sir  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  as  one  Of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the 
Congress  and  the  peerless  Satyamurti  achieved  nationwide  renown.  Sri 
K.Bhashyam  who  later  became  Law  Minister  of  Madras  after 
Independence  endured  a  lathi-charge  in  the  city.  Several  lawyers  courted 
imprisonment  during  the  Civil  Disobedience  Movement  prior  to 
Independence. 

* 

But  direct  participation  apart,  there  were  indirect  contributions  to  the 
process  also.  The  high  traditions  set  by  the  judiciary  in  India  £nd 
particularly  in  Madras  laid  the  solid  foundations  for  a  future  democratic 
society  based  on  the  Rule  of  Law. 

I  would  like,  today,  to  pay  my  tribute  to  Sir  T.Muthuswami  Aiyar  who 
became  the  first  Indian  Judge  of  this  Court.  Sir  Muthuswami’s 
industriousness  stood  next  only  to  his  intelligence,  while  both  these 
qualities  gave  way  to  a  third,  namely,  integrity.  I  am  also  reminded  today 
of  another  great  judge  of  this  Court,  the  redoubtable  Sir  S.Subramania 
Aiyar  who  renounced  his  knighthood  in  protest  against  a  policy  of  the 
British  Government  with  which  he  was  in  disagreement.  Sir  Subramania 
Aiyar  did  not  mind  becoming  Dr  Subramania  Aiyar  but  he  refused  to 
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subordinate  his  conscience  to  his  career. 

Thep  there  were  men  of  distinction :  Sir  V.  Bhashyam  Aiyangar  (a  jurist 
and  lawyer  of  great  eminence),  Sir  C.  Sankaran  Nair  (an  able,  patient  and 
courageous  judge),  Sir  Sadasiva  Iyer,  Sir  Venkatasubba  Rao,  Sir  Vepa 
Ramesam,  Sir  C.  Madhavan  Nair.  I  am  reminded  also  of  Sir  S. 
Varadachariar  who  later  adorned  the  Federal  Court  and  the  scholarly  M. 
Patanjali  Sastri  who  later  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
India.  I  cannot  but  mention  with  profound  admiration  and  regard  that 
outstanding  legal  luminary  who  adorned  the  Madras  High  Court  Bench  as 
its  First  Indian  permanent  Chief  Justice  Dr  P.  V.  Rajamannar.  His 
fairness,  his  erudition  and  his  culture  will*  for  all  times  be  a  source  of 
inspiration — not  just  to  the  legal  profession  but  to  our  public  life  itself. 

To  turn  my  mind  to  the  Madras  Bar  is  to  invite  a  Niagara  of  memories. 
Names  surge  into  my  thoughts.  Who  could  ever  equal  J.  D.  Mayne  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Hindu  Law,  a  subject  so  alien  to  him,  a  system  of  law 
so  unfamiliar  to  him?  Yet  he  mastered  it  worthily  and  brought  out  a 
magnum  opus  on  Hindu  Law.  Then  there  were  giants  like  Salem 
Ramaswami  Mudaliar,  S.  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  T.  R.  Venkatrama  Sastri, 
V.  V.  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  Sir  T.  Rangachariar,  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar 
and  T.  R.  Ramachandra  Aiyar. 

As  a  young  lawyer,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  worked  in  some  cases 
with  that  lawyer  of  lawyers,  Alladi  Krishnaswami  Aiyar  in  the  Madras  Bar. 
Alladi  was  one  of  those  brilliant  intellects  with  a  mastery  of  Constitutional 
law.  His  contribution  as  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  so 
profound  that  he  carved  for  himself  a  permanent  place  in  our  national 
history. 

On  the  Criminal  side  in  the  Madras  Bar,  Nugent  Grant, 
V.  L.  Ethiraj  and  K.  S.  Jayarama  Iyer  were  names  to  conjure  with. 

The  Original  side  produced  stalwarts  like  my  revered  senior  S. 
Doraiswamy  Iyer,  Sri  V.  V.  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  V.  Radhakrishnayya,  K.  S. 
Krishnaswami  Iyengar  and  Narasimha  Iyer.  It  was  indeed  a  treat  and 
education  to  watch  them. 

These  stalwarts,  like  their  peers  in  the  legal  fraternity  of  India  in  the 
first  few  decades  of  this  century,  represented  a  great  flowering  of  the 
Indian  intellect,  a  flowering  of  the  Indian  mind,  a  quickening  of  its 
acumen. 

As  Alladi  once  said:  “The  course  of  legal  development  is  determined  by 
the  progress  attained  by  the  nation  in  the  several  spheres,  and  the  legal 
system  in  its  turn  has  shaped  progress.” 

The  concept  of  justice  changes  with  the  times  as  well  as  with  the  social 
philosophy  which  informs  society.  Our  times  have  added  new  dimensions 
to  the  concept  of  justice. 

The  preamble  to  our  Constitution  declares  that  the  people  of  India  have 
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adopted  a  sovereign  democratic  Constitution  to  secure  to  all  its  citizens, 
among  other  things,  social,  economic  and  political  justice  and  equality  of 
oportunity. 

Political  justice  ensures  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
governance  of  the  country  without  discrimination,  let  or  hindrance.  The 
bold  decision  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Constitution  to  introduce  adult 
franchise  in  a  society  riddled  with  castes,  creeds  and  religions  and  steeped 
in  ignorance  and  poverty  is  an  affirmation  of  India’s  commitment  to 
political  justice.  The  adoption  of  a  secular  policy  in  which  the  State  will 
not  have  an  official  religion  but  treat  all  religions  as  equal  is  yet  another 
commitment  to  political  justice  for  our  people.  Articles  14,  15  and  16  of 
the  Constitution  which  guarantee  equality  before  law  and  equal  protection 
of  law,  non-discrimination  in  employment  and  equality  of  opportunity  to 
every  person  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  political  justice  enshrined  in  our 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Bench  and  the 
Bar  to  ensure  that  this  assurance  of  political  justice  is  not  eroded. 

The  Constitution  has  postulated  a  number  of  principles  to  assure  the 
people  of  economic  justice  such  as  minimising  inequality  in  income,  right 
to  adequate  means  of  livelihood,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  the  right  to 
work,  education  and  public  assistance  for  the  old  and  disabled.  Though  in 
the  current  conditions  of  the  economy  these  are  difficult  of 
implementation,  the  goal  is  clear  and  the  country’s  policies  must  be 
consistent  with  and  not  contrary  to  these  principles. 

Social  justice  comprises  a  number  of  concepts  like  abolition  of 
untouchability,  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled 
Tribes  and  other  weaker  sections  of  the  society,  protection  of  the 
environment,  equal  justice  and  free  legal  aid,  etc.  Though  some  of  the 
above  rights  are  enforcible,  and  some  only  Directive  Principles,  they 
constitute,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  India  has  decided,  the  “conscience”  of 
our  Constitution.  Together  they  form  the  core  of  the  Constitution.  The 
judiciary  and  the  Bar  are  the  custodians  of  these  basic  principles  and 
together  they  will  have  to  safeguard  them. 

We  have  very  often  seen  conflict  between  individual  rights  and  social 
good.  A  society  which  does  not  render  the  greatest  good  for  the  largest 
number  will  either  decay  or  end  in  a  revolution.  The  machinery  of  law  has 
to  effect  social  changes  in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  good  for  the 
maximum  number  of  people.  That  is  why  the  Constitution  itself  has  been 
amended  several  times  to  implement  the  constitutional  mandate  of  a  just 
social  order. 

Apart  from  the  constitutional  guarantees  and  mandates,  there  is  on  the 
Statute-Book  a  multitude  of  socio-economic  legislation  covering  almost  the 
entire  field  of  human  activity.  All  these,  taken  together,  make  up  the 
edifice  of  justice.  Judicial  interpretations  of  these  laws  serve  to  bring  the 
administration  of  justice  in  consonance  with  current  needs. 

The  making  of  laws  is  only  one  side  of  the  coin  and  their  effective 
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implementation  by  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  State  is  the 
other  side.  This  calls  for  continuous  interaction  between  the  law  and  the 
people.  The  citizens,  particularly  the  common  man,  must  become  aware 
and  conscious  of  his  valuable  rights  and  duties  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws.  Without  such  awareness  the  socio-economic  welfare  schemes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  would  remain  only  in  the  Statute-Book  and  be  a 
dead  letter.  The  concept  of  the  Public  Interest  Litigation  is  a  dynamic 
expression  of  this  principle.  It  can  become  a  major  instrument  for  social 
justice,  if  used  carefully  within  the  limits  of  known  principles  and  rules. 

Democracy  succeeds  in  countries  where  people  voluntarily  abide  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  If  every  regulation  relating  to  health  and  sanitation  has  to 
be  only  enforced  by  the  authority  of  law,  thtn  it  would  need  more  than 
half  of  the  population  merely  for  the  enforcement.  During  our  struggle  for 
freedom  the  Father  of  the  Nation  Gandhiji  preached  violation  of  the  laws 
as  a  patriotic  duty.  But  then  they  were  laws  enacted  by  an  alien 
government  without  the  consent  of  the  people  and  directed  towards 
perpetuation  of  alien  domination  over  our  people.  With  the  achievement 
of  freedom  and  the  adoption  of  laws  with  the  consent  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  duty  to  obey  laws  voluntarily  becomes 
sacred  for  every  citizen.  People  need  to  be  educated  on  their  responsibility 
to  society  and  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  Bench  and  the  Bar  are  two  pillars  on  which  the  edifice  of  justice 
stands.  The  combination*  of  a  health  Bar  and  an  upright  judiciary  alone 
can  ensure  dispensation  of  justice  according  to  law  in  its  proper 
perspective.  Courts  are  temples  of  justice.  The  aggrieved,  the  down¬ 
trodden,  the  indigent  and  the  exploited  sections  of  society  must  have 
confidence  that  the  doors  of  justice  are  always  open  to  them.  To  enable 
the  courts  of  law  to  function  effectively,  a  strong  and  an  independent  bar  is 
indispensable.  When  I  use  the  expression  ‘a  strong  bar’,  I  do  not  mean  a 
bar  which  uses  strong  and  harsh  language,  but  one  which  has  both  depth 
and  perception  of  the  intricacies  of  the  law.  With  ever-growing  legislation 
reaching  the  proportion  of  the  output  of  an  industrial  unit,  the  need  for  a 
thorough  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  various  enactments  becomes 
necessary.  It  is  only  through  such  intensive  application  that  the  laws  that 
we  have  made  for  our  country  can  have  meaning. 

The  programme  of  greater  coverage  of  Legal  Aid,  including  legal  aid 
workshops,  imparting  of  knowledge  and  creating  awareness  among  citizens 
of  various  legal  rights  and  remedies  helps  augmenting  socio-economic 
welfare  schemes. 

Coupled  with  this  aspect  of  law,  is  the  problem  of  delay  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts.  It  has  been  often  said  that  justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied.  We  are  all  concerned  about  the  problem  arising 
from  accumulation  of  cases  in  courts  and  the  consequent  delay  in  the 
judicial  process.  The  sheer  weight  of  numbers  of  pending  cases  threatens  to 
damage  the  image  of  the  judiciary.  As  far  as  the  common  man  is 
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concerned,  speedy  disposal  of  a  litigation  is  valuable  in  itself  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with  an  erudite  judgment  running  to  hundreds  of 
pages  in  learned  language  with  a  mass  of  precedents  if  the  judgment 
becomes  available  to  him  only  after  a  number  of  years  and  at  the  end  of  a 
long-drawn-out  and  agonising  procedure  in  the  court.  This  problem  is 
neither  new  nor  confined  only  to  this  country,  but  finding  a  remedy  is 
nevertheless  all  too  pressing. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  Bar  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  this 
unfortunate  situation.  I  know  of  clients  who  boast  that  their  lawyers 
argued  for  ten  days  continuously.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  either  a  sign  of 
good  advocacy  or  depth  of  knowledge  to  carry  on  arguments  for  days  and 
days.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Bar  should  develop  a  more  concise  style  of 
advocacy  and  discriminate  between  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  the  case, 
thereby  cutting  down  the  duration  of  the  hearing  of  the  cases.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  to  help  cut  down  the  duration  of  cases  to  reasonable  levels. 

The  legal  profession  has  an  immense  power  for  good.  Owing  to  pressure 
on  the  Executive,  laws  can  sometimes  get  framed  in  a  hurry  and  adopted 
in  haste.  The  kind  of  leisurely  scrutiny  that  used  to  take  place  when  I 
entered  Parliament  in  1950  has  now  become  a  luxury.  It  behoves  the  legal 
profession  to  scrutinise  all  imporant  Bills  and  put  forth  their  objective 
views  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  legislature  as  well  as  the  Government. 
It  may  be  that  these  are  not  noticed  but  that  should  not  deter  the  Bar  from 
doing  its  duty  to  the  society  and  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  quote  the  memorable  words  of  Magna  Carta: 

‘“To  none,  shall  we  delay 

To  none,  shall  we  deny  land 

To  none,  shall  we  sell  justice.” 

I  have  every  confidence  that  this  High  Court,  with  its  glorious  past,  will 
always  be  an  illustrious  example  of  this  principle. 


Reaching  the  Pinnacle  of  Glory 


It  is  a  pleasure  and,  equally,  a  privilege  to  receive  this  welcome  from  the 
Worshipful  Mayor  of  Trivandrum  and  from  the  Council  of  the  Corporation 
of  Trivandrum.  I  would  like  to  thank  them  most  sincerely  for  their  gesture 
of  goodwill  towards  me. 

I  am,  of  course,  no  stranger  to  Trivandrum  or  to  Kerala.  I  have  come 
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here  scores  of  times  as  a  Trade  Unionist,  as  a  legislator  and  later  as  a 
Minister  and  as  Vice-President.  Every  time,  I  have  been  the  recipient  of 
great  warmth  and  courtesy  from  the  leaders  of  the  State  as  well  as  from  its 
people. 

To  be  in  Kerala  and  its  capital  city  of  Trivandrum  is  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  glorious  past,  a  dynamic  present  and  the  promise  of  a  future  of  many 
achievements — material,  intellectual  and  humanistic. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  this  emerald  State  is  believed  to  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  ocean  by  Parasurama.  The  beauty  of  Kerala  lends 
credence  to  the  story.  Amidst  its  lush  greenery,  its  coconut,  betel,  banana 
and  areca,  majestic  elephants  roam  with  great  dignity,  whether  in  the 
freedom  of  Kerala’s  rich  forests  or  as  helpmates  of  man.  Here,  in  Kerala, 
lies  the  highest  peak  south  of  the  Himalayas — the  Amamudi — as  also  lakes 
and  beaches  that  enchant  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  without  doubt,  Kerala’s  greatest  possession  lies  in  its  intellectual 
supremacy.  It  is  here  in  Kerala  that  the  Indian  mind  has  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  its  potential.  Home  of  that  unparalleled  exponent  of  Advaitic 
philosophy,  Adi  Sankara,  this  is  the  soil  from  where  Bhaskara  the 
renowned  astronomer  sprang  and  this  is  where  Ilango  the  Chera  prince 
authored  that  immortal  Tamil  Classic,  the  Chilappadikaram. 

The  people  of  Kerala  have  trained  themselves"  to  practise  extraordinary 
receptivity  as  also  self-reliance.  Never  rejecting  other  influences,  they  have 
nonetheless  reserved  the  right  to  select  only  that  which  they  wish  to  retain. 

Whenever  influences  of  a  purely  phiosophical  or  spiritual  nature  have 
come  here,  they  have  been  welcomed  and  assimilated.  The  same  has  been 
the  attitude  to  trade.  But  whenever  aggrandizement  has  been  the  aim,  the 
people  of  Kerala  have  drawn  the  line — very  often  with  their  own  blood. 

India  can  never  forget  the  great  Muslim  admirals  of  the  Zamorin  of 
Calicut  who,  way  back  in  the  sixteenth  century,  organized  a  heroic 
resistance  against  Portuguese  expansion  and  courted  martyrdom.  It  is  on 
this  soil  that  the  Raja  of  Pazhassi  challenged  the  might  of  the  British  as 
early  as  the  year  1800  and,  like  Tipu  in  neighbouripg  Karnataka,  fell 
fighting.  It  is  again  in  this  soil  that  Velu  Thampi,  the  Minister  of 
Travancore  and  Paliyath  Achan,  his  counterpart  in  Cochin,  joined  forces  to 
storm  the  British  Residency.  Their  revolt  may  have  failed  in  a  technical 
sense,  but  Velu  Thampi  and  Paliyath  Achan  will  always  be  names  to 
conjure  with.  Kerala  vindicates  the  Sanskrit  saying:  wifcfa 

Tiftadt  i 

For  a  person  like  me  who  has  had  the  singular  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  freedom  struggle,  Kerala  has  always  been  a  source  of  inspiration. 
The  role  played  by  the  people  of  Malabar  and  by  the  residents  of  the 
erstwhile  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  form  glorious  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  liberation  movements  in  British  India  and  in  the  Princely 
States. 
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They  also  reflect  the  many-sided  renaissance  that  took  place  in  India 
during  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  My  mind  goes  back  today  to 
three  illustrious  sons  of  Kerala  who  by  the  quality  of  their  thought  and  by 
the  example  of  their  lives  have  been  a  beaconlight  for  our  generation.  I 
refer  to  Sree  Narayana  Guru  of  revered  memory,  his  great  disciple 
Kumaran  Asan  and  the  immortal  poet  Mahakavi  Vallathol. 

The  valour  and  dedication  of  Swadeshabhimani  Ramakrishna  Pillai  came 
to  be  regarded  by  us  in  the  Madras  Presidency  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
country  with  unbounded  admiration.  Similarly,  the  roles  played  by  K.P. 
Kesava  Menon,  Kelappanji,  Pattom  Thanu  Pillai,  Mannath  Padmanabhan, 
A.J.  John  and  others  constitute  a  rare  example  in  patriotism  and  social 
service  for  the  entire  country. 

Leaders  like  Kelappanji,  Sri  V.K.  Krishna  Menon,  Panampalli  Govinda 
Menon,  the  late  K.A.  Damodara  Menon,  my  esteemed  friend  Sri  E.M.S. 
Namboodripad,  Sri  C.  Achutha  Menon  and  those  distinguished  Gandhians 
of  Kerala,  Sri  G.'  Ramachandran  and  Sri  A.M.  Thomas  have  left  an 
indelible  impress  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Apart  from  the  social  and  political  leaders  of  Kerala,  the  various 
episodes  of  the  freedom  struggle  in  the  State  are  and  will  ever  remain  a 
matter  of  national  pride.  The  Vaikom  and  Guruvayur  satyagrahas  which 
led  to  the  opening  of  those  temples  to  all  worshippers,  the  famous 
Payyannur  salt  satyagraha  and  the  other  initiatives  taken  in  the  States  of 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  form  a  legacy  for  which  renascent  India  has  to  be 
ever  grateful. 

If  Kerala  has  shown  the  way  in  the  realm  of  Action,  it  has  done  the 
same  in  the  realm  of  Thought.  If  early  Hindu  jnana  found  its  most  brilliant 
articulation  in  the  works  of  Adi  Sankara,  the  spirit  of  bhakti  was  also 
fostered  in  Kerala  through  masterpieces  such  as  Narayana  Bhattadri’s 
Narayaneeyam  of  the  16th  century. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Kerala’s  uniqueness  however  lies  in  the  fact  that  not 
only  have  indigenous  religions  and  systems  of  thought  reached  their  zenith 
here,  but  that  its  shores  have  from  time  to  time  received  influences  from 
overseas,  absorbed  them  and  invested  them  with  an  altogether  special 
personality. 

Islam  and  Christianity  which  arrived  here  long  before  the  Muslim 
invasions  of  India  and  the  East  India  Company  took  root  in  Kerala’s  fertile 
soil,  enriching  it  and  being  enriched  in  return. 

Ever  since  St.  Thomas  set  foot  in  Cranganore,  Kerala  has  presented  to 
the  whole  world  an  example  of  dynamic  Christian  service.  If  the  great 
Father  Kuriakose  Elias  Chavara  showed  the  way  to  a  truly  Christian  life, 
outstanding  personalities  in  modem  times  such  as  Kandathil  Verghese 
Mappilai  and  George  Joseph  made  powerful  contributions  to  the  modern 
renaissance  through  their  writings. 

Kerala  has  made  significant  contributions  to  several  departments  of  the 
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national  resurgence.  It  has  offered  the  services  of  some  of  its  most 
distinguished  sons  such  as  Sir  C.  Sankaran  Nair,  John  Mathai  and  V.P. 
Menon  to  Administration  and  public  life;  Sardar  K.M.  Panikkar,  K.P.S. 
Menon,  A.C.N.  Nambiar,  N.R.  Pillai  and  Dr  V.A.  Seyid  Mohammad  to 
Scholarship  and  diplomacy;  Krishna  Menon,  A.K.  Gopafon,  C.M. 
Stephen,  V.R.  Krishna  Iyer,  my  good  friends  Karunakaran,  the  former 
Chief  Minister  and  Sri  E.K.  Nayanar,  the  present  Chief  Minister — and  of 
course  Achutha  Menon  and  E.M.S.  Namboodripad — to  Law  and  Politics.  I 
am  also  reminded  today  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  States  of 
Travancore  and  Cohin  by  two  eminent  Tamils  who  served  as  Diwans  here 
with  great  distinction:  Sir  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  and  Sir  R.K. 
Shanmukham  Chetty. 

We  cannot  also  forget  the  contribution  of  those  distinguished  daughters 
of  Kerala,  Ammu  Swaminadhan  and  Lakshmi  Menon  to  the  women’s 
movement.  I  have  mentioned  all  these  names  from  memory  and  if  some 
personalities  have  been  omitted  I  am  sure  you  will  all  understand  that  it  is 
by  inadvertance.  Of  Kerala’s  immeasurable  services  to  the  fine  arts, 
through  music,  dance  and  painting,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later  this 
evening  when  I  inaugurate  the  175th  birth  anniversary  celebrations  of 
Swati  Tirunal.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that  the  home  of  Kathakali  is  a 
thirtha-sthala  of  Indian  culture. 

Be  it  in  the  celebrations  of  Onam  or  Vishu,  or  be  it  the  famous  boat 
festival  at  Aranmula,  the  elephant  procession  at  Trichur,  or  the  concerts  at 
Sri  Padmanabhaswami  Temple  here  at  Trivandrum,  Kerala  has  a  rhythm 
that  is  all  its  own.  It  has  an  ethos  and  an  inner  spirit,  that  is  unique.  If  that 
ethos  led,  in  the  past,  to  the  creation  of  exquisite  structures,  such  as  those 
at  Padmanabhapuram  and  Guruvayur,  it  has  led,  in  contemporary  times, 
to  the  raising  of  what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  used  to  describe  as  the  “temples  of 
modern  India”.  The  plant  of  the  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  at  Kalamasseri, 
the  Refinery  at  Cochin,  the  various  projects  for  irrigation  and  power 
generation  such  as  Malampuzha  and  Idukki,  the  Vikram  Sarabhai  Space 
Centre  at  Trivandrum  and  the  ground  station  located  at  Thumba  are 
indices  of  Kerala’s  surge  towards  modernity.  While  the  four  traditional  C’s 
of  Kerala,  Coconut,  Cashew,  Coir  and  Coffee  take  the  State  towards  ever- 
increasing  prosperity,  new  fields  are  also  being  covered  such  as  electronics, 
precision  instruments,  communication  systems,  machine  tools,  petroleum 
products,  fertilizers,  chemicals,  paper  and  newsprint. 

That  Kerala  improved  its  position  of  number  two  in  the  ranking  of  the 
literacy  rate  in  1981  to  the  first  position  in  1986  with  a  literacy  rate  of 
70.42  per  cent  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  the  entire  country.  Likewise,  its 
splendid  performance  in  family  planning,  in  health  care  and  in  education 
constitute  an  all-India  example.  Of  special  satisfaction  is  Kerala’s, 
continuing  respect  for  the  role  of  women  in  society.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  unqualified  admiration  of  all  these 
accomplishments  of'  Kerala. 
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A  State  with  such  rich  endowments  in  natural  and  human  resources  is 
bound  to  march  forward  in  full  steam  to  the  cherished  goal  of  human 
happiness.  I  wish  the  State  and  its  people  Godspeed  in  their  efforts  to 
build  a  prosperous  Kerala. 

I  thank  you  all  once  again  for  giving  me  so  much  of  your  warmth  and 
affection.  I  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  your  warmth  and  friendship  as  one 
of  my  priceless  possessions. 


May  Flowers  of  Amity  Blossom 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  that  today  I  am  again  in  your  midst  to 
participate  in  this  fascinating  and  attractive  festival.  I  would  like  to  pay  my 
thanks  and  greetings  to  the  organisers  of  this  mela.  Their  effort  is  most 
appreciable.  This  festival  known  as  “Phoolwalon  Ki  Sair”  is  a  unique  mela 
of  India’s  solidarity.  This  is  a  mela  which  joins  two  hearts  and  where 
flowers  of  mutual  relations  blossom. 

Ours  is  a  vast  country  where  people  profess  different  faiths,  speak 
different  languages  and  practise  different  customs.  Today’s  festival  is  the 
symbol  of  unity  in  diversity.  Time  and  again,  our  saints  and  pious  souls, 
poets  and  philosphers  have  emphasized  this  unity  of  all  religions  and 
exhorted  all  sections  of  our  people  to  work  together  with  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  goodwill  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 

I  hope  that  festivals  of  this  type  will  help  in  promoting  fraternal  feelings. 
It  is  this  characteristic  of  today’s  festival  that  prompted  our  first  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  get  it  restarted.  May  the  fragrance  of  this 
festival  of  flowers  pervade  the  whole  atmosphere  so  that  the  same 
emotional  integration  is  again  established  in  our  whole  country. 

Let  us  resolve  today  that  we  would  consolidate  solidarity  among 
different  communities  of  India  by  transcending  all  boundaries  of 
parochialism.  The  same  soul  dwells  in  all  of  us  and  as  ordained  by  the 
Divine  Being  we  are  all  Indians. 

In  the  words  of  a  poet: 

“Seek  me  not  in  sacred  place  or  in  idol 
I  just  dwell  within  you 
Also  seek  me  not  in  temple  or  in  mosque 
In  Kasi  or  in  Kailash 
Faith  being  my  true  manifestation.” 

I  congratulate  the  organisers  of  this  festival  and  the  artistes  assembled 
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here  and  thank  them  again  for  offering  me  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  festival. 


Role  of  Governors 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  Conference.  In 
response  to  the  view  generally  expressed  last  year  that  it  would  be  useful 
for  Governors  to  meet  annually,  I  have  decided  to  convene  the 
Conference  annually.  I  am  happy  particularly  at  the  presence  of  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Prime  Minister  and  Union  Ministers.  I  welcome  the 
Governors  and  Lt.  Governors  who  have  assumed  office  since  the  last 
Conference  and  are  participating  for  the  first  time. 

The  Governors,  under  our  Constitution,  are  called  upon  to  play  an 
important  role.  They  have  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  devote  themselves  to  the  service  and  well-being  of  the 
people,  from  different  cross-sections  of  the  society  and  are  in  a  position 
to  know  of  the  currents  and  cross-currents  without  being  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  partisan  politics.  During  their  tours  within  the  State  they  come 
to  have  the  feel  of  ground  conditions.  They  provide  to  the  Central 
Government  an  objective  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  political, 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  their  respective  States.  I  look  forward, 
therefore,  to  serious  deliberations  and  exchange  of  views  in  these  two 
days  on  some  of  the  major  problems  confronting  us  and  in  respect  of 
areas  where  Governors  have  been  assigned  a  special  responsibility. 

Several  important  developments  have  taken  place  since  we  met  last. 
Punjab  was  already  under  the  President’s  rule  at  that  time.  This  had  to 
be  extended  again  in  May  this  year  for  which  a  constitutional  amendment 
became  necessary.  President’s  rule  had  to  be  imposed  in  Tamil  Nadu  on 
30th  January,  1988,  and  in  Nagaland  and  Mizoram  on  7th  August  and  6th 
September  respectively  as  the  Government  in  these  States  could  no 
longer  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  I  do  hope  that  normalcy  will  return  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  hold  the  elections  soon  for  popular  Governments  to  resume 
functioning. 

The  country  was  facing  agitations  and  disturbances  in  several  areas  last 
year.  I  am  glad  that  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Tripura  National  Volunteers  on  12th  August,  1988,  the  essential  features 
of  which  were  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  of  India  and  elimination 
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of  violence  by  TNV.  I  hope  this  will  bring  a  lasting  peace,  amity  and 
goodwill  among  the  various  sections  of  the  people  of  Tripura. 

Similarly,  the  Gorkhaland  agitation  in  West  Bengal  was  causing  tension 
and  violence  in  the  Darjeeling  and  Dooars  region.  An  Agreement  was 
reached  with  GNLF,  by  the  State  and  the  Central  Governments,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  GNLF  had  laid  down  arms  and  peace  is  returning  in 
this  troubled  area. 

The  Union  Government  is  taking  steps  on  its  part  for  implementation  of 
the  Assam  Accord.  Certain  amendments  have  been  made  in  the  Illegal 
Migrants  (Determination  by  Tribunals)  Act,  1983  which,  it  is  hoped,  would 
make  the  operation  of  the  legislation  more  effective  while  providing 
essential  safeguards  to  citizens.  Other  problem  areas,  however,  remain  in 
the  North  East  and  violent  activities  of  NSCN  and  the  PLA  continue.  A 
solution  to  the  problems  of  Chakma  refugees  is  also  yet  to  emerge. 

The  continued  violence  and  killings  by  terrorists  and  secessionists  in 
Punjab  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  nation.  As  many  as  1619 
persons  were  killed  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  in  Punjab.  The 
security  forces  succeeded  in  freeing  the  Golden  Temple  complex  form  the 
terrorists  in  the  month  of  May  in  an  operation  carried  out  efficiently. 
There  have  been  several  other  notable  successes  but  the  overall  security 
environment  is  still  grave.  Assistance  continues  to  flow  to  the  terrorists 
from  across  the  border.  There  has  been  a  large-scale  upgradation  of 
weaponry  in  numbers  and  sophistication  and  in  the  use  of  explosives. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  on  the  integrity  of  the  country.  A  solution 
has  to  be  found  within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution,  while  at  the 
same  time  violence  has  to  be  firmly  put  down.  The  Central  Government 
have  set  up  an  eight-member  Ministerial  Committee  to  have  a  dialogue 
with  opposition  parties  concerning  the  Punjab  problem. 

The  law  and  order  situation  has  been  disturbed  in  parts  of  the  country. 
The  resurgence  of  left-wing  extremist  violence  during  1987  continued  in 
Andhra  Pradesh  and  Bihar.  There  has  been  an  overall  increase  of  23  per 
cent  in  such  cases  in  first  half  of  the  year.  Though  the  level  of  communal 
violence  has  shown  a  decline  in  1988  over  the  year  1987,  in  considerable 
measure  due  to  the  prompt  and  effective  action  by  the  State 
administrations,  the  communal  poison  still  permeates  society.  The  malaise 
lies  as  much  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  the  social  practices  and  in  lack 
of  tolerance  as  in  the  exploitation  of  religious  feelings  by  vested  interests. 
Therefore,  this  has  to  be  tackled  in  all  its  various  aspects,  including  of 
course  efficient  and  firm  handling  of  communal  situations  when  they 
manifest  themselves  as  law  and  order  problems.  The  Central  Government 
placed  on  the  statute  book  the  Religious  Institutions  (Prevention  of 
Misuse)  Act,  1988,  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  places  of  religious  worship  for 
political  purposes,  which  I  hope  would  help  in  curbing  the  fomentation  of 
communal  feelings  and  tensions  for  political  purposes.  Constant  watch  is 
neccessary  to  nip  the  trouble  in  the  bud.  Effort  has  to  be  continued  to 
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build  public  opinion  against  such  activities  and  to  bring  about  greater  social 
unity  and  harmony.  In  this  Governors  have  a  role  to  play.  The  same 
applies  to  cases  of  caste-related  violence  where  again,  although  there  was  a 
statistical  decline,  some  ghastly  incidents  took  place  recently  which  caused 
great  revulsion.  The  phenomenon  of  casteism  must  be  rooted  out  of  our 
society. 

When  we  met  last  year  serious  drought  conditions  had  afflicted  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  Fortunately,  the  food  stocks  built  up  by  us  in 
the  previous  years  helped  and  we  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  world  seeking 
food  aid.  The  Administration  responded  by  taking  timely  and  swift  action 
which  minimised  the  hardship.  The  world  has  taken  appreciative  note  of 
this  fact.  However,  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of  long-term  measures, 
including  more  efficient  use  of  water  to  meet  the  recurrent  scourge  of 
drought. 

This  year  we  have  had  good  rainfall  and  the  outlook  for  agriculture  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole  is  promising.  There  have,  however,  been  serious 
floods  in  many  parts.  We  must  think  of  effective  flood  control  measures 
which  may  include  co-operation  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Another  natural  calamity  that  stuck  us  was  the  earthquake  in  Bihar 
where  again  the  Central  and  the  State  Governments’  assistance  somewhat 
softened  the  impact.  Considering  the  frequency  and  the  extent  of  natural 
calamities,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  have  a  well-organised  disaster 
management  system  in  readiness. 

The  good  rainfall  this  year  has  brightened  the  prospects  and  it  appears 
that  the  target  of  166  million  tonnes  of  food-grains  production  may  be 
exceeded.  The  overall  growth  of  economy  may  be  8  to  9  per  cent.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  price  level  which  was  contained  at  10.6  per  cent  last  year  has 
slowed  down  significantly.  There  are  two  aspects,  however,  to  which  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  Conference.  The  first  is  that  the 
overall  resource  position  in  the  country  is  difficult.  The  non-Plan 
expenditure  since  1981-82  has  grown  faster  thaq  the  revenue  receipts,  and 
as  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  has  put  it,  the  estimated 
borrowings  in  the  current  year  would  just  about  meet  the  interest  payment 
on  internal  debt.  The  country  has  managed  the  external  debt  very 
prudently  but  is  nearing  the  threshold.  The  Ninth  Finance  Commission  in 
its  interim  report  has  projected  a  deficit  of  the  Central  and  State 
Governments  for  the  next  year,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  pursue  appropriate  policies  to  contain  revenue  deficits. 
In  this  background,  I  cannot  over-emphasise  the  need  for  proper  utilisation 
of  every  rupee  and  to  contain  the  deficit  by  twin  measures,  namely, 
economy  and  efficiency  in  public  expenditure.  The  second  point,  somewhat 
related  to  this  is  the  question  of  prices.  Although  the  recent  price  trends 
have  been  generally  stable  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  current  Plan, 
prices  of  some  of  the  common  items  of  consumption  such  as  cereals, 
vegetables,  edible  oils  and  dairy  products  have  shown  considerable 
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increase.  The  common  man’s  perception  of  price  increase  is  based  on 
these,  which  also  affect  the  poorer  sections  of  the  society  more  adversely. 
A  special  watch  on  the  prices  and  supply  of  such  articles  seems  to  be 
necessary. 

In  all  our  Planning  efforts  involvement  of  the  people  is  necessary.  The 
Planning  Commission  had  earlier  found  that  the  implementation  of 
schemes  of  rural  development  was  more  effective  where  people’s 
participation  took  place.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  emphasis  is  again  being 
placed  on  involvement  of  Panchayats  in  district  level  planning  and 
execution.  The  Prime  Minister  had  held  discussions  with  the  field  officers, 
including  District  Magistrates  in  various  regions.  From  the  reports  I  have 
seen  the  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  bringing  back  in  district  planning 
greater  involvement  of  Panchayat  institutions,  even  though  there  may  be 
various  schools  of  thought  about  the  extent  of  delegation  of  powers  and 
inter-relationships  among  different  agencies.  I  would  urge  that  these  ideas 
may  be  discussed  with  the  State  Governments  by  the  Governors  with  a 
view  to  taking  the  administration  closer  to  the  people.  I  am  glad  also  that 
steps  have  been  taken  to  hold  elections  to  Panchayats  and  to  local  bodies 
in  many  States.  In  some  States  such  elections  had  not  at  all  been  held  for 
over  a  decade.  Steps  need  to  be  taken  to  revitalise  the  ground  level 
democracy. 

The  Sarkaria  Commission  report  on  Centre-State  relations  is  in  your 
hands.  Some  of  you  had  suggested  that  we  may  discuss  the  portions  of  the 
report  pertaining  to  the  role  of  the  Governors  at  the  Conference.  We  had 
consulted  the  Home  Ministry  in  the  matter  who  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  views  of  the  Governors  on  the  Report  are  first  communicated 
to  the  Home  Ministry.  I  suggest  that  this  may  be  done  quickly  so  that 
further  processisng  may  start. 

Inter  se  relationship  between  States  is  affected  by  river  water  and 
boundary  disputes  in  parts  of  the  country.  Though  this  is  not  applicable  to 
every  situation,  some  of  these  issues  could  possibly  be  resolved  through 
reference  to  Tribunals  or  through  arbitration,  in  which  case  the 
recommendations  and  awards  given  by  these  bodies  should  be  accepted 
and  implemented.  If  equity  and  national  interest  are  kept  in  view,  a 
solution  should  not  be  out  of  reach. 

The  Agenda  includes  some  items  pertaining  to  subjects  in  which  the 
Governors  have  special  responsibilities  or  can  make  a  special  contribution. 
The  first  of  these  refers  to  tribal  welfare  and  administration  of  scheduled 
areas.  You  would  recall  that  I  had  mentioned  last  year  that  the  Governors’ 
reports  were  not  being  received  in  time  and  the  Advisory  Councils  were 
not  meeting  in  some  States  regularly.  Following  the  discussions  last  year, 
the  situation  has  improved  and  the  present  position  is  reflected  in  the 
Agenda  Notes.  It  would  be  seen  that  in  some  States  we  still  have  to  make 
up  the  back-log.  I  would  like  to  make  one  general  observation  here.  While 
the  reports  mention  the  various  measures  adopted  or  list  the  legislation 
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enacted,  they  do  not  always  provide  a  quantitative  assessment  of  the 
progress  against  the  ultimate  goals,  or  qualitative  improvement  in  the  life 
of  the  tribal  people.  It  would  be  desirable  to  do  so  wherever  feasible. 
Effective  implementation  of  measures  adopted  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
vulnerable  sections  and  strengthening  of  Integrated  Tribal  Development 
Projects  is  necessary.  I  suggest  you  may  bestow  your  attention  on  these 
issues. 

All  our  efforts  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  people,  particularly  those  below  the  poverty  line  are  likely  to  be 
nullified  by  the  increase  in  population.  According  to  present  projection  we 
may  cross  the  1  billion  mark  by  the  year  AD  2000.  It  is  not  only  the 
increase  in  overall  numbers  which  is  a  matter  of  most  serious  concern,  but 
various  other  movements  such  as  greater  urbanisation  and  proliferation  of 
slums,  a  larger  number  of  educated  unemployed  hunting  for  jobs,  the 
impact  on  the  health  of  the  nation  that  present  a  grim  spectre.  Yet  the 
solution  has  to  be  found  within  the  parameters  of  our  democratic  set-up. 
This  needs  most  urgent  attention. 

To  maintain  a  young  profile  in  the  Armed  Forces,  service  personnel  are 
retired  or  released  at  a  comparatively  young  age.  About  55,000  to  60,000 
personnel  are  released  every  year  and  a  large  majority  of  them  require 
assistance  for  resettlement  in  civil  life.  Most  of  them  settle  in  the  States 
and  Union  Territories  to  which  they  belong.  We  have  as  on  January  1988, 
more  than  2.3  lakhs  of  ex-servicemen,  well-disciplined,  trained  and  with  a 
total  commitment.  I  wonder  whether  we  can  evolve  a  scheme  by  which  we 
give  some  short-term  training  to  the  ex-servicemen  in  such  spheres  as 
spreading  adult  literacy,  protection  of  environment  and  for  galvanising  the 
rural  population  into  positive  action. 

We  share  the  global  concern  about  environment.  The  Prime  Minister 
had  suggested  creation  of  an  Environment  Protection  Council  in  each  State 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Governors  in  order  to  promote  public 
awareness  and  participation.  The  Council  will  be  a  non-partisan  body  in 
which  all  the  relevant  interests  are  represented.  Thirteen  States  and  three 
Union  Territories  have  already  constituted  such  Councils  which  have 
proved  to  be  of  great  use.  I  urge  all  the  other  States  to  constitute  this 
Council  and  take  all  necessary  measures  to  make  it  a  success. 

Turning  to  the  international  situation,  we  are  glad  to  note  certain 
positive  trends.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  USA  and  USSR  have 
recently  ratified  the  agreement  calling  for  the  abolition  of  all  intermediate 
range  nuclear  missiles.  While  we  welcome  this  agreement,  we  regard  it  as 
but  a  first  step  towards  achieving  the  goal  of  total  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  which  we  have  always  subscribed. 

It  was  with  distress  that  we  learnt  of  the  tragic  death  of  President  Zia  of 
Pakistan  in  an  air  crash.  I  visited  Pakistan  to  convey  our  sincere 
condolences  to  the  people  and  Government  of  that  country  in  their  tragic 
hour.  We  regard  stability  in  Pakistan  as  being  in  our  own  vital  interest.  We 
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remain  committed  to  the  goal  of  friendly  and  normal  relations  between  our 
two  countries.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Government  of  Pakistan  will 
see  the  futility  of  fomenting  secessionism  in  Punjab  and  thus  remove  a 
major  impediment  in  the  realisation  of  our  goal. 


The  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Agreement  provided  a  framework  for  realising  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  Tamil  population  with  whom  we  have  ethnic, 
linguistic  and  cultural  links.  At  the  same  time,  it  rejected  the  demand  for 
secession  and  strengthened  Sri  Lanka’s  unity  and  integrity.  The  full 
implementation  of  the  Accord  is  being  hampered  by  the  obduracy  of  the 
LTTE,  which  has  refused  to  abjure  violence  and  join  the  political  process. 
We  will  continue  to  work,  with  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka,  to  achieve 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Agreement. 

I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  July  this  year.  Fundamental  changes  are 
taking  place  in  that  country  which  some  people  have  described  as  a  Second 
Revolution.  I  also  visited  four  European  countries  last  month.  I  found 
there  was  an  increasing  appreciation  of  India’s  efforts  at  development  and  of 
the  policies  pursued  by  it.  I  would  be  requesting  the  Foreign  Minister  to 
make  a  review  of  the  international  situation. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  in  order  to  make  the  deliberations  of  this 
Conference  more  effective  and  purposeful  we  have  followed  up  with  the 
conerned'*  Ministries  and  agencies  the  suggestions  and  observations  made  at 
the  Conference.  The  Cabinet  Secretary  had  also  reviewed  them  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Secretaries  where  multi-agency  action  was  needed.  The 
response  of  the  Ministries  has  been  passed  on  to  you  where  the  suggestions 
were  specific  to  a  State.  Notes  on  nine  items  of  wider  interest  have  been 
circulated  to  all  of  you. 

I  would  now  touch  upon  an  internal  matter.  I  had  last  year  mentioned 
about  the  need  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  travelling  by  the  Governors 
outside  their  States.  Most  Governors  have  responded  favourably  to  my 
suggestion  and  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation. 

You  have  a  heavy  Agenda.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  communication 
forwarding  the  Agenda  Notes,  if  you  wish  to  make  any  general  statements 
their  copies  may  be  given  to  us  which  will  be  taken  into  account  in  drawing 
up  the  proceedings.  Here  only  very  short  and  specific  points  may  be  made 
so  that  there  can  be  some  discussions  too. 

I  wish  you  all  a  pleasant  stay  and  fruitful  deliberations  on  the  subjects 
before  you. 


The  Vibrant  Land 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  once  again  in  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  State  of  Goa. 

When  I  was  last  here,  as  Vice-President,  Goa  was  still  a  Union  Territory 
and  my  esteemed  friend,  Dr  Gopal  Singh,  was  the  Lt.  Governor.  On  this, 
my  first  visit  after  becoming  President,  Goa  is  a  full-fledged  State  with  Dr. 
Gopal  Singh  as  its  first  Governor  and  Sri  Pratapsinh  Rane  as  the  first 
Chief  Minister  of  the  new  State.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  personally 
extend  my  warmest  felicitations  to  the  people  of  the  State  on  their 
Statehood.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  its  new  status  Goa  will  progress  even 
faster  to  a  future  of  prosperity. 

Goa  may  have  become  a  State  in  geopolitical  and  constitutional  terms  only 
now,  but  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  Goa  has  always  occupied  a  unique 
place  in  the  history  and  culture  of  our  nation. 

Like  Pondicherry  and  Mahe,  Goa  was  never  under  the  British,  and  so  it 
developed  a  different  identity  from  the  rest  of  India. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  Portuguese  language,  music,  cuisine  and 
culture  coalesced  with  Goa’s  life  like  sugar  in  milk  invisibly  but 
irrevocably.  The  beautiful  churches  that  dot  the  Goan  countryside  speak  as 
much  of  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  as  of  the  great 
receptivity  and  tolerance  of  the  Goan  people.  The  influence  of  St.  Thomas 
Xavier  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  “extending  the  Kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  the  whole  of  the  Orient”  is  palpable  in  Goa.  His  care  for 
the  sick  and  the  poor  constitutes  an  everlasting  legacy  of  faith.  On  the 
temporal  side,  Aibuquerque,  the  Portuguese  Governor  came  to  rule  over 
Goa  but  found  that  in  the  actual  event  Goa  came  to  rule  over  his  head  and 
heart.  Albuquerque  came  under  the  spell  of  Goa.  It  became  his  dream  to 
make  Goa  an  Eldorado,  a  Golden  City. 

But  soon  the  ugly  face  of  colonialism,  manifested  itself  and  oppression 
and  exploitation  began  to  loom  large  over  this  land. 

The  reverberations  of  the  great  national  resurgence  which  was  shaking 
India  out  of  its  prolonged  slumber  were  also  felt  in  Goa.  And  these 
territories  became  conscious  of  the  number  of  disabilities  that  had  been 
imposed  on  them  by  Portuguese  colonialism.  The  anachronism  of 
Portuguese  rule  became  even  more  pronounced  when,  in  1910,  Portugal 
itself  gave  up  monarchical  rule  and  became  a  Republic.  The  great  Goan, 
Luis  de  Menezes  Braganca  articulated  Goan  opinion  most  powerfully  when 
he  led  the  first  movement  for  the  introduction  of  certain  forms  of 
autonomy  in  Goa.  Born  in  1878,  he  belonged  to  the  same  generation  as 
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the  great  Indian  leadership  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  His  political  thinking 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  best  traditions  of  Indian  nationalism.  His  death 
in  1938,  when  Provincial  Autonomy  was  being  tried  out  for  the  first  time 
in  many  parts  of  India  but  remained  elusive  in  Goa,  was  mourned  by 
people  across  all  denominations  whether  Christian,  Hindu  or  Muslim. 

The  struggle  for  Goa’s  freedom  from  Portuguese  rule  continued 
unabated  with  many  episodes  which  filled  the  entire  nation  with  pride.  I 
would  like  today  to  pay  my  homage  to  all  the  great  pioneers  of  self- 
government  in  Goa.  The  nation  is  proud  of  them. 

It  is  gratifying  that  Statehood  has  come  to  Goa  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  is  celebrating  the  40th  anniversary  of  its  Independence  and  prepares 
for  the  centenary  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  under  whose  Prime  Ministership 
Goa  came  to  be  finally  liberated  from  450  years  of  alien  rule.  December 
19,  1961  is  now  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 

Today  the  people  of  the  State,  warm,  peaceable  and  hospitable,  are 
engaged  in  a  journey  towards  a  multifaceted  progress  and  prosperity. 
While  its  agriculture  consisting  mainly  of  rice  and  cash  crops  such  as 
coconut,  cashew,  areca  and  a  variety  of  fruits  is  growing  apace,  Goa’s 
industrial  profile  is  also  making  impressive  strides.  Goa  has  a  large  number 
of  registered  small-scale  units  of  great  variety,  ranging  from  simple 
bakeries  and  food  processing  units  to  workshops  that  manufacture 
batteries,  acrylic  sheets,  furniture,  plastics,  chemicals  and  a  host  of 
consumer  goods.  Goa’s  mineral  wealth  consisting  of  iron  ore,  manganese, 
bauxite  and  silicon  makes  substantial  contributions  to  its  economy.  Its 
major  and  minor  irrigation  schemes  are  another  prized  asset. 

But  most  important  and  most  valuable  among  Goa’s  resources  are  its 
people.  Speaking  Konkani  and  Marathi,  practising  different  faiths  such  as 
Hinduism,  Christianity  and  Islam,  they  represent  a  mini  India.  They  also 
represent  something  of  an  ideal  India  since,  essentially,  the  people  of  Goa 
are  one.  Konkani  and  Marathi  are  the  warp  and  the  weft  of  the  fabric 
which  together  makes  Goa.  Goa’s  distinguished  writers  such  as  Borkar, 
Kelkar  and  Manohar  Sardesai  are  national  assets.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
they  write  in  Marathi,  Konkani,  Gujarati  or  English.  What  they  write  is 
more  important  than  what  they  write  in. 

The  Mandovi  river  flows  past  Goa’s  churches,  temples  and  mosques  with 
the  same  serenity.  The  air  of  Goa  has  been  an  air  of  tolerance  and 
eclecticism.  Small  wonder  that  people  from  not  only  the  rest  of  India  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  wish  to  come  here  in  large  numbers  and  imbibe 
its  serene  and  cosmopolitan  atmosphere.  Goa’s  beautiful  undulating 
terrain,  its  verdant  forests  and  idyllic  palm-fringed  beaches  attract  the 
tourist  no  less  than  the  serious  scholar,  the  man  of  religion  and  the 
connoisseur  of  art.  Its  noble  churches  with  their  splendid  architecture  and 
intricately  carved  gilded  altars  are  world-famous.  In  the  lovely  mosaic  of 
Indian  culture,  religious,  ethnic  groups  and  languages  have  blended 
colourfully  and  peacefully.  It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  preserve  them  and  pass 
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on  to  posterity.  Let  not  future  generations  accuse  us  of  having  failed  in  our 
purpose. 

May  I  once  again  express  my  sincere  happiness  at  being  in  your  beautiful 
State.  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  the  warm  welcome  accorded  to  me.  I  wish 
all  of  you  every  success  and  happiness. 


‘Jewel  of  India’ 


I  am  delighted  to  be  in  Manipur  and  in  the  historic  town  of  Imphal. 
May  I  extend  my  warm  greetings  to  all  those  gathered  here  and  through 
them  to  all  my  fellow-citizens  living  in  this  State  of  surpassing  beauty. 

I  am  thankful  to  the  Governor  and  the  Chief  Minister  of  Manipur  for 
the  warm  welcome  and  hospitality  extended  to  me.  This  is  of  course  not 
my  first  visit  to  Manipur.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  coming  here  earlier  as 
the  Defence  Minister  and,  later,  as  Vice-President. 

Known  as  a  little  “Paradise  on  Earth”,  Manipur  inspired  Lord  Irwin  to 
describe  it  as  the  “Switzerland  of  India”.  Our  beloved  leader  and  the  first 
Prime  Minister  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  described  Manipur  as  a  “  Jewel  of 
India”  which  of  course  is  what  the  name  ‘Manipur’  literally  means. 
Manipur  with  its  lush  foliage  is  a  beautiful  jade,  set  in  a  chain  of  many  . 
hues. 

The  State  is  a  handiwork  of  nature,  which  has  been  crafted  by  hills  and 
dales,  rivers  and  forests.  Its  fresh,  bracing  air,  its  greenery,  and 
salubriousness  are  beyond  compare.  They  typify  the  north-east  of  India. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  terrain  has  found  expression  in  the  tranquillity  of 
its  people.  The  29  different  colourful  tribes  living,  in  the  hills,  together  with 
the  people  living  in  the  valleys  comprise  the  finest  human  traditions  of  our 
north-eastern  region.  They  represent  a  precious  culture  in  which  man  and 
nature  have  blended  together  in  perfect  balance.  With  distinctive  dialects, 
customs  and  colourful  modes  of  life,  Manipur  has  for  centuries  been  the 
cradle  of  a  colourful  civilization. 

The  Manipuri  style  of  dance,  which  is  a  most  graceful  manifestation  of 
that  civilization,  is  not  just  renowned  nationally  but  internationally. 
Likewise,  Manipur’s  vigorous  martial  arts  and  other  dance  forms  have 
come  to  be  recognised  for  their  speed  and  verve. 

Manipur’s  handloom  and  handicraft  traditions  have,  like¬ 
wise,  captivated  the  country  and  are  widely  sought  after.  Be  it  in  the 
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making  of  silk  fabrics  or  cotton,  be  it  bamboo  or  cane  work,  Manipur  is 
acknowledged  as  the  home  of  a  delicate  artistry.  Precious  materials  of 
natural  origin  have  been  used  here  with  a  fine  aesthetic  sense  to  create 
objects  of  beauty  as  well  as  utility. 

Manipur  has  been  the  home  of  an  ancient  polity  wherein  a  succession  of 
kings  sought  to  serve  the  people  through  public  works  and  a  judicial 
system  that  did  credit  to  its  times.  They  consolidated  the  principalities 
around  the  valley  and  encouraged  the  assimilation  of  waves  of  immigrants. 
Influences  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  the  fine  arts  thus  came  to 
Manipur  from  many  quarters  and  became  synthesized  into  the  local 
ethos — the  Manipuri  ethos.  Among  these  was  the  cherished  Vaishnavite 
school.  Chaitanya’s  Krishna  bhakti  and  Shantidas’s  Rama  bhakti  enriched 
Manipur’s  life  immeasurably.  In  turn  Manipur  invested  Vaishnavism  with  a 
dimension  that  has  expressed  itself  through  graceful  sangeet  and  natya 
forms.  Manipur  enjoyed  relative  peace  and  tranquillity  until  the  colonial 
interregnum.  The  alien  power  encouraged  artificial  tensions  and  conflict  in 
the  region.  The  fall  of  Burma  was  followed  by  Manipur’s  loss  of 
independence. 

But  by  the  1930s,  Manipur’s  political  consciousness  began  to  awaken. 
The  historic  agitation  of  1939  when  the  people  of  Manipur  protested 
against  the  export  of  rice  at  a  time  when  the  harvest  had  been  poor,  is  a 
landmark  in  Modern  Indian  history.  The  role  of  women  in  that  campaign 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  an  admiring  nation.  The  1939  agitation  had 
modest  beginnings  but  it  led  to  wide-ranging  reforms  of  a  legal  and 
administrative  character.  The  mature  response  of  the  people  of  Manipur  to 
the  fluctuating  patterns  of  the  Second  World  War  forms  another  impressive 
chapter  in  recent  history. 

During  the  struggle  for  freedom  we  promised  our  people  that  we  are  not 
seeking  to  substitute  the  foreign  rulers  with  Indian  but  that  we  shall  ensure 
for  them  a  good  life  of  prosperity  and  plenty.  The  leaders  of  our  struggle 
like  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  were  determined  to  eradicate 
poverty,  misery  and  disease  and  ensure  them  a  quality  of  life  which  will 
bring  about  social,  cultural  and  spiritual  advancement. 

When  finally  British  Rule  ended  in  August,  1947,  British  paramountcy 
over  Manipur  lapsed  and  Manipur  acceded  to  India  as  a  part  ‘C’  State, 
later  becoming  a  Union  Territory.  Thus  began  Manipur’s  journey  on  the 
road  to  development. 

In  keeping  with  their  colonial  interests,  the  British  had  developed  only 
those  areas  which  were  commercially  beneficial  to  them.  They  had  ignored 
hill  areas,  backward  areas  and  remote  areas.  As  a  result  when  we  achieved 
Independence  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  backwardness  in  our 
remote  regions  like  Manipur.  It  became  necessary  that  the  people  living  in 
these  areas  be  brought  out  of  their  isolation.  This  meant  that  the 
instruments  and  strategies  of  progress  and  of  integration  be  taken  to  reach 
all  our  people,  even-handedly. 
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This  process  started  soon  after  Independence,  when  our  first  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  evinced  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  tribal  populations  of  India,  especially  those  living  in  the 
rugged  and  mountainous  terrains  on  our  country.  The  North  East  in 
particular  drew  his  attention  and  of  the  Government  of  India.  India, 
therefore,  launched  a  programme  of  planned  development  so  that  regional 
imbalances  may  be  remedied  and  even  development  assured  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Today,  Manipur  is  a  full-fledged  State  with  an  impressive  infrastructure 
of  roads,  railway  lines,  educational  institutions  and  hospitals.  Major  and 
medium  irrigation  projects  now  supplement  the  traditional  irrigation  of  the 
State.  The  State’s  forest  reserves  are  being  developed. 

The  State  has  taken  its  rightful  place  on  the  industrial  map  of  the 
country  through  an  improved  industrial  infrastructure.  To  traditional 
manufacturing  lines  such  as  vanaspati  are  being  added  plants  making 
acrylic  fiber,  starch  and  glucose  and  pharmaceuticals.  Other  ventures  will, 
I  am  sure,  mark  Manipur’s  future. 

The  State’s  enormous  natural  resources  coupled  with  the  resourcefulness 
of  its  people  are  bound  to  bring  increasing  prosperity  to  Manipur. 

Lack  of  adequate  communication  has  been  the  greatest  single  handicap 
in  the  development  of  this  region.  But  over  each  successive  Plan  period, 
great  progress  has  been  achieved  and  today  an  intricate  network  of  roads 
joins  the  different  parts  of  Manipur  together.  The  development  of  roads 
and  communications  has  to  be  continued  on  a  priority  basis. 

The  purpose  of  development  is  really  to  enrich  the  quality  of  life,  based 
on  our  own  traditions,  aspirations  and  value  system.  The  values  of 
freedom,  social  equality,  tolerance  and  truth  must  be  continued  and 
developed.  The  tribals,  for  instance,  should  be  treated  as  equals  and 
respected  for  their  values  and  not  patronisingly. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  once  said:  “  There  is  nothing  worse  in  dealing  with 
the  tribals  than  to  presume  and  to  show  that  you  are  superior  and  they  are 
inferior.” 

Our  tribals  as  also  the  non-tribals  living  in  areas  like  the  valleys  of 
Manipur  are  a  precious  part  of  our  civilization.  Their  qualities  of  self- 
respect,  uprightness,  stamina,  aesthetics  and  loyalty  are  the  pride  of  the 
entire  nation.  Unfortunately,  there  are  certain  elements  in  our  society 
which,  for  their  own  narrow  selfish  ends,  are  resorting  to  violence  and 
spreading  distrust  and  suspicion  among  our  people.  Violence  has  no  place 
in  our  public  life;  terrorism  can  do  no  good  to  any  people,  least  of  all  to 
the  people  in  whose  name  it  is  sought  to  be  perpetrated.  Manipur  which  is 
the  home  of  peace-loving  people  will,  I  am  sure,  join  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  firmly  and  decisively  rejecting  the  cult  of  hatred  and  violence. 

The  diverse  people  of  India,  be  they  in  the  mountain  regions  such  as 
here  in  Manipur,  or  in  the  plains  such  as  Tamil  Nadu  where  I  come  from, 
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whatever  be  their  religion  or  language,  are  one  family.  In  fact  your  habits 
of  eating  from  the  banana  leaf  and  making  cups  out  of  banana  leaf  are 
typical  Tamil  customs.  There  are  so  many  things  in  common  in  our  country 
that  no  Indian  feels  a  stranger  in  any  part  of  the  country.  May  the  people 
of  Manipur  march  forward  towards  progress  and  prosperity.  I  wish  the 
people  of  Manipur  all  success  and  prosperity  in  their  endeavours. 


On  the  Path  of  Progress 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  amidst  all  of  you  in  the  historic  city  of 
Patna.  I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  Mayor  of 
Patna  and  his  colleagues  in  the  City  Corporation  for  according  this  warm 
reception  to  me. 

Patna  city — the  renowned  ancient  city  of  Pataliputra — has  a  history  that 
goes  back  2,500  years.  This  region  has  been  the  cradle  of  the  highly 
mature  and  emancipated  Magadhan  culture  wherein  intellectual, 
philosophical,  spiritual  and  aesthetic  activities  were  pursued  with  rare 
excellence. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  cherished  attributes  of  Bihar  is  that  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  home  of  all  our  religious  faiths.  It  presents  in  miniature 
the  entire  tapestry  of  India’s  religious  and  cultural  life. 

The  State  has  given  birth  to  two  of  our  great  religions.  Buddhism  and 
Jainism,  and,  as  you  all  know,  by  virtue  of  its  ascetic  and  monastic 
traditions  derives  its  name  ‘Bihar’  from  the  Sanskrit  word  Vihara.  Within 
its  boundaries  are  located  historic  venues  like  Rajagriha,  Nalanda,  Bodh 
Gaya  where  the  Sakyamuni  attained  enlightenment  and  Vaishali  where  the 
Buddha  preached  his  last  sermon. 

In  Bihar  is  also  situated  Pawapuri  where  Vardhamana  Mahavira  the 
gr&at  propounder  of  Jainism  came  at  the  end  of  his  remarkable  life  career. 
Apart  from  Hindu,  Buddhist  and  Jain  shrines,  in  Patna  stands  the 
venerated  Harminderji  shrine  which  consecrates  the  birth-place  of  the 
tenth  religious  preceptor  of  the  Sikh  faith,  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  ranking  in 
sanctity  next  only  to  the  Golden  Temple  of  Amritsar.  To  visit  Bihar  is 
therefore  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  of  the  spirit  and  to  be  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  highest  legacies  of  our  history. 

If  Bihar  has  fostered  intellectual  and  philosophical  thought,  it  has  also 
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been  the  scene  of  momentous  action.  The  First  War  of  Independence 
found  a  powerful  reverberation  in  Bihar.  The  great  rising  of  1857  covered 
the  entire  Province.  The  rebellion  under  the  leadership  of  Babu  Kunwar 
Singh  was  suppressed  ruthlessly  but  the  struggle  continued.  Bihar  became 
famous  for  a  widespread  revolutionary  nationalism.  Bihar’s  Santhals  and 
the  Mundas  kept  the  British  Raj  on  their  toes.  Nationalist  sentiment 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  State  cutting  across  religious  denominations 
and — most  importantly — Hindu  and  Muslims  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  political  emancipation. 

Lending  powerful  support  to  the  call  of  Aurobindo  Ghose  and  later  of 
Dr  Annie  Besant,  Bihar  responded  gloriously  to  the  great  struggle 
lauifched  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  The  Mahatma,  as  you  all  know,  chose 
Champaran  in  the  State  for  the  commencement  of  his  revolutionary 
satyagraha.  It  was  then  that  Gandhiji  first  came  in  contact  with  that 
ajaatashatru  of  Indian  politics,  ‘Desharatna’  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad. 

After  Champaran,  Rajen  Babu  became  a  satyagrahi  of  satyagrahis, 
understanding  the  concept  and  mastering  the  practice  of  the  new  creed. 
Indeed  he  became  the  pride  of  the  whole  of  India. 

I  am  reminded  today  of  the  devastating  earthquake  that  occurred  in  the 
year  1934  and  of  how  Rajen  Babu  became  an  engine  of  activity  at  that 
time,  bringing  succour  to  the  afflicted.  Appreciating  the  work  put  in  by  his 
lieutenant,  Gandhiji  said  not  long  thereafter:  “Rajen  Babu  has  a  gentle 
and  unique  hold  in  his  province  such  as  no  other  leader  has.  He  is  the  hero 
of  the  earthquake  days  when  the  whole  of  India  put  its  trust  in  him.  May 
he  have  too  the  privilege  of  being  the  Messenger  of  Peace  in  Bihar  and 
through  Bihar  may  be  throughout  India.” 

Rajen  Babu’s  name  and  stature  as  the  President  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  as  the  First  President  of  the  Republic  of  India  is  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold.  I  would  like  today  to  offer  my  very  special  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  Babu  Rajendra  Prasad. 

Bihar  also  contributed  to  the  national  movement  under  Gandhiji’s 
leadership.  Other  outstanding  personalities  were  Babu  Brij  Kishore  Prasad, 
Dr  Satchindananda  Sinha  ,  Shri  Sri  Krishna  Sinha,  Shri  Anugraha  Natayan 
Singh,  Shri  Mazharul  Haq  and  Dr  Syed  Mahmud,  to  name  a  few.  Apart 
from  direct  participation  in  the  movement  by  the  sons  of  the  soil,  Bihar 
also  became  the  venue  for  outstanding  political  activities  by  two  national 
stalwarts,  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  and  Acharya  J.B.Kripalani.  Both  of 
them  made  Bihar  their  home  at  one  time  or  the  other  and  it  is  my  proud 
privilege  today  to  offer  my  homage  to  their  memories  during  this  year  of 
their  birth  centenaries. 

Among  the  younger  generation  of  political  personalities  produced  by 
Bihar  were  Lok  Nayak  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  Babu  Jagjivan  Ram  and 
Pandit  Binodananda  Jha.  The  contributions  of  all  these  veterans  to  the 
growth  of  our  public  life  is  immeasurable. 

Leaders  of  the  freedom  movement  elsewhere  in  India  found  a  source  of 
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inspiration  in  the  movement  in  Bihar.  The  writings  of  the  national  poet 
Ramdhari  Singh  Dinkar  were  read  widely  all  over  the  country.  We  in 
Madras  watched  with  particular  interest  the  progressive  policies  of  the  first 
popular  Government  of  Bihar  formed  in  1937.  Madras  was  also  at  the 
same  time  operating  self-government  under  the  scheme  of  Provincial 
Autonomy.  The  first  Ministry  under  Sri  Babu  took  up  many  laudable 
activities.  Bihar  was  a  pioneer  in  reform  of  land  tenure.  The  Bihar 
Tenancy  Act,  which  provided  some  relief  to  the  tenants  was  passed  at  this 
time.  More  would  have  been  achieved  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Sri 
Babu  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Governor  on  account  of  differences 
over  the  issues  of  the  release  of  political  prisoners. 

Bihar’s  role  in  the  Quit  India  Revolution  of  1942  under  the  charismatic 
leadership  of  Jayaprakashji  is  yet  another  memorable  chapter  in  the 
national  movement. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  personally  known  the 
representatives  of  Bihar  in  the  provisional  Parliament  and  the  first 
Parliament  of  which  I  was  a  member.  I  am  reminded  today  of  the  late 
Satya  Narayan  Sinha,  whose  affable  nature  made  him  an  ideal  Minister  for 
Parliamentary  Affairs.  Shri  Ganga  Sharan  Sinha  whom  we  have  lost 
recently  was  another  warm  and  genial  personality  whose  deep  concern  for 
the  downtrodden  won  him  national  admiration.  Dr  Ramsubhag  Singh  and 
Shri  A.P.  Sinha  have  also  been  valued  colleagues.  The  present  Chief 
Minister  of  Bihar  Shri  Bhagwat  Jha  Azad  was  in  the  first  Parliament  with 
me  and  I  recall  with  pleasure  some  of  our  joint  initiatives  in  the  legislative 
sphere,  especially  in  the  field  of  labour.  I  particularly  recall  today  a  matter 
relating  to  the  rationalisation  of  textile  mills.  The  then  Commerce  Minister 
was  in  favour  of  introduction  of  automatic  looms  in  the  textile  industry  and 
the  Labour  Minister  was  opposed  to  it  as  it  would  cause  widespread 
retrenchment  and  unemployment.  Sri  Bhagwat  Jha  Azad  and  I  raised  the 
issue  at  the  Party  meeting  and  were  able  to  stall  unfettered  freedom  to 
rationalisation.  Jawaharlalji  saw  the  mood  of  the  members  and  accepted 
the  suggestion. 

The  people  of  Bihar  represent  the  rich  mosaic  of  India’s  population. 
Different  ethnic,  religious,  cultural  and  social  strands  have  been  woven 
together  to  form  the  tapestry  of  Bihar’s  life.  Among  these,  a  special  place 
is  occupied  by  the  tribal  communities  of  this  State.  Energetic,  colourful 
and  full  of  optimism  they  have  enriched  Bihar’s  life.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  cordial  greetings  to  them. 

Bihar  has  sometimes  been  described  as  a  rich  State  with  poor  people. 
The  State  is  of  course  very  rich  in  its  natural  resources.  The  vast  mineral 
wealth  of  Chhota  Nagpur,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Ruhr  of  India, 
makes  Bihar  a  unique  State.  South  Bihar  has  been  described  as  the 
geologist’s  delight.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total  production 
of  bauxite,  36  per  cent  of  coal,  55  per  cent  of  copper,  58  per  cent  of  mica 
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and  59  per  cent  of  uranium  are  mined  in  South  Bihar.  Rich  deposits  of 
iron  ore  also  occur  in  South  Bihar.  Years  ago,  as  early  as  the  twenties  of 
this  century,  the  great  Tamil  poet  Mahakavi  Subramania  Bharati,  sang  the 
following  lines: 

“From  mines  dug  deep  we  shall  extract 

Gold  and  other  minerals 

Which  we  shall  sell  in  distant  lands 

And  buy  the  things  we  need  at  home.” 

Bharati’s  dream  remains  but  partially  fulfilled.  But  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Substantial  progress  has  of  course  taken  place  in  Bihar  over  a  stretch 
of  nearly  four  decades  since  Independence.  The  oil  refinery  at  Barauni,  the 
steel  plant  at  Ranchi,  the  fertilizer  plant  at  Sindri,  the  Bharat  Coking  Coal 
Plant  at  Dhanbad,  thermal  power  station  at  Kehelgaon,  the  Heavy 
Electricals  Corporation  and  Metallurgical  Consultants  Units  at  Ranchi  are 
the  classic  temples  of  modern  India,  as  Jawaharlalji  described  our  factories, 
industrial  and  scientific  installations.  Nonetheless,  a  gap  in  the  pace  of 
development  in  Bihar  and  the  country  as  a  whole,  remains.  This  is  to  a 
great  extent  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  State  has  a  large  and  growing 
population.  But  as  studies  have  shown,  the  State  and  the  eastern  region  of 
India  as  a  whole  also  possess  a  significant  potential  for  agricultural, 
industrial  and  mercantile  growth  which  can  effectively  meet  the  challenges. 
With  resolute  efforts  to  provide  extension  back-up,  ensure  access  to  inputs, 
carry  out  tenurial  reforms  and  encourage  consolidation  of  holdings,  the 
State  should  be  able  to  have  a  prosperous  dynamic  farming  sector  within 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  quickening  of  industrial  development  in  Bihar  is  also  both  feasible 
and  imperative.  While  Plan  outlays  have  been  substantially  stepped  up 
during  the  second  half  of  1980s  a  concerted  and  imaginative  approach  will 
be  needed  to  make  the  best  use  of  those  public  and  private  resources.  I 
have  used  the  word  ‘concerted’  because  the  interest  and  energies  of  all 
segments  of  society  have  to  be  harmonised  and  fused  together; 
‘imaginative’  because  all  feasible  ways  will  have  to  be  deployed  to  improve 
productivity,  cut  costs  and  reduce  the  gestation  period  of  projects  in  such 
crucial  sectors  as  irrigation. 

Unless  there  is  an  integrated  development  of  large,  medium,  small 
village  and  cottage  industries,  the  above  named  criteria  cannot  be  satisfied. 
Medium  and  small  industries  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  industrialisation. 
The  capital  required  is  small,  the  gestation  period  is  short  and  the  skills 
required  to  manage  them  are  within  reach  It  is  therefore  necessasry  that 
the  State  should  lay  due  emphasis  on  the  development  of  medium  and 
small  industries,  which  in  course  of  time  will  grow  and  expand  into  larger 
and  larger  units.  I  have  always  believed  that  encouragement  to  small 
industries  should  be  regarded  as  the  primary  duty  of  the  State  and  all 
facilities  should  be  ensured  to  these  units  on  a  priority  basis.  It  is, 
basically,  a  question  of  transferring  the  riches  embedded  in  our  soil  to  our 
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people’s  hands  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  savings,  and  investible 
surplus. 

Bihar  which  has  made  rich  contributions  to  the  nation’s  life  is  bound  to 
respond  to  the  challenges  ahead,  constructively,  positively  and  successfully. 

I  once  again  thank  the  Mayor  and  the  City  of  Patna  for  this  reception.  I 
shall  always  cherish  its  memory. 


Homage  to  Freedom  Fighters 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  this  large  and  distinguished  gathering  of 
fellow  freedom  fighters.  Whatever  be  my  activities  and  preoccupations, 
whatever  be  the  office  I  hold,  I  regard  myself  first  and  foremost  as  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  of  India’s  freedom  fighters.  And  so  for  me  to 
come  here  today  is  to  participate  in  a  family  reunion. 

The  name  of  Utkalmani  Pandit  Gopabandhu  Das,  that  outstanding 
patriot  of  the  Gandhian  mould,  stands  among  those  pioneering  nationalists 
who  joined  the  struggle  when  freedom  was  but  a  distant  dream.  Pandit 
Gopabandhu  personified  service  and  sacrifice.  He  gave  up  his  all — his  very 
life — in  the  service  of  the  less  privileged  and  in  the  struggle  for  Swaraj.  I 
would  like  at  the  outset  to  offer  my  reverential  homage  to  that  great  soul. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  on  this  solemn  anniversary 
of  the  passing  away  of  Dr  Harekrushna  Mahtab,  we  are  paying  our  tribute 
to  Dr  Mahtab ’s  memory.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  a  stamp  is 
being  issued  in  memory  of  this  distinguished  son  of  India  and  I  must 
felicitate  the  Union  Ministry  of  Communications  for  the  thought. 

Dr  Harekrushna  Mahtab  was  a  stalwart  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
Born  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Dr  Mahtab  grew  with  the  national 
movement,  participating  in  its  successive  struggle  and  emerged  from  each 
of  them  with  his  stature  enhanced.  He  saw  the  national  movement  in 
Orissa  strike  root  at  the  district  level  and  develop  into  one  that  engulfed 
the  whole  of  the  Utkal  Pradesh.  Under  the  example  set  by  the  Utkalmani 
and  by  the  late  Madhusudan  Das  along  with  the  late  Shri  Bishwanath  Das 
and  Shri  Nabakrishna  Choudhury,  Dr  Mahtab  became  synonymous  with 
the  freedom  struggle  in  the  State  of  Orissa.  Imprisoned  seven  times  for  a 
total  period  of  eight  years,  Dr  Mahtab  proved  his  mettle  as  a  skilful 
organiser  who  inspired  confidence  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  and  enjoyed  the  trust  of  the  national  leadership.  The 
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struggle  in  Orissa  became  at  once  a  struggle  against  the  foreign  yoke  and 
against  the  prevailing  feudal  order.  Dr  Mahtab  symbolized  that  struggle  for 
the  twin  objectives  of  social  reform  .and  political  freedom. 

It  was  natural  that  Dr  Mahtab  should  be  the  first  Chief  Minister  of 
Orissa  after  Independence.  He  proved  that  revolutionaries  of  the  Congress 
mould  could  also  become  deft  administrators.  Along  with  a  sure 
administrative  touch,  Dr  Mahtab  also  displayed  a  certain  vision.  It  was 
during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Chief  Minister  that  the  construction  of  the 
new  State  Capital  at*  Bhubaneswar  was  undertaken  and  the  pioneering 
multi-purpose  projects  of  Hirakud  on  the  Mahanadi  were  brought  under 
way. 

At  'the  invitation  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Dr  Mahtab  moved  to  the 
Centre  in  1950  and  served  the  Union  Govenment  diligently  during  its 
formative  period.  It  was  during  this  period  that  I  came  to  know  Dr  Mahtab 
closely  and  we  remained  friends  ever  since  despite  political  differences  at 
certain  times. 

It  was  a  tribute  to  Dr  Mahtab’s  inherent  capabilities  and  his'  nationally 
acknowledged  stature  that  he  was  offered  the  Governorship  of  Bombay 
which,  at  that  time,  combined  the  present  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat  States. 

Dr  Mahtab  never  lost  his  independent  outlook  on  national  affairs, 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  office.  He  always  spoke  his  mind,  but  never  in 
a  manner  that  hurt  anybody.  A  master  of  both  Oriya  and  English  prose, 
Dr  Mahtab  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  literary  and  journalistic 
renaissance  of  his  State.  Dr  Mahtab  lived  a  long  and  full  life  and  his  death 
has  been  mourned  by  people  across  all  political  and  other  divisions.  The 
Indian  movement  for  freedom  and  political  dignity  reached  its  full 
potential  in  certain  sensitive  souls,  Harekrushna  Mahtab  of  Orissa  being 
one  among  them.  Perhaps  his  most  abiding  work  will  be  the  authentic 
history  of  Orissa  written  by  him  in  his  mother  tongue.  The  history  of  this 
province’s  fight  for  freedom,  as  Dr  Mahtab  informed  us,  goes  back  to  the 
early  19th  century. 

The  twentieth  century  saw  Orissa  continuing  the  historic  tradition  of 
nationalist  agitation.  Its  undisputed  leader  was,  of  course,  the  redoubtable 
‘Ufkalamani’.  Gandhiji  held  Pandit  Gopabandhu  in  the  greatest  esteem. 
Pandit  Gopabandhu’s  untimely  demise  deprived  the  country  of  one  of  its 
eminent  and  exemplary  leaders.  His  work  Bandir  Atmakatha  written  from 
jail  is  one  of  the  most  moving  of  its  genre.  Other  names  which  come  to 
mind  are  those  of  Madhusudan  Das,  Niranjan  Patnaik,  Bhagirathi 
Mohapatra,  Jadunath  Singh,  Jadumoni  Mangaraj,  Nilakantha  Das, 
Biswanath  Das  and  Nabakrushna  Choudhary.  The  late  Smt  Roma  Devi 
pioneered  the  women’s  movement  in  the  State  both  before  and  after 
Freedom,  with  selfless  service.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  persons,  of  that 
generation  such  as  Sri  Radhanath  Rath,  Surendranath  Dwivedi  and  Smt 
Malathi  Devi  are  happily  in  our  midst. 

Orissa  has  been  the  home  of  many  valuable  social,  religious,  cultural 
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traditions.  It  is  here  in  Kalinga  that  Emperor  Asoka  became  Dharma- 
Asoka.  It  is  here  that  he  received  the  epic  message  of  ahimsa.  Kalinga  is 
indeed  a  landmark  not  just  in  our  history  but  in  our  consciousness  as  a 
people.  The  great  temples  at  Bhubaneswar  and  the  temple  to  Sri 
Jagannath,  Balbhadra  and  Subhadra  at  the  historic  town  of  Puri  are  a 
national  treasure. 

If  Konarak  provides  some  of  the  world’s  finest  examples  of  sculpture  on 
massive  stone,  Orissa’s  craftsmen  are  equally  adept  in  miniaturization:  its 
silver  filigree  work  is  justly  renowned.  In  the  realm  of  dance,  it  has  some 
of  the  finest  forms  of  classical  dance,  the  Odissi,  as  well  as  some 
remarkable  forms  of  folk  dance  such  as  the  Chhau.  Modern  Orissa  has 
held  its  own  in  literature,  beginning  with  the  memorable  jail  memoirs  of 
Utkalmani  Pandit  Gopabandhu  Das  himself.  Sri  Mayadhar  Mansinha,  Sri 
Kalindicharan  Panigrahi,  Sri  Gopinath  Mohanty  and  the  present  Chief 
Minister  of  Orissa  Sri  Janaki  Ballab  Patnaik  have  served  Oriya  literature 
diligently. 

In  recent  times  Orissa  has  forged  ahead  in  the  path  of  development. 
Orissa’s  large  mineral,  marine  and  forest  resources  have  enriched  the 
nation’s  material  life.  The  State  has  taken  its  due  place  in  the  nation’s 
journey  towards  progress  with  a  Steel  Plant  at  Rourkela  and  a  modern 
Port  at  Paradip  and  the  Heavy  Water  Project  at  Talcher.  Orissa  has  played 
a  pioneering  role  in  India’s  agricultural  revolution  through  the  activities  of 
the  Rice  Research  Institute  at  Cuttack  and  the  Hirakud  Dam  Project 
which,  by  providing  hydro-electricity  and  irrigation,  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  in  India’s  agrarian  map.  Here  I  must  mention  my  admiration  for 
the  dynamism  shown  by  the  successors  in  office  of  Dr  Mahtab. 

I  recall  my  warm  association  with  many  distinguished  sons  of  Orissa  in 
the  Provisional  Parliament  and  the  first  Lok  Sabha  of  which  I  was  a 
Member.  I  counted  among  my  friends  the  veteran  Shri  B.  Das,  and  Shri 
Nityananda  Kanungo.  They  were  all  freedom  fighters  of  the  best  type. 

When  we  entered  the  freedom  struggle  we  left  behind  not  just  our 
families  but  also  all  the  limitations  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  past, 
the  limitations  of  caste,  creed,  language  and  province.  We  entered  the 
great  Ganges  of  our  national  struggle  as  ordinary  mortals  beset  with 
prejudices.  But  we  emerged  as  soldiers  with  a  common  purpose. 

We  will  be  making  a  mistake  if  we  feel  that  the  common  purpose  was 
only  the  attainment  of  the  political  freedom  of  our  country.  The  common 
purpose,  as  Gandhiji  taught  us,  was  the  attainment  of  a  whole  range  of 
social  ideals  in  which  justice,  social,  economic  and  political,  would  be 
guaranteed  to  every  person,  be  he  the  poorest  of  the  poor  or  the 
daridranarayan ,  as  Gandhiji  called  him  or  the  smallest  minority.  That 
objective  remains  today  only  partially  fulfilled.  Even  as  we  sank  all 
differences  and  stood  together  solidly  during  the  freedom  struggle  we  have 
to  forge  an  unbreakable  unity  in  our  struggle  against  poverty,  ignorance 
and  disease.  The  fervour,  dedication  and  sacrifice  displayed  by  the  youth 
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during  the  freedom  struggle  should  be  harnessed  to  the  new  tasks  of  social 
and  economic  progress.  Our  children  are  exposed  to  new  subjects  and  new 
techniques  of  learning.  But  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  apart  from  the 
modern  education,  we  are  giving  them— from  father  to  son,  from 
generation  to  generation — something  of  the  timeless  values  which  we 
inherited  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Masters  and  Leaders  of  our  National 
Movement:  The  values  of  patriotism,  of  dharma  and  of  karma.  We  must 
transmit  to  the  younger  generation  accounts  of  the  brave  acts  and  deeds  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  freedom  movement,  so  that  they  realise  that 
freedom  did  not  drop  on  our  laps  as  rain  from  heaven.  They  must  realise 
that  this  country  went  through  an  ordeal  of  fire  before  it  became  free  and 
that  now  that  it  is  frde,  it  is  our  duty  and  their  duty  to  see  that  the  values 
which  we  preached  to  the  world  a  millennium  ago  are  still  practised  in 
our  own  country,  the  values  of  tolerance,  of  synthesis,  of  non-violence. 

Soldiers  that  you  have  been  may  you  continue  to  battle  for  the  great 
causes  dear  to  all  of  us  and  may  success  attend  our  efforts. 


We  Shall  Achieve  World  Renown 


On  the  eve  of  India’s  40th  Republic  Day,  I  extend  to  all  fellow-citizens 
my  fraternal  greetings  and  good  wishes. 

Four  decades  ago,  after  we  had  attained  Independence  under  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  leadership,  our  vast  and  diverse  nation  was  galvanized  into  a 
Republic  with  the  Desharatna  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  taking  office  as  our  first 
President.  The  renowned  poet  Ramdhari  Sinh  Dinkar  wrote  on  that 
auspicious  occasion: 

m  $  faOT  *FTcT  3FT  37T 

35T  Tiff,  3DTT  ^1 

Ms  Tfffe  %  ftp  m 

(The  World’s  biggest  Republic  is  now  born? 

So  set  yourself  to  enthrone 

Not  one  Monarch 

But  the  thirty-three  crore  people  of  India; 

So  set  yourself  to  coronate 

Not  one  Monarch 


Broadcast  on  Republic  Day  eve,  New  Delhi,  25  January  1989 
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But  the  thirty-three  crore  people  of  India!) 

The  formation  of  the  Republic — the  Janatantra  or  Ganatantra  as  we  call 
it — brought  our  diverse  people,  closer  together.  It  was  remarkable  that  our 
national  consolidation  took  place  without  major  upheavals  or 
violence — thanks  to  the  vision  of  our  first  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  the  decisiveness  of  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  the  pragmatism  of 
our  national  leaders. 

This  process  of  consolidation  and  integration  has  continued  apace.  The 
emergence  of  full-fledged  States  in  the  North  East  has  helped  to  bring  the 
people  of  that  region  more  fully  into  the  mainstream.  Constructive 
dialogues  with  those  who  still  stood  aside  in  some  of  these  areas,  have  led 
to  an  understanding  with  them. 

A  new  chapter  opened  recently  in  Tripura  where  some  sections  realising 
the  futility  of  violence,  joined  the  mainstream  of  the  national  development 
process.  Likewise,  the  setting  up  of  the  Hill  Council  in  Darjeeling  and 
elections  thereto,  has  brought  peace  to  an  area  which  threatened  to 
become  explosive. 

The  peace-loving  nature  of  our  people  as  a  whole  constitutes  a  positive 
sign  and  encourages  us  to  hope  for  a  workable  solution  to  the  torment  of 
Punjab.  Continuing  terrorist  violence  in  that  State  anguishes  all  of  us.  But 
it  is  heartening  that  in  their  efforts  to  combat  terrorism,  the  authorities  are 
receiving  full  co-operation  from  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  holding  of  panchayat  elections  in  the  State,  will  help  the  process  of 
restoration  of  peace  and  normalcy  in  Punjab. 

Violence  and  terrorism  have  no  place  in  any  civilized  society  much  less 
in  India  which  is  the  home  of  Ahimsa.  The  perpetration  of  violent  acts, 
especially  on  totally  innocent  victims,  therefore,  causes  the  greatest  sorrow 
to  us.  But  wisdom  lies  in  refusing  to  let  the  acts  of  a  few  provoke  us  into 
any  form  of  rancour  or  ill  will  between  communities  or  regions.  The 
people  of  India  have  a  deep  faith  in  a  peaceful,  democratic  order.  This 
faith  of  our  people  must  be  zealously  protected  and  strengthened. 

Nagaland  and  Mizoram  as  you  all  know  went  to  the  polls  along  with 
Tamil  Nadu  only  last  week,  re-affirming  once  again  the  Nation’s  deep 
commitment  to  the  democractic  process.  No  matter  who  or  which  political 
party  wins  an  election,  the  real  winner  is  the  voter. 

In  a  developing  society,  however,  mere  representation  is  not  enough; 
participation  and  continuing  progress  are  also  necessary.  Our  national 
ethos  which  is  built  up  of  several  sub-national  impulses,  needs  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  nation’s  progress  towards  a  better  life  for  its  people. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  light  of  life  in  the  overwhelming  part  of  the  country 
burned  dimly.  Our  agriculture  functioned  at  subsistence  levels,  our 
industry  was  minimal.  But,  thanks  to  our  successive  Plans  and  the 
harnessing  of  science  and  technology  for  economic  development,  the 
picture  has  vastly  changed.  The  economy  showed  remarkable  strength  and 
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resilience  to  withstand  several  adversities,  including  the  recent  severe 
drought  of  1987;  there  has  been  a  remarkable  recovery  in  1988. 
Agricultural  production  is  expected  to  recover  fully  from  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  drought  and  the  year  1988-89  is  expected  to  show  a  record 
production  of  foodgrains  and  oilseeds.  This  has  been  rendered  possible  by 
the  infrastructure  developed  over  the  years  and  policy  initiatives  of 
Government,  together  with  the  diligence  and  devotion  of  the  farming 
community  of  India. 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  economy  in  recent  years  has  been  the  rapid 
growth  of  industry  and  its  continued  diversification.  In  the  first  half  of 
1988-89  the  industrial  sector  recorded  a  growth  of  over  10  per  cent.  The 
infrastructure  sector  has  continued  to  show  commendable  performance 
and  to  provide  strong  support.  Several  sectors  such  as  coal,  power,  steel, 
telecommunications,  fertilizers,  crude  oil,  railway  freight  as  well  as  cargo 
traffic  handled  at  major  ports  have  exceeded  the  targets.  As  a  result  of 
strong  growth  in  various  sectors,  the  GDP  is  likely  to  show  an  impressive 
growth  rate  of  10  per  cent  in  1988-89.  The  dedication  of  our  farmers, 
workers  and  managers,  which  has  made  this  possible,  deserves  to  be 
commended. 

Two  notable  features  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic  have  been  the 
setting  up  of  the  process  of  planning  and  the  major  support  for  science 
and  technology.  This  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  indigenous  and 
self-reliant  capabilities  in  key  sectors  and  the  creation  of  a  large 
infrastructure  of  three  million  skilled  scientific  and  technical  personnel. 
New  areas  such  as  biotechnology,  ocean  science,  environment,  micro¬ 
electronics,  informatics,  new  energy  sources  and  the  like  have  also 
received  high  priority.  All  these  are  achievements  of  which  the  Nation 
can  be  proud. 

But  economic  growth  and  production  are  only  part  of  the  story. 
Equally  important  is  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  production,  especially 
to  the  poorest  sections  of  our  society.  This  is  why  our  planning  strategy 
has  always  emphasized  that  growth  must  be  accompanied  by  equity  and 
social  justice.  The  removal  of  poverty  must  continue  to  receive  our 
highest  priority.  Ways  and  means  need  to  be  found  to  ensure  that  the 
benefits  of  progress  percolate  to  the  masses.  We  rightly  derive  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  population  below  the  poverty  line 
has  declined.  But  large  numbers  of  our  people  still  remain  below  the 
poverty  line.  We  must,  therefore,  dedicate  ourselves  earnestly  to  the  task 
of  eliminating  poverty  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  disparities. 

Government  is,  of  course,  giving  the  highest  priority  to  rural 
development  programmes,  the  promotion  of  small  industries,  schemes  for 
self-employment  and  to  the  fostering  of  the  services  sector  and 
development  of  supportive  infrastructure.  But  substantial  increases  in  the 
per  capita  availability  of  cloth,  food  articles  such  as  edible  oils  and  sugar 
and  infrastructural  services  such  as  electricity  and  transport  still  remain  to 
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be  achieved.  These  services  will  also  need  to  become  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  requirements  of  efficiency  and  quality  in  delivery. 

The  problem  of  poverty  will  have  to  be  tackled  by  a  process  which 
ensures  adequate  transfer  of  resources  to  rural  development  and  to  the 
amelioration  of  underprivileged  sections  like  the  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Tribes  and  the  Urban  dispossessed.  Concerted  measures  need  to  be 
undertaken  with  greater  vigour  to  achieve  the  Constitutional  goal  of  free 
and  compulsory  education  for  all  children  under  14.  Special  thought  must 
be  bestowed  on  educational  coverage  for  girls. 

With  an  annual  population  increase  of  16  million  the  problem  of 
unemployment  and  the  misery  that  accompanies  it,  continues  to  bedevil  us. 
Enlargement  of  the  scope  for  self-employment  must  therefore  receive  high 
priority  in  our  schemes. 

In  this  context  it  becomes  necessary  to  conserve  our  resources  and  get 
full  value  for  whatever  we  spend  by  increasing  productivity.  There  is  need 
to  examine  every  project  from  the  viewpoint  of  cost  effectiveness  and  its 
utility  to  the  largest  numbers. 

Economy  in  the  handling  of  our  scarce  resources  should  be  not  just  a 
policy  with  us  but  art  ethic,  not  just  a  desirable  aim  but  a  working 
principle.  Everyone  has  to  be  conscious  of  it.  The  phrase  ‘economy  drive’ 
has  been  used  to  the  point  of  tedium  in  the  past.  But  no  patient  has 
suffered  from  a  good  prescription  being  repeated.  We  have  to  ensure 
adequate  availability  of  resources  for  development,  while  keeping  internal 
and  external  debt  within  prudent  limits. 

The  vocabulary  of  growth  must  be  held  in  position  by  the  grammar  of 
financial  discipline  and  the  punctuations  of  a  social  ideology. 

Progress,  in  order  to  be  real,  needs  another  condition  precedent  also, 
namely,  that  of  a  peaceful  international  and  regional  environment. 

A  happy  development  during  the  last  year  has  been  the  improvement  in 
the  international  environment.  The  emerging  detente  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  United  States  of  America  following  the  INF  Treaty  has  not 
only  raised  the  expectation  of  further  major  steps  towards  disarmament  but 
has  contributed  to  the  resolution  of  regional  conflicts.  The  Geneva  accords 
on  Afghanistan,  the  halting  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  the  agreement  aimed  at 
securing  the  independence  of  Namibia  and  the  prospects  of  forward 
movement  on  the  Kampuchean  and  the  Palestinian  issues  have  been 
positive  developments. 

The  processes  of  regional  co-operation  within  the  framework  of  SAARC 
have  continued  steadily  and  people  to  people  contacts  within  the  region 
have  begun  to  expand.  The  decision  to  draw  up  a  Regional  Perspective 
Plan  —  ‘SAARC  2000’  —  will  help  focus  attention  on  problems  common 
to  the  region.  The  dialogue  with  the  newly-elected  democratic  government 
of  Pakistan  that  has  been  initiated  by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  during 
his  visit  to  Islamabad  open  up  the  prospects  of  an  improved  relationship 
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between  our  two  countries.  India  will  make  all  possible  efforts  to  promote 
speedy  normalisation  of  relations  with  Pakistan. 

There  has  been  continued  progress  in  the  implementation  of  the  Indo-Sri 
Lanka  Agreement  of  July  1987  and  several  significant  developments  have 
taken  place  recently.  A  provisional  government  has  been  set  up  in  the 
north-east  of  Sri  Lanka  which  is  working  towards  normalisation. 
Legislation  has  been  enacted  to  give  Tamil  equal  status  as  an  official 
language  and  for  resolving  the  problem  of  statelessness  among  people  of 
Indian  origin.  We  hope  to  work  closely  with  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka 
for  further  improving  our  relations. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  visit  to  China  in  December  1988  was  an  event  that 
marked  a  new  and  decisive  phase  in  India-China  relations.  It  has  opened 
up  prospects  for  the  normalisation  of  our  relationship  with  China  which 
will  be  a  major  contribution  to  peace  and  co-operation  in  Asia  and  the 
World. 

It  is  our  hope  that  a  peaceful  solution  to  problems  facing  Afghanistan 
would  be  found  through  strict  observance  of  the  Geneva  accords  by  all 
parties. 

These  developments  augur  well  for  strengthening  the  forces  of  peace  in 
the  world  so  that  its  resources  may  be  released  for  development  and 
prosperity. 

May  I  once  again  offer  Republic  Day  greetings  to  our  kisans  and 
mazdoors,  to  our  entrepreneurs,  technicians,  weavers  and  artisans,  creative 
artistes,  writers,  teachers,  students  and  to  all  sons  and  daughters  of  India.  I 
would  like  to  add  special  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  our  brave  jawans, 
sailors  and  airmen  who  form  our  valiant  defence  forces.  It  is  their 
patriotism,  bravery  and  vigil  on  our  frontiers  that  have  guarded  our 
freedom  and  enabled  us  to  plan  and  work  for  future  progress. 

The  distinguished  Tamil  poet  Kavimani  Desikavinayakam  Pillai  wrote: 

“Not  begging  for  our  food 
Nor  for  our  clothes 
We  will  establish  many 
productive  enterprises 
and  drive  the  ogre  of  famine 
from  our  midst 

and  following  Gandhiji’s  footsteps 
We  shall  acheive  world  renown.” 

As  we  watch  the  tricolour  go  up  tomorrow  morning,  may  all  of  us  hold 
our  heads  high  with  pride  and  confidence  in  a  better  and  brighter  future. 
May  I  remind  the  nation  of  what  the  Nightingale  of  India,  Smt  Sarojini 
Naidu,  speaking  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  said: 

“Remember,  under  this  Flag  there  is  no  prince  and  there  is  no  peasant, 
there  is  no  rich  and  there  is  no  poor.  There  is  no  privilege;  there  is  only 
duty  and  responsibility  and  sacrifice.  Whether  we  be  Hindus  or  Muslims, 
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Christians,  Jains,  Sikhs  or  Zorostrians  and  others,  our  Mother  India  has 
one  undivided  heart  and  one  indivisible  spirit. 

Men  and  women  of  reborn  India,  rise  and  and  salute  this  Flag!  I  bid 
you,  rise  and  salute  the  Flag.” 


Years  of  Constructive  Endeavour 


I  welcome  you  to  this  session  of  Parliament.  I  extend  to  you  my  best 
wishes  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  budgetary  and  legislative 
business  which  you  have*  before  you. 

We  are  celebrating  this  year  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  A  great  son  of  India,  his  was  a  role  of  crucial  significance  in  our 
freedom  struggle  and  in  our  formative  years  as  an  independent  nation.. He 
erected  the  pillars  of  our  modern  nationhood:  democracy,  secularism, 
socialism  and  non-alignment.  His  ideals  are  of  enduring  value.  In 
celebrating  his  centenary,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  his  ideals  and  to  his 
grand  vision  of  an  India  restored  to  its  righful  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
human  civilization. 

India’s  basic  policy  framework  was  fashioned  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
Nehru’s  vision  of  a  democratic,  secular  and  socialist  society  has  continued 
to  guide  our  social  and  economic  strategy.  To  Indira  Gandhi,  we  owe  its 
creative  development  through  a  period  of  intense  struggle  against  the 
vested  interests.  The  planning  process,  the  key  element  of  that  strategy, 
was  infused  with  a  new  vitality  by  Indiraj i  with  her  renewed  emphasis  on 
social  justice  as  an  integral  part  of  our  pattern  of  growth.  For  both  Nehru 
and  Indiraji,  the  defence  of  India’s  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  and 
India’s  development  as  a  modern  nation  were  intimately  linked  with  a 
foreign  policy  devoted  to  peace,  disarmament  and  an  equitable  world 
order. 

As  we  enter  the  final  year  of  this  Parliament,  we  can  look  back  with 
satisfaction  to  four  years  of  constructive  endeavour.  Then,  we  were  just 
emerging  from  the  terrible  trauma  of  the  assassination  of  Indiraji. 
Terrorists,  insurgents  and  secessionists  *  on  the  one  hand,  and  various 
disaffected  elements,  on  the  other,  were  attempting  to  throw  into  question 
the  unity  of  the  country,  challenging  its  integrity  and  undermining  its 
stability.  But  democracy  asserted  itself  and  returned  a  government  with  a 
massive  mandate.  Four  years  on,  the  nation  is,  in  much  greater  measure, 
in  harmony  with  itself.  Discussion  and  negotiation  have  paved  the  way  to 
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settlements  and  accords.  The  whole  of  the  north-east  is  now  deeply 
involved  in  the  nation’s  democratic  mainstream.  The  message  has  reached 
all  corners  of  the  country  that  violence  will  be  met  firmly  but  grievance 
will  be  met  justly,  provided  only  that  arms  are  foresworn  and  conformity 
to  the  Constitution  ensured. 

In  these  four  years,  economic  growth  has  scaled  unprecedented  levels  of 
achievement.  And  this  despite  a  drought  of  the  severest  intensity. 
Government  and  the  people  together  faced  up  to  the  cala'mity  with 
fortitude  and  resolute  determination.  Whereas  every  comparable  drought 
in  the  past  had  always  spelt  a  major  setback,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  country,  despite  the  ravages  of  the  drought,  the 
economy  actually  recorded  a  positive  growth  rate  of  3.6  per  cent,  higher 
even  than  the  average  growth  rate  till  the  eighties.  Reflecting  the  deep 
resilience  and  self-reliance  with  which  government  policies  have  imbued 
the  economy,  we  are  now  set  on  a  long-term  growth  path  that  is  upward  of 
5  per  cent  and  targetted  at  6  per  cent  or  more  in  the  Plan  to  come.  Our 
frontal  assault  has  been  on  poverty.  We  have  striven  to  make  a  dent  on 
unemployment.  Our  guiding  principle  has  been  justice  and  opportunity  for 
the  weaker,  the  deprived  and  the  oppressed. 

Abroad,  there  is  greater  appreciation  of  the  policies  followed  by  India. 
An  increasing  number  of  countries  is  recognizing  that  the  path  to  sustained 
peace  is  the  one  indicated  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  lit  up  by  Indira 
Gandhi  through  four  decades  of  escalating  nuclear  confrontation  and 
unrelenting  power  bloc  rivalry.  The  first  indication  of  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  was  the  adoption  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  principle  of  non-violence 
through  the  Delhi  Declaration.  Later,  negotiations  between  the  USA  and 
the  USSR  led  to  the  dismantling  of  a  whole  category  of  nuclear  weapons, 
marking  the  first-ever  act  of  nuclear  disarmament  since  the  invention  of 
these  terrible  weapons.  The  relaxation  of  tension  is  reflected  in  the  scaling 
down  of  conflict  in  several  areas  of  the  world.  These  developments 
constitute  a  vindication  of  what  Nehru  and  non-alignment  have  stood  for. 
They  also  constitute  a  challenge  to  us,  as  the  inheritors  of  this  great 
philosophy,  to  persist  till  the  international  community  is  persuaded  to  free 
the  world  of  nuclear  weapons  and  anchor  the  world  order  in  non-violence. 
Th£  task  for  us  begins  in  our  region.  We  have  maintained  peace  on  our 
borders,  promoted  peace  in  our  region  and  created  an  ambience  of 
cordiality  and  co-operation  as  has  not  existed  with  China  for  a  generation. 

All  this  has  been  possible  only  because  of  our  unflinching  adherence  to 
the  great  principles  on  which  the  edifice  of  our  nation  is  being  built: 
democracy  which  reaches  down  to  every  village,  secularism  which  respects 
all  religions  and  protects  the  minorities,  socialism  which  seeks  the  removal 
of  poverty  and  the  ending  of  unemployment  and  non-alignment  which 
guarantees  our  Independence  and  self-reliance  and  makes  our  voice  count 
in  the  world,  an  influence  both  beneficial  and  decisive. 

1  It  is  Government’s  policy  to  resolve  all  disputes  and  differences 
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peacefully.  The  local  sentiments  of  the  people,  will  be  respected,  but  there 
can  be  no  compromise  on  the  question  of  preserving  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  the  nation.  The  democratic  path  of  dialogue  and  discussion,  conciliation 
and  consensus  is  open  to  all  those  who  eschew  violence  and  work  within 
the  Constitution.  This  was  demonstrated  in  1985  in  Assam,  in  1986  in 
Mizoram  and  in  both  Tripura  and  the  Darjeeling  Hills  last  year. 

We  are  determined  to  eliminate  terrorism.  We  shall  persist  and 
persevere  till  terrorism  is  rooted  out  in  Punjab.  The  most  powerful  weapon 
in  the  fight  against  terrorism  is  the  people  themselves.  In  the  face  of 
threats  and  provocation,  the  people  of  Punjab  have  stood  firm  against 
terrorist  violence  and  maintained  communal  harmony  and  relations  of 
amity  among  themselves.  They  are  our  great  strength.  It  is  on  them  that 
the  Government  relies  in  its  endeavours  to  find  a  political  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Punjab.  Government  is  open  to  dialogue.  Meanwhile,  steps 
are  being  taken  to  prevent  support  and  assistance  reaching  the  terrorists 
from  abroad. 

There  has  been  a  resurgence  of  extremist  activities  in  Andhra  Pradesh 
and  Bihar.  The  spurt  of  extremist  violence  has  been  more  marked  in 
Andhra  Pradesh.  Government  are  closely  monitoring  the  situation. 

For  thousands  of  years,  our  civilization  has  survived  vicissitudes  of  every 
kind  only  because  it  has  been  rooted  in  religious  tolerance  and  the 
celebration  of  diversity.  The  major  threat  to  contemporary  India  comes 
from  the  forces  of  narrow-minded  chauvinism.  Chauvinism  takes  many 
forms:  religio-fundamentalist  and  casteist,  regional  and  linguistic.  It  is  most 
dangerous  when  these  forces  come  together.  Fortunately,  the  people  of 
India  have  never  been  narrow  in  outlook.  With  the  support  of  the  people, 
Government  is  determined  to  fight  these  forces. 

The  future  of  our  country  belongs  to  its  youth.  Already  the  bulk  of  our 
population  is  young.  The  country’s  population  profile  grows  more  youthful 
with  every  passing  year.  It  is  the  aspirations  of  its  youth  which  the  country 
must  meet,  it  is  the  participation  of  its  youth  which  the  country  must  seek. 
The  voting  age  has  been  reduced  to  eighteen.  We  now  call  upon  our  youth 
to  play  their  full  part  in  the  building  of  the  nation. 

Electoral  reform  has  been  extended  to  other  areas.  Commitment  to  the 
Constitution  has  been  made  the  sine  qua  non  for  participation  in  the 
democratic  process.  The  civic  rights  of  the  weaker  sections  have  been 
better  assured  by  making  booth-capturing  a  cognizable  offence.  Those 
convicted  of  offences  against  women  and  the  weaker  sections  have  been 
disqualified  from  standing  for  election. 

Government  is  determined  to  ensure  separation  of  religion  from  politics. 
An  Act  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  religious  institutions  was  passed  last  year. 
Other  steps  will  follow. 

When  I  addressed  you  last  year,  our  people  were  facing  the  challenge  of 
an  exceptionally  severe  drought.  The  Prime  Minister  took  a  personal 
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initiative  in  extensively  touring  drought-affected  areas  around  the  country. 
He  established  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Drought  to  work  up  and  monitor 
our  response  to  the  challenge.  At  the  instance  of  the  Central  Government, 
and  with  its  massive  financial  and  advisory  support  the  infrastructure  for 
development  built  up  over  the  years  was  effectively  utilised  for  drought 
relief,  drought-proofing  and  the  creation  of  permanent  assets  for  the 
community.  The  Public  Distribution  System  was  strengthened  and 
dynamised  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  people,  at  large,  and  the 
kisans  in  particular,  ranged  themselves  behind  the  efforts  of  Government. 
We  have  emerged  from  this  testing  trial,  resolute  and  resilient,  strong  and 
self-reliant,  an  impressive  example  of  effective  management  of  a  major 
natural  calamity. 

The  experience  of  concerting  measures  to  face  the  drought  was  utilised 
to  equally  concert  measures  to  take  full  advantage  of  last  year’s  good 
monsoon.  A  special  foodgrains  production  programme  was  launched.  In 
consequence,  we  have  a  record  kharif  output  and  there  is  every  indication 
of  a  very  good  rabi  crop.  Outstanding  performance  has  been  recorded  in 
cereals.  Cotton  and  sugarcane  reached  record  levels  of  output.  Oilseeds 
touched  a  new  high,  reflecting  the  achievements  of  the  Technology  Mission 
on  Oilseeds. 

The  year  under  review  has  been  a  year  of  exceptional  economic 
performance.  Having  weathered  the  drought  with  remarkable  resilience, 
the  economy  bounced  back  with  renewed  vigour.  GDP  growth  will  exceed 
9  per  cent.  In  the  first  four  years  of  the  Plan,  growth  will  be  above  the 
target  of  5  per  cent.  It  augurs  well  for  a  decisive  spurt  in  growth  rates  in 
the  Eighth  Plan.  The  nation  can  be  confident  that  we  will  eradicate 
poverty  and  banish  unemployment. 

The  kisan  is  the  focus  of  Government’s  attention.  Finance  for  the  farmer 
has  been  a  major  priority.  The  target  for  direct  lending  to  agriculture  by 
commercial  banks  has  been  raised  to  17  per  cent  of  bank  credit. 
NABARD’s  line  of  credit  has  been  enhanced  by  30  per  cent  from  Rs. 
1,800  crore  to  Rs.  2,550  crore.  Rural  and  semi-urban  branches  of 
commercial  banks  have  been  entrusted  and  empowered  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  villages  in  their  service  areas.  Village  profits  and  credit  plans  have 
been  prepared  for  half  a  million  villages.  A  new  loan  scheme  has  been 
launched  for  the  marketing  of  agricultural  produce  which  enables  farmers 
to  receive  a  loan  up  to  Rs.  10,000  against  the  hypothecation  of  his  crop  to 
the  local  co-operative. 

A  new  Ministry  of  Food  Processing  Industries  has  been  established  to 
ensure  better  utilisation  of  farmers’  output  by  inducting  modern  technology 
into  the  processing  of  food  products,  thus  augmenting  the  income  of 
farmers  and  generally  increasing  incomes  and  employment  in  rural  areas. 
A  new  seeds  policy  has  been  adopted  to  provide  access  to  high  quality 
seeds  and  plant  material  for  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  oil-seeds  and 
pulses,  without  in  any  way  compromising  the  quarantine  conditions.  For 
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the  co-ordinated  development  of  inland  and  marine  fishing,  a  National 
Fisheries  Advisory  Board  has  been  established. 

Beginning  in  1985,  Government  have  taken  several  policy  initiatives  to 
stimulate  production  and  investment  in  industry,  increase  efficiency  and 
productivity,  promote  greater  competition  and  technological  upgradation. 
In  consequence,  industrial  growth  has  exceeded  8  per  cent  per  annum 
over  the  last  four  years.  Overall  industrial  growth  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year  was  9.5  per  cent.  Growth  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
touched  10,6  per  cent.  The  small  scale  sector  registered  a  13  per  cent 
increase  in  production.  Strong  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  rural 
industrialisation  to  remove  regional  imbalances  and  give  greater 
employment  opportunities.  Industrial  relations  have  remained  stable  and 
Government  have  undertaken  many  measures  to  improve  conditions  in 
different  industries. 

Equally,  Government  policies  have  ensured  impressive  results  in  the 
infrastructure  sector.  For  the  three  years  ending  1987-88,  the  average 
annual  growth  rate  has  been  7.3  per  cent  in  coal,  7.6  per  cent  in  railway 
freight,  7.6  per  cent  in  saleable  steel,  7.9  per  cent  in  port  handling,  9.6 
per  cent  in  power,  10.3  per  cent  in  cement  and  12.5  per  cent  in  fertilizer. 
The  most  encouraging  part  is  that  the  performance  has  continued  to 
improve  from  year  to  year.  Compared  with  the  first  eight  months  of 
1987-88,  in  the  corresponding  period  this  year  coal  is  up  7.1  per  cent, 
power  by  7.6  per  cent,  port  handling  by  10.2  per  cent,  saleable  steel  by 
11.5  per  cent,  cement  by  12.2  per  cent  and  fertilizer  by  34.5  per  cent. 
Telecommunications  too  have  recorded  significant  advance  in  the 
indigenous  development  and  manufacture  of  rural  automatic  exchange^ 
and  other  telecommunication  equipment.  A  Telecom  Commission  has 
been  established  for  expediting  the  development  of  telecommunication 
services  in  the  country. 

The  public  sector  has  performed  well.  There  has  been  impressive 
investment  in  the  public  sector  in  the  last  four  years.  Production  and 
profitability  are  up.  As  envisaged  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  our  public  sector 
not  only  holds  the  commanding  heights  of  the  economy  but  is  also 
becoming  efficient  and  dynamic.  A  strong  and  vibrant  public  sector  needs 
full  operational  autonomy.  The  results  achieved  this  year  reflect 
Government’s  desire  to  give  public  sector  management  greater  authority 
and  freedom  to  secure  the  best  results. 

After  a  slow  start  initially,  export  performance  has  improved 
considerably  in  the  last  two  years.  Exports  grew  by  25  per  cent  last  year 
and  by  a  further  25  per  cent  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year, 
representing  growth  of  over  50  per  cent  over  the  two-year  period. 

We  have  undertaken  a  significant  expansion  in  our  nuclear  power 
programme.  Ten  new  nuclear  powered  reactors,  based  on  indigenous 
know-how,  will  add  nearly  4000  MW  to  the  country’s  power  generating 
capacity,  in  addition  to  a  2000  MW  nuclear  power  facility  being 
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established  on  the  basis  of  Soviet  technology.  The  emergency  preparedness 
and  safety  systems  in  nuclear  installations  have  been  significantly 
upgraded. 

Science  and  technology  are  being  pressed  into  the  service  of 
development.  The  Indian  Remote  Sensing  Satellite  is  helping  solve 
problems  of  rural  development  such  as  the  location  of  ground  water  and 
flood  warning.  Many  bio-technology  products  have  beeh  developed  for 
application  in  health  and  agriculture.  The  technology  of  embryo  transfer  in 
cows,  developed  within  the  country,  is  being  applied  to  upgrade  the  stock 
of  milch  cattle.  Government  is  planning  to  involve  CSIR  laboratories  in 
greater  measure  in  programmes  of  the  Khadi  and  Village  Industries 
Commission. 

Technology  Missions  have  f begun  yielding  results.  One  lakh  aiid  six 
thousand  problem  villages  have  been  provided  with  sources  of  drinking 
water.  With  the  involvement  of  over  500  voluntary  organisations,  a  mass 
mobilisation  campaign  has  been  launched  for  extending  adult  literacy  in 
many  States.  Government  has  launched  a  Sixth  Technology  Mission  on 
Dairy  Development  to  give  a  boost  to  rural  incomes  through  improved 
animal  productivity  and  increased  milk  production. 

There  are  two  points  of  pressure  in  the  economy:  prices  and  the  balance 
of  payments.  Prices  have  risen  but  it  needs  to  be  recognised  that  the  price 
rise  is  much  less  than  had  been  experienced  during  previous  droughts  of 
comparable  magnitude.  All  instruments-  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  are 
being  deployed  for  the  effective  management  of  the  inflation  rate.  Prices  of 
essential  commodities  are  being  closely  monitored.  The  Public  Distribution 
System  is  being  strengthened. 

We  need  to  be  very  vigilant  about  the  balance  of  payments.  The  spurt  in 
exports  has  to  be  sustained  and  reinforced  by  larger  volumes  and  higher 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  Imports  have  to  be  carefully  monitored,  with 
the  emphasis  on  efficient  import  substitution  wherever  feasible. 

Faster  growth,  especially  faster  agricultural  growth,  is  the  necessary 
precursor  for  the  removal  of  poverty.  But  it  is  not  in  itself  enough. 
Therefore,  the  frontal  assault  on  poverty  continues.  Government  are 
spending  more  than  ever  before  on  programmes  of  asset-creation  and  rural 
employment  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  backward. 
The  Integrated  Rural  Development  Programme  (IRDP)  has  reached  over 
25  million  beneficiaries.  Nearly  half  the  beneficiaries  belong  to  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes.  NREP  targets  for  the  terminal 
year  of  the  Plan  have  been  achieved  in  the  fourth  year  itself.  More  than 
four  lakh  houses  have  been  completed  under  the  Indira  Awas  Yojana.  The 
Million  Wells  scheme  has  been  launched  for  the  benefit  of  Scheduled 
Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes  and  freed  bonded  labour.  TRIFED,  a  marketing 
organisation  to  ensure  a  fair  price  to  tribals  for  their  produce,  has  been 
started.  A  National  Finance  and  Development  Corporation  for  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  has  been  established. 
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The  National  Housing  Policy  has  been  passed  in  Parliament.  It  accords 
priority  in  promoting  access  to  shelter  to  the  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled 
Tribes  and  freed  bonded  labour.  They,  as  also  the  rural  landless,  artisans, 
economically  weaker  sections  and  low-income  groups  are  to  be  assisted  in 
securing  affordable  shelter.  So  also  are  single  women,  widows  and 
households  headed  by  women.  In  urban  areas,  the  most  seriously  affected 
are  the  pavement  dwellers.  A  scheme  has  been  launched  in  metropolitan 
cities  to  provide  pavement  dwellers  with  dwelling  units.  A  National 
Housing  Bank  has  been  established.  Constraints  on  house-building,  such  as 
inadequate  land  and  capital,  are  being  progressively  removed.  The  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Urbanisation  is  being  examined. 

The  implementation  of  the  National  Policy  on  Education  made 
significant  progress  during  the  year.  Under  Operation  Blackboard,  almost 
40  per  cent  of  the  blocks  in  the  country  have  already  been  covered.  High 
priority  is  being  given  to  the  universalisation  of  elementary  education.  An 
effective  beginning  has  also  been  made  in  the  vocationalisation  of 
secondary  education.  256  Navodaya  Vidyalayas  have  so  far  been 
established.  40  per  cent  of  the  children  studying  in  these  Vidyalayas  are 
from  families  below  the  poverty  line.  Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  students 
come  from  rural  areas. 

Within  each  of  the  disadvantaged  sections  of  Indian  society,  women 
constitute  the  most  disadvantaged,  segment.  A  National  Perspective  Plan 
has  been  prepared  to  accord  to  women  their  rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  and  to  help  them  overcome  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  family 
and  society.  The  Plan  seeks  to  outline  a  long-term  policy  for  the  uplift  of 
the  Indian  women.  It  aims  at  strengthening  their  economic  independence 
and  raising  their  social  status.  It  attempts  to  assist  them  in  participating  to 
the  full  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

The  development  process  has  much  more  than  an  economic  dimension. 
At  our  present  stage  of  development,  the  process  confronts  three  major 
challenges:  the  preservation  of  the  environment,  the  conservation  of  our 
culture,  and  the  involvement  of  our  people. 

To  ensure  better  environmental  protection  and  to  better  maintenance  of 
the  ecological  balance,  the  National  Forest  Policy  has  been  substantially 
revised.  The  Forest  Conservation  Act  has  been  strengthened.  The  law  on 
water  pollution  has  been  made  more  stringent.  The  Ganga  Action  Plan  has 
made  significant  progress.  For  the  cleaning  of  the  Ganga,  Government 
have  sanctioned  262  schemes  costing  Rs.  256  crore.  Forty-five  of  the 
schemes  have  already  been  completed.  The  rest  are  being  implemented 
expeditiously.  An  institutional  framework  has  been  envisaged  to  regulate 
installations  producing  hazardous  chemicals  and  to  deal  with  disaster. 

In  a  period  of  rapid  economic  and  social  change,  our  moral  and  spiritual 
values  come  under  strain.  We  are  confronted  with  the  insidious  danger  of 
crude  acquisitiveness  in  disregard  of  compassion,  tolerance  and  the 
common  weal  as  the  underpinnings  of  our  value  system.  Culture  is  among 
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the  most  effective  of  vehicles  for  the  conservation  of  our  quintessential 
values,  for  national  integration,  for  the  celebration  of  our  diversity,  for 
preserving  our  unity  in  diversity,  for  keeping  ourselves  open  to  wholesome 
cultural  influences  from  outside,  and  of  evolution  through  synthesis.  It  is 
these  characteristics  which  through  millennia  have  ensured  the  continuity 
of  our  civilization.  It  is  therefore  crucial  that  we  preserve  and  develop  our 
mosaic  of  cultures — classical,  folk  and  tribal.  It  is  even  more  important 
that  we  disseminate  to  the  people  at  large  an  awareness  and  familiarity 
with  our  glorious  heritage.  It  is  these  objectives  and  priorities  which  inform 
Government’s  cultural  policy. 

There  is  pressing  need  for  genuine  participation  in  the  planning  process 
of  the  people  at  the  grass-roots.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  local  needs 
and  local  priorities  will  receive  the  emphasis  they  require.  We  must 
entrench  the  third  tier  of  our  democracy  to  ensure  representative 
institutions  at  the  village,  tehsil  and  district  levels  to  effectively  and 
efficiently  undertake  the  planning,  implementation  and  monitoring  of 
development  programmes.  Therefore,  a  major  priority  for  Government  this 
year  will  be  the  revamping  of  Panchayati  Raj  institutions  and  the  recasting 
of  their  powers  and  functions.  Government  intend  to  bring  forward  a 
major  legislative  programme  to  develop  power  to  the  people. 

We  are  now  preparing  the  Eighth  Plan.  Government  will  endeavour  to 
build  the  Plan  upwards  from  the  district  level  or  even  lower  to  State 
Planning  Commissions  and  Yojana  Bhavan.  We  have  targetted  a  growth 
rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  Plan.  Employment  generation  is 
receiving  special  emphasis.  We  attach  the  highest  priority  to  providing 
productive  work  and  employment  to  the  youth  of  our  country.  It  is  only 
thus  the  twin  problems  of  poverty  and  growth  can  be  successfully  tackled. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  involvement  of  our  youth  in  the  great  task  of 
building  the  nation. 

As  we  survey  the  international  scene  today,  there  are  reasons  for 
optimism,  though  not -for  complacency.  An  important  step  towards  nuclear 
disarmament  has  been  taken  with  the  INF  Treaty.  Better  understanding 
between  the  major  military  powers  is  also  reflected  in  a  reduction  of 
tension  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  even  solutions  to  seemingly 
intractable  problems.  Confrontation  is  increasingly  giving  way  to  dialogue. 
It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  these  constructive  trends  have  their 
philosophical  underpinning  in  the  principles  of  non-alignment,  Panchsheel 
and  the  Delhi  Declaration  of  1986,  There  is,  however,  the  need  to  ensure 
that  in  the  process  of  finding  solutions,  we  contribute  to  the  building  of  a 
better  and  more  democratic  world  and  that  the  interests  of  the  countries 
concerned  are  not  bypassed.  At  this  historic  juncture  in  international 
affairs,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Non-aiigned  Movement  to  play  a  decisive 
role  in  taking  the  process  of  disarmament  and  peaceful  co-existence  to 
their  logical  conclusion.  The  objective,  as  set  out  in  the  Action  Plan  which 
the  Prime  Minister  presented  to  the  United  Nations  in  June  1988,  must  be 
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the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  the  reduction  of  conventional 
arms  and  forces  to  minimum  defensive  levels  along  with  the  need  to  root 
the  world  order  in  non-violence. 

Within  our  region,  the  process  of  co-operation  through  SAARC  has 
begun  achieving  tangible  results.  People  to  people  contacts  have  begun  to 
expand,  opening  the  way  towards  making  regional  co-operation  into  a 
people’s  movement.  Agreements  on  food  security  and  the  suppression  of 
terrorism  are  in  place.  1989  has  been  declared  the  SAARC  year  against 
Drug  Abuse.  A  useful  start  has  been  made  in  exchanging  operational 
information  on  trafficking  in  drugs  transiting  through  countries  of  the 
region,  as  also  in  exchanging  ideas  on  drug  counselling.  Work  has  begun 
on  a  comprehensive  study  on  preserving  the  environment  and  dealing  with 
natural  disasters.  The  decision  to  draw  up  a  regional  perspective  plan  on 
basic  needs  will  help  focus  on  common  problems  of  the  region. 

With  the  Prime  Minister’s  recent  visit  to  China,  we  have  embarked  on  a 
new  and  positive  phase  in  our  relations  with  that  country.  The  cordial  and 
constructive  discussions  held  with  Chinese  leaders  have  opened  the  way  for 
a  stable,  peaceful  and  mutually  beneficial  relationship  between  the  two 
countries.  This  is  a  development  of  great  significance  for  regional  and 
world  peace  as  India  and  China,  together,  represent  a  third  of  humanity. 
There  is  to  be  a  Joint  Group  on  economic  relations,  trade  and  science  and 
technology.  A  Joint  Working  Group  is  being  set  up  to  consider  measures 
for  resolving  the  boundary  question  in  a  fair,  reasonable  and  mutually 
acceptable  manner.  Both  sides  have  reiterated  their  commitment  to  the 
Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence  in  their  bilateral  relations  and  as 
the  basis  for  building  a  new  international  order. 

We  have  welcomed  the  emergence  of  a  democratically  elected 
Government  in  Pakistan.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  new 
Government  in  reducing  tension  and  expanding  co-operation.  During  his 
visit  to  Islamabad,  the  Prime  Minister  had  extensive  discussions  with  Prime 
Minister  Benazir  Bhutto.  Three  agreements  were  signed,  which  should 
help  to  build  mutual  confidence  and  trust  and  promote  greater  interaction 
among  our  peoples.  We  have  agreed  to  continue  this  constructive  dialogue. 

There  has  been  significant  progress  in  implementing  the  provisions  of  the 
Indo-Sri  Lanka  Accord,  thus  meeting  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Tamils  within  the  framework  of  Sri  Lanka’s  unity  and  territorial  integrity. 
Elections  were  held  to  the  North-Eastern  Provincial  Council  and  a 
popularly  elected  Provincial  Government  is  now  in  place.  Legislation  has 
been  enacted  to  make  Tamil  an  official  language  and  to  resolve  the 
pending  problem  of  stateless  Tamils  of  Indian  origin.  Presidential  and 
Parliamentary  elections  have  been  conducted  successfully.  With  the 
improvement  in  the  situation  we  have  been  able  to  withdraw  some  of  our 
troops.  We  salute  the  dedication  and  bravery  of  our  armed  forces  in 
discharging  their  duties. 

Our  friendly  neighbour  Maldives  was  faced  with  an  armed  threat  to  its 
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freedom  and  democratic  order.  We  responded  promptly  to  Maldives’ 
request  for  assistance  to  counter  this  threat. 

For  his  bold  and  imaginative  initiatives,  which  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  improvement  in  the  international  climate,  Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  awarded  the  Indira  Gandhi  Prize  for 
Peace,  Disarmament  and  Development.  Relations  between  India  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  reached  new  levels  of  closeness,  range  and  importance. 
The  significance  we  attach  to  our  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
highlighted  by  the  extensive  exchange  of  visits  between  the  leaders  of  the 
two  countries.  The  wide-ranging  discussions  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
with  President  Gorbachev  have  further  strengthened  our  understanding, 
provided  an  impetus  for  intensifying  exchanges  and  given  a  new  direction 
to  our  future  co-operation.  Our  programme  for  co-operation  in  science  and 
technology  is  particularly  promising.  My  own  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  closing  ceremony  of  the  Festival  of  India  provided  an  opportunity  to 
have  very  useful  discussions  with  Soviet  leaders.  The  Festivals  have 
enriched  the  friendship,  goodwill  and  understanding  among  our  peoples. 

Our  relations  with  the  United  States  have  improved  considerably  with  an 
expansion,  in  technical  exchanges  and  economic  co-operation.  The  USA 
is  now  our  largest  trading  partner  and  an  important  source  of  high 
technology.  There  is  a  better  awareness  of  the  need  to  build  a  constructive 
relationship  and  understand  each  other’s  point  of  view. 

The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan  has  been  completed. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  peaceful  political  settlement  so  that  further 
bloodshed  can  be  averted  in  that  country  and  conditions  created  for  the 
safe  return  of  the  refugees.  The  Geneva  accords  must  be  fully  honoured  by 
all  the  parties  concerned  for  ensuring  the  Independence,  integrity  and  non- 
aligned  status  of  Afghanistan. 

India  was  among  the  first  countries  to  accord  full  recognition  to  the 
independent  Palestinian  State.  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  visited  Delhi  for 
consultations.  We  have  welcomed  the  commencement  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  United  States  and  the  PLO.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  will  soon  be 
possible  to  convene  an  International  Peace  Conference  on  West  Asia, 
under  UN  auspices,  with  participation  of  all  concerned. 

There  are  prospects  of  progress  on  the  question  of  Kampuchea.  We  have 
been  in  touch  with  all  parties  concerned.  The  Prime  Minister  had  extensive 
discussions  with  General  Secretary  Nguyen  Van  Linh  of  Vietnam.  We  are 
ready  to  assist  in  efforts  to  find  a  political  solution  which  ensures  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  independence  and  non-aligned  status  of 
Kampuchea. 

We  have  welcomed  the  accords  on  Namibia.  However,  Pretoria  must  be 
forestalled  in  any  attempt  to  subvert  Namibia’s  transition  to  independence 
by  preventing  free  and  fair  elections.  International  pressure  must  be 
maintained  on  Pretoria  to  end  apartheid.  In  Fiji  too,  moves  to 
institutionalise  racial  discrimination  must  be  resisted. 
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During  the  year,  I  visited  the  USSR,  Mongolia,  the  Netherlands, 
Finland,  Czechoslovakia,  Cyprus,  Bhutan  and  Pakistan.  The  Vice- 
President  visited  Mauritius,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Guiana  and  Surinam. 
The  Prime  Minister  paid  visits  to  Japan,  Vietnam,  Syria,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Jordan,  Yugoslavia,  Spain,  Turkey,  China 
and  Pakistan.  These  visits  have  promoted  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation.  We  also  received  many  foreign  dignitaries  including  the  Premier 
of  the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Singapore,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Jordan,  the  President  of  Afghanistan,  the 
President  of  Mozambique,  the  President  of  Bangladesh,  the  King  of  Nepal, 
the  President  of  Kenya,  the  Chairman  of  the  PLO,  the  President  of 
Angola,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Governor-General  of 
Mauritius,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Kampuchea,  the 
President  of  SWAPO,  President  Gorbachev,  the  President  of  the  Maldives, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Malta,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Vietnam,  the  President  of  France,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia. 

Ahead  of  us  lie  exacting  challenges  and  exciting  opportunities.  You  are 
the  repositories  of  the  people’s  will.  In  you  vests  the  responsibility  of 
realising  the  people’s  dream.  We  are  launched  upon  one  of  the  greatest 
essays  in  social  transformation  ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of 
humankind.  The  task  is  so  great,  and  sometimes  so  daunting,  that  we  are 
often  overwhelmed  by  how  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  We  sometimes 
tend  to  belittle  how  much  has  already  been  achieved.  A  balanced 
perspective  is  needed.  There  has  been  more  growth,  more  social  justice  in 
the  last  40  years  than  in  several  preceding  centuries.  Our  people  are  being 
liberated  from  the  shackles  of  poverty.  The  pace  needs  to  be  accelerated. 
Our  youth  are  being  offered  vistas  of  expanding  opportunity.  These  vistas 
need  to  be  broadened  even  more  rapidly.  Centuries  of  social  oppression 
and  discrimination  are  being  ended.  The  procees  needs  to  be  pushed 
forward  even  quicker.  We  will  succeed,  and  succeed  soon,  because  we 
build  on  firm  principles,  principles  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  millennial 
civilisation,  principles  steeled  in  the  furnace  of  the  freedom  struggle, 
principles  tried  and  tested  in  four  decades  of  nation  building.  So  long  as 
we  remain  true  to  these  principles,  true  to  our  priorities  and  true  to  our 
goals,  the  new  India  will  emerge  from  this  transition  and  fulfil  its  destiny. 


Eminence  Through  Excellence 


X  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  awards  to  the  eminent 
craftspersons  who  have  come  here  today  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  These  are  the  master  artists  who  have  quietly  but  skilfully  kept 
alive  the  creative  talents  of  our  great  civilisation.  Despite  neglect  and 
even  scorn  poured  on  them  they  have  carried  forward  their  ancient  skills 
and,  against  odds,  have  preserved  the  purity  of  their  crafts. 

May  I  extend  to  the  award-winning  craftspersons,  my  warm 
felicitations.  I  also  congratulate  the  Ministry  of  Textiles,  and  the  All 
India  Handlooms  and  Handicrafts  Board  on  their  endeavour  to  maintain 
and  improve  standards  by  recognising  outstanding  craftspersons  and 
weavers  every  year  and  conferring  these  Awards  on  them. 

Handicrafts  are  integral  to  our  history  and  civilisation.  One  finds 
proof  of  their  existence  in  the  Mahenjodaro  and  Harappan  civilisations 
dating  back  to  3000  B.C. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  every  part  of  India,  every  province, 
district  and  almost  every  single  village  has  a  cherished  crafts  tradition  of 
its  own.  Working  on  a  variety  of  raw  materials  ranging  from  hard 
objects  like  stone  and  metal  to  soft  ivory,  sandalwood  and  clay,  our 
craftspersons  create  objects  of  great  beauty.  What  is  notable  is  that, 
these  objects  of  beauty  are  also  an  integral  part  of  the  life-rhythms  of 
our  people. 

Be  they  the  great  stone  sculptures  at  Mamallapuram,  Ellora  or  at 
Konarak,  the  world-famous  bronzes  of  the  South,  the  intricate  wood  and 
bamboo  objects  made  in  our  North  East,  the  beautiful  fabrics  woven  in 
Varanasi,  Assam  or  Kancheepuram,  all  of  them  represent  the  collective 
ethos  of  our  civilisation.  They  bespeak  the  commitment  to  excellence 
and  to  a  higher  aesthetic  sense  that  has  marked  our  artistic  endeavours 
down  the  ages.  And  so  when  we  honour  our  craftspersons,  we  honour 
those  creative  springs  that  have  marked  our  self-renewing  civilisation. 
The  glorious  periods  of  Indian  history,  such  as  of  the  Mauryas,  Guptas 
or  Moghuls,  were  associated,  each  of  them,  with  the  development  of 
crafts.  Religion,  royalty,  as  well  as  the  common  man’s  life-style, 
everything,  quickened  our  crafts  and  craftsmen.  Whether  it  was  building 
a  fort,  a  temple  or  a  palace,  decorating  its  interior,  or  giving  colour  and 
beauty  to  the  activities  inside;  whether  it  was  a  ritual  for  the  royal 
coronation  or  a  common  man’s  marriage,  the  craftsman  played  an 
important  role.  He  invested  the  objects  he  created  with  not  just  external 
beauty,  but  with  a  flavour  of  his  understanding  of  Nature  and  Man’s 
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relationship  with  it.  The  objects  he  made  also  bore  the  underlying  spirit  of 
the  social  purposes  they  served. 

But  the  relevance  of  handicrafts  in  today’s  India  is  not  confined  to  their 
great  romance  with  our  history  and  our  civilisation.  The  fact  that  more 
than  three  million  still  practise  the  crafts  and  that  millions  of  weavers  are 
engaged  in  handlooms  demonstrates  the  overwhelming  importance  of  these 
sectors  in  our  national  economy.  With  our  agricultural  sector  already 
overburdened,  and  the  scope  for  employment  through  capital  intensive 
industries  being  limited,  the  role  of  handicrafts  and  handlooms  for 
generating  income  and  employment  cannot  be  over  emphasised.  The 
builders  of  this  nation  recognised  the  importance  of  khadi,  handlooms  and 
handicrafts  much  before  Independence,  and  gave  shape  to  their  vision  soon 
after  achieving  it.  As  a  result  we  have  today  the  All  India  Handicrafts  and 
Handlooms  Board  and  the  two  apex  bodies  of  Development  Commissioner 
(Handicrafts)  and  Development  Commissioner  (Handlooms)  actively 
carrying  out  a  number  of  programmes  through  their  field  organisations  as 
well  as  through  the  State  governments  and  State  Corporations.  These 
programmes  touch  upon  all  aspects  of  development  of  handicrafts  and 
handlooms,  including  training,  design,  technology,  marketing  programmes 
and  promotional  efforts  like  publicity  and  exhibitions  both  inside  and 
outside  the  country. 

The  continuing  success  of  handicrafts  and  handlooms  as  an  economic 
•activity  will  however  depend  largely  on  marketing.  Our  programmes  aim 
therefore  at  establishing  the  products  in  the  market,  and  at  expanding  that 
market.  The  potential  of  our  handicrafts  and  handlooms  for  earning 
foreign  exchange  for  our  country  is  now  well  established.  This  is  rightly  so. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  the  commercial  and 
marketing  support  for  our  handicrafts  should  underscore  the  excellence  of 
workmanship  which  gives  to  crafts  their  essential  beauty.  It  is  in  their 
fulfilment  as  artists,  not  as  producers  of  marketable  goods,  that  their  real 
satisfaction  lies.  It  is,  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  that  we  recognise 
the  standards  of  excellence  achieved  by  outstanding  craftsmen. 

The  forty- two  craftsmen,  craftswomen  and  weavers  who  are  receiving 
the  National  Awards  today  richly  deserve  this  recognition.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  once  again  congratulate  all  the  craftsmen  and  weavers, 
representing  a  wide  range  of  crafts  and  weaving  styles,  and  hailing  from 
thirteen  States  and  one  Union  Territory  of  India,  who  are  receiving  the 
awards  today. 

I  wish  them  Godspeed  in  their  creative  endeavour.  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  transmit  their  skill  to  their  sishyas  so  that  excellence  continues  to 
be  the  hallmark  of  our  crafts. 


Carrying  the  Struggle  Forward 


On  this  auspicious  forty-second  anniversary  of  our  Independence,  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  extending  to  all  fellow-citizens  residing  in  India  or 
abroad,  my  heartiest  greetings  and  good  wishes.  To  our  devoted  kisan  and 
mazdoor  brethren  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  country  and  to  the  valiant 
members  of  our  defence  forces  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  freedom  and 
frontiers,  I  would  like  to  add  a  special  word  of  felicitation. 

Even  as  the  nation  celebrates  this  anniversary,  our  thoughts  turn  to  the 
devastating  floods  in  several  parts  of  the  country  which  have  caused 
immense  loss  of  life  and  property  in  recent  months.  The  Nation’s 
sympathies  go  to  all  those  affected  families. 

Each  anniversary  of  our  Independence  reminds  us  of  the  epic  struggle 
for  freedom  that  was  waged  for  well-nigh  a  century.  Brave  sons  and 
daughters  of  India  faced  persecution,  repression  and  even  death,  with  no 
desire  other  than  winning  freedom  for  the  country.  They  regarded  no  price 
and  no  sacrifice,  not  even  of  their  very  lives,  as  too  great  for  swaraj.  In 
that  great  flashpoint  in  our  history,  the  First  War  of  Independence  that 
was  fought  in  1857,  countless  Indians  including  the  legendary  Rani 
Laxmibai  of  Jhansi,  fell  smilingly  before  the  might  of  British  arms. 
Undaunted,  the  people  of  India,  irrespective  of  regional,  linguistic  or 
religious  denominations,  continued  to  fight  the  foreign  yoke  as  one  man. 
We  are  reminded  today  of  Veerapandiya  Kattabomman  in  the  South, 
Shaheed  Bhagat  Singh  and  Chandrashekhar  Azad  in  the  North;  Vasudev 
Balwant  Phadke  and  Tilak  Maharaj  in  the  West,  Maniram  Datta, 
Gopabandhu  Das  and  Aurobindo  Ghose  in  the  East,  to  name  a  few  of  the 
pioneers,  who  cheerfully  plunged  their  lives  into  the  fire  of  struggle.  Our 
thoughts  also  turn  to  Netaji  Subhas  Bose  and  his  ringing  call  ‘Dilli  Chalo’. 

Above  all  we  are  reminded  today  of  that  Revolutionary  among  Saints, 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  sacred  memory.  Softer  than  the  cotton  he  spun  in  his 
compassion,  but  harder  than  steel  in  his  resolve,  Gandhi  galvanised,  the 
entire  nation  into  heroic  action.  Men  became  heroes  at  his  touch  and 
inspirations  became  movements,  as  he  took  the  country  to  the  dawn  of 
freedom. 

We  salute,  today,  the  entire  grand  tapestry  of  India’s  struggle  for 
freedom  in  which  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  all  those  noble  Indians  are 
woven  in  beautiful  strands  of  gold. 

But  mere  salutations  are  no  substitute  for  emulation.  We  will  be 
disappointing  the  souls  of  that  great  galaxy  of  freedom  fighters  if  we  were 
to  remain  content  with  singing  the  praise  of  their  sacrifices.  They  would 
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expect  us  to  carry  the  struggle  forward  towards  the  goals  which  they  had 
set  before  us,  namely,  the  eradication  of  poverty  and  communal  conflicts. 

This  latter  task  is  a  formidable  one  and  still  remains  to  be  achieved 
though  we  have  taken  rapid  and  confident  strides  towards  that  goal. 

Our  foremost  and  most  spectacular  achievement  has  been  our 
established  record  of  regular,  systematic  and  orderly  elections  which  are 
the  very  foundations  of  democratic  governance.  There  are  not  many 
among  the  nations  that  became  free  after  the  Second  World  War,  which 
like  India  can  claim  to  have  a  vibrant  parliamentary  form  of  government 
based  on  periodic  general  elections.  The  credit  goes  to  the  great  architect 
of  democracy,  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  took  the  bold  and  courageous  step  of  trusting  the 
masses  of  India  with  universal  adult  franchise. 

Critics  and  sceptics  both  in  India  and  abroad  wondered  how  an  orderly 
election  could  be  held  in  which  180  million  illiterate  persons  unfamiliar 
with  electoral  processes  would  be  called  upon  to  vote.  But  the  Indian 
masses  took  the  entire  world  by  surprise  by  the  mature  manner  in  which 
they  exercised  their  franchise  and  chose  their  representatives.  The  massive 
turn-out  of  women  at  the  polling  booths  and  the  meticulous  way  they 
voted  showed  that  they  were  nowhere  behind  their  counterparts  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

In  the  eight  general  elections  and  innumerable  other  elections  to  State 
legislatures,  the  Indian  voter  has  shown  himself  to  be  skilled  and  decisive. 
Given  the  proper  environment  the  Indian  voter  knows  his  mind  and 
exercises  his  franchise  with  great  discrimination. 

In  the  next  few  months  the  country  will  face  the  ninth  in  its  series  of 
general  elections.  They  are  our  single  greatest  national  event.  Straddling 
all  regions,  languages,  creeds  and  classes,  they  articulate  the  political  ethos 
of  our  people  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  all  Indians,  rural  or  urban,  rich  or  poor, 
educated  or  illiterate,  become  ‘We  The  People’  on  election  day,  that 
supreme  collective  entity  which  our  Constitution  speaks  of. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  voting  age  has  been  recently  lowered  from  21 
to  18  in  order  to  secure  the  active  participation  of  youth  in  our  democratic 
system.  Their  idealism  will  no  doubt  play  an  effective  and  responsible  role 
in  the  electoral  proceedings. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  impress  upon  all  those  who  will  be 
contesting  the  ensuing  elections  to  abjure  acrimony  and  rancour  and  to 
give  no  quarter  to  violence.  I  would  like  to  make  a  special  appeal  to 
contestants  and  campaigners  to  ensure  that  nothing  that  they  say  or  do 
aggravates  communal  or  caste  feelings.  They  must  also  exhibit  a  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  and  a  tolerance  for  contrary  points  of  view.  Elections 
can  and  do  rouse  passions.  But  let  those  passions  be  converted  into  light, 
not  heat.  Let  the  elections  be  fought  with  dignity,  decorum  and  decency. 

The  use  of  money  or  muscle  power  and  the  totally  unacceptable 
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practices  of  voter-intimidation  and  booth-capturing  offend  the  very 
foundations  of  our  socio-political  order.  Political  parties,  whether  ruling  or 
in  the  opposition,  shoulder  a  grave  responsibility  in  this  regard.  Ultimately 
it  is  their  campaign  style  which  can  make  or  mar  an  election.  Election 
ethics,  as  I  have  said  on  earlier  occasions,  are  not  a  matter  of  procedure 
alone;  they  are  the  veritable  life-breath  of  the  political  system  which  our 
people  have  given  unto  themselves. 

And  so,  as  the  next  round  of  elections  draws  near,  may  I  express  my 
confidence,  hope  and  expectation  that  the  elections  will  be  free  and  fair. 
Officers  on  election  duty  must  discharge  their  responsibilities  as  a 
sacrament,  no  less.  The  electoral  mechanism  must  continue  to  function,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  with  impartiality  and  objectivity. 

The  great  Tamil  poet  Subramania  Bharati  sang  in  the  twenties  of  this 
century  when  freedom  was  a  dim  distant  goal: 

“We  are  all  sovereigns  of  the  country”. 

The  poetic  benediction  has  come  true.  But  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
will  become  illusory  unless  the  true  will  of  the  people  is  reflected  in  the 
legislatures  through  fair  elections.  Ensuring  free  elections  must  be  the  joint 
endeavour  of  all  parties  and  the  sacred  duty  of  the  nation.  I  am  sure  that 
nothing  will  be  done  by  anyone  to  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  democracy. 

India’s  enviable  record  in  the  matter  of  elections  is  matched  with  its 
record  of  all-round  socio-economic  progress.  The  instrumentality  of 
planned  economic  development  bequeathed  to  us  by  that  great  statesman 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  whose  birth  centenary  we  are  celebrating  this  year,  has 
yielded  rich  dividends,  enabling  us  to  meet  the  hostilities  of  1965  and  1971 
with  success,  withstand  successive  natural  calamities  like  droughts  and 
floods,  cope  with  fluctuations  in  international  trade  and  its  protectionist 
trends  and  the  rise  in  international  oil  prices. 

The  chronic  food  shortages  which  bedevilled  us  in  the  fifties  and  sixties 
are  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Foodgrain  production  is  expected  to  reach  a 
record  of  about  172  million  tonnes  this  year.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  felicitate  the  kisans  of  India  whose  traditional  skills,  hard 
work  and  readiness  to  innovate  have  contributed  to  this  phenomenal 
achievement.  Our  public  distribution  system  has  been  stabilised  and  we  are 
geared  to  meet  any  crisis  situation. 

Our  industrial  infrastructure  has  firmed  up  and  among  developing 
countries,  we  are  in  the  frontline  in  the  production  of  basic  industrial 
goods.  The  policy  of  economic  liberalisation  ushered  in  the  early  eighties 
have  been  gradually  removed.  Our  admiration  and  gratitude  are  due  to  the 
industrial  labour  force  and  to  the  entrepreneurs  and  managers  who  have 
rendered  this  growth  possible. 

In  the  field  of  science  and  technology  we  have  achieved  a  significant 
breakthrough.  Our  achievements  have  been  particularly  notable  in 
electronics,  oceanography  and  defence  research.  It  should  now  be  our 
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endeavour  to  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  research-based  industrial 
activity.  Our  Universities  should,  in  the  process,  become  centres  of 
excellence  and  generators  of  new  ideas.  They  should  become  engines  of 
social  needs  of  the  masses.  The  nation  is  proud  of  its  scientific 
community  and  looks  upon  it  with  confident  expectations  of  higher  and 
ever-higher  achievement.  The  recent  successful  launching  of  ‘Agni’  has 
brought  vividly  to  life  the  pace  and  power  of  our  techno-industrial 
progress  through  self-reliance. 

But  apart  from  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  these  indices  of  progress, 
there  is  the  even  greater  satisfaction  of  seeing  tangible  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  our  people’s  life.  Thus,  for  example,  the  death  rate  which 
stood  at  27.4  per  thousand  in  1950  has  come  down  to  10.9  in  1987  and 
life  expectancy  had  gone  up  from  32  to  58  years. 

Extensive  programmes  of  poverty  alleviation  launched  by  the 
Government,  combined  with  renewed  efforts  to  strengthen  village-level 
democracy  and  foster  employment  through  the  Jawahar  Rozgar  Yojana, 
bid  fair  to  further  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  India.  Much  has 
been  done  but  more  remains  to  be  done  for  the  removal  of  the  curse  of 
illiteracy  among  our  people.  The  status  of  the  weaker  sections,  especially 
our  women  and  those  belonging  to  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes, 
needs  continuing  attention.  Crimes  against  women  are  a  blot  on  our 
conscience  and  we  must  spare  no  effort  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  such 
crimes. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  anxiety  over 
the  continuing  growth  of  population  which  threatens  to  nullify  our 
progress.  Rising  numbers  have  accentuated  problems  of  urban  squalor 
and  placed  heavy  strains  on  the  available  food  and  housing  facilities,  and 
on  basic  civic  services.  Our  population  is  projected  to  reach  986  million 
by  2001. 

The  pressure  of  population  has  also  led  to  deforestation  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  ecology.  It  has  also  caused  discord,  tensions  and  the 
outbreak  of  violence. 

India  has  been  a  pioneer  in  adopting  voluntary  family  limitation  as  a 
national  policy.  It  is  essential  that  all  sections  of  our  society  become  alive 
to  the  urgency  and  imperative  need  for  population  stabilisation. 

It  is  gratifying  that  outstanding  socio-political  disputes  such  as  Tripura 
and  Darjeeling  have  been  satisfactorily  resolved  since  the  last 
Independence  Day.  Acts  of  terrorism  perpetrated  in  the  Punjab  and  its 
environs  continue  to  anguish  us,  especially  since  the  victims  are  invariably 
innocent  men,  women  and  children.  But  in  one  major  respect  the 
terrorists  have  been  tasting  defeat  after  defeat.  The  people  of  India  have, 
by  and  large,  refused  to  be  provoked  into  hatred  and  violence.  They  have 
given  no  room  to  communal  discord  and  have  upheld  the  values  of 
communal  harmony  and  non-violence  which  our  saints  and  statesmen 
have  instilled  in  us.  We  must  never  give  the  slightest  quarter  to  the 
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canker  of  communal  hatred  and  must  continue  to  reject  the  evil  of  violence 
as  a  barbaric  practice  unbecoming  of  any  society,  much  more  so  of  a 
civilization  such  as  ours. 

It  is,  again,  our  tradition  of  maitri  and  ahimsa  that  has  made  us  seek 
good  neighbourly  relations  with  all  countries  in  our  region.  The  concept  of 
a  nuclear  free  non-violent  world  which  India  has  consistently  propounded 
is  gaining  more  and  more  acceptance  in  the  world.  Our  own  cultural 
traditions  have  strengthened  our  faith  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
problems. 

The  message  of  the  Buddha  went  from  here  to  the  world.  It  is  here  that 
Kabir,  Nanak  and,  in  our  times,  Gandhi  preached  the  gospel  of  tolerance 
and  broad-mindedness.  Those  who  speak  narrowly  in  terms  of  community 
and  sect,  are  scarce  remembered  even  by  their  community  and  sect.  Their 
small  gains  achieved,  they  pass  into  oblivion.  But  those  who  speak  of  unity 
and  brotherhood — aims  that  are  truly  big — remain  permanently  enshrined 
in'  the  pages  of  history. 

I  am  reminded  today  of  the  memorable  lines  written  by  Mohammad 
Iqbal  in  his  great  poem  ‘Naya  Shivaalaya’.  One  unforgettable  stanza  in  it 
says: 

if  cf 

<^PIT  %  ^  wt  3TOT  (to 

focW  cf  l 

(Come,  let  us  build  a  new  Temple 
in  our  land 

Its  pinnacle  rising  higher  than 
that  of  any  other 

Its  Kalash  touching  the  bosom 
of  the  sky). 

On  this  Independence  Day,  let  us  resolve  to  raise  in  our  hearts  and 
minds,  an  edifice,  of  which  the  bricks  will  represent  our  rich  diversity,  and 
the  mortar,  our  indestructible  unity.  And  may  that  edifice  soar  skywards, 
afid  proclaim  the  eternal  truth: 

Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam. 


Justice  for  the  Poor 


I  am  thankful  to  the  Madras  Advocates’  Association  for  the  honour  and 
privilege  conferred  on  me  by  inviting  me  to  inaugurate  its  centenary 
celebrations.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honour,  since  I  had  keenly  partaken 


Address  while  inaugurating  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the  Advocates’  Association,  Madras, 
2  September  1989 
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in  several  activities  of  the  Advocates’  Association  in  my  earlier,  days  at  the 
Bar.  Hardly  three  years  after  my  enrolment,  I  was  elected  in  1938  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Advocates’  Association  under  the  quota 
reserved  for  juniors  of  less  than  ten  years’  standing.  I  hope  the  practice 
still  continues.  That  genius  among  lawyers  and  giant  among  politicians,  Sri 
S.  Srinivasa  Iyengar  was  then  the  President  and  the  gentle  and  affable  Sri 
K.  Rajah  Iyer  the  Secretary. 

It  was  at  that  time  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  Advocates’  Association  was 
celebrated.  Later,  I  was  elected  to  the  prestigious  position  of  the 
Librarian.  Bnt  I  could  not  do  my  full  term,  as  I  had  to  be  away  for  three 
months  in  Singapore  along  with  Sri  K.  Bhashyam  for  the  defence  of  Indian 
nationals  charged  with  collaboration  with  the  Japanese  during  the  Secohd 
World  War.  I  was,  however,  a  member  of  the  diamond  jubilee 
Celebrations  Committee  in  1949.  It  was  also  my  privilege  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Pfovincial  Bar  Federation  which  used  to  be  very  active  in 
those  days.  My  association  with  law  continued  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Administrative  Tribunal  for  over  two  decades  and  its  President  for 
over  a  decade  where  I  rendered  judgements  on  International  Civil  Service 
Administrative  Law  till  1980. 

I  am  indeed  very  happy  and  proud  of  my  association  with  law  even  after 
I  left  practice  in  the  courts. 

It  is  my  early  legal  training  that  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  during  my 
foray  into  politics.  The  habit  of  studying  issues  in  depth  and  not 
superficially,  devoting  close  attention  to  weaknesses  in  one’s  case  and, 
above  all,  hearing  the  other  side  patiently  howsoever  erroneous  and 
provocative  it  may  be,  are  virtues  developed  by  practising  law.  These 
qualities  are  necessary  for  success  in  any  walk  of  life  and  should  be 
developed  early  in  one’s  career. 

Delivering  the  inaugural  address  of  the  diamond  jubilee  celebrations,  the 
eminent  jurist  and  scholar  and  the  then  Chief  Justice,  Dr  Rajamannar  said: 
“Forty  years  hence  I  hope  it  will  celebrate  its  centenary  though  most  of  us 
may  not  be  present  to  join  in  the  celebrations.” 

I  bow  my  head  in  reverence  to  Providence  which  has  afforded  me  the 
unique  privilege  of  participating  in  the  golden,  diamond  -and  centenary 
celebrations  of  this  great  institution. 

It  is  a  matter  for  gratfication  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  India,  Sri  E.  S. 
Venkataramiah,  is  participating  in  this  function.  An  eminent  lawyer,  an 
erudite  Judge  and  great  humanist,  Sri  Venkataramiah  brings  depth  and 
dignity  to  the  high  office  he  holds.  His  presence  here  today  reinforces  the 
unity  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar. 

The  Madras  Advocates’  Association  has  a  hoary  tradition.  Started  in 
1889,  a  hundred  years  ago  “for  the  purpose  of  mutual  co-operation  and 
better  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  profession”  the  Association  has 
well  and  truly  fulfilled  its  objectives.  It  has  ahvays  striven  to  maintain  the 
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high  traditions  of  the  Bar  and  very  high  standard  of  professional  conduct. 
The  cordial  relations  between  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  in  this  State  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Advocates’  Association 
of  which  the  judges  themselves  were  members  before  election  to  the 
Bench. 

The  Madras  Bar  has  produced  a  galaxy  of  eminent  and  erudite  lawyers 
whose  names  are  legendary.  As  a  young  practitioner,  I  used  to  hear  about 
Sir  Subramania  Iyer,  Sir  V.  Bhashyam  Iyengar,  Sir  Sankaran  Nair,  Sri  V. 
Krishnaswami  Iyer,  Dr  Swaminathan  and  so  on.  They  were  all  more  than 
a  match  to  the  British  Barristers  who  used  to  dominate  in  other  presidency 
High  Courts.  In  the  early  days  when  practice  in  the  original  side  was 
reserved  for  only  Barristers  and  Solicitors,  the  British  Barristers  made  a 
great  name  for  themselves.  However,  after  the  Vakils  were  admitted  to 
practice  on  the  original  side,  their  predominance  waned  and  a  good  many 
Vakils  took  pre-eminent  positions  in  the  original  and  appellate  sides  of  the 
High  Court.  In  fact,  barring  Mr  Eardley  Norton  and  Mr  Nugent  Grant, 
no  British  Barrister  could  make  a  mark  against  the  Vakils  of  the  Madras 
Bar. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  instructing  the  stalwarts  of  my  days,  Sir 
Alladi  Krishnaswami  Iyer,  S.  Doraiswami  Iyer  whose  apprentice  and  junior 
I  was,  Nugent  Grant,  Radhakrishnayyah,  V.  L.  Ethiraj,  K.  Rajah  Iyer,  S. 
Panchapakesa  Sastry  and  a  few  others.  The  sledge-hammering  of  a  legal 
point  by  Sir  Alladi,  the  grand  opening  of  cases  on  the  original  side  with 
the  skill  of  an  enchanting  story-teller  by  Doraiswamy  Iyer,  the  bewildering 
cross-examination  of  Nugent  Grant  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Ethiraj 
were  the  unforgettable  highlights  of  advocacy  of  that  era.  Their 
scholarship,  erudition,  meticulous  preparation  and  brilliant  presentation  of 
their  cases  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind.  Speaking  at  the 
diamond  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Advocates’  Association,  the  then  Chief 
Justice  of  India  Sir  Hariial  Kania  said: 

“The  Province  of  Madras  has  produced  erudite  lawyers  with  good 
practice  at  the  Bar  and  the  profession  has  given  to  the  High  Court 
several  great  judges.  A  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  of  law  is  often 
noticed  in  the  reports  of  their  judgements.  Judges  of  this  Court  have 
been  selected  to  adorn  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  (Sir 
Sankaran  Nair)  and  have  been  appointed  to  the  Federal  Court  also  (Sir 
S.  Varadachari).  Your  contribution  in  the  field  of  politics  is  also  not 
negligible.” 

Indian  lawyers’  contribution  to  the  freedom  of  the  country  are  engraved 
in  letters  of  gold  in  our  history.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai 
Patel,  Motilal  Nehru,  C.  R.  Das,  B.  G.  Tilak,  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
Gopalbandhu  Das,  Kailashnath  Katju,  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  •  Dr 
Kitchlew,  Asaf  Ali,  and  a  host  of  others,  too  numerous  to  be  counted,  are 
the  shining  stars  of  the  galaxy  of  freedom  fighters.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  the  first  Governor-General,  Sri  Rajagopalachari,  the  first  Prime 
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Minister,  Sri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  the  first  President  of  the  Republic  of 
India,  Dr  Rajendra  Parsad,  all  belonged  to  the  legal  profession.  The 
contribution  of  lawyers  of  Tamil  Nadu  to  the  freedom  movement  is  no  less 
impressive.  Salem  Vijiayaraghavachariar,  Rajaji,  Satyamurti,  Chidambaram 
Pillai,  K.  Bhashyam,  Santhanam  are  but  a  few  of  the  illustrious 
participants  in  the  freedom  movement. 

Lawyers  were  able  to  face  the  might  of  the  British  Empire,  because  the 
legal  profession  is  one  of  the  most  independent  of  all  professions  in  the 
world.  It  seeks  no  favours  from,  nor  is  it  obligated  to,  anyone.  It  stands 
for  justice  and  pleads  for  it  firmly  and  fearlessly.  No  wonder  that 
notwithstanding  many  detractors,  the  legal  profession  has  attained  a 
position  of  pre-eminence  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

In  the  past,  types  of  litigation  centered  round  Personal  Law,  like  Hindu 
Law,  Mohammedan  Law,  in  respect  of  the  person,  and  of  Transfer  of 
Property  Act,  Easement  Act,  Estates  Land  Act,  Estates  Abolition  Act,  in 
respect  of  property.  It  was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  for  this  very  High 
Court,  presided  over  by  eminent  Judges  and  assisted  by  equally  able 
advocates,  to  deliver  pronouncements  on  those  enactments.  Such 
pronouncements  when  taken  in  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  had  the  seal 
of  approval  by  the  Privy  Council.  Exposition  of  legal  dicta,  mastery  over 
the  law,  erudition  and  scholarship  were  the  hallmarks  of  those 
pronouncements.  I  may,  at  this  moment,  recall  with  pride,  that  our 
illustrious,  first  Prime  Minister  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  architect  of 
Modern  India,  in  his  message,  at  the  time  of  the  centenary  of  this  great 
High  Court,  said  that  he  “used  to  read  with  admiration  some  of  the 
judgements”  of  this  Court. 

Such  was  the  glorious  past.  The  old  order  changeth  yielding  place  to 
new.  The  ushering  in  of  the  Constitution  of  India,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  brought,  in  its  wake,  an  altogether  new  type  of  litigation.  The 
transition  of  the  country  from  a  colonial  society  into  a  Sovereign 
Democratic  Republic  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  Rule  of  Law,  called 
for  a  new  outlook  and  approach.  People  have  begun  to  realize  their  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Such  realization  opened  new  vistas  of 
litigation  for  vindication  of  rights.  Individuals  began  to  seek  the  aid  and 
intervention  of  the  Court  whenever  their  rights  were  threatened  or 
infringed.  Litigation  swelled  beyond  expectation. 

Laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  citizen 

“JUSTICE,  social,  economic  and  political; 

LIBERTY  of  thought,  expression,  belief,  faith  and  worship; 

EQUALITY  of  status  and  of  opportunity,” 

came  to  be  called  in  question  in  courts,  by  the  parties  whose  individual 
interests  were  affected.  The  responsibility  of  courts  increased  both  in 
volume  and  measure. 

Ours  is  a  socialist,  democratic  republic  which  implies  that  the  State 
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should  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses,  reduce  the 
disparity  between  classes  and  ensure  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  groups, 
especially  the  weaker  sections  like  women,  scheduled  castes  and  tribes. 
There  is  too  little  available  and  too  many  to  share  of  the  goods  and 
services  in  the  country.  It  must  therefore  be  the  endeavour  of  the  State  to 
ensure  an  equitable  distribution  among  the  people.  The  eminent  Jurist 
Dean  Pound  stated  in  one  of  his  lectures  relating  to  ‘Social  Control 
through  Law’,  as  follows: 

“As  the  saying  is,  we  all  want  the  earth.  We  all  have  a  multiplicity  of 
desires  and  demands  which  we  seek  to  satisfy.  There  are  very  many  of 
us  but  there  is  only  one  earth.  The  desires  of  each  continually  conflict 
with  or  overlap  those  of  his  neighbours.  So  there  is,  as  one  might  say,  a 
great  task  of  social  engineering.  There  is  a  task  of  making  the  goods  of 
existence,  the  means  of  satisfying  the  demands  and  desires  of  men  living 
together  in  a  politically  organised  society,  if  they  cannot  satisfy  all  the 
claims  that  men  make  upon  them,  at  least  go  round  as  far  as  possible. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  end  of  law  is  justice.  We  do 
not  mean  justice  as  the  ideal  relation  among  men.  We  mean  a  regime. 
We  mean  such  an  adjustment  of  relations  and  ordering  of  conduct  as 
will  make  the  goods  of  existence,  the  means  of  satisfying  human  claims 
to  have  things  and  do  things,  go  round  as  far  as  possible  without  the 
least  friction  and  waste.” 

A  fundamental  change  has  taken  place  almost  unnoticed  and  the  19th 
century  concept  of  individualistic  or  legal  justice  has  yielded  place  to  social 
justice  even  before  statutes  were  enacted  in  this  behalf.  After 
Independence,  India  has  enacted  several  social  legislation  like  land 
ceilings  law,  tenancy  reform,  regulation  of  monopolies,  controls  relating  to 
distribution  of  essential  goods  and  services  and  so  on,  in  consonance  with 
the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy  enumerated  in  Chapter  IV  of  the 
Constitution.  The  task  of  social  engineering — a  brilliant  expression  coined 
by  Dean  Pound— of  translating  the  ideals  into  reality  rests  with  the 
lawyers.  They  must  be  the  guardians  of  the  ideal.  After  the  State  has 
propounded  the  ideal  through  legislation,  it  is  the  duty  of  Judges  and 
lawyers  to  ensure  that  within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution,  our  laws 
seeking  the  attainment  of  these  goals  become  operational.  I  used  the 
expression  “within  the  framework  of  the  Constituion”  in  order  to 
emphasise  that  social  legislation  cannot  override  individual  rights 
guaranteed  under  Chapter  III  of  the  Constitution  and  that  proper  balance 
should  be  struck  between  the  preservation  of  individual  rights  enshrined  in 
the  Constitution  and  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of  social  good.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Third  Committee  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  (New  Delhi  Session)  on  the  ‘Role  of 
Law  in  a  Changing  World’.  It  observed: 

“Lawyers  should  be  anxiously  concerned  with  the  prevalence  of 
poverty,  ignorance  and  inequality  in  human  society  and  should  take  a 
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leading  part  in  promoting  measures  which  will  help  eradicate  these  evils, 
for  while  they  continue  to  exist,  civil  and  political  rights  cannot  of 
themselves  ensure  the  full  dignity  of  man.” 

Lawyers  have  a  social  obligation  to  assist  the  courts  in  promoting  social 
welfare  measures.  They  have  another  important  obligation  as  well.  No 
social  transformation  can  take  place  unless  the  people  accept  them.  The 
people  therefore,  have  got  to  be  educated  and  made  to  realise  not  only 
their  rights  under  such  laws  in  general  but  also  their  duties  to  the  State  and 
to  fellowmen.  Since  lawyers  remain  constantly  in  touch  with  the  people 
they  may  be  expected  to  educate  public  opinion  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  citizen.  They  can  inspire  people  through  their  rapport >  intimacy  and 
contact  to  secure  people’s  co-operation  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  social  legislation.  A  spirit  of  public  service,  in  addition  to 
presentation  of  the  case  of  their  clients,  should  be  developed  by  the  Bar,  if 
it  wants  to  retain  its  primacy  in  society. 

Occasional  avoiding  of  some  social  legislation  by  the  judiciary  is  often 
•  misunderstood  for  conservatism  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary.  But  we  all 
know  that  justice  has  to  be  administered  according  to  law.  Very  often  the 
drafting  of  the  legislation  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  leads  to  the 
invalidation  of  its  provisions.  In  our  anxiety  to  hasten  the  process  of  social 
justice  we  have  had  to  enact  a  very  large  volume  of  social  legislation.  The 
legislative  output  has  increased  enormously  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the 
States  for  fulfilling  the  pledges  to  the  people.  Socio-political  obligations  of 
the  State  are  entirely  new  and  different  from  the  earlier  era.  The 
draftsmen  have  no  precedents  to  go  by  and  have  to  fall  back  on  their 
ingenuity  to  meet  the  new  situation.  Thus  the  urgency  for  a  large  number 
of  laws  and  the  lack  of  precedents  have  led  to  somewhat  faulty  legislation. 
The  Bar  Associations  could  be  of  great  help  if  they  would  take  up  the  bills 
presented  to  the  legislatures,  scrutinise  them  and  offer  their  comments  to 
the  respective  governments.  The  Bar  with  its  contact  with  the  public  and 
with  its  motivation  for  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  our  people  would  be 
able  to  offer  valuable  comments  on  the  merits  as  well  as  the  legal 
phraseology  employed  in  the  Bills.  Unfortunately,  the  State  and  the 
Central  Governments  which  are  under  great  pressure  to  put  through  a 
large  amount  of  legislative  and  budgetary  work  within  the  allotted  number 
of  days  tend  to  rush  through  legislative  business  without  detailed  and 
mature  consideration  of  the  several  clauses  of  the  Bill.  But  inadequate 
consideration  and  hasty  legislation,  instead  of  saving  time  really  cost  more 
time  of  the  legislature,  since  amendments  have  to  be  brought  to  rectify 
some  of  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  noted  by  the  judiciary  and 
otherwise. 

It  is  not  possible  to  secure  social  justice  to  the  weaker  sections  without 
providing  them  with  easy  access  to  the  courts.  In  our  country,  we  have 
been  highly  conscious  of  the  need  to  provide  the  necessary  means  to  the 
indigent  to  approach  the  courts  of  justice.  Our  Constitution  by  the 
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introduction  of  Article  39-A,  as  far  back  as  in  1976,  has  given  a  positive 
direction  to  the  States  in  this  regard.  The  Constitution  has  provided  that: 

“The  State  shall  secure  that  the  operation  of  the  legal  .system 
promotes  justice,  on  a  basis  of  equal  opportunity,  and  shall,  in 
particular,  provide  free  legal  aid,  by  suitable  legislation  or  schemes  or  in 
any  other  way,  to  ensure  that  opportunities  for  securing  justice  are  not 
denied  to  any  citizen  by  reason  of  economic  or  other  disabilities.” 

Pursuant  to  this  Article,  legal  aid  for  poor  litigants  at  all  levels  is  now 
being  organised.  The  Committee  for  implementing  legal  aid  schemes  at  the 
central  level  and  the  Legal  Aid  Boards  at  the  State  level  are  already 
engaged  in  this  task.  However,  lawyers  have  a  lot  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  this  endeavour.  It  becomes  their  obligation  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  schemes  of  legal  aid,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  vulnerable 
sections  of  society  are  victims.  I  am  sure  that  young  advocates  who  have 
imbibed  the  new  spirit  and  enthusiasm  for  social  change  will  come 
enthusiastically  forward  to  render  legal  assistance  to  the  poor  litigants. 

Law-delays  are  causing  grave  concern  to  the  people.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  number  of  interpellations  put  in  Parliament  regarding  the  arrears  in 
courts.  This  has  also  led  to  a  search  for  alternative  procedures  for  quicker 
disposal  of  cases.  There  is  no  gainsaying  that  with  the  enactment  of  a  large 
number  of  laws  and  of  the  enforceable  fundamental  rights,  the  volume  of 
work  in  courts  has  increased  enormously.  People  have  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  their  rights  and  are  no  longer  willing  to  submit  to 
arbitrariness  in  administration.  It  is  the  easy  accessibility  to  the  highest 
courts  through  resort  to  writ  jurisdiction  that  has  overburdened  the  entire 
judiciary.  Often,  the  established  hierarchy  for  redress  of  grievances  is 
bypassed  and  approach  to  the  highest  courts  is  resorted  to  under  Article 
32,  226  and  227  of  the  Constitution.  The  recourse  to  Article  226  for  the 
issue  of  writs  not  only  for  enforcement  of  fundamental  rights,  but  also  for 
“any  other  purpose”  has  really  opened  the  flood  gates  of  litigation.  While  I 
.am  not  suggesting  any  curtailment  of  this  power,  it  is  a  matter  for 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  ease  the  burden  of  the  highest  courts  if 
they  are  selective  in  entertaining  cases  for  which  other  administrative 
remedies  are  available.  It  is  also  a  matter  for  consideration  by  the  Bar 
whether  efforts  should  not  be  made  to  reduce  the  length  of  hearings 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  each  case.  I  am  making  these  suggestions,  so 
that  more  drastic  changes  in  procedure  may  not  be  contemplated.  The 
legacy  of  British  legal  system  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  any  violent 
changes  in  them  may  cause  harm  to  the  administration  of  justice.  We 
should  not  throw  away  the  baby  with  the  bath-water. 

In  this  connection,  the  Lok  Adalat  as  a  concept  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  There  are  some  categories  of  dispute  where  the  expeditious  settlement 
brings  greater  relief  to  the  party  than  the  more  formal  disposal  of  the 
dispute.  For  instance,  in  cases  for  compensation  for  land  acquisition,  motor 
vehicles  accident  and  the  like,  a  speedy  disposal  is  far  more  advantageous 
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to  both  the  parties  concerned.  It  should  be  possible  to  expand  Ihe  area  of 
the  Lok  Adalat  by  mutual  consent  of  parties.  Here  again  the  lawyers  can 
play  a  meritorious  role  in  bringing  about  speedy  settlement  of  such  cases. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  Lok  Adalats  which  should 
be  given  serious  consideration.  At  present  the  settlement  of  a  dispute 
before  the  Lok  Adalat  is  based  purely  on  mutual  consent.  It  is  for 
consideration  whether  suitable  legislation  may  be  adopted  to  bring  Lok 
Adaiat  settlement  within  the  purview  of  our  legal  sanction.  The  Prime 
Minister’s  desire  to  render  justice  at  grass-root  level  may  also  be  woven 
into  the  Lok  Adalat. 

To  the  Junior  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Bar,  I  have  a  word.  With  the 
abandonment  of  apprenticeship  for  entering  the  profession  of  law,  you  are 
practically  on  an  uncharted  voyage.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  for 
you  to  attach  yourself  to  the  office  of  a  senior  and  learn  the  art  of 
preparation  and  presentation  of  cases.  I  would  invite  you  to  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  Hoffman’s  rule: 

“Law  is  a  deep  science.  Its  boundaries  like  space  seem  to  recede  as 
we  advance.  And  though  there  may  be  as  much  of  certainty  in  it  as  in 
any  other  science,  it  is  said  we  should  be  modest  in  our  opinions  and 
ever  willing  to  be  further  instructed.” 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the 
Madras  Advocates’  Association  and  wish  it  a  perpetual  existence. 


Evolving  a  National  Consensus 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  address  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  this 
first  session  after  the  Ninth  General  Election  to  the  House  of  the  People.  I 
extend  my  felicitations  to  the  members  of  the  new  Lok  Sabha. 

The  General  Election,  just  concluded,  has  demonstrated  the  maturity  of 
the  Indian  electorate.  The  people  have  given  a  clear  verdict  in  favour  of 
change. 

The  Government  took  charge  just  a  fortnight  ago  and  has  commenced  in 
right  earnest  the  task  of  working  out  of  details  of  various  policy  initiatives 
and  thrusts  which  it  intends  to  adopt.  In  this  address  I  am  confining  myself 
to  the  broad  issues  that  the  Government  proposes  to  tackle. 

My  Government  pledges  itself  to  fulfil  the  mandate  given  to  it  by  the 
people.  The  Government  will  work  to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  individual.  The  Government  proposes  to  adopt  an  alternative  model 
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of  governance  and  development  based  on  socialist  ideals  of  economic 
equality  and  social  justice,  federalism  and  decentralisation,  institutional 
accountability  and  human  rights.  The  Government  will  take  steps  to 
establish  an  Inter-State  Council  and  to  accord  constitutional  status  to  the 
Planning  Commission. 

My  Government  is  committed  to  a  process  of  national  reconciliation  and 
the  evolution  of  a  consensus  to  solve  the  many  problems  facing  the  nation. 

The  Punjab  problem  has  defied  solution  so  far.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
we  have  witnessed  widespread  violence.  There  will  be  no  compromise  with 
separatism  and  no  yielding  to  extremists,  but  there  is  admittedly  a 
compelling  need  for  a  national  endeavour  to  resolve  the  problem.  The 
Government  will  hold  wide-ranging  discussions  with  leaders  of  cross- 
sections  of  the  people  to  evolve  a  national  consensus.  A  beginning  has 
already  been  made  in  the  All  Party  Meeting  held  on  17  December  1989. 
Action  on  the  report  of  the  Ranganath  Misra  Commission  of  Enquiry  will 
be  expeditiously  completed. 

The  situation  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  is  extremely  delicate  and  fraught 
with  Serious  implications.  There  will  be  no  compromise  on  the  country’s 
unity,  sovereignty  and  integrity.  The  people  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  who 
have  been  second  to  none  in  the  nation’s  freedom  struggle,  will  be  enabled 
to  play  their  rightful  role  in  the  process  of  national  growth  and 
development.  The  problems  of  the  people  of  the  State  will  be  gone  into  in 
depth  with  a  view  to  finding  speedy  and  durable  solutions. 

The  North  East  region  requires  our  immediate  attention.  We  are 
committed  to  the  speedy  economic  development  of  the  region  and  for  the 
settlement  of  the  issues  which  concern  the  tribal  peoples  in  the  region, 
including  Assam,  through  dialogue  and  discussion. 

In  recent  months,  the  country  has  witnessed  riots  and  violence  arising 
from  sectarian  issues.  A  secular  India  is  the  very  basis  of  our  emotional 
unity  and  national  integrity.  Violence  has  no  place  in  the  land  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  the  apostle  of  non-violence.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  the 
generation  of  an  atmosphere  of  amity  and  goodwill  in  order  to  avoid  any 
communal  divide.  Government  seeks  the  support  of  the  people  in  its 
unrelenting  efforts  to  promote  national  unity  and  integrity.  The  National 
Integration  Council  is  being  reconstituted  and  will  function  as  a  forum  for 
effective  initiatives  and  interaction  on  issues  of  national  concern. 

A  healthy  and  vibrant  democracy  hinges  crucially  on  the  sanctity  and 
strength  of  democratic  institutions.  The  Government  is  fully  committed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  dignity  and  vitality  of  institutions  which  have  been 
weakened  in  recent  years.  Power  flows  from  the  people.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  people  themselves  should  have  the  final  say  in  governing 
themselves.  My  Government  will  promote  on  the  basis  of  national 
consensus  a  genuine  devolution  of  powers,  functions  and  resources  to 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  enabling  the  fullest  participation  of  the  people 
in  the  developmental  process.  It  will  secure,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
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States,  adequate  representation  in  these  bodies  for  Scheduled  Castes, 
Scheduled  Tribes,  Backward  Classes  and  women.  Indeed  the  whole  process 
will  be  one  of  strengthening  the  federal  structure  of  the  polity  at  the 
Centre,  the  State,  the  District  and  the  Panchayat  levels. 

A  clean  public  life  is  the  bedrock  of  democracy.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  growing  erosion  of  norms  and  values  in  public  life. 
The  law  will  take  its  own  course  in  respect  of  matters  of  corruption  in  high 
places.  The  Government  will  introduce  legislation  during  this  session  for 
setting  up  a  Lok  Pal,  whose  jurisdiction  will  include  the  Prime  Minister 
also. 

My  Government  firmly  believes  that  a  participative  democracy  requires 
an  enlightened  and  informed  electorate.  It  also  believes  that  an  open 
Government  functioning  in  full  public  view,  will  minimise  the  possibility  of 
wrongdoing.  The  Official  Secrets  Act  will  be  suitably  amended  so  that 
people  have  increased  access  to  information.  Doordarshan  and  AIR  will  be 
given  autonomy  to  ensure  free  flow  of  information.  A  bill  to  this  effect  will 
be  introduced  in  this  session.  The  59th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  seriously  jeopardised  the  citizen’s  right  to  life  will  be  repealed.  The 
Postal  Bill  which  sought  to  interfere  with  the  citizen’s  right  to  privacy  will 
be  withdrawn.  "Similarly,  the  amendments  to  the  Commissions  of  Inquiry 
Act  which  sought  to  permit  withholding  of  vital  information  from  the 
people  and  Parliament  will  be  removed  from  the  Statute  Book.  My 
Government  will,  by  amending  the  Constitution,  ensure  the  citizen’s  right 
.to  information. 

The  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  continue  to  be  victims  of 
social  and  economic  injustice.  The  Government’s  primary  aim  will  be  to 
ensure  economic  and  social  justice  to  them  so  that  they  can  lead  their  lives 
with  dignity  and  honour.  The  reservation  for  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  in  the  legislatures  will  be  extended  by  a  further  period  of 
10  years. 

The  Government  will  take  appropriate  steps  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Mandal  Commission. 

The  problems  of  ex-servicemen  will  receive  full  consideration  particularly 
in  regard  to  their  demand  for  one-rank-one-pension  and  their  post¬ 
retirement  employment. 

The  Government  will  spare  no  efforts  to  guarantee  that  minorities  live 
without  fear  and  as  equal  partners  in  the  country’s  progress. 

The  Constitution  provides  equal  status  to  men  and  women.  However, 
women  continue  to  suffer  from  discrimination  and  indignity.  My 
Government  will  take  all  steps  to  provide  equal  opportunities  for  women. 

The  youth  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  the  progress  of  the  country 
Their  vast  energies  have  to  be  tapped  and  channelled ’for  the  task  of 
nation-building.  They  are  the  harbingers  of  change  and  it  is  they  who  have 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  just  social  order.  Government  will  take 
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steps  to  facilitate  the  harnessing  of  youth  power  for  unleashing  social 
forces  to  transform  society.  The  educational  system  will  be  reformed  so 
that  it  responds  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  new  generation. 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  this  Government  to  ensure  integration  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  capabilities  with  our  other  efforts  for  national 
development.  Science  and  technology  will  be  used  for  increasing 
agricultural  production,  developing  technologies  that  would  lead  to 
employment  generation,  for  the  proper  utilisation  of  natural  resources,  and 
for  generally  benefiting  the  population  at  the  grassroots  level. 

The  Government  will  give  priority  to  the  expansion  of  productive 
employment  opportunities  in  the  economy.  It  will  strive  to  ensure 
appropriately  to  all  citizens  the  right  to  work  to  enable  them  to  participate 
in  the  nation-building  process. 

There  are  disquieting  trends  on  the  economic  front.  Unbridled 
government  expenditure  and  consequent  increase  in  money  supply  and 
proliferation  of  black  money  have  stoked  the  fires  of  inflation.  The  fiscal 
imbalance  has  shown  up  in  the  form  of  a  huge  budgetary  deficit.  The 
balance  of  payments  is  under  severe  strain. 

The  Government  attaches  the  highest  priority  to  curbing  inflationary 
pressures.  In  recent  months,  prices  of  many  essential  commodities  have 
risen  sharply.  This  has  further  impoverished  the  poor  and  the  under¬ 
privileged.  The  Government  intends  to  tackle  the  problem  of  inflation  in 
all  possible  ways. 

Deficit  financing  has  reached  staggering  levels.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  • 
reduce  wasteful  government  expenditure.  Effective  control  over 
Government  spending  and  deficit  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  for  restoring 
external  and  internal  stability  to  our  economy. 

A  number  of  medium-term  factors  have  placed  a  strain  on  the  balance  of 
payments.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  by  way  of  import  management 
and  export  growth.  The  Government  will  formulate  an  Action  Plan  which 
will  aim  at  correcting  the  imbalance  in  our  external  payments  position. 

The  rise  in  prices  of  essential  commodities  has  affected  the  common  man 
adversely.  The  public  distribution  system  will  be  strengthened  and  closely 
monitored.  Production  of  articles  of  common  consumption  will  be 
encouraged.  These  steps  will  ensure  that  such  commodities  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  vulnerable  sections  of  the  society. 

Poverty  and  unemployment  continue  to  confront  the  nation.  Economic 
disparities  have  increased  in  the  past  few  years.  All  sections  of  the  people 
have  not  shared  equally  the  fruits  of  growth.  Government  is  committed  to 
redress  this  imbalance  and  redirect  the  benefits  of  development  to  the 
poorer  sections  of  society.  The  Minimum  Needs  Programme,  aimed  at  the 
poor,  will  be  strengthened  and  in  particular,  Government  will  undertake  a 
time-bound  programme  to  provide  all  villages  with  potable  drinking  water. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  population  live  in  the  villages.  There  has  been  a 
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flight  of  resources — both  human  and  otherwise — from  our  rural  areas. 
This  trend  has  to  be  stopped.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  Government’s 
investment  outlay  has  to  be  channelled  to  rural  areas.  The 
Government’s  policies  will  be  designed  for  the  poor  and  the  toiling 
masses.  The  Government  will  take  steps  to  see  that  the  terms  of  trade 
for  the  agriculture  sector  are  improved  and  our  farmers  receive 
remunerative  prices  for  their  produce.  The  Government  will  take 
appropriate  steps  to  provide  debt  relief  for  marginal  farmers,  landless 
agricultural  labourers,  artisans  and  weavers  on  loans  below  Rs.  10,000. 
My  Government  will  revise  the  existing  laws  to  bring  about  equitable 
distribution  of  land  and  other  natural  resources  like  water  and  make  the 
tiller  of  the  land  its  owner.  All  land  reform  laws  will  be  included  in  the 
Ninth  Schedule  of  the  Constitution. 

My  Government  will  promote  industrial  development  in  such  a  way  as 
to  maximise  employment.  An  important  role  will  be  assigned — and  all 
support  given — to  small-scale  industries,  to  agro-processing  industries  and 
industries  based  on  the  craft  of  rural  artisans  as  also  village  industries  of 
particular  benefit  to  women  and  rural  households.  The  Public  Sector  will 
be  streamlined  so  as  to  augment  the  surpluses  generated  so  that  they 
can  be  ploughed  back  for  future  expansion  or  utilisation  for 
developmental  activities.  Labour  participation  in  management  will  be 
made  effective  to  promote  an  environment  of  productivity  and  industrial 
peace. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  the  environment  and 
consequent  erosion  of  our  natural  resource  base,  the  Government  will 
make  preservation  of  environment  a  priority  area  of  State  Policy. 
Programmes  for  regeneration  of  biomass  will  receive  fullest  emphasis. 

My  Government’s  foreign  policy  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  ideals  and 
principles  which  inspired  the  freedom  struggle.  This  is  reflected  in  its 
firm  adherence  to  non-alignment  and  our  struggle  against  imperialism, 
colonialism,  neo-colonialism,  racial  discrimination  and  all  forms  of 
domination  and  exploitation.  The  rapidly  changing  international 
environment  presents  both  challenges  and  opportunities  for  India, 
underlining  the  need  for  further  strengthening  the  national  consensus. 

My  Government  attaches  importance  to  revitalising  and  strengthening 
ties  with  our  neighbours  in  South  Asia,  and  to  imparting  fresh 
dynamism  to  the  process  of  regional  co-operation  within  the  framework 
of  SAARC.  The  Government  will  spare  no  effort  to  resolve  outstanding 
bilateral  issues  with  our  neighbouring  countries,  consistent  with  our 
national  interests.  The  Government  will  further  endeavour  to  usher  in 
an  era  of  stability,  confidence  and  co-operative  endeavour  in  our  region. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  objective  talks  have  already  been  initiated  with  the 
Government  of  Sri  Lanka. 

The  process  of  further  understanding  and  co-operation  between  India 
and  China  will  be  continued  by  my  Governments  It  is  hoped  that  the 
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boundary  question  can  be  resolved  in  a  fair,  reasonable  manner  in 
consonance  with  our  national  interests. 

My  Government  will  further  strengthen  the  traditional  friendship  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  build  upon  the  new  trends  of  a  constructive  and  co¬ 
operative  relationship  with  the  United  States;  and  strengthen  economic  co¬ 
operation  with  Japan  and  the  European  Community. 

My  Government  recognises  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  to  achieve  a  homeland  of  their  own  in  a  peaceful  West  Asia.  The 
Government’s  support  and  solidarity  to  this  end  will  always  be  there.  It 
will  also  be  my  Government’s  endeavour  to  maintain  pressure  on  the 
Pretoria  regime  to  commence  early  negotiations  for  the  dismantlement  of 
apartheid.  The  emergence  of  a  united,  democratic  and  non-racial  South 
Africa  is  our  objective. 

The  present  session  is  a  short  one.  Yet,  it  is  historic  in  its  importance 
and  is  summoned  immediately  following  the  constitution  of  the  Ninth  Lok 
Sabha  in  order  to  place  before  Parliament  the  new  agenda  of  work. 

I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  endeavours. 


II 
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Fostering  Industrial  Development 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening  on  the  occasion  of 
honouring  the  outstanding  small-scale  entrepreneurs  in  the  country.  I  also 
note  that  another  award  for  sfnall-scale  units  producing  quality  products 
has  been  instituted  from  this  year.  This  is  an  important  step  in  arousing 
quality  consciousness  amongst  the  small-scale  producers.  I  am  sure  these 
would  serve  as  incentive  for  further  excellence  in  productivity  and  quality 
in  the  small-scale  sector. 

The  foresight  and  wisdom  of  our  national  leaders,  especially  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  assigned  to  the  small-scale  sector  a  key  role  in  the 
industrial  development  of  this  country  since  Independence.  They  clearly 
recognised  that  this  sector  has  special  capabilities  in  fostering  industrial 
growth  due  to  its  inherent  strength  of  high  employment  generation  with 
low  capital  investment. 

The  successive  Five  Year  Plans  and  the  Industrial  Policy  Resolutions 
have  clearly  defined  the  objectives  and  strategies  of  our  industrial 
development  policy.  In  the  context  of  the  overall  development  strategy, 
the  small-scale  industry  is  visualised  as  the  vehicle  for  decentralised 
development  and  regional  dispersal,  as  a  means  of  exploiting  local 
resources,  and  of  creation  of  large-scale  local  employment  leading  thereby 
to  an  equitable  distribution  of  economic  power.  While  playing  its  role,  the 
small-scale  sector  has  to  have  a  close  integration  with  the  large  and 
medium  sector,  and  keep  pace  with  contemporary  technology. 

The  small-scale  sector  has  now  emerged  as  a  vibrant  and  resilient  sector 
of  the  economy  and  has  shown  a  phenomenal  growth  during  the  last  four 
decades.  At  present,  over  5,000  items  are  being  produced  by  about  15  lakh 
units  in  the  country.  The  range  of  products  and  technology  varies  from  the 
ordinary  to  the  highly  sophisticated.  It  accounts  for  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  direct  exports  of  the  country  and  the  share  will  be  still  higher  if 
indirect  exports  are  also  taken  into  account.  The  sector  contributes  about 
35  per  cent  of  industrial  production.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
untiring  efforts  and  initiatives  of  the  entrepreneurs  supported  by  the 
various  positive  measures  undertaken  by  the  Central  and  the  State 
Governments. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  sector  has  achieved  the  targets  set  for 
production,  employment  and  exports  during  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  as 
also  the  first  two  years  of  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan.  This  trend  should 
continue  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  Plan. 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  policy  initiatives  taken  by  the  Government 
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for  the  growth  of  small-scale  industries.  These  policy  prescriptions  include 
a  scheme  of  reservation  of  items  for  exclusive  manufacture  in  the  small- 
scale  sector,  the  scheme  of  Government  purchase  from  this  sector  and 
fiscal  incentives.  The  setting  up  of  the  Small  Industries  Development  Fund 
and  more  recently  the  National  Equity  Fund  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  These,  coupled  with  the  various  promotional  programmes 
undertaken  by  the  Small  Industries  Development  Organisation  and 
industry  associations,  I  am  sure,  will  further  strengthen  this  sector. 

While  the  small-scale  industries  have  special  advantages,  they  also  have 
special  problems.  The  small  entrepreneur  is  generally  first  generation 
industrialist  and,  therefore,  has  little  experience  of  planning  an  industrial 
project.  He  has  limited  financial  resources.  His  knowledge  of  management, 
engineering,  finance,  accounting  and  marketing  is  limited.  He  has  to  play 
many  roles  in  one.  All  in  all,  his  position  is  quite  vulnerable  when 
compared  with  a  large  industry;  and  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  absorb 
delays,  wide  market  fluctuations,  cost  escalation  and  other  aberrations. 

The  small-scale  entrepreneurs  still  face  numerous  problems  in  setting  up 
and  successfully  running  an  enterprise.  We  should  focus  our  attention  on 
these  problems  to  ensure  smooth  growth  of  the  small-scale  sector.  Some 
important  problems  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  development  of  the 
small-scale  sector  have  been  shortages  of  certain  essential  raw  materials, 
power,  inadequacy  of  credit  facilities  and  marketing.  A  matter  of  concern 
is  the  growing  incidence  of  sickness  in  the  small-scale  sector.  Inspite  of  the 
measures  already  undertaken  to  prevent  incidence  of  sickness,  the  problem 
is  still  daunting  us. 

I  am  aware  that  in  absolute  terms  the  flow  of  funds  to  the  small-scale 
sector  has  grown  in  the  past  few  years.  Even  so,  studies  conducted  have 
shown  that  inadequate  and  delayed  finance  do  cause  sickness  among  small- 
scale  industries.  In  my  opinion,  the  viability  of  the  project  rather  than  the 
viability  of  the  individual  should  receive  attention.  It  implies  that  financial 
institutions  should  have  the  expertise  to  size  the  project  and  take  a 
measure  of  risk. 

Another  crucial  area  is  the  state  of  technology  and  quality  maintenance 
in  the  small-scale  sector.  The  designs,  equipment  and  process  technology 
used  by  the  small-scale  industries  leave  much  room  for  upgradation.  The 
large  domestic  market  has  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  create  a  sense  of 
complacency.  In  this  age  of  rapid  technological  growth  and  international 
competition,  the  Indian  small-scale  industries  cannot  afford  to  remain 
behind.  Constant  technological  upgradation  is  the  key  to  industrial  growth 
and  self-reliance.  There  is,  thus,  an  inescapable  need  for  upgradation  of 
technology  in  the  small-scale  along  with  the  large  and  medium  sectors 
wherein  some  significant  advances  have  been  made  in  this  direction.  The 
expertise  available  with  our  national  laboratories,  research  institutions, 
institutes  of  technology  and  other  specialised  institutions  should  be  fully 
harnessed  to  the  service  of  small  scale  industry  in  this  country,  for  this 
purpose. 
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Consumer  protection  is  an  important  aspect  of  any  economy.The 
common  man  who  pays  for  goods  and  services  should  be  satisfied  about 
the  quality  and  durability  of  the  goods  he  purchases.  This  is  the  privilege 
of  the  buyer.  I  should  like  to  see  the  day  when  the  goods  produced  in  the 
Indian  small-scale  sector  are  universally  acknowledged  as  second  to  none. 
This  is  feasible  if  only  the  entrepreneurs  make  a  firm  determination  in  this 
direction.  In  this  background,  the  introduction  of  quality  awards  by  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  is  indeed  a  laudable  move.  I  will  be  happier  if  more 
and  more  quality  awards  are  also  instituted  by  the  .States  and  Union 
Territories  to  honour  successful  entrepreneurs  every  year. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  we  have  travelled  far  in  the  small-scale  sector. 
We  have  successfully  ventured  into  the  hitherto  unknown  fields  of 
sophistication  and  are  on  the  threshold  of  further  advancement.  All  these 
have  been  possible,  by  the  collective  thrust  given  by  the  Central  and  State 
Governments  and  by  young  enterprising  entrepreneurs  in  the  small-scale 
sector.  The  Indian  entrepreneur  has  come  of  age  and  the  small-scale  sector 
has  certainly  carved  its  own  distinct  place  in  shaping  the  Indian  economy. 

The  post-Independence  era  has  brought  forth  these  young  and 
enterprising  small-scale  entrepreneurs  and,  if  India  is  self-supporting  today, 
it  is  in  no  small  measures  due  to  the  achievement  of  these  young  men  and 
women.  The  talents  and  potentials  of  aspiring  entrepreneurs  are  to  be 
harnessed  and  utilised  for  generating  employment  opportunities  and  for  the 
ultimate  uplift  of  the  economically  weaker  sections  of  society. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  women  entrepreneurs  and  entrepreneurs  from 
industrially  backward  areas  are  also  receiving  awards.  Indian  women  have 
proved  that  they  are  more  than  a  match  to  men  in  running  an  industry.  I 
gather  that  during  the  last  three  years,  national  awards  and  special 
recognition  awards  have  been  won  by  women.  This  year  also,  there  are 
three  women  entrepreneurs,  who  have  received  awards.  I  am  equally  glad 
that  out  of  56  entrepreneurs  who  received  awards  during  the  last  three 
years,  29  entrepreneurs  are  from  industrially  backward  areas  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  clear  indication  that  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  ability  is 
in  everyone  of  us  and  what  is  needed  is  the  opportunity. 

I  congratulate  and  compliment  all  the  award  winners  on  behalf  of  the 
nation  and  on  my  own  behalf  for  their  excellent  performance.  I  fully  share 
with  you  this  moment  of  joy  and  pride  for  having  won  these  national 
awards.  Such  national  awards  are  fitting  tributes  to  the  achievements  of 
outstanding  individuals  in  the  community  and  the  scheme  is  indeed  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  an  important  landmark  in  the  Government’s 
policy  to  encourage  and  further  stimulate  the  growth  of  small-scale 
industries  in  the  country.  I  am  confident  that  all  the  small-scale 
entrepreneurs  will  be  inspired  by  the  recognition  accorded  at  the  national 
level  to  some  of  their  colleagues  and  that  this  occasion  will  prove  an 
inspiration  to  all  to  attain  higher  heights  of  glory  in  quality  and 
productivity. 


Promoting  Handicrafts 


I  am  delighted  to  associate  myself  with  the  centenary  celebrations 
of  the  Victoria  Technical  Institute  (VTI).  May  I  convey  to  its  office¬ 
bearers,  members,  and  all  those  associated  with  it,  my  warmest 

felicitations.  A  shatakam  is  an  event  of  great  significance.  There  is 
thanksgiving  for  time  well  spent,  and  also  a  prayerful  expression  of 
hope  for  future  usefulness.  As  one  who  has  seen  the  VTI  for  a  good 
part  of  its  hundred  years,  may  I  say  that  VTI’s  future  is  as  assured  as 
its  past  has  been  successful. 

VTI  is  more  than  an  Institute.  It  is  a  landmark  in  the  life  of  the 
city.  For  decades  people  have  come  to  the  VTI  to  buy  handcrafted 
objects  representing  the  artistic  traditions  of  our  rural  artisans  and 

craftspersons.  And  they  have  invariably  gone  away  fully  satisfied. 

Few  institutions  can  claim  to  enjoy  VTI’s  stature  either  for  the 
quality  of  its  goods  or  the  quality  of  its  service.  This  has  been  so  for 
generations.  Set  up  by  the  citizens  of  Madras  to  commemorate  the 

jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1887,  the  VTI  has  served  so  useful  a  role 
as  to  lead  to  this  spontaneous  celebration  of  its  own  jubilee. 

The  three  major  metropolises:  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras,  each 
commemorated  Queen  Victoria  in  their  own  way.  Bombay  named  its 
great  Railway  Terminus  after  Queen  Victoria.  Calcutta  built  the  great 
Victoria  Memorial.  One  repesented  the  industrial  and  locomotive  might 
of  the  Brithish  Raj,  while  the  other  represented  its  Imperial 

magnificence.  It  was  given  to  Madras  to  commemorate  the  event  in  a 
far  better  practical  and  utilitarian  way  through  the  Victoria  Technical 
Institute. 

In  many  ways  the  VTI  can  be  said  to  have  been  ahead  of  its  time. 
It  was  instituted  by  far-sighted  individuals  with  the  aim  of  encouraging 
the  production  and  promotion  of  handicrafts  of  various  types  in  South 
India.  We  must  remember  that  the  late  nineteenth  century  was  an  age 
when  Indian  goods  were  decried  and  ridiculed.  Foreign  goods  were 
encouraged  by  the  alien  power  for  its  own  purposes.  For  the  founders 
of  the  VTI  to  have  set  up  at  such  a  time  an  Institute  in  Madras  for 
the  production  and  promotion  of  handicrafts  bespoke  their  wisdom  as 
well  as  their  far-sightedness. 

After  declaring  open  the  Victoria  Memorial  Hall  in  1909,  the 
Institute  commenced  its  regular  sales  in  handicrafts  and  its  sales  in  the 
very  first  year  amounted  to  Rs.  28,732.00.  The  amount  may  appear 
today  to  be  small,  in  fact,  paltry.  But  those  who  have  watched  the 
deteriorating  fortunes  of  the  rupee  will  be  able  to  see  that  an  income 
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of  Rs.  twenty-eight  thousand  in  1909  represents  several  hundred  times  the 
amount  in  current  prices. 

From  this  promising  beginning,  the  VTI  has  grown  into  the  prestigious 
Institute  and  Emporium  which  it  is  today.  Its  achievement  lies  in  providing 
an  outlet  to  hundreds  of  artisans  whose  skills  would  otherwise  have 
perhaps  languished,  if  not  altogether  died  out.  As  Industries  Minister  in 
the  then  Madras  State,  I  had  sent  several  artisans  with  their  products  to 
VTI  and  I  had  found  that  every  deserving  craftsman  received  assistance  for 
marketing  his  product.  The  fact  that  VTI  buys  and  sells  articles  produced 
by  handicraftsmen  and  artists  alone  and  is  barred  by  its  by-laws  to  transact 
business  with  third  parties,  ensures  protection  to  the  artisans. 

Our  village  arts  have  paradoxically  suffered  from  popular  neglect  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  attention  of  exploitative  middlemen  on  the  other.  The 
makers  of  these  objects  of  beauty  have  functioned  in  obscurity.  And  no 
one  knows  or  asks  who  and  what  they  have  been. 

Traditional  crafts  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  generations  have 
languished  in  the  far-off  corners  of  our  land,  unseen  and  unheard.  Nor 
have  many  of  us  possessed  the  connoisseur’s  eye  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  charm  thereof.  It  goes  to  the  credit  of  individuals  like  the  late 
Smt  Rukmini  Devi  Arundale,  Smt  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay,  Smt 
Pupul  Jayakar  and  societies  such  as  the  VTI  in  Madras  and  the  cottage 
Industries  Emporium  in  Delhi  that  artisans  have  been  identified  and  their 
impulses  co-ordinated  with  the  taste  of  the  users  and  the  promotional 
programmes  of  the  Government.  VTI  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  service 
of  India’s  craft  tradition  and  of  our  draftsmen.  “There  is  so  much  beauty  in 
the  simple  articles  used  in  village  homes,”  Smt  Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay  has  said,  “but  we  have  forgotten  to  honour  the 
craftsperson.”  It  stands  to  the  credit  of  VTI  that  by  allowing  itself  only  a 
small  margin  of  profit  the  VTI  has  helped  the  craftsmen  of  today  to  sell 
their  wares  directly.  Metalware  in  silver,  brass  and  copper,  craft  and  inlaid 
woodwork,  sandalwood  objects,  lacquer  work,  leather  goods,  batik, 
kalamkari,  cane  and  many  other  materials  fashioned  into  exquisite 
handicrafts  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  VTI. 

The  Institute  has  thereby  come  to  symbolise  the  aspirations  of  a  vast 
community  of  artists  and  craftsmen  straddling  four  generations.  Particularly 
heartening  is  VTI’s  role  in  the  promotion  of  self-employment  among 
women.  The  South  Indian  Women’s  Workroom  functioning  as  a  separate 
section  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  assisting  the  cause  of  women’s 
welfare. 

Over  a  period  of  time  VTI  has  gone  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
and  has  forged  links  with  artisans  and  promoters  of  handicrafts  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  This  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  South 
Indian  Women’s  Workroom  section  sells  craft  objects  prepared  by  the 
women’s  associations,  social  welfare  organisations,  educational  institutions, 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  schools  and  the  like,  and  that  a  good  part  of  the 
income  derived  from  this  section  is  given  as  donations  to  charitable 
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organisations  like,  Bal  Vihar,  Kalyani  Hospital,  Women’s  Welfare  Centre. 
This  activity  links  VTI  organically  with  society. 

The  Victoria  Technical  Institute  has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  a  vast 
community  of  artists  and  craftsmen  of  South  India  for  over  four 
generations.  This  Institute  can  and  should  take  a  leading  role  in  shaping 
the  future  of  handicrafts  production  and  handicrafts  use  in  India.  I  am 
indeed  happy  to  know  that  the  Institute  will  be  preparing  several 
programmes  from  early  next  year  for  the  promotion  of  arts  and  crafts  of  all 
parts  of  India.  I  am  also  glad  to  note  that  it  plans  to  construct  a  centenary 
building  in  its  premises  here  for  developmental  activities.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  years  to  come  the  VTI’s  spirit  will  receive  support  and  strength 
elsewhere  as  well. 

I  am  extremely  proud  about  the  achievements  of  the  Institute 
as  one  of  the  premier  emporia  of  its  time  in  India.  My  felicitations  go  to 
the  past  Presidents  and  Executives  of  the  Institute  and  the  Staff  members 
for  the  commendable  work  they  have  done.  I  wish  them  continuing 
success. 


Achieving  High  Productivity 


T 

JL  here  is  a  sense  of  personal  pleasure  as  I  participate  in  the  Productivity 
Awards  function.  I  have  been  associated  with  the  productivity  movement 
in  the  early  years  of  its  inception.  It  is  also  a  happy  coincidence  that  the 
awards  function  is  taking  place  on  the  day  of  Makar  Sankranti  which  is  a 
celebration  of  harvest  and  hence  of  productivity.  At  the  Outset,  I  would 
wish  to  congratulate  the  recipients  of  the  Productivity  Awards  for  the  year 
1986-87.  The  Awards  should  be  a  spur  to  greater  achievements  in  future. 

As  one  who  has  had  a  close  association  with  the  productivity  movement 
since  the  time  I  was  the  Industry  Minister  in  the  erstwhile  Madras  State,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  about 
the  place  of  productivity  in  national  life.  There  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
additional  resources  alone  increase  the  pace  of  economic  development.  It 
is  not  realised  that  production  may  be  maximised  with  the  available 
resources  by  using  them  more  effectively.  The  essence  of  productivity  lies 
in  maximising  output  from  minimum  input  of  resources. 

Fundamentally,  productivity  encompasses  everyone  of  the  factors  of 
production  like  land,  labour  and  capital.  It  is  implicit  in  both  technological 
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change  and  human  resource  development.  The  mass  production 
technologies  are  giving  way  to  knowledge  based  production  systems. 
Unless  our  productivity  can  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  changing 
economic  environment  it  is  not  possible  to  catch  up  with  'the  progress 
achieved  by  developed  nations.  The  real  problem  to  ponder  over  from 
the  productivity  angle  is  that  mere  endowment  of  resources  is  not  enough 
for  a  country  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  economic  development  and  the 
best  way  to  achieve  rapid  growth  is  only  through  productivity  gains. 

The  example  of  some  of  the  less  endowed  countries  in  attaining 
remarkable  economic  and  social  development  in)  a  short  time  illustrates 
this  point.  Japan  is  a  classic  example  of  a  country  with  very  little 
resources.  It  has  no  iron  ore,  no  coal,  no  oil  or  minerals.  Yet,  Japan  is 
one  of  the  foremost  industrialised  nations  in  the  world. 

Productivity  does  not  mean  only  a  quantitative  increase  in  output.  It 
also  involves  qualitative  improvement.  Sometimes  we  tend  to  view 
productivity  in  isolation  from  the  existing  organisational  and  social 
systems  within  which  individuals  work.  This  has  acted  against  innovation 
and  a  more  broad  based  productivity  movement. 

There  used  to  be  a  common  misconception  that  productivity  was  an 
euphemism  for  squeezing  labour.  Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  Trade 
Unions,  this  has  been  dispelled.  Labour  has  come  to  realise  that 
productivity  leads  to  less  exertion,  elimination  of  waste  and  fuller 
utilisation  of  all  resources.  It  is  only  appropriate  that  labour  should 
receive  its  due  share  in  the  gains  of  productivity.  The  gains  should  be 
equitably  shared  between  labour,  management,  consumer  and 
Government. 

Participative  management  which  involves  labour  in  the  decision  making 
of  an  enterprise  is  above  all  a  method  of  productivity  improvement 
through  active  involvement  of  employees.  We  all  know  about  quality 
circles  and  other  innovative  approaches  to  productivity  enhancement. 
There  is  need  to  adapt  them  to  Indian  conditions.  The  fact  that  the 
Indian  industry  is  yet  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  quality  and  cost 
effectiveness  proves  that  much  remains  to  be  done  even  in  the  organised 
sector.  Some  countries  which  were  technologically  behind  us  have 
overtaken  us  and  the  Indian  industry  has  not  yet  realised  that  in  the 
global  context  of  international  competitiveness  and  the  costs  of 
technology  transformation,  much  greater  efforts  are  needed  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  productivity. 

We  should  increasingly  pay  attention  to  productivity  of  land  because 
agriculture  productivity  appears  to  have  reached  a  plateau.  Despite  some 
success  stories  of  the  green  revolution,  vast  areas  of  the  country  continue 
to  suffer  from  low  productivity.  Some  idea  about  low  productivity  in 
agriculture  can  be  had  from  the  fact  that  98  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
farmers  in  developing  countries  account  for  three  quarters  of  the  global 
food  production  whereas  two  per  cent  of  the  world’s  farmers  in  the 
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North,  constituting  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  workforce,  produce  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  world’s  food.  Increases  in  agricultural  productivity  and 
incomes  are  necessary  prerequisites  for  economic  development. 

The  productivity  movement  in  India  must  reach  out  to  workers  in  the 
agriculture  sector.  This  will  require  the  involvement  of  people  and 
institutions  on  a  massive  scale.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  know  that  the 
National  Productivity  Council  has  taken  a  significant  step  towards  this  end 
by  instituting  Productivity  Awards  for  the  agriculture  sector. 

The  role  of  the  National  Productivity  Council  has  to  be  sharpened  and 
enlarged  to  cover  more  areas  like  health,  environment,  co-operatives  and 
the  entire  decentralised  sector  of  the  national  economy.  The  National 
Productivity  Council  should  help  in  identifying  and  establishing  priority 
areas  and  work  in  conjunction  with  other  agencies.  Productivity  should 
become  a  people’s  movement  for  progress. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to,  once  again,  congratulate  the  recipients  of  the 
National  Productivity  Awards.  I  hope  that  their  example  will  be  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  others  in  striving  for  excellence  and  higher  productivity. 


Diversification  of  Exports 


I  am  happy  to  participate  in  this  pleasant  function  for  giving  away  the 
National  Awards  for  outstanding  export  performance.  I  congratulate  all 
those  who  have  got  the  awards  and  certificates  of  merit  and  I  wish  them 
greater  success  in  their  efforts  to  maximise  our  exports. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  gratification  that  in  the  first  10  months  of  1987- 
88  our  exports  have  increased  by  more  than  25  per  cent,  in  a  situation 
where  world  trade  is  estimated  to  have  grown  by  about  four  per  cent.  I 
must  compliment  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  his  colleagues  and 
representatives  of  Industry  and  Trade  who  have  been  involved  in 
developing  India’s  export,  for  this  achievement.  I  trust  the  trend  will  be 
maintained.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  complacency.  Our  current 
exports  finance  about  60  per  cent  of  imports.  The  Seventh  Plan  has  laid 
considerable  stress  on  modernisation  and  technological  upgradation  of 
industry.  This  process  is  often  import  intensive  and  would  put  greater 
pressure  on  our  balance  of  payments  situation,  which  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  a  constraint  on  industrial  expansion  which  has  shown  significant 
growth  in  the  last  three  years.  Expansion  of  exports  at  significantly  higher 
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rates  is  necessary  for  financing  the  import  requirements  of  essential 
consumption  goods,  capital  goods  and  raw  materials  and  it  is  to  be  given 
the  highest  priority.  It  is  in  this  context  that  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
successful  exporters  like  yourselves  and  the  spirit*  of  initiative  and 
dynamism  shown  by  the  exporters  in  the  highly  competitive  international 
market..  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  small  and  medium  firms  represented 
here. 

The  year  1987-88  has  been  a  difficult  one  for  us  as  the  nation  had  to  face 
one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  decades.  The  strength  and  resilience  that  we 
have  built  up  in  the  last  few  years  has  enabled  us  to  face  this  adversity.  It 
is  commendable  that  despite  all  difficulties  our  industry  has  fared  well  and 
exports  even  better. 

The  drought  has  highlighted  once  again  the  heavy  dependence  of  India 
on  agriculture  despite  its  massive  strides  in  industrialisation.  Nearly  70  per 
cent  of  our  population  lives  in  rural  areas  depending  on  agriculture  and 
therefore  agriculture  must  receive  a  high  priority.  The  Government  has 
recently  announced  a  number  of  relief  measures  to  stimulate  agriculture 
and  the  National  Development  Council  has  accepted  a  strategy  for  giving 
greater  thrust  to  agricultural  production  which  would  also  strengthen  our 
agro-industrial  base  and  enable  the  farm  sector  to  make  its  due 
contribution  to  the  export  effort. 

But  whatever  be  the  scientific  and  technological  inputs,  the  country 
cannot  sustain  70  per  cent  of  our  vast  and  growing  population  on 
agriculture.  Unless  we  are  able  to  shift  50  per  cent  of  our  population  to 
industrial  and  tertiary  employment  we  can  neither  improve  the  standard  of 
life  of  our  people  nor  face  the  shocks  of  truant  monsoons  and  recurring 
natural  calamities. 

Smaller  countries  of  the  world  like  Taiwan,  South  Korea  and  Singapore, 
with  hardly  any  natural  resources,  have  built  up  an  immense  export 
potential  which  even  highly  industrialised  countries  are  now  unable  to 
match.  The  phenomenal  economic  growth  of  those  countries  was  achieved 
by  restructuring  their  economy  from  a  traditional  agricultural  based  system 
to  a  complex  industrialised  one  by  hard  work,  dedication  to  quality  and 
emphasis  on  excellence. 

Likewise,  it  is  by  sheer  determination  and  devotion  to  the  nation  that 
both  Germany  and  Japan  have  been  able  to  recapture  their  primacy  which 
World  War  II  had  shattered.  It  is  time  that  we  in  India  surge  forward  with 
determination  to  increase  production  and  improve  efficiency. 

Our  country  has  several  natural  endowments  and  skilled  man-power.  We 
have  a  long  historic  tradition  of  trade  and  a  reservoir  of  entrepreneurs.  We 
have  institutions  which  promote  close  and  continuous  interaction  between 
industry  and  trade,  the  supporting  services  and  governmental  agencies,  to 
allow  a  dynamic  evolution  of  needed  policies  and  their  proper 
implementation. 

The  industrial  sector  has  shown  considerable  resilience  reflected  in 
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the  growth  of  nine  per  cent  or  more  in  three  out  of  the  last  six  years.  The 
performance  of  infrastructure  has  also  been  improving.  We  have  seen  in 
the  last  three  years,  exports  moving  rapidly  ahead  in  some  sectors.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  mention  particularly  of  the  garments,  leather  products, 
diamonds  and  jewellery  and  some  of  the  chemical  sectors.  This  has  given 
us  confidence  that  our  industry  and  supporting  services  are  capable  of 
meeting  the  challenge  with  determination  and  hard  work. 

The  international  trading  environment  is  extremely  competitive  and 
difficult.  The  demands  of  the  buyers  are  exacting. 

In  order  to  win  export  markets,  three  things  are  indispensable.  Firstly, 
the  price  must  be  competitive.  Secondly,  the  quality  of  the  product  should 
be  right.  Cheapness  will  become  irrelevant  if  the  quality  is  not  right. 
Thirdly,  the  delivery  should  be  prompt  and  punctual.  In  these  days  of 
chain  contracts,  delays  will  ruin  linked  obligations  and  will  entail  the 
exporter  in  heavy  damages  and  loss.  Another  important  factor  which  needs 
greater  attention  is  packaging  of  products  for  exports.  The  packaging  of  a 
product  must  first  attract  the  customers.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  has 
to  compete  for  such  attention  with  products  from  several  other  countries 
on  the  same  shelf.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  Indian  exporter  is 
made  conscious  of  these  factors  which  govern  international  trade.  The 
situation  is  more  difficult  due  to  the  need  for  matching  the  changing 
technologies.  One  has  to  operate  in  a  world  of  fluctuating  exchange  rates 
and  uncertainties.  The  key  to  our  success  would  lie  in  our  improving 
productivity,  providing  constant  inputs  of  technology  through  research  and 
development  and  strong  and  efficient  supporting  services.  We  must 
manufacture  goods  which  are  in  demand  in  the  world  markets.  It  will  not 
be  enough  to  depend  on  exporting  our  surpluses  only. 

International  trade  enriches  the  life  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  every 
country  reconciled  itself  to  self-sufficiency,  people  would  have  to  accept  a 
lower  standard  of  life.  By  exchanging  goods  and  services  not  available  in 
each  country,  the  world  will  be  a  richer  and  better  place  to  live  in. 

Unfortunately,  the  international  trading  environment  today  does  not 
present  an  optimistic  picture.  The  developed  countries  are  resorting  to 
various  protectionist  measures.  Exchange  rate  fluctuations  and  instability  in 
prices  tend  to  affect  the  exports  of  developing  countries  more  than  the 
developed  countries.  We  have  to,  therefore,  continuously  adjust  our 
production  programme  in  such  a  way  that  we  not  only  do  not  lose  our 
established  markets,  but  introduce  new  products  and  enter  new  markets. 

In  this  context,  the  diversification  of  exports  in  terms  of  commodities 
and  markets  assumes  importance.  These  are  sectors  in  which  India  enjoys 
long-term  competitive  advantage.  We  should  ensure  growth  and 
development  in  these  areas.  We  cannot  depend  only  on  the  sectors  which 
have  shown  high  growth  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  While 
commodities  and  goods  would  form  bulk  of  our  exports  in  the  next  several 
years,  we  have  a  large  pool  of  skilled  manpower  which  can  help  us  in 
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generating  exports  of  services.  Export  of  consultancy  and  project  exports 
should  be  vigorously  pursued.  I  am  sure  that  with  concerted  efforts,  it 
should  be  possible  to  accelerate  project  exports  from  India.  Acceptance  of 
our  consultancy  skill  can  be  an  excellent  introduction  for  the  exports  of  our 
products  in  due  course.  There  is  need  for  organising  such  exports  on  a 
systematic  and  planned  basis  which  would  involve  the  various  departments 
and  ministries  of  Government  and  institutions  and  agencies  concerned  with 
different  service  sectors. 

It  is  my  belief  that  developing  nations  must  take  earnest  steps  to  co¬ 
operate  with  each  other  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  various  Third  World 
countries  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  different  resources,  goods,  skills  and 
services  available  within  the  Third  World.  I  am  sure  that  if  there  were  to 
be  a  systematic  exchange  of  information  between  developing  countries  on 
the  goods,  services  and  technologies  available  in  each  one  of  them,  the 
Third  World  would  be  able  to  throw  off  its  dependence  on  developed 
countries. 

I  trust  the  South-South  Commission  headed  by  the  dynamic  leader, 
Julius  Nyerere  will  lead  to  a  breakthrough  in  this  direction. 

The  exports  are  a  joint  effort  involving  the  Government,  the  industry 
and  the  infrastructure  and  supporting  services.  All  those  concerned  have 
to  make  their  contributions.  I  am  confident  that  as  a  result  of  various 
policy  initiatives  taken  by  the  Government,  the  dynamism  the  economic 
system  has  shown  and  with  the  co-operation  of  you  all  we  shall  be  able  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  sustained  exports  for  the  economic  progress  of  our 
country. 

I  would  like  to  once  again  offer  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
exporters  who  have  received  awards  today  for  their  performance.  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  rest  on  their  oars  but  be  inspired  by  this  occasion  to 
achieve  greater  heights. 

I  should  like  to  thank  all  of  you  once  again  for  providing  me  this 
opportunity  to  be  with  you  here  at  this  function. 


The  Challenges  of  Rural  Development 


^^IEN  the  chairman  of  the  Institute,  Dr  Kurien  invited  me  to  preside 
over  this  graduation  ceremony,  and  share  a  few  of  my  thoughts  with  you,  I 
had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  his  invitation.  Opportunities  such  as  these 
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enable  One  to  refresh  oneself  through  renewed  contact  with  the  young, 
who  to  me  represent  a  constant  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the  future.  May  I 
first  of  all  congratulate  all  those  who  are  graduating  today. 

Of  your  professional  competence  I  have  little  doubt  though,  as  you  will 
soon  realise,  your  learning  is  just  on  the  verge  of  beginning.  What  you 
need,  however,  is  a  sense  of  dedication  to  the  task  of  utilising  your 
professional  skills  for  advancing  causes  that  are  larger  than  your  own  selves; 
thereby  leaving  your  surroundings,  both  human  and  material,  a  little  bit 
better  than  you  found  them  to  be.  This  should  not  be  difficult  for  those 
who  have  been  close  to  the  spirit  of  Gandhiji  and  Sardar  Patel. 

My  pleasure  at  being  here  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  this  Institute  is 
located  in  Gandhiji’s  home  State.  When  I  was  young,  we  were  exposed  to 
so  many  men  and  women  of  stature  that  one  wanted  to  emulate  all  of 
them.  Towering  above  these  giants  was  Gandhiji,  a  historical  figure  to 
many  of  you  but  a  living  memory  to  me;  a  unique  being  who  personified 
the  virtues  like  wisdom,  humility,  dedication  to  service  and  tolerance,  but 
who  none  the  less  was  totally  intolerant  of  any  injustice  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

If  there  is  anything  that  I  can  commend  to  those  of  you  young  men  and 
women  who  will  shortly  be  coming  to  grips  with  both  the  harsh  realities  of 
life  and  the  lure  of  soft  options,  it  is  precisely  these  qualities. 

My  happiness  today  is  also  heightened  by  awareness  of  this  Centre’s 
proximity  to  Sardar  Patel’s  birthplace.  I  would  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
that  giant  among  men.  In  his  home  State  of  Gujarat,  the  Sardar  is  a  living 
presence.  To  attempt,  here  in  his  battleground,  a  pen  picture  of  that 
intrepid  warrior  would,  therefore,  not  only  be  redundant  but  even 
presumptuous.  And  yet,  quite  apart  from  the  customary  etiquette  of 
convocation  address,  there  is  a  sincere  desire  in  my  heart  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  memory.  For  those  like  me  who  have  participated  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  Sardar  Patel  is  a  deep  and  abiding  influence.  Acknowledging  that 
influence,  therefore,  constitutes  no  ordinary  satisfaction. 

The  front-ranking  leaders  in  the  movement  for  freedom  under  Mahatma 
Gandhi  were,  each  of  them,  distinguished  by  certain  marked  individual 
qualities.  For  instance,  the  movement  needed  those  who  could  challenge 
the  might  of  the  Empire  dialectically,  through  ideas  and  the  power  of 
words.  Pandit  Nehru  was  the  foremost  among  them.  The  movement  also 
needed  those  who  could  expose  the  iniquity  and  oppression  of  the  Raj,  on 
the  rugged  surface  of  India’s  soil.  Sardar  Patel  was  the  foremost  among  the 
latter  category.  Appropriately,  he  acquired  all-India  fame  through  the 
Bardoli  Satyagraha  of  1928,  which  was  essentially  an  agrarian  movement. 
After  Bardoli,  it  was  given  to  Sardar  Patel  to  continuously  inspire  among 
the  rank  and  file,  confidence:  confidence  in  the  justness  of  the  cause  and 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  organisation  to  reach  its  goal. 

Closest  to  Sardar  Patel’s  heart  was  the  cause  of  the  farmers.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  sustained  efforts  are  made  to 
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improve  their  status.  Anand  can  take  pride  in  having  done  a  great  deal  in 
this  line. 

It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  technology  and  science  strengthen  the 
hands  of  farmers  and  augment  their  incomes,  resulting  in  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  rural  scene. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Institute  of  Rural  Management,  Anand 
(IRMA)  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  leading  institutes  of  excellence  in 
research  and  training  in  the  field  of  rural  development  and  management. 
The  new  approach  to  dairy  development  evolved  here  is  a  stroke  of 
management  genius  and  has  benefited  all,  particularly  the  rural  poor.  It 
has  been  cultivating  a  variety  of  interests,  sustaining  creativity  in  thinking 
and  in  depth  comprehension. 

Anand  now  is  the  centre  of  a  very  remarkable  experiment  in  rural 
development  through  co-operation  and  self-help. 

The  concepts  underlying  Operation  Flood,  and  their  extension  to  other 
agricultural  commodities,  are  distinctly  vibrant  demonstration  of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  area  of  rural  development  if  one  combines  an  unorthodox 
imagination  with  dedication  and  courage. 

When  I  consider  the  enormous  complexity  of  the  problems  besetting  our 
rural  areas,  it  is  my  expectation  and  most  certainly  my  earnest  hope  that 
those  of  you  who  are  today  stepping  out  into  the  larger  arena  of  life  are 
possessed  of  just  such  qualities. 

Forty  years  ago  we  attained  our  Independence  and  embarked  upon  the 
long  and  arduous  task  of  restructuring  our  society  and  our  economy. 
During  the  intervening  period  we  have  achieved  much  by  way  of  increases 
both  in  the  volume  and  variety  of  our  production,  in  the  strengthening  of 
our  infrastructure,  the  elimination  of  food  imports,  and  in  the  realization 
of  a  modest  but  all-round  improvement  in  living  standards.  Measured  in 
terms  of  the  base  that  has  been  established,  the  experience  that  has  been 
accumulated,  and  the  skills  that  have  been  developed,  our  capacity  today 
to  take  rapid  strides  into  the  modern  world  is  undeniable.  But  against  this 
record  of  achievement,  we  need  to  set  the  enormity  of  the  tasks  that  yet 
rerhain  to  be  done,  and  whose  neglect  could  pose  grave  threats  to  our 
future. 

Foremost  among  the  issues  that  confront  us  is  the  problem  of  the  vast 
and  evergrowing  population,  a  problem  which,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  is 
at  the  root  of  most  of  our  social  and  economic  ills.  Our  population  today  is 
in  excess  of  780  million  as  against  360  million  at  the  time  of  Independence, 
and  this  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  some  15  million  every  year.  About  70  per 
cent  of  this  population  lives  in  the  rural  areas,  with  an  estimated  40  per 
cent  of  the  total,  living  under  conditions  that  are  euphemistically  referred 
to  by  academicians  as  being  below  the  poverty  line.  Significantly,  the  great 
majority  of  these,  the  daridranarayana,  inhabit  the  countryside,  giving 
added  emphasis  to  Gandhiji’s  perennial  observation  that  India’s 
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problems  lie  in  her  villages,  and  that  the  real  progress  of  India  can  only  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  well-being  of  the  farmers,  the  uplift  of  the 
deprived  and  of  others  who  live  in  the  countryside. 

The  growth  in  numbers,  the  sharpening  of  the  rural-urban  and  rural- 
rural  divide,  and  the  overall  translation  of  economic  growth  into  a 
burgeoning  dual  economy  that  panders  to  the  relatively  few;  these  are  all 
ticking  time  bombs  that  can  be  ignored  only  at  our  peril.  Equally  critical  is 
the  issue  of  the  remorseless  degradation  of  our  natural  and  human 
resources.  In  addition,  the  growing  agitations  in  favour  of  relatively  more 
affluent  sections  of  rural  society  draw  the  rural  poor  to  extremist  solutions 
and  thus  hastening  the  crisis. 

A  three-fold  strategy  has  been  adopted  for  this  purpose— provision  of 
employment  opportunities  to  the  weaker  sections  of  society,  special 
programmes  for  disadvantaged  areas  like  drought-prone  and  hill  areas  and 
the  provision  of  basic  amenities  like  health,  drinking*  water,  education, 
rural  roads  and  electricity. 

To  accomplish  these  tasks,  the  Central  Government  and  financial 
institutions  propose  to  spend  about  3,300  crore  rupees  this  year.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  financial  contributions  from  the  State 
Government  also.  It  has  to  be  ensured  that  this  money  is  utilised  most 
effectively  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  process  of  rural  development  encounters  financial  constraints  and 
awaits  technical  breakthroughs.  Sustained  efforts  are  called  for  bridging 
these  gaps.  The  most  important  gap,  however,  is  that  of  good 
management.  This  is  where  institutes  like  IRMA,  its  alumni  and  the 
graduating  students  can  play  an  important  role. 

As  students  of  rural  development  and  rural  management  you  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  elimination  of  food  imports  has  not  meant 
the  elimination  of  undernourishment  in  respect  of  large  segments  of  our 
people.  Neither  should  you  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  substantial  areas  of  the 
rural  economy  are  yet  to  benefit  from  the  Green  Revolution  and  the 
growth  of  industry.  The  Green  Revolution  has,  essentially,  served  to  give 
us  a  reprieve.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  marked  a  total  solution  to  the  food 
problem.  For  instance,  we  continue  to  import — on  a  large  scale — pulses 
and  edible  oils.  And  even  with  regard  to  foodgrains,  our  dependence  on 
truant  monsoons  continues.  The  demands  on  our  agriculture  are, 
therefore,  likely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  and  there  is  every 
evidence  of  a  continuation  of  the  pressure  on  our  capacity  to  feed  our 
people  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  industry  for  raw  materials,  in  the 
future. 

The  modernization  of  our  agriculture  and  of  rural  institutions  will 
require  growing  numbers  of  trained  and  dedicated  managers.  Dr  Kurien 
has  pioneered  the  way  by  both  pointing  to  the  need  for  professionalism  in 
the  management  of  agriculture  and,  more  significantly,  by  doing  something 
about  it  in  the  shape  of  this  Institute.  But  the  scale  of  our  requirements 
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strongly  suggests  that  we  need  more  IRMAs, -or  at  any  rate  more 
institutions  that  are  similarly  structured  and  motivated.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  substantial  changes  continue  to  be  called  for  in  our  systems  of 
education  and  in  the  orientation  of  our  educational  institutions.  It  is  high 
time  that  both  in  terms  of  trained  manpower  and  research  effort,  the  much 
neglected  needs  of  the  rural  sector  are  met  on  a  priority  basis. 

The  pattern  of  land  ownership  in  the  country,  for  instance,  has  changed 
very  little.  Employment  in  the  villages  is  generally  seasonal.  In  single-crop 
and  dry  land  areas,  the  unemployment  spell  is  fairly  long.  Structural 
inequalities  in  society  are  also  important  facts  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Redistributive  land  reforms,  improving  the  access  of  the  poor  to 
important  services  like  credit  and  agricultural  inputs,  the  implementation 
of  the  Minimum  Needs  Programme;  and  planning  special  programmes  for 
disadvantaged  groups  are  some  of  the  urgent  measures  necessary  for 
alleviating  rural  poverty. 

More  attention  has  to  be  given  to  proper  planning,  particularly  of  the 
linkages  required  after  the  asset  is  given,  to  make  it  optimally  productive. 
Such  linkages  include  supply  of  raw  materials  and  facilities  for  marketing. 
For  instance,  a  rich  farmer  who  cultivates  fruits  has  all  the  facilities  to 
store  them,  including  cold  storage  facilities.  He  can,  therefore,  preserve 
them  for  a  long  time,  sell  them  as  they  are  or  prepare  jams  and  jellies.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  poor  farmer  is  not  in  such  a  happy  position.  It  means 
that  assistance  given  to  the  poor  for  cultivation  of  fruits  will  be  productive 
only  if  they  are  also  provided  with  marketing  and  necessary  storage 
facilities.  These  areas  require  the  professional  skills  of  graduates  from 
Institutes  such  as  this. 

Another  aspect  is  the  need  for  better  linkages  of  the  programme  activity 
with  other  plans,  programmes  and  sectoral  activities.  Special  development 
projects,  linked  with  certain  ongoing  activities,  need  to  be  developed  on  a 
project  basis  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  programme.  Examples  of 
these  types  of  projects  could  be  sericulture  for  tribals  in  States  like  Bihar, 
Madhya  Pradesh  and  Orissa,  development  of  dairy  units  linked  with 
Operation  Flood  areas,  fruit  and  vegetable  cultivation  linked  with  the 
Mother  Dairy,  prawn  farming  and  fishing  in  the  coastal  region. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  a  major  thrust  has  been  made  in  the  current  year’s 
budget  on  revitalising  the  drought-hit  rural  economy  through  programmes 
aimed  at  boosting  farm  output  with  cheaper  inputs  and  greater  use  of 
irrigation  water,  besides  far-reaching  measures  for  the  overall  welfare  of 
the  rural  sector. 

These  measures  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  production 
groups  among  the  rural  poor. 

A  computerised  rural  development  information  system  is  being 
introduced  in  all  District  Rural  Development  Agencies.  This  will  enable 
the  district  level  administration  to  monitor  closely  the  progress  as  well  as 
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the  quality  of  the  schemes  under  implementation.  With  computerisation, 
information  will  be  freely  available  to  the  public  and  people’s 
representatives  as  well.  This  will  also  enable  us  to  verify  the  claims  of  the- 
administration  with  the  data  made  available.  District  level  planning  will 
also  become  easy  and  more  meaningful  when  computerised  microlevel  data 
are  available. 

There  are,  however,  limits  to  what  the  Government  can  do,  and  that  it 
is  unfair  to  look  to  it  for  answers  to  all  of  one’s  problems.  Such 
dependence  saps  initiative  and  self-confidence.  Our  most  precious  resources 
are  the  energies  and  creativity  of  our  enormously  talented  people.  Why 
should  not  there  be  a  mutually  reinforcing  partnership,  for  achieving  the 
common  goal  of  human  development,  growth  and  welfare? 

Involvement  of  people’s  representatives  is  indispensable  for  carrying  out 
the  programmes  designed  for  the  rural  poor.  Action  through  the  voluntary 
sector  is  also  an  important  means  of  channelising  public  co-operation.  The 
Council  for  Advancement  of  People’s  Action  and  Rural  Technology 
(CAP ART)  has  been  able  to  identify  and  evaluate  the  capabilities  of 
voluntary  organisations  in  the  country.  It  has  been  continuously  interacting 
with  them  to  increase  the  level  of  participation  from  the  voluntary  sector. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  are  engaged  in  a  relentless  battle 
against  poverty.  In  this  crusade,  all  of  you  who  are  graduating  from  IRMA 
have  a  crucial  role  to  play.  Equipped  with  the  necessary  know-how  and 
skills  you  will  be  fully  competent  as  rural  development  managers  to  spread 
the  management  skills  to  the  villages. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  once  again  congratulate  all  you  young  men  and 
women  who  are  graduating  today,  not  only  on  your  success  but,  more 
significantly,  on  the  social  concerns  that  you  have  revealed  in  your  choice 
of  a  career.  It  is  people  like  you  and  the  batches  that  have  preceded  you, 
that  can  make  our  future  more  secure.  I  have  every  confidence  that  all  of 
you,  and  others  like  you,  can  lead  us  forward  towards  the  goal  of  human 
happiness. 

I  wish  you  all  success. 


A  Saga  of  Resilience 


I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  and  participate  in  the  historic  function  of  the 
House  of  Parrys.  Today’s  celebrations  evoke  fond  memories  and  have  a 
special  appeal  to  me. 


Speech  while  inaugurating  the  bicentenary  celebrations  of  Parrys,  Madras,  12  May  1988 
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As  many  of  you  may  be  aware,  I  was  associated  with  Parrys  four 
decades  ago  as  a  trade  union  leader.  The  labour  had  been  on  strike  for 
over  40  days  and  I  was  requested  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Tamil  Nadu 
Congress  Committee  Labour  Section.  I  vividly  remember  my  meeting  with 
the  then  General  Manager  at  Ranipet,  Mr.  Gibson,  on  behalf  of  the  labour 
union  there.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  meeting  and  the  problems  were  settled 
through  discussions  and  negotiations.  I  also  recall,  today,  my  visit  to 
Ranipet  as  Vice-President  of  India  two  years  ago  when  I  had  the  occasion 
to  meet  my  old  colleagues  in  the  Parrys  Ranipet  Union. 

I  have  watched  the  fluctuating  fortunes  and  the  chequered  career  of  this 
business  house  for  decades,  first  as  a  trade  union  leader,  then  as  a  Minister 
in-charge  of  Industries  and  Labour  in  the  State  Government  and  later,  as  a 
member  of  the  Union  Cabinet.  No  other  business  house  has  acquired  such 
a  reputation  for  its  products  and  for  its  involvement  in  the  commercial  and 
social  affairs  of  the  erstwhile  province  of  Madras  and  for  that  matter,  the 
southern  part  of  the  country. 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  a  business  which  was  established  in  a  small 
way  by  one  individual:  a  young  Welshman,  Thomas  Parry,  in  his  twenties 
even  before  the  Madras  Presidency  came  into  being,  has  grown  into  a  big 
and  respectable  business  house  in  India.  Usually,  companies  well- 
established  in  Britain  came  to  India  for  marketing  their  products  and,  if 
they  found  the  opportunities  attractive,  established  manufacturing  facilities. 
But  here  was  a  youngster  who  came  to  a  strange  country  to  make  his  living 
and  his  forays  in  business  sowed  the  seeds  which  expanded  into  a  big 
undertaking  like  a  banyan  tree.  The  House  of  Parrys  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  commercial  history  of  the  region. 

British  businessmen  who  came  after  Thomas  Parry,  expanded  the 
business  and  managed  the  Parrys  enterprise  by  trying  their  hand  at  diverse 
trades  and  manufactures  in  keeping  with  the  changing  needs  and 
opportunities.  The  fruitful  partnership  between  Thomas  Parry  and  John 
William  Dare  flourished  only  for  five  years  because  of  Thomas  Parry’s 
death.  But  the  foundation  both  of  them  laid  helped  the  growth  of  this 
enterprise  over  the  years.  While  the  name  of  Parry  has  become  associated 
with  the  corner,  the  building  is  named  Dare  House. 

From  the  accounts  of  Hilton  Brown,  who  documented  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Parrys  in  the  early  1950s  and  the  latest  publication  by 
Ramaswami  and  Muthiah  which  has  been  specially  written  for  the 
bicentenary  celebrations,  Thomas  Parry  did  business  in  banking,  textiles, 
plantations,  tannery,  etc.  Parry  founded  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
factory  ever  to  be  set  up  in  India,  a  tannery  in  Madras.  Parrys  were  one  of 
the  first,  and,  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  sugar  in*  the 
country,  and  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  confectionery. 
In  addition  to  producing  sugar  and  confectionery  in  Nellikuppam  and 
ceramics,  sulphuric  acid,  superphosphates  at  Ranipet  and  compound 
fertilizers  at  Ennore,  the  House  of  Parrys  were  also  agents  for  marketing  a 
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number  of  other  products,  both  imported  and  domestic,  thus  continuing 
their  strong  presence  as  a  trading  house.  At  one  time  or  other,  Parrys 
represented  over  a  hundred  firms  in  conventional  trade. 

Parrys  were  also  the  nearest  approach  to  chain  stores.  They  had  outlets 
in  almost  every  taluk  and  the  propaganda  for  use  of  fertilizers  was 
undertaken  by  them  on  a  massive  scale.  I  still  remember  posters  of  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  a  famished  one,  carrying  the  slogan  “I  used  Parry 
fertilizer  on  my  land”.  In  this  connection  I  would  urge  the  business 
community  to  devote  more  attention  to  marketing.  Production  and 
marketing  are  the  two  pillars  of  consumption.  One  without  the  other  will 
deprive  the  consumer  of  his  requirements.  Well-known  chain  stores  in 
America  catering  from  coast  to  coast  have  helped  rapid  growth  and 
development.  Though  some  of  the  bigger  textile  units  have  organised  their 
own  outlets  all  over  the  country,  nothing  like  a  Woolworth;  Macy  or 
Gimbels  have  come  up  in  India.  The  Super  Bazars  are  but  pale  imitations 
and  hardly  measure  up  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  time  that  some  of 
our  businessmen  went  into  the  operation  of  chain  stores  and  made  people 
aware  of  products  that  will  help  facilitate  better  living. 

The  fortunes  of  this  business  house  were  however  largely  linked  with 
agricultural  prosperity  and  their  developing  market  strength.  Parrys  were 
managing  a  number  of  sugar  factories  right  from  Samalkota  to  Pugalur  and 
with  the  abolition  of  the  managing  agency  system,  only  Nellikuppam 
remained  with  EID-Parry. 

Apart  from  being  pioneers  in  marketing  fertilizers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  and,  probably,  in  India,  they  promoted  Coromandel  Fertilizers 
Limited  in  Andhra  Pradesh  for  manufacturing  fertilizers  along  with 
Chevron  Chemical  Co.  and  International  Mineral  Corporation  of  USA. 
EID-Parry  has  the  distinction  of  having  also  promoted  Herdillia  Chemicals 
in  Bombay  for  manufacturing  heavy  chemicals  and  others. 

After  Independence,  British  expatriates  continued  to  manage  the  House 
of  Parrys  almost  till  the  mid-fifties  though  they*  started  Indianising  at  lower 
and  middle  levels  from  the  early  twenties.  The  first  major  change  occurred 
in  1955  when  the  late  C.R.  Srinivasan,  founder-Chairman  and  Editor  of 
Swadesamitran,  became  the  first  Indian  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Distillery  and  Sugar  Factory.  The  next  Indian  Chairman  was  the  late 
H.V.R.  Iengar,  former  Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  and  an 
eminent  civil  servant.  Subsequently,  Mr  R.  Venkataswamy  Naidu  who 
served  on  the  Board  of  EID-Parry  for  a  number  of  years  took  over  as 
Chairman. 

Unfortunately,  the  company’s  operations  became  unprofitable  in  the 
seventies  and  did  not  improve,  causing  concern  to  the  all  India  financial 
institutions  which  had  considerable  stake. 

It  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction  that  the  Murugappa  Group  and  the 
financial  institutions  could  acquire  a  stake  in  the  company  and  this  proved 
to  be  of  immense  help  to  the  Murugappa  Group  in  asserting  their  presence 
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in  nursing  this  business  back  to  good  health.  In  keeping  with  their  tradition 
of  sound  business  management,  the  Murugappa  Group  has  been  able  to 
turn  round  the  company,  improve  its  performance,  restore  its  viability  and 
satisfy  the  shareholders  by  paying  dividends  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  quit**  some  time. 

Now  that  the  House  of  Parrys  is  healthy  and  strong  in  terms  of  its 
business  operations,  market  leadership  and  sound  financial  situation,  it  has 
begun  to  explore  new  horizons  seeking  opportunities  for  growth.  It  is  a 
happy  augury  that  this  business  house  is  looking  out  for  green  pastures  as 
it  celebrates  its  bicentenary.  As  the  authors  of  the  latest  publication  have 
put  it,  the  history  of  Parrys  at  200  is  indeed  a  saga  of  resilience.  I  am 
indeed  happy  about  the  achievements  during  the  last  few  years.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  House  of  Parrys,  which  has  had  close 
connections  with  agriculture  and  agriculture  related  activities  over  the 
years,  is  planning  to  keep  close  to  the  knitting. 

Parrys  now  plan  to  concentrate  on  farm  inputs,  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
feeds  and  seeds  while  continuing  their  interests  in  agro-based  products  like 
sugar  and  confectionery.  I  understand  the  company  have  drawn  up  plans  to 
utilise  the  gas  that  is  being  made  available  in  South  India  to  manufacture 
fertilizers  with  the  latest  available  technology  and  I  wish  them  all  success  in 
ttieir  endeavours. 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  Parrys  which  had  a  tradition  of  promoting 
healthy  agronomic  practices  and  sugarcane  development  are  reinforcing 
their  efforts  in  this  direction.  I  note  that  the  recovery  ratio  has  improved 
substantially  in  recent  years  and  in  addition  the  sugarcane  yield  per  hectare 
has  also  moved  up  considerably.  These  are  very  useful  contributions  Parrys 
have  made  to  the  State’s  economy. 

As  I  have  noted  earlier,  very  few  organisations  live  up  to  200  years.  If 
the  organisation  has  survived  that  long,  there  must  be  something  which  has 
contributed  to  the  survival.  In  my  view  sound  management  which  includes 
capacity  to  adapt  and  adjust  to  changing  times  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  both  survival  and  success.  Fortunately,  now  it  is  managed  by  a  group 
with  strong  beliefs  in  sound  business  principles  and  with  a  reputation  for 
being  sure  and  steady  in  their  business  dealings.  They  are  well-known  for 
discipline,  moderation,  fairness,  firmness  and  prudence  and  they  have 
endeavoured  to  practise  them  in  running  their  enterprises.  No  doubt,  these 
virtues  have  paid  them  good  dividends.  With  this  kind  of  a  strength  of  the 
Murugappa  Group,  one  can  look  forward  to  the  growth  of  the  House  of 
Parrys  in  a  much  more  vigorous  way  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

Let  me  share  some  thoughts  about  certain  contemporary  developments 
in  the  industrial  scene.  In  the  early  years  of  our  Independence,  there  used 
to  be  a  confrontation  between  industry  and  Government  largely  because 
industry  earlier  had  known  only  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  and  regarded 
planning  and  the  public  sector  as  an  unwelcome  innovation  into  the  body 
politic.  Every  meeting  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry  used  to 
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criticise  the  Government  for  controls  and  restrictions  and  the  Government 
used  to  retaliate  by  pointing  out  $ome  drawbacks  of  private  enterprise. 
Nobody  took  pains  to  understand  that  the  shortages  in  raw  materials, 
equipment,  foreign  exchange  and  capital  necessitated  a  carefiil  husbanding 
of  the  available  resources  and  chanelling  them  into  areas  according  to 
national  priorities.  In  1953  when  I  used  to  persuade  industrialists  to  go  into 
new  areas  like  engineering,  chemicals  or  metallurgy,  I  was  always  asked  to 
give  them  a  textile  mill  or  a  sugar  factory. 

The  diversification  of  industries  and  the  development  of  Small  Industries 
could  not  have  occurred  as  rapidly  as  they  did  during  the  Second  and 
Third  Plan  periods  but  for  the  regulatory  regime.  Now  that  we  have  got 
over  our  shortages  to  a  large  extent  and  have  established  credibility  both  in 
internal  and  external  financing  institutions,  clinging  to  controls  is  an 
anachronism.  Government  have,  therefore,  initiated  a  policy  of 
liberalisation  and  relaxation  of  restrictions  and  hurdles.  Since  1980  they 
have  been  consistently  following  the  same  policy.  That  this  process  is 
continuing  is  evidenced  by  the  latest  measures  announced  with  regard  to 
Export-Import  Policy,  enhancement  of  capacity  on  the  basis  of  actual 
productions  achieved  and  liberalisation  for  aid  from  the  Technical 
Development  Fund. 

Further  concessions  came  again  when  the  Finance  Bill  was  introduced 
this  year,  giving  a  new  thrust  for  exports.  Now  the  ball  is  in  the 
industrialists’  court  and  unless  they  play  effectively  and  convert  the 
opportunities  to  their  own  and  to  the  national  advantage,  the  blame  will 
rest  squarely  on  them.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  industrial  and  trading 
community  have  always  responded  to  incentives  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  within  this  decade  a  new  upsurge  will  take  place  in 
economic  growth. 

As  we  look  at  the  contemporary  scene,  we  witness  tremendous  changes 
taking  place  in  technology.  These  technological  developments  are  having 
their  impact  on  organisation,  management  and  marketing  and  other 
practices  so  that  these  technology-intensive  enterprises  can  cope  with  the 
new  challenges  and  developments.  Businessmen  and  industrialists  must 
recognise  that  the  kind  of  culture  they  have  been  used  to  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  may  not  be  helpful  in  managing  large  and  growing  corporations  in 
today’s  context. 

I  have  always  held  the  view  that  a  developing  nation  need  not  start  with 
James  Watts’  Steam  Kettle  and  go  through  the  process  of  discovering 
known  developments  in  the  world.  The  developing  nations  may  buy  the 
latest  technology  available  in  the  market  but  should  do  innovative  work  on 
them,  adapting  and  harnessing  them  for  their  own  needs.  Repetitive 
import  of  every  improvement  that  takes  place  abroad  will  ruin  national 
enterprise  and  initiative.  We  should  utilise  our  universities,  national 
laboratories  and  scientific  and  technical  institutions  to  solve  our  problems 
and  find  solutions.  Greater  research  in  indegenous  raw  materials  and  other 
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resources  is  necessary,  so  that  our  development  does  not  get  hooked  to 
supplies  from  abroad.  It  is  said  that  not  a  grain  of  sand  lies  in  the  beach 
but  infinite  knowledge  knows  how  to  utilise  it.  We  should  strive  to  reach 
that  infinite  knowledge. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  bicentenary  celebrations,  I  offer  my 
compliments  to  the  Murugappa  family  for  their  pioneering  efforts  right 
from  Independence.  They  were  pioneers  in  manufacturing  bicycles  in  the 
country  and  in  establishing  a  modern  factory  for  making  abrasives, 
grinding  wheels  and  refractories.  They  have  grown  steadily  over  the  years, 
through  good  management  practices.  Their  accent  is  on  steady  and  stable 
growth  and  this  has  yielded  them  good  results  over  the  years.  I  have 
known  both  Shri  A.M.M.  Murugappa  Chettiar  and  Shri  A.M.M. 
Arunachalam  as  also  Shri  M.V.  Arunachalam  and  the  younger  generation 
of  the  family  members  for  several  decades.  I  want  to  congratulate  them  on 
their  achievements  and  wish  them  all  success  in  their  efforts  to  expand  and 
diversify  their  business  interests  on  sound  lines. 

As  Parrys  celebrates  its  bicentennial  with  their  association,  it  is  twice 
blessed.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Company  will  rise  to  greater 
heights  in  the  industrial  firmament  of  this  country  all  the  while  paying  due 
regard  to  the  best  of  commercial  traditions.  I  have  pleasure  in  inaugurating 
the  bicentenary  celebrations  of  Parrys. 


Better  Management  of  Forest  Resources 


I  am  happy  to  participate  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new  campus  of  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Forest  Management  at  Bhopal.  The  Institute  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  India  and  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  development 
of  techniques  for  the  scientific  management  of  natural  resources, 
particularly  forest.  It  has  been  created  in  response  to  a  felt  need  of  making 
every  citizen  aware  of  the  importance  of  protection  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  It  will  make  scientists,  students  and  others  in  the  field 
aware  of  the  impending  ecological  crisis  in  appropriate  measure  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  safeguard  our  environmental  heritage. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  human  race,  we  are  now  at  the  crossroads.  This 
is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  our  relationship  with  nature.  Primitive  man 
was  an  integral  part  of  nature,  and  his  ability  to  modify  his  environment 
was  very  limited.  Scientific  developments  have  provided  man  with  tools  to 
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alter  the  environment.  But  how  we  use  these  tools  depends  on  our  value 
systems.  The  ethnocentric  approach  tends  to  treat  all  living  and  non-living 
things  in  nature  as  objects  for  human  enjoyment.  This,  however,  has  led  to 
serious  imbalances  in  man-nature  relationship  as  is  evident  from  the 
environmental  degradation  taking  place  at  a  fast  pace.  A  balance  needs  to 
be  struck  now  if  life  as  we  know  it  is  to  survive  on  the  earth. 

The  world  today  is  passing  through  a  period  of  socio-economic  growth 
and  fundamental  change.  New  technologies  have  been  evolved  some  of 
which  have  resulted  in  adverse  environmental  effects  like  new  forms  of 
pollution  and  depletion  of  natural  resources.  In  the  pursuit  of  economic 
growth,  long  term  perspectives  of  human  existence  have  been  undermined. 
Unplanned  and  and  unscientific  socio-economic  development  endangers 
the  environment.  This  environmental  and  development  crisis  is  leading  us 
to  a  global  crisis  which  should  be  a  cause  for  public  concern. 

Traditionally  security  was  understood  in  terms  of  political  and  military 
threats  to  nations.  The  threat  from  environmental  insecurity  is  far  more 
serious  as  it  covers  nations,  regions  and  the  globe.  Hence  the  continuing 
ecological  crisis  is  our  main  concern  today. 

With  wood  becoming  an  important  fuel  for  man,  forests  came  to  be 
viewed  as  a  timber  yard.  Man’s  ethnocentric  temper  led  him  to  treat  all 
living  and  non-living  things  in  nature  as  objects  for  human  exploitation. 
Only  the  digging-up  of  the  earth  held  interest  to  him.  Its  replenishment 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  concern.  This  attitude  led  steadily  to  serious 
imbalances  in  the  man-nature  relationship.  Natural  resources  shrank. 
Forests,  in  particular,  came  to  be  destroyed  on  a  large  scale.  The  colonial 
phase  saw  a  heartless  exploitation  of  forest  resources  for  imperial  trading 
purpose  and  enterprises.  Quick  profits  motivated  colonizers  the  world 
over — in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  to  exploit  and  over-exploit 
forests.  The  Third  World  was,  therefore,  left  not  just  with  depleted  forest 
resources  but  with  a  depleted  forest  consciousness.  The  so-called 
‘developed’  world  on  its  part  too  paid  a  penalty  because  the  industrial 
revolution  had  strained  its  resource  endowments  heavily. 

With  a  growing  population,  we  are  faced  with  an  increasing  demand  for 
forest-based  products.  Today,  it  is  estimated  that  68  per  cent  of  the  rural 
population  in  India  and  45  per  cent  of  the  urban  population  continues  to 
depend  on  firewood  for  cooking  and  heating.  The  impact  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  area  of  forests,  as  computed  by  the 
Bombay  National  History  Society,  is  now  as  low  as  0.13  hectares  compared 
to  20  in  Canada  and  3.60  in  the  USSR.  The  threat  to  our  forests  is  serious 
and  immediate.  Large  scale  felling  of  trees  has  resulted  in  severe  land 
degradation  which  has  affected  not  only  productivity  but  has  also  resulted 
in  adverse  environmental  effects  like  soil  erosion,  drought  and  floods.  This 
is  true  of  the  entire  nation,  be  it  the  Himalayas  in  the  North  or  the 
Western  Ghats  in  peninsular  India.  This  degradation  has  resulted  in  a 
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depletion  of  bio-mass,  thereby  creating  a  vicious  cycle  resulting  in  serious 
economical  imbalances. 

The  objective  of  sustainable  development  poses  problems  for  institutions 
that  were  created  on  a  short  term  basis  with  narrow  perspectives.  A  new 
outlook  on  the  part  of  Governments  is  required  to  respond  to  these 
challenges.  Comprehensive  approach  and  co-ordinated  planning  are 
required  for  this  purpose.  An  integrated  rural  development  approach  is 
required  to  develop  forestry  and  agriculture  side  by  side  and  create  work 
opportunities  in  both  sectors.  Development  of  agricultural  and  allied 
activities  should  be  seen  as  a  composite  whole  and  not  in  watertight 
compartments. 

The  growing  modernising  influence  in  the  forestry  sector,  introduction  of 
new  programmes  and  measures  in  this  field,  increasing  concern  for 
environmental  protection  have  since  enlarged  manifold  the  scope  and 
concept  of  forestry  in  the  country.  Forestry  is  now  recognised  as  vital  not 
only  in  terms  of  conservation  and  economic  utilisation  of  natural  resources 
but  also  as  a  major  source  of  many  development  programmes  having  close 
linkages  with  rural  and  tribal  development. 

The  task  ahead  of  us  is  stupendous  in  magnitude.  We  have  to  apply  all 
the  available  scientific  know-how  for  the  better  management  of  forest 
resources  in  this  country.  Technological  development  in  forestry  has  lagged 
behind  for  various  reasons.  The  problem  has  been  compounded  by  the 
wide  gap  in  the  application  of  available  technology.  We  have  taken 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  the  development  of  science  and  technology  in  the 
field  of  forestry  by  setting  up  a  number  of  Research  Institutes  catering  to 
the  needs  of  different  ecological  zones.  Application  of  scientific  know-how 
emanating  from  these  institutions  requires  a  careful  synthesis  of  various 
factors.  Forestry  technology  should  be  concerned  with  proper  management 
of  natural  resources  and  adapted  to  the  varying  bio-physical  and  socio¬ 
economic  environment.  Traditional  institutions  alone  cannot  fulfil  these 
tasks.  We  have  to  develop  and  nurture  new  institutions  with  various  goals 
and  new  outlook  and  I  do  hope  that  this  Institute  will  provide  the 
necessary  direction  to  the  ever-changing  needs  of  forest  management  and 
development  of  forestry. 

A  major  constraint  in  any  development  programme  is  the  absence  of 
trained  manpower.  We  need  professionally  competent  people  at  all  levels, 
to  plan  and  implement  various  programmes.  The  management 
development  programme  envisaged  by  this  Institute  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to 
bridge  the  gap  in  this  respect.  The  task  of  greening  India  requires  .the 
involvement  of  people  at  large,  and  I  think,  the  Institute  should  assume  an 
active  role  not  only  in  imparting  training  to  foresters  but  also  to  all  those 
who  need  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  appropriate  management  of 
environment  through  forestry.  These  should  include  young  scientists, 
voluntary  agencies  and  others  involved  in  forest  management. 

The  Seventh  Plan  document  has  the  following  significant  passage  about 
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what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  forestry  sector:  “The  highest  priority  should 
be  given  to  restore  forest  cover  with  33  per  cent  of  the  geographical  area 
of  the  country  being  brought  under  forests  from  the  present  level  of  23  per 
cent.  Measures  should  be  intensified  to  restore  forest  cover  to  the  full 
where  it  is  at  present  degraded,  though  the  area  is  nominally  shown  as 
under  forests.” 


Massive  afforestation  would  involve  a  new  approach  in  our  planning  and 
policies.  The  work  has  to  start  at  the  village  level  and  involvement  of 
people  and  people’s  organisation  is  a  must  for  this  purpose.  Proper 
communication  and  extension  mechanism  has  to  be  evolved  to  spread  the 
message  to  the  rural  people  about  the  need  to  conserve  and  plant  trees. 
Emphasis  on  tree  plantation  will  have  to  be  on  fuel  wood  and  fodder  trees 
as  these  are  the  primary  needs  of  the  masses.  Research,  training  and 
management  practices  should  be  so  directed  that  supply  of  these  basic 
requirements  is  augmented  considerably.  We  do  hope  that  the  Indian 
Institute  of  Forest  Management  with  its  galaxy  of  trained  staff  and  various 
participants  in  the  Management  Development  Programme  would  be  able  to 
evolve  agro-forestry  techniques  and  practices  which  would  help  in  better 
land  use. 

The  forest  managers  coming  out  from  this  Institute  will  have  to  work  in 
close  co-operation  with  local  people  and  local  institutions  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  interest  of  the  beneficiaries.  They  will  have  to  develop  a  proper 
perspective  of  their  task  by  relating  it  to  the  social  needs  of  the  people 
dependent  upon  forests  for  their  sustenance.  They  should  learn  ways  and 
means  of  involving  local  committees  in  decision  making  to  make  their  work 
socially  relevant  and  acceptable.  The  Institute  should  also  try  to  broaden 
the  view  of  professional  foresters  through  its  multi-disciplinary  training 
programmes  so  that  they  appreciate  and  respond  meaningfully  to  the  larger 
role  expected  of  them. 


I  am  happy  to  learn  that  this  Institute  which  was  established  in  January 
1982,  has,  in  a  short  span  of  time,  conducted  a  number  of  training 
programmes  and  is  now  going  to  launch  a  Post  Graduate  Programme  in 
forestry  management  starting  from  July  this  year.  I  am  informed  that  the 
course  content  provides  not  only  for  class  room  teaching  but  also  for  field 
work  and  visits  to  rural  areas. 


The  present  campus  is  located  in  lovely  surroundings  at  the  commanding 
heights  of  this  beautiful  city  of  Bhopal.  Started  during  the  Prime 
Ministership  of  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  who  was  a  committed 
environmentalist  herself,  the  Institute  must  dedicate  its  work  to  her  vision 
of  an  India  that  is  sensitive  to  the  environmental  issues  of  our  time,  an 
India  that  has  balanced  the  demands  of  development  and  conservation. 


Towards  a  Self-reliant  Economy 


Pip 

A  he  Indian  merchants’  Chamber  has  a  long  and  distinguished  history. 
It  was  set  up  in  1907  primarily  to  fight  against  the  then  existing 
discriminatory  economic  and  social  policies  of  the  alien  rule.  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  about  the  multifarious  activities  of  the  Chamber  and  the 
role  it  has  played  in  the  industrial  and  general  economic  development  of 
our  country.  It  has  also  been  in  the  forefront  in  presenting  the  problems 
and  views  of  the  business  community  to  the  Central  and  State 
Governments  and  in  disseminating  useful  commercial  information  on  trade. 
Apart  from  these  commercial  activities,  I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  the 
Indian  Merchants’  Chamber  has  been  taking  interest  in  various  other 
activities  related  to  family  planning,  environmental  problems,  improvement 
of  industrial  relations  and  industrial  productivity,  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  overall  development  of  our  country. 

After  Independence,  we  chose  the  path  of  planned  economic 
development  with  the  underlying  objective  of  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  masses. 

Planned  investments  were  made  in  the  critical  sectors  of  the  economy  so 
that  we  could  attain  a  measure  of  self-sufficiency  in  these  areas.  To  achieve 
this  in  the  shortest  possible  time  span,  a  multipronged  approach  was 
adopted.  The  main  elements  of  the  programme  were  to  raise  agricultural 
productivity,  develop  the  rural  areas  as  widely  as  possible  and  to  create  a 
strong  and  self-sustaining  industrial  base. 

There  is  an  acute  scarcity  of  capital  in  all  developing  countries. 
Whatever  little  surplus  is  produced  goes  for  consumption  and  hardly 
anything  is  available  for  capital  formation.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
the  State  which  has  the  capacity  to  raise  capital  both  at  home  and  abroad 
should  come  forward  to  make  massive  investments  in  industrial 
development,  thus  creating  a  vibrant  public  sector.  The  coexistence  of  a 
public  sector  side  by  side  with  a  private  sector  has  led  to  the  concept  of 
mixed  economy  in  all  developing  countries. 

We  adopted  the  concept  of  a  Mixed  Economy,  with  the  Government 
taking  the  lead  in  developing  several  critical  sectors  of  the  economy.  Our 
industrial  structure  today  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  maturity. 

It  is  no  small  achievement  that  we  have  attained  self-sufficiency  in 
foodgrain  production.  In  the  context  of  the  vast  size  of  the  country  and  the 
pressures  of  a  large  population,  our  success  in  the  development  of 
infrastructural  facilities  has  also  been  commendable.  However,  much 
remains  to  be  done  and  the  Government  is  making  a  sincere  effort  in  this 
direction.  It  is  nevertheless  important  to  point  out  that  every  citizen  of  the 
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country  has  a  duty  to  make  the  country  prosperous  and  that  economic 
development  is  a  joint  endeavour  of  a  nation. 

While  a  measure  of  self-sufficiency  is  necessary  for  every  nation,  no 
nation  can  adopt  complete  self-sufficiency  without  harm  to  the  standard  of 
life  of  its  people.  If  one  had  to  live  only  with  commodities  and  services 
produced  within  one’s  own  country,  the  people  will  necessarily  have  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  lower  standard  of  comfort.  In  such  an  eventuality 
there  will  be  no  international  trade,  shipping,  banking  and  insurance  and  a 
whole  lot  of  tertiary  services.  The  aim  of  every  country  should  be  to  reach 
a  self-reliant  economy  where  it  would  earn  enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay 
for  the  commodities  and  services  imported.  While  we  have  generally 
adopted  the  goal  of  a  self-sufficient  economy,  we  acknowledge  that  foreign 
trade  has  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  economic  development  of  our 
country.  Exports  act  as  a  means  of  transforming  domestic  resources  into 
foreign  resources,  which  are  necessary  to  finance  the  process  of 
development.  Certain  imports  are  essential  for  accelerating  the  pace  of 
industrialisation  and  for  sustaining  the  desired  level  of  consumption, 
investment  and  production  in  the  economy.  Furthermore,  the  role  of 
foreign  trade  becomes  even  more  critical  at  times  when  concessionary 
external  finance  is  difficult  to  obtain,  as  happened  in  the  1980s. 

The  global  economy  has  gone  though  a  turbulent  period  in  the  1980s. 
Beginning  with  the  second  oil  price  shock,  the  situation  soon  turned  to 
stagflation  where  inflation  and  stagnation  of  economy  manifested 
simultaneously.  International  trade  began  to  slow  down  and  several 
developing  countries  were  caught  in  a  vicious  debt  trap.  The  situation  has 
improved  somewhat  but  the  international  economic  forecasts  are  still  not 
particularly  optimistic.  Against  the  background  of  this  difficult 
international  environment,  the  Indian  economy  has  shown  considerable 
resilience  to  withstand  major  shocks.  The  balance  of  payments  position  has 
been  managed  with  limited  external  support  though  the  current  level  of 
reserves  causes  considerable  concern  to  the  nation.  We  have  also  managed 
to  push  ahead  successfully  with  import  substitution  in  the  energy  sector 
and  in  other  sectors  where  we  could  plan  strategic  and  economically  viable 
import  substitution.  The  industrial  sector  has  been  responding  well  to  the 
policy  stimulus  and  has  recorded  impressive  growth  rate  of  7-8  per  cent 
over  the  last  four  years.  What  is  most  heartening  is  that  despite  four 
consecutive  bad  harvests  due  to  inadequate  rainfall,  we  were  able  to 
maintain  adequate  availability  and  a  reasonable  check  on  the  price  level  of 
all  basic  consumer  goods.  This  has  enhanced  the  prestige  of  India  among 
the  international  community. 

The  Indian  economy  is  now  poised  for  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
coming  years.  This  year  we  have  had  exceptionally  good  rainfall  and  our 
foodgrain  production  is  expected  to  touch  an  all  time  high  of  over  170 
million  tonnes.  An  expanding  and  buoyant  agricultural  sector  is  bound  to 
have  a  favourable  impact  on  the  industrial  production  of  the  country. 
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However,  we  must  continue  with  our  plans  to  spread  the  irrigation 
network  more  particularly  the  minor  irrigation  works  which  have  been 
neglected  in  the  recent  past. 

While  the  recent  trends  have  been  encouraging,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  a  nation’s  economy  cannot  be  considered  strong  and  reliable 
unless  and  until  its  industrial  production  is  able  to  match  world  quality  and 
standards.  In  the  past  we  have  protected  our  industries  from  foreign 
competition,  but  now  a  stage  has  come  when  our  industries  would  start 
losing  quality  and  efficiency  unless  they  are  exposed  to  foreign 
competition.  This  would  require  rapid  technological  upgradation  and 
enhanced  levels  of  productivity.  It  is  only  then  that  our  prices  will  come 
closer  to  the  international  levels. 

The  Government  has  accordingly  initiated  several  policy  measures  in  the 
last  few  years  which  should  increase  the  competitive  strength  of  our 
industries.  While  the  initial  responses  of  certain  industries  have  been 
encouraging,  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  I  appeal  to  the  Indian 
Merchants’  Chamber  to  give  the  lead  for  a  major  campaign  for  a  rapid 
transformation  of  Indian  industry  to  achieve  internationally  competitive 
quality  and  price. 

I  had  earlier  said  that  our  current  level  of  exchange  reserves  causes 
concern.  This  means  that  we  must  maintain  a  healthy  balance  of  payments 
situation  at  all  times.  This  makes  it  imperative  for  industrial  organisations 
to  aim  for  a  certain  amount  of  exports.  If  enterprises  would  manage  to 
export  about  10  per  cent  of  their  output,  there  would  then  be  some 
flexibility  in  imports  necessary  to  technologically  upgrade  our  industries 
and  to  maintain  supplies  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  components.  The 
Government  has  initiated  a  series  of  policy  measures  to  make  exports  more 
competitive  by  upgrading  technology  and  by  providing  exporters  access  to 
intermediate  inputs  at  world  prices.  Greater  attention  is  also  being  paid  to 
strengthening  the  marketing  capability  of  trading  houses  and  to  create  the 
necessary  infrastructure  for  the  export  effort.  The  new  import-export 
policy  has  also  attempted  to  simplify  procedures  and  to  provide  a  stimulus 
to  industrial  growth  and  efficient  import  substitution.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  industrial  houses  will  take  advantage  of  the  conducive  policy 
framework  to  achieve  accelerated  export  and  industrial  growth  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Economic  achievements,  however,  have  only  limited  validity  unless  the 
benefits  are  spread  equitably  over  all  sections  of  our  people.  A  substantial 
proportion  of  our  population  continues  to  live  below  the  poverty  line. 
Many  parts  of  the  country  do  not  have  adequate  drinking  water,  health 
care  or  educational  facilities.  As  the  captains  of  industry,  trade  and  other 
economic  activity,  I  look  to  your  members  to  give  their  active  and  concrete 
support  in  the  implementation  of  Government’s  socio-economic 
programmes  and  also  formulate  your  own  voluntary  schemes  for  alleviating 
poverty.  A  nation  is  strong  only  if  its  citizens  have  the  necessary  economic 
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means  to  lead  a  dignified  life.  The  Indian  Merchants’  Chamber  has  done 
commendable  service  in  the  past.  I  am  sure  that  they  would  continue  the 
invaluable  service  to  the  nation. 

May  the  Chamber  continue  in  full  vigour  to  celebrate  its  centenary  and 
successive  centenaries  in  future. 


Developing  Minor  Ports 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  in  the  port  town  of  Karwar.  Known  as 
the  ‘Kashmir  of  Karnataka’  for  its  many  scenic  beauties,  Karwar  is  now 
acquiring  this  port  which  is  a  combined  gift  to  it  of  man  and  nature.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  inaugurate  the  two  berths  which  have 
been  recently  constructed  in  Karwar  Port. 

With  the  completion  of  these  berths,  Karwar  will  become  an  all-weather 
port  with  alongside  berthing  facilities.  This  will  stimulate  shipping  and  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  this  area  as  well  as  the  hinterland  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  this  development.  The  port  will  become  a  growth  centre  in  its 
own  right  and  generate  economic  prosperity  which  will  not  only  help  the 
people  living  here  but  will  ultimately  benefit  the  entire  nation. 

Karwar  has-  been  a  seasonal  port,  open  for  shipping  operations  from 
1  September  to  25  May  each  year.  But  Karwar  possesses  unique  features 
of  a  natural  harbour  which  very  few  ports  in  the  world  have.  The 
development  potential  of  this  port  was  in  fact  identified  by  experts  as  far 
back  as  in  19th  century. 

I  understand  that  Karwar  Port  has  an  effective  hinterland  of  1.7  lakh 
square  kilometres  comprising  nine  districts  of  Karnataka  and  two  border 
districts  of  Andhra  Pradesh — rich  in  large  deposits  of  minerals,  forests, 
agricultural  and  marine  wealth.  According  to  the  latest  survey  by  National 
Council  of  Applied  Economic  Research,  New  Delhi,  the  annual  traffic 
projections  for  this  Port  are  estimated  to  reach  three  million  tonnes  in 
1990-91  and  seven  million  tonnes  in  1995-96,  comprising  mainly  the  export 
of  iron  and  manganese  ore,  granite  blocks,  agricultural,  forest  and  marine 
products  and  import  of  fertilisers,  rock  phosphate,  salt  and  other 
miscellaneous  goods.  Because  of  these  factors,  Karwar  was  one  of  the 
ports  identified  and  selected  even  earlier  for  Central  assistance.  It  has  now 
come  of  age  and  will  be  transforming  itself  from  a  light  range  port  to  a 
direct  berthing  port. 

The  establishment  of  a  nuclear  power  project  at  Kaiga  55  km  from  the 
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port,  development  of  the  naval  base  adjacent  to  the  commercial  port  and 
the  proposed  Thermal  Power  Plant  by  NTPC  in  the  district  will  greatly 
enhance  the  traffic  potential. 

Karwar  is  one  of  the  important  intermediate  ports  in  the  country.  The 
minor  and  intermediate  ports  in  the  country  of  which  there  now  are  139 
play  a  very  important  role  in  the  development  of  coastal  trade  and  in  the 
promotion  of  economic  activity  in  their  hinterland.  But  due  to  various 
reasons,  the  development  of  such  ports  has  not  received  the  required 
attention  with  the  result  that  many  of  them  do  not  have  facilities  for 
efficient  cargo  handling. 

In  1968,  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Union  Planning  Commission  I  had 
the  privilege  of  chairing  the  Commission  on  Major  Ports.  The  Commission 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  and  studying  the  working  of  a  large  number 
of  ports  including  minor  and  intermediate  ports.  Our  observations  led  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  although  with  the  setting  up  of  more  and  more 
major  ports  the  future  role  of  the  minor  ports  would  be  on  the  decline, 
still  minor  ports  offered  certain  advantages.  We  noted  that  due  to  their 
proximity  to  the  hinterland  and  lower  port  charges,  they  helped  in 
relieving  the  congestion  of  traffic  at  major  ports.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  selected  minor  ports  would  therefore  have  to  be 
developed.  The  Government  of  Karnataka  being  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
State  and  merits  of  the  port  took  the  historical  and  bold  decision  in  1978  to 
develop  the  port  under  State  Sector  as  an  ‘all-weather  port’  in  stages.  The 
Government  of  Karnataka  deserve  congratulations  on  their  foresight  and 
initiative. 

This  augmentation  of  facilities  at  the  Karwar  Port  will  also  help  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Central  Government’s  plan  to  establish  a  large 
modern  naval  base  in  Karwar.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  turn  the 
establishment  of  the  naval  base  in  Karwar  will  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
this  civil  port.  The  Union  Government  is  also  actively  considering  a 
proposal  for  providing  a  railway  link  to  Karwar  so  that  transport  facilities 
may  improve.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Indian  Navy  and  the  Karwar  Port 
authorities  will  work  in  complete  harmony  for  the  economic  development 
of  this  region  and  for  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people.  It  .is 
significant  that  the  first  major  vessel  to  berth  alongside  the  new  wharf  is  an 
Indian  Naval  Ship. 

India  has  had  a  grand  maritime  history.  It  continues  to  play  an  effective 
maritime  role  in  the  present.  With  the  rapid  industrialisation  that  is  taking 
place  in  India,  it  is  necessary  for  the  country  to  increase  the  port  capacity 
to  meet  our  expanding  international  trade.  Intermediate  ports  help  in 
relieving  congestion  at  the  nearby  major  ports  and  aid  faster  turn-round  of 
ships.  I  hope  the  State  Government  will  co-ordinate  its  policies  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  most  effective  use  is  made  of  this  port. 

I  once  again  compliment  the  Government  of  Karnataka  and  the  Union 
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Government  on  this  auspicious  occasion  and  have  great  pleasure  in 
declaring  open  the  new  facilities  at  the  Karwar  Port. 


Ensuring  Safe  Mining 


I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  distribute  the  National  Safety 
Awards  for  Mines,  1987.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  winners  of  these  national  awards.  As  I  said  last  year, 
my  association  with  these  awards  goes  back  to  several  years.  These  awards 
give  due  recognition  to  the  contribution  made  by  workers  and 
managements  to  safe  working  in  an  inherently  hazardous  industry  like 
mining  and  will,  I  hope,  spur  on  all  who  work  in  this  industry  to  reach  yet 
higher  levels  of  safe  working. 

I  have  also  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  Seventh  Conference  on  Safety  in 
Mines.  This  is  the  apex  tripartite  forum  on  mines  safety  representing  the 
Central  Ministries  concerned  and  the  State  Governments,  employers  and  * 
trade  unions  and  is  assisted  by  expert  participants  from  various  technical 
and  educational  organisations.  This  would  enable  us  to  share  experiences 
and  expand  our  knowledge  of  safety  measures  in  mines. 

India  has  made  great  strides  in  industrialisation  since  we  attained 
Independence.  We  have  created  a  highly  diversified  industrial  base  which 
caters  to  the  needs  of  our  vast  population.  We  also  have  one  of  the  largest 
reserves  of  scientific  and  technical  manpower  in  the  world.  The  mining 
industry  occupies  a  pivotal  position  in  the  national  economy  and  employs 
nearly  a  million  persons.  Not  only  does  it  provide  energy  which  keeps  the 
wheels  of  the  industry  moving,  it  also  supplies  basic  raw  materials  for 
industry.  Large  investments  have,  therefore,  been  made  by  Government 
and  private  industry  in  the  mining  sector. 

Mining  is  an  intrinsically  hazardous  occupation.  Every  ye&r  accidents 
take  a  toll  of  lives  and  disable  many  workers.  There  are  also  factors 
associated  with  the  working  environment  which  give  rise  to  serious  health 
hazards  caused  by  heat,  cramped  working  conditions  and,  most  important, 
the  presence  of  dust  and  noxious  gases.  A  worker  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  working  environment  should  be  as  safe  as  possible  and  should 
pose  as  little  a  risk  to  health  as  may  be  reasonably  practicable  to  provide. 
The  Constitution  of  India  casts  an  obligation  on  us  to  secure  just  and 
humane  conditions  of  work.  Government  have  taken  a  number  of 
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legislative  and  other  measures  to  translate  this  objective  into  practice.  The 
mining  industry,  particularly  in  the  organised  sector,  has  responded  to 
these  initiatives  and  has  made  many  advances  in  the  field  of  safety,  health 
and  welfare.  Owing  to  the  sustained  efforts  by  all  concerned,  the  rate  of 
fatalities  in  accidents  per  thousand  persons  employed  has  declined  by  more 
than  half,  from  0.64  in  1947  to  0.31  in  1987.  The  introduction  of  new 
mining  technology  and  increased  surface  mining  has  also  contributed  to  the 
improvement  in  safety  record. 

It  would,  however,  appear  from  an  analysis  of  accident  rates  that  we 
have  reached  a  plateau  and  there  has  not  been  any  significant  reduction  in 
accident  rates  in  recent  years.  Besides,  even  as  mechanisation  has 
improved  safety,  it  has  certain  negative  aspects.  For  instance,  modern 
cutting-loading  machines  grind  coal  finely,  thus  increasing  respirable  dust. 
This  may  lead  to  a  higher  risk  of  pneumoconiosis  and  chronic  respiratory 
diseases,  unless  adequate  preventive  steps  are  taken.  Another  hazard 
arising  from  extensive  mechanisation  is  the  rising  level  of  noise  produced 
by  machines,  which  seriously  impair  hearing.  There  are  also  health  hazards 
associated  with  pneumatic  picks  and  other  such  equipment  arising  from 
vibrations.  Surface  mining  operations  have  also  increased  dangers  from 
heavy  machinery  and  transportation. 

I  understand  that  the  Safety  Conference  will  address  itself  not  only  to 
the  problems  of  underground  mining  which  still  remain  to  a  great  extent, 
but  also  to  the  problems  faced  in  surface  mining.  It  will  also  deliberate  on 
occupational  diseases  associated  with  mining,  a  subject  which  deserves 
greater  attention  than  given  by  us  so  far.  The  problems  are  amenable  to 
solution  by  application  of  scientific  techniques  and  improvement  in 
organisation  and  training.  Attainment  of  safety  must  be  a  joint  effort  by 
the  managements  and  the  workers.  An  enlightened  management  must 
devote  its  attention  to  training  its  managers  and  workmen,  and  must  heed 
the  suggestions  of  workers  who  have  practical  experience  on  the  job.  A 
culture  of  joint  management  must  indeed  be  developed,  not  only  for 
ensuring  safety  at  the  workplace,  but  for  improvement  of  productivity  and 
overall  efficiency  of  an  undertaking. 

The  National  Safety  Awards  were  instituted  by  the  Government  in  1983 
in  order  to  promote  the  two-way  communication  between  management  and 
labour  and  to  encourage  excellence  in  management  as  manifested  through 
its  record  of  safety.  The  awards  have  gained  popularity,  and  participation 
has  increased  every  year.  All  the  winners  deserve  our  congratulations  and  I 
wish  them  continued  success  in  their  endeavour  to  eliminate  accidents  at 
the  workplace.  To  those  who  participated  but  did  not  win  an  award  this 
year,  I  would  say  that  your  efforts  must  be  redoubled  so  that  you  may  win 
these  coveted  awards  in  future. 

The  objective  underlying  the  awards  will  be  realised  if  the  message  of 
safety  spreads  to  the  entire  mining  industry.  The  Safety  Conference,  which 
will  deliberate  topical  issues  on  health  and  safety,  will  no  doubt  give  a 
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renewed  call  and  fresh  impetus  to  the  safety  movement.  I  am  sure  that  its 
recommendations  will  be  carefully  examined  and  implemented  by 
Government,  employers  and  workers.  Our  ultimate  aim  should  be  to 
ensure  that  mining  does  not  pose  any  greater  hazard  than  that  which  we 
face  in  our  normal  lives.  With  these  words,  I  inaugurate  the  Seventh 
Conference  on  Safety  in  Mines. 


Vital  Role  of  Stock  Exchanges 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  in  Kanpur  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
building  complex  of  the  U.P.  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  indeed  heartening  that 
the  U.P.  Stock  Exchange  has  constructed  a  large  and  beautiful  building  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Exchange  and  the  investing  public  in  less 
than  seven  years  from  the  date  of  recognition  of  the  Exchange  by  the 
Government.  This  is  a  fine  achievement  of  the  Exchange  and  its  members. 

Stock  Exchanges  have  played  a  very  important  role  in  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  We  have  today  16  Stock  Exchanges  recognised  by  the 
Government  as  compared  to  five  Exchanges  in  1957.  The  establishment  of 
Exchanges  has  helped  in  the  creation  of  a  growing  class  of  investors  in 
industrial  securities,  in  raising  capital  directly  from  the  market  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  industry  and  in  providing  various 
investment  services  to  the  public.  The  growth  of  the  stock  market  has  been 
particularly  impressive  during  the  recent  past.  This  has  been  possible 
mainly  on  account  of  the  liberalisations  announced  by  the  Government  in 
respect  of  deregulation  of  industry,  various  concessions  and  incentives 
provided  for  investments  in  shares  and  other  securities,  and  the  creation  of 
an  environment  for  investor  protection. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  are  several  institutions  functioning  in  the 
country  for  the  development  of  the  industrial  sector  and  the  capital 
market.  These  include  the  all-India  financial  as  well  as  investment 
institutions.  These  institutions  and  the  Exchanges  together  have 
contributed  very  significantly  towards  building  up  of  a  vibrant  industrial 
sector  in  the  country.  The  activities  of  the  Financial  and  Investment 
Institutions  have  also  helped  in  the  growth  of  the  stock  market  and  in 
imparting  stability  to  it.  The  launching  of  the  Mutual  Funds  by  the  State 
Bank  of  India  and  Canara  Bank  in  the  recent  past  have  added  a  new 
dimension  in  the  scenario.  The  Unit  Trust  of  India  (UTI)  and  the  Mutual 
Funds  of  Banks  are  providing  a  variety  of  services  to  the  investing  public 
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by  mobilising  their  savings  for  investments  in  the  stock  market  and  other 
avenues. 

The  growth  of  the  market  can  be  sustained  only  through  maintaining 
investors’ confidence  in  it.  Establishment  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Board  of  India  (SEBI)  in  April  1988  is  a  reflection  of  our  desire  to  further 
improve  the  functioning  of  the  Stock  Exchanges  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  investors.  The  establishment  of  other  institutions  such  as  the  Stock 
Holding  Corporation  of  India  Limited  to  look  after  the  work  relating  to 
safe  custody  of  securities  and  simplification  of  share  transfers,  and  of  the 
Credit  Rating  Information  Services  of  India  Limited  (CRISIL)  for  rating  of 
securities  are  important  landmarks  in  the  development  of  the  securities 
industry  in  the  country. 

Our  economy  has  recorded  an  excellent  performance  during  the  current 
year.  Agricultural  production  is  expected  to  grow  at  around  17  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  while  industrial  growth  will  be  over  eight  per  cent  during  1988- 
89.  This  is  most  heartening.  The  growth  in  GNP  is  likely  to  be  of  the  order 
of  10  per  cent  or  more  in  the  current  year.  Our  endeavours  for  achieving 
rapid  economic  growth  and  self-reliance  are  bearing  fruit.  However,  there 
is  no  room  for  complacency.  We  have  several  challenges  ahead  in  building 
up  an  economically  strong  country  providing  employment  opportunities 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  to  all  the  people.  Unless  we  constantly 
improve  productivity  and  step  up  investment  we  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
the  above  objectives.  Our  performance  on  the  export  front  needs  to  be 
improved  for  earning  more  foreign  exchange.  Our  industry  must  adopt 
modern  technology  and  management  practices,  if  it  is  to  become 
competitive  in  the  international  market. 

The  balance  of  payments  continues  to  be  under  pressures  on  account  of 
several  adverse  factors  such  as  the  levelling  off  in  domestic  oil  production, 
slow  growth  and  protectionism  in  the  developed  countries,  the  repayment 
obligations  to  the  IMF  and  other  sources  and  an  unfavourable  international 
climate  for  concessional  assistance.  The  pressures  arising  from  these  factors 
have  been  aggravated  during  1988-89  by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  import  bill 
because  of  payments  to  foodgrain  and  edible  oil  imports,  which  increased 
because  of  the  drought  and  a  sharp  increase  in  international  prices  for 
metals,  chemicals  and  edible  oils.  The  answer  to  the  balance  of  payments 
problems  lies  in  the  acceleration  of  export  growth.  Policy  measures 
directed  at  raising  exports  have  yielded  some  results.  Exports  during  the 
period  April-October  1988  have  grown  by  22  per  cent  in  rupee  terms 
compared  to  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  This  growth  has  come  on 
top  of  the  increase  of  over  25  per  cent  during  1987-88.  But  despite  this 
reserves  are  under  some  strain.  It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  to  avoid 
wasteful  and  low  priority  imports  and  to  maximise  domestic  production  of 
critical  intermediates. 

There  is  an  underlying  strength  in  our  economy  both  in  agriculture  and 
industry  which  will  be  reflected  in  even  higher  export  growth.  The 
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short-term  problems  that  face  us  have  to  be  solved  by  a  prudent  use  of 
scarce  foreign  exchange  and  an  even  more  vigorous  effort  to  step  up 
exports,  if  necessary  by  restraining  domestic  consumption. 

The  performance  of  industry  and  the  various  policy  measures  that  I  have 
referred  to  are  reflected  in  a  buoyant  stock  market  with  the  RBI  index  of 
ordinary  shares  reaching  a  new  peak.  The  capital  market  is  central  to  our 
processes  of  development.  One  feature  of  our  economy  is  that  it  depends 
largely  on  domestic  savings  and  that  too  from  the  household  sector.  Many 
institutions  have  been  built  up  for  mobilising  their  savings — commercial 
banks,  LIC,  UTI,  the  small  savings  organisations  are  some  examples. 
Much  of  this  is  channelled  to  the  government  and  other  investing 
organisations  directly.  But  some  of  it  is  invested  in  stocks  and  securities 
issued  by  corporators.  In  addition,  millions  of  households  invest  directly  in 
industrial  securities.  The  role  of  the  Stock  Exchanges  and  its  members  is  to 
ensure  that  all  participants  in  this  market — the  individual  investors,  the 
institutional  investors  and  the  borrowers — get  a  service  that  is  innovative, 
efficient,  honest  and  prompt.  If  this  is  not  done  what  will  suffer  is  not  just 
the  stock  market  but  the  whole  process  of  savings,  investment  and 
economic  growth. 

The  further  growth  of  the  industry  is  dependent  largely  on  the 
availability  of  financial  resources.  It  is  essential  for  the  industry  to  mobilise 
a  growing  part  of  its  financial  requirements  from  the  capital  market. The 
savings  of  the  households  should  be  channelised  into  investments  in 
industrial  securities  for  promoting  rapid  industrial  growth.  Stock  Exchanges 
can  play  an  important  role  in  this  task  by  popularising  financial 
investments  in  shares  and  other  securities. 

The  development  of  physical  and  other  infrastructure  in  Stock 

Exchanges  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  stock 
market.  I  am  extremely  glad,  therefore,  that  the  U.P.  Stock  Exchange  has 
given  priority  to  this  work.  The  new  building  of  the  U.P.  Stock  Exchange 
will  inspire  confidence  among  the  investors  in  the  stock  market.  Let  me 
congratulate  Dr  Singhania,  Shri  Agarwal,  other  office-bearers  and 
members  of  the  Exchange  for  the  construction  of  the  new  building  and  for 
their  contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  Exchange. 

I  have  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  new  building  complex  of  the  U.P. 
Stock  Exchange. 


Accelerating  the  Pace  of  Growth 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  whose  birth  centenary  we  are  celebrating  this  year 
was  the  architect  of  modern  India  and  the  father  of  national  planning.  A 
man  of  rare  vision  and  dedication,  he  had  the  capacity  to  look  at  the 
distant  future  and  the  practical  wisdom  to  prepare  the  nation  to  reach  the 
goal.  Planning  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  India,  building  of  a  self- 
reliant  economy  and  achieving  the  unity  and  syntheis  of  the  nation, 
within  the  framework  of  democracy,  is  Nehru’s  greatest  legacy.  His  was 
not  a  benign  attitude  to  the  masses  but  an  emotional  sharing  of  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  a  deep  desire  to  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in 
the  great  adventure  of  raising  their  levels.  This  was  reflected  in  the 
importance  to  the  human  aspect  he  gave  in  defining  the  objectives  and 
processes  of  planning.  Speaking  on  15  December  1952  in  Parliament  on  the 
First  Five  Year  Plan,  he  observed: 

“We  are  not  merely  out  to  get  more  money  and  more  production. 
We  ultimately  want  better  human  beings.... We  have  seen  in  other 
countries  that  economic  growth  by  itself  does  not  necessarily  mean 
human  growth  or  even  national  growth.... So  our  integrated  plan  for 
the  economic  growth  of  the  country,  for  the  growth  of  the  individual, 
for  greater  opportunities  for  every  individual  and  for  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  country  has  to  be  drawn  up  within  the  framework  of 
political  democracy.” 

I  am  particularly  glad,  therefore,  that  the  Planning  Commission  has  very 
appropriately  organised  a  National  Conference  on  the  Indian  Planning 
Experience  to  mark  the  occasion  and  brought  together  a  galaxy  of  eminent 
persons:  planners,  scientists,  administrators,  economists,  etc.,  to  review  the 
past  and  take  stock  for  the  future.  For  this  is  indeed  an  opportune 
occasion  for  introspection,  for  renewed  self-analysis,  for  an  evaluation  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  so  far  and  what  are  the  directions  along  which 
the  nation  must  now  proceed. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  a  passionate  faith  in  planning  for  India.  Soon  after 
his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1927,  he  became  a  total  convert  to  the 
philosophy  of  planning  and  wrote  profusely  about  it.  The  Indian  National 
Congress  established  a  Planning  Committee  in  1938,  headed  by  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  consisting  of  eminent  economists  besides  the  stalwarts  of  the 
national  movement.  No  wonder  that  soon  after  Nehru  took  up  the 
responsibility  of  the  governance  of  the  country,  he  set  up  a  Planning 
Commission  with  eminent  men  like  G.L.  Nanda,  C.D.  Deshmukh  and 
G.L.  Mehta.  Nehru  called-  a  group  of  young  members  of  the  Provisional 

Inaugural  address  at  the  National  Conference  on  ‘The  Indian  Planning  Experience’, 
New  Delhi,  11  February  1989 
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Parliament  and  I  still  remember  the  glint  in  his  eyes  and  fervour  of  his 
language  when  he  explained  the  need  and  urgency  for  planned 
development  for  India. 

I  look  back  on  my  own  association  with  Planning  as  a  Minister  in  Tamil 
Nadu,  a  member  of  the  Planning  Commission  and  later  as  Finance 
Minister  deeply  involved  in  the  formulation  of  the  Sixth  Plan  with  a  sense 
of  fulfilment. 

When  we  look  back  over  a  period  of  four  decades,  a  feature  which 
stands  out  is  the  remarkable  degree  of  continuity  in  India’s  planning.  In 
part,  this  is  due  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  country.  In  their  basic  features,  whether  in  agriculture  or 
industry  or  social  structure,  they  determine  the  broad  contours  of  solutions 
that  are  feasible,  often  making  differences  in  approach  subsidiary  rather 
than  fundamental.  The  fact  that  our  planning  is  a  reflection  of  the 
principles  enshrined  in  the  Constitution  has  given  to  it  a  great  deal  of 
vitality  and  capacity  to  go  back  to  first  principles.  Within  the  constraints  of 
resources  and  administrative  capacity  at  each  stage,  our  Plans  have  sought 
to  be  the  economic  and  social  expression  of  the  Constitution  as  embodied 
in  the  Directive  Principles  and  the  Fundamental  Rights.  The  substance  of 
the  aspiration  for  a  just,  socialist  society,  that  came  to  be  more  sharply 
defined  in  later  years,  already  formed  part  of  the  Constitutional  Directives. 

Post-war  India  faced  acute  shortages  of  materials,  resources,  skills  and 
enterprise.  Technologically  we  were  two  hundred  years  behind  the 
developed  countries  which  participated  in  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Our 
agriculture  followed  archaic  practices,  ploughing  with  bullocks  and 
traditional  ploughs,,  harvesting  by  hand  and  winnowing  with  the  wind.  Use 
of  fertiliser  and  pesticides  was  minimal,  with  the  result  recurrent  famines 
afflicted  our  people.  Our  industrial  base  was  anaemic  and  barring  a  few 
traditional  industries  like  textiles  and  sugar,  there  were  hardly  any  major 
or  basic  industries. 

Educational  facilities  were  poor  and  health  services  poorer  still.  These 
were  unheard  of  in  most  rural  areas.  In  such  a  situation,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  private  initiatives  to  achieve  any  measure  of  economic 
and  social  development.  It  became  imperative  for  the  State  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  Plan  of  development  of  every  sector  of  the  country 
including  social  services.  The  development  of  scarce  resources  in  a  manner 
that  would  bring  the  optimum  returns  and  also  in  a  manner  that  will 
subserve  the*  interests  of  the  largest  number  of  people,  necessitates 
thoughtful  planning. 

When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  propounded  the  scheme  of  planned  economy,  it 
met  with  a  considerable  volume  of  criticism.  There  was  a  school  which 
urged  that  India  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  a  totally  planned  economy. 
Time  has  proved  Nehru  right;  that  without  comprehensive  planning  all¬ 
round  development  could  not  have  been  achieved.  Besides,  the  economy 
of  a  country  is  so  interconnected  that  sectoral  schemes  alone  cannot 
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accelerate  the  pace  of  growth.  Agricultural  development  itself  depends  on 
the  use  of  fertilisers,  irrigation  facilities,  high' yielding  varieties  of  seeds  and 
so  on.  These  require  development  of  industries,  machine  building,  power 
projects,  bio-technology  and  the  like.  Marketing  depends  on  good 
communications,  roads,  railways  and  a  host  of  other  facilities.  Unless  each 
one  of  these  sectors  is  developed,  agricultural  production  cannot  grow. 
Our  spectacular  success  in  agriculture,  the  green  revolution,  our  growth 
and  diversification  of  industries,  and  giant  strides  in  science  and  technology 
bear  testimony  to  the  success  of  our  planning  efforts  and  the  vision  and 
foresight  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

Much  of  the  initial  resistence  to  planning  stemmed  from  its  association 
with  centralised  economies.  People  believed  that  planning  cannot  succeed 
unless  there  was  a  total  State  control  over  the  administration  and  the 
economy.  Their  knowledge  and  experience  of  planning  at  that  time 
emanated  only  from  socialist  countries  like  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
European  States  and,  therefore,  planning  was  identified  with  such  politico- 
economic  structure.  Not  only  did  Nehru  dispel  such  apprehensions  but  laid 
a  solid  foundation  for  democratic  planning.  Plan  policies  and  programmes 
were  debated  in  Parliament  and  in  the  National  Development  Council 
(NDC)  consisting  of  the  States  and  the  Central  Government.  Principles  of 
distribution  of  Plan  assistance  were  discussed  and  formulated  by  the  NDC. 
Plan  priorities  were  discussed  in  depth  and  a  consensus  was  arrived  at, 
thereby  giving  the  Plan  the  character  of  a  national  document  and  not  as  a 
Central  Government  scheme.  At  the  heart  of  these  mechanisms  lay  the 
idea  of  partnership  between  the  Centre  and  the  States  over  the  entire 
range  of  national  endeavour  in  national  development.  In  his  address  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  NDC  in  1952,  Nehru  said  that  it  was  an  intimate  forum 
for  co-operation  between  the  State  Governments  and  the  Central 
Government  in  all  the  tasks  of  national  development.  NDC  was  to  serve  as 
a  corrective  to  excessive  centralism  on  one  hand  and  regional  pulls  and 
pressures  on  the  other;  it  should  be  truly  national  in  all  its  approaches.  In 
short,  Indian  planning  was  not  only  democratic  but  really  national. 

I  had  earlier  stated  that  at  the  dawn  of  Independence  we  had  acute 
shortage  of  resources.  No  progress  can  be  achieved  without  massive 
investments.  Private  initiative  could  hardly  mobilise  the  vast  resources 
necessary  for  investments  in  infrastructure  and  heavy  industries.  The  State 
had  to  undertake  the  responsibility  for  raising  resources  from  internal  and 
external  sources  and  start  basic  capital  intensive  industries  like  steel, 
minerals  and  so  on.  Apart  from  the  imperatives  of  the  objective  of  social 
control  in  critical  areas,  the  Public  Sector  thus  came  in  a  big  way  with 
massive  investments  in  key  sectors  of  the  economy.  At  the  same  time  wide 
scope  was  provided  to  the  Private  Sector  to  engage  itself  in  a  variety  of 
economic  activity  and  thereby  sprang  up  a  mixed  economy,  a  novel 
experiment  iir  economic  coexistence.  The  AICC  stated  in  a  resolution  in 

1947  that  “such  a  social  structure  can  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
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acquisitive  economy  of  private  capitalism  and  the  regimentation  of  a 
totalitarian  State”.  The  Public  Sector  in  industry,  transport,  power  and 
services  has  been  sedulously  built  up  over  the  years  so  that  in  the  existing 
economic  structure,  social  agencies  of  production  and  services  have  the 
ability  to  steer  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  growth  of  the  Public  Sectdr  is 
a  source  of  considerable  strength  to  our  economy  and  has  cast  with  it 
greater  responsibility  for  efficient  management  and  effective  use  of 
resources  and  capabilities. 

In  the  modernisation  of  our  economy,  through  successive  Five  Year 
Plans,  the  major  thrusts  were  the  development  of  science  and  technology 
and  of  scientific  and  technical  manpower,  the  building  up  of  heavy  and 
machine-building  industries,  development  of  power  and  energy  resources 
and  transport  services  and  the  growth  of  agriculture  through  application  of 
science  and  technology  and  provision  of  industrial  and  other  inputs.  A  few 
of  the  salient  features  in  our  development  are  worth  recalling. 

The  extensive  chain  of  national  laboratories  and  research  institutes 
associated  with  national  organisations  like  the  Council  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Indian  Council 
of  Agricultural  Research,  the  Indian  Council  of  Medical  Research,  and  our 
Universities  and  Research  Centres  constitute  a  precious  investment  in  the 
future  of  India.  As  was  stressed  in  the  Seventh  Plan  itself,  India  has  now  a 
large  and  expanding  industrial  base  and  substantial  self-reliance  has  been 
achieved  in  basic  and  capital  goods  industries.  These  account  for  a 
substantial  part  of  the  total  value  added  in  manufacturing.  In  the  further 
expansion  in  sectors  like  mining,  irrigation,  power,  transport  and 
communications,  India  can  go  forward  mainly  through  indigenous 
capabilities  and  skills.  Growth  of  agricultural  productivity,  though  yet 
limited  to  a  few  crops  and  still  to  reach  many  regions  and  the  dryland 
areas,  represents  an  impressive  achievement  on  the  part  of  our  farmers, 
agricultural  scientists  and  extension  workers,  and  prospects  for  the  coming 
years  appear  promising.  The  capacity  of  the  economy  to  sustain  itself 
through  periods  of  serious  drought  and  to  recover  rapidly  from  seasonal 
failures  has  been  borne  out  by  developments  of  the  past  two  years. 

Thus,  there  are  many  areas  in  which  India  has  come  to  possess  extensive 
capacities  and  infrastructures  with  which  to  reshape  the  national  economy. 
Among  these,  the  growth  of  a  nation-wide  network  of  financial  institutions 
reaching  out  to  the  remotest  areas  should  be  reckoned  as  a  vital  asset  in 
harnessing  our  savings  and  directing  our  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
priority  sectors  and  the  less  developed  regions. 

The  assets  which,  as  a  nation,  India  holds  are  indeed  considerable  by 
any  test.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  our  steady  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  self-reliance,  harnessing  our  own  resources  and  putting  them  to 
planned  and  rational  use  in  national  development.  It  is  natural  that  a 
growing  economy  of  continental  size  should  also  be  continually  facing 
complex  problems  of  fiscal  and  economic  management.  These  arise  as 
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much  from  international  conditions  as  from  domestic  factors,  so  that  the 
short-term  and  the  long-term  plannings  have  to  be  frequently  balanced  and 
harmonised,  and  from  time  to  time-difficult  choices  have  to  be  made.  This 
had  been  realised  by  our  planners  from  the  beginning.  Speaking  on 
January  7,  1956  at  the  Standing  Committee  of  NDC,  Nehru  had  stated  : 
“Two  things  are  necessary.  The  first  is  long-term  planning.  The  second, 
concentrated  planning  for  a  relatively  shorter  period.”  Fortunately, 
through  the  close  association  of  Planning  and  Finance  at  the  national  level, 
we  have  been  successful  in  maintaining  this  balance.  But,  with  the  ever 
present  risk  of  higher  costs  and  rising  prices,  the  present  inevitably 
constraints  the  future  and  each  step  forward  has  to  be  taken  with  care. 

While  all  these  achievements  have  given  us  a  measure  of  satisfaction  and 
also  the  hope  that  the  nation  has  the  resilience  to  face  challenges  of  the 
future,  we  cannot  ignore  our  shortcomings  and  failures  in  the  past  and  the 
need  for  corrective  action  in  the  future. 

For  instance,  rural  poverty  still  persists,  specially  among  the  marginal 
farmers  and  landless  labour.  The  traditional  weavers  and  rural  artisans 
have  less  steady  incomes  largely  due  to  absence  of  marketing  facilities.  The 
fact  that  about  300  million  persons  are  living  below  the  poverty  line 
staggers  the  administrators  and  planners.  In  the  more  favourable 
agricultural  regions  and  in  areas  under  the  influence  of  growing  industrial 
and  urban  centres,  the  normal  process  of  growth  may  be  expected  over  a 
period  to  reduce  poverty  among  these  groups.  But  in  backward  regions,  in 
areas  prone  to  droughts  and  scarcity,  or  which  are  otherwise  vulnerable 
comprehensive  regional  and  area  development  are  indispensable.  Poverty 
alleviation  programmes  have  been  duly  emphasised  in  the  recent  Plans. 
However,  there  is  a  need  to  focus  on  extreme  poverty  and  subsistence 
living.  For  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  concentrate  our  endeavours  on 
those  sections  of  the  people  who  obviously  belong  to  this  category.  It  is 
also  seen  that  poverty  is  concentrated  in  certain  areas  and  regions.  A 
massive  effort  in  those  areas  will  have  to  be  undertaken  and  if  necessary, 
changes  in  the  institutional  mechanism  will  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
concentrate  resources  in  such  areas  and  on  such  sections  of  the  population. 

According  to  the  resource  potential  of  the  region,  with  agriculture  as  the 
foundation  the  economy  has  to  be  steadily  transformed  through  composite 
rural  industrial  development  supported  by  the  necessary  social  services  and 
economic  infrastructure.  In  this  process  of  transformation  lies  our  best 
hopes  for  absorbing  available  rural  manpower. 

Planning  at  national  and  State  levels  has  to  be  oriented  more  and  more 
towards  transforming  rural  economy.  This  is  all  the  more  essential  because, 
as  the  Planning  Commission  itself  has  pointed  out,  the  organised  sector  can 
barely  absorb  half  a  million  persons  in  one  year  as  against  an  annual 
increase  of  some  10  million  in  the  labour  force.  Added  to  the  backlog  in 
unemployment,  which  is  itself  a  formidable  number,  more  and  more 
potential  workers  will  be  thrown  into  agriculture  and  the  unorganised 
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sector.  Linked  to  this  is  the  special  problem  of  unemployment  of  the 
educated  youth.  During  the  five  years  of  the  Eighth  Plan  over  6.5  million 
persons  who  are  matriculates  or  hold  higher  qualifications  will  be  available. 
This  reality  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
had  been  done  earlier.  If  not  attended  to,  the  problem  has  the  potential  of 
creating  great  social  tensions. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  identify  planning  with  industrialisation. 
Undoubtedly  there  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  planning  era,  a  need  to 
stress  on  rapid  industrialisation  for  building  heavy  and  machine-building 
industries  for  speeding  national  ‘  self-reliance.  They  are  essential 
components  of  national  development  and  give  strength  to  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  overlook  the  broader 
commitment  in  our  planning  to  the  well-being  of  our  people  and  to 
achieving  a  just  society.  The  Second  Plan  stated  :  “The  benefits  of 
economic  development  must  accrue  more  and  more  to  the  relatively  under¬ 
privileged  classes  of  society  and  there  should  be  progressive  reduction  of 
concentration  of  incomes,  wealth  and  economic  power”  and  thus  laid 
emphasis  on  equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  planning. 

The  Third  Plan  reiterated  the  same  objective  in  the  following  words  : 
“The  economic  activity  must  be  so  organised  that  the  tests  of  production 
and  growth  and  those  of  equitable  distribution  are  equally  met.” 

Nehru  himself  clearly  saw  that  the  goals  of  social  justice  and  national 
development  were  indivisible.  They  must  be  pursued  together  lest  one  or 
both  may  be  lost.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  commitment  needs  redefinition 
once  again  in  the  successive  Plans  that  lay  ahead  of  us. 

Jawaharlal  laid  emphasis  on  certain  programmes  that  would  usher  in  an 
egalitarian  society.  He  was  a  passionate  advocate  of  land  reforms  as  means 
of  not  only  reducing  inequalities  but  as  a  measure  reorganising  social, 
economic  and  institutional  framework  for  agricultural  development  and 
productivity.  Unfortunately,  the  momentum  in  implementation  of  these 
schemes  has  been  lost.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  has  not  got  recognition  in 
many  places  while  a  sizeable  number  of  landholders  continue  to  hold  land 
in  excess,  somehow  or  the  other.  This  situation  needs  to  be  rectified. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  advocated  the  community  and  co-operative  approach 
for  solving  rural  problems  and  problems  in  agriculture  and  small  industries. 
Our  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  uneven  and  they  have  not 
received  the  help  and  encouragement  they  needed  or  deserved. 

Entrustment  of  responsibility  to  the  rural  institutions  like  panchayats  had 
been  one  of  basic  policies  of  planning.  In  the  last  decade  or  more,  not  only 
was  no  responsibility  given  to  panchayat  institutions,  but  the  panchayats 
themselves  had  been  dissolved  and  no  new  ones  constituted.  In  this 
context,  I  would  like  to  repeat  the  suggestion  I  had  made  earlier 
that  the  Constitution  of  India  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  panchayat 
elections  mandatory  in  the  same  way  as  elections  to  State  Assemblies  and 
Lok  Sabha  are.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  taken  up 
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the  matter  seriously  and  stated  that  panchayats  would  be  vested  with  more 
and  more  authority.  In  an  earlier  evaluation  by  the  Planning  Commission 
of  the  impact  of  various  rural  schemes,  it  was  found  that  wherever 
panchayats  existed,  the  implementation  was  better  and  where  reliance  was 
placed  on  government  machinery  alone  the  scheme  faltered.  I  am  sure  that 
the  new  thrust  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  giving  for  revival  of  panchayats 
and  entrusting  them  with  responsibility  will  bear  fruit  very  soon. 

I  am  afraid  that  all  our  efforts  at  planning  will  be  nullified  by  the 
evergrowing  population  of  India.  The  addition  of  16  million  people  every 
year  to  the  already  large  population  of  the  country  will  dilute  every  effort 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people.  Hence  family  planning 
must  receive  the  highest  priority  in  our  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  masses.  Our  own  experience  in  the  country  has  shown  that 
the  removal  of  illiteracy,  especially  illiteracy  among  women,  comes  to  help 
the  reduction  of  the  birth  rate.  It  is  also  increasingly  realised  that  the  rise 
in  the  age  of  marriage  and  the  adoption  of  small  family  norm  are  crucially 
related  to  the  spread  of  education,  production  of  work  opportunities  for 
women  and  the  fullest  participation  of  women  in  the  task  of  national 
development  and  reconstruction.  Hence  rapid  acceleration  of  family 
planning  efforts  through  all  means  available,  both  direct  and  indirect,  must 
now  rank  among  our  most  immediate  tasks. 

There  are  several  directions,  partly  ignored  in  the  past,  to  which  we 
must  now  give  greater  attention  in  the  coming  years.  For  instance, 
protection  of  the  environment  has  now  become  central  to  all  economic 
development.  The  poverty  of  millions  of  people  and  their  ability  to  meet 
their  basic  needs  depend  very  largely  on  the  policies  we  adopt  and 
implement  in  relation  to  forests,  fuel,  land  and  water  management, 
environmental  sanitation  and  control  over  production.  Apart  from  the 
denudation  of  forests  and  the  indiscriminate  felling  of  trees  in  other  areas, 
the  establishment  of  large  factories  belching  smoke  and  polluting  the  air 
have  grave  consequences  on  the  present  as  well  as  future  life  of 
humankind.  In  our  anxiety  to  achieve  economic  development,  we  have 
ignored  in  the  past  the  dangerous  fallout  from  our  schemes  and 
programmes.  Awareness  in  this  regard  needs  to  be  improved  and 
environmental  aspects  duly  considered  in  taking  decisions  on  projects 
which  affect  it. 

The  urban  growth  had  accelerated  during  1970s  and  1980s  and  if  this 
trend  continues,  nearly  three  hundred  million  people  would  be  living  in 
urban  areas  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  would  create  enormous 
problems  of  housing,  water,  sanitation  and  energy  supply  and  of 
employment.  A  large  number  of  these  people  in  urban  areas  will  have  little 
resources  to  contribute  to  the  creation  of  such  amenities.  Nonetheless  the 
growth  processes  will  generate  incomes,  a  considerable  part  of  which  will 
flow  to  certain  sections  of  these  urban  dwellers.  They  can  be  expected  to 
contribute  towards  raising  resources  for  necessary  provision  of 
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infrastructure  in  urban  areas.  The  growth  of  smaller  and  medium  size 
settlement  has  been  unplanned  and  haphazard.  The  situation  has  to  be 
remedied  now  before  they  grow  into  large  chaotic  habitats  and  problems 
become  unsolvable. 

Greater  emphasis  needs  to  be  laid  on  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  for  solving  some  of  our  serious  rural  problems.  The  Technology 
Mission  for  drinking  water  is  a  commendable  example.  Other  problems 
like  environmental  sanitation,  provision  of  rural  latrines  and  facilities  for 
disposal  of  human  and  animal  waste  have  to  be  tackled  on  a  war-footing. 

It  is  indeed  important  that  we  move  the  economy  to  a  higher  growth 
path  in  the  next  decade,  but  the  sustenance  of  higher  growth  will  be 
possible  only  through  the  process  which  generate  stimulants  to  growth. 
These  processes  are  dependent  upon  an  efficient  working  of  the  system, 
reduction  of  costs  and  improvement  in  quality.  It  is  necessary  to  expose 
organs  of  the  productive  system  to  a  competitive  environment.  This  will 
involve  action  on  a  variety  of  fronts  such  as  public  investment,  licensing 
and  trade  policies,  tariff  and  taxes,  technology  upgradation  and  industrial 
research.  An  integrated  view  requires  the  harmonisation  of  actions  in  these 
diverse  areas. 

The  Planning  Commission  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  undertake  wider 
activities  beyond  the  country,  if  the  regional  co-operation  among  the 
SAARC  countries  begins  to  take  shape.  Already  SAARC  has  agreed  in 
Islamabad  to  work  together  for  a  Regional  Plan — SAARC  2000.  This  will 
be  a  great  opportunity  for  all  countries  of  the  region  and  certainly  for 
India  to  focus  our  own  plans  in  consonance  with  the  well-being  and 
advancement  of  the  South- Asian  region  as  a  whole. 

The  concept  of  planning  is  not  static  but  a  dynamic  one.  Though  five 
years  happen  to  be  the  time  frame  for  each  plan,  one  has  to  take  a 
perspective  view  of  the  future  and  adopt  the  schemes  and  programmes  so 
as  to  meet  the  challenges  that  may  arise  decades  later.  Indian  planning  has 
done  well  judged  by  any  standard  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  continue 
to  play  a  key  role  in  shaping  the  future  of  our  country. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  National  Conference  on  ‘The 
Indian  Planning  Experience’  and  I  wish  your  deliberations  success. 


A  Viable  Engineering  Industry 


I  am  happy  to  inaugurate  the  Eighth  Indian  Engineering  Trade  Fair.  My 
association  with  the  Trade  Fairs  of  the  Engineering  Industry  dates  back  to 
many  years.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  as  the  years  roll  by,  the  Indian 
Engineering  Trade  Fair  is  growing  in  size,  scale  and  coverage.  I  understand 
that  this  Fair  is  almost  double  the  size  of  the  1987  Trade  Fair. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  Trade  Fair  is  being  held  during  the 
centenary  year  of  our  first  Prime  Minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  With  his 
vision  of  a  modern  and  self-reliant  India,  Nehru  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
strong  and  diversified  industrial  base  for  the  country,  especially  in 
infrastructural  and  engineering  industries.  The  best  tribute  we  can  pay  him 
is  to  strengthen  this  base  and  build  a  vibrant  industrial  structure  that  can 
hold  its  own  against  international  competition. 

The  performance  of  the  industrial  sector  over  the  last  four  years  has 
been  a  heartening  feature  of  our  economy.  We  have  consistently  achieved 
a  growth  rate  of  more  that  8  per  cent  per  annum  since  1984-85,  with  the 
manufacturing  sector  showing  a  particularly  impressive  growth 
performance.  A  wide  range  of  policy  initiatives  have  been  taken  by  the 
Government  in  economic,  fiscal,  trade  and  industrial  policies  with  a  view 
to  accelerating  industrial  growth  and  making  Indian  industry  efficient  and 
competitive.  The  liberalisation  in  the  policies  has  already  started  yielding 
good  dividends.  The  investment  climate  is  buoyant,  the  investment 
opportunities  are  many  and  varied,  and  there  is,  therefore,  excellent 
potential  for  stepping  up  the  rate  of  industrial  growth. 

The  engineering  and  capital  goods  industries  are  basic  to  our  industrial 
development.  Government  has,  therefore,  accorded  a  high  priority  to  the 
promotion  and  development  of  these  industries.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
engineering  industry  keeps  abreast  of  the  latest  development  in  the  field 
and  devotes  serious  attention  to  modernisation  and  technology 
upgradation.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  in  several  areas,  the 
conversion  efficiencies  of  our  engineering  industry  are  comparable  to 
international  standards,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
international  manufacturers  provided  raw  materials  and  components  are 
available  at  international  prices.  It  should  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  the 
industry  to  maintain  its  competitive  advantage  without  recourse  to  undue 
protection.  If  this  is  not  kept  in  view,  the  interests  of  the  user  industries 
and  the  consumers  will  be  adversely  affected. 

In  this  context,  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Confederation  of 
Engineering  Industry  is  laying  special  stress  on  the  improvement  of 
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‘Quality’  and  ‘Performance’.  These  are  indispensable  for  maintaining  the 
health  and  viability  of  the  engineering  industry.  The  importance  of  human 
resource  development  can  hardly  be  overemphasized  to  bring  about 
qualitative  changes  in  the  industry.  The  engineering  industry  is  one  where 
skills  count,  and  I,  therefore,  urge  the  industry  to  give  maximum  attention 
to  human  resource  development  and  the  motivation  of  the  people  at  every 

level. 

There  is,  however,  one  area  of  concern  to  all  of  us  in  regard  to  the 
engineering  industry  and  this  relates  to  its  export  performance.  Even 
though  there  has  been  a  commendable  growth  and  diversification  in  the 
industry,  its  exports  have  virtually  stagnated.  This  might  be  due  in  part  to 
the  attractiveness  and  cosiness  of  the  domestic  market,  and  in  part  due  to 
inability  of  the  industry  to  withstand  international  competitive  pressures. 
This  situation  needs  to  be  reversed  not  only  with  a  view  to  earning  foreign 
exchange,  but  to  demonstrate  that  Indian  industry  is  capable  of  producing 
goods  of  international  quality  at  international  prices.  The  Government 
have  announced  a  number  of  incentives  to  facilitate  the  export  of 
engineering  goods.  The  Indian  Engineering  Industry  must  respond 
positively  to  Government’s  initiatives  and  build  up  engineering  exports 
during  the  1990s  as  it  had  done  in  the  1970s.  Let  us  look  ahead'  with 
optimism  and  let  the  Engineering  Industry  contribute  in  a  substantial  way 

to  the  nation’s  export  objectives  and  target.  In  the  process,  the  industry 
will  gain  in  terms  of  quality,  productivity  and  competitive  capability. 

Quite  rightly,  the  Engineering  Industry  has  been  termed  the  ‘Engine  of 
Growth’.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Confederation  of  Engineering 
Industry  is  taking  special  initiatives  to  improve  quality  and  performance 
because  the  engine  can  only  run  smoothly  if  these  two  vital  aspects  are 
taken  care  of  on  a  sustained  basis. 

Modern  industrial  production  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex  and 
new  and  sophisticated  technologies  and  tools  are  employed  every  day  to 
increase  productivity  and  reduce  costs.  Unless  we  catch  up  with  these  rapid 
innovations,  India  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race.  The  country  Cannot 
afford  to  continuously  import  every  development  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
world.  It  has  to  do  innovative  work  on  the  technology  already  obtained 
through  indigenous  R  &  D  so  that  the  industry  may  keep  abreast  of  the 
world  developments.  This  calls  for  dynamic  and  enlightened  leadership  and 
an  attention  not  only  to  the  broad  canvas  but  also  to  each  and  every  detail. 
Support  of  all  levels  of  staff,  employees  and  workers  will  have  to  be 
harnessed  and  motivated  towards  achievement  of  higher  productivity  and 
greater  efficiency. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  this  Engineering  Trade  Fair  has  an  important 
component  titled  ‘Technology  Transfer  Show’  where  foreign  companies 
would  be  presenting  advanced  technologies  that  they  have  to  offer  to  the 
Indian  industry.  Such  technology  transfers  and  mutually  beneficial 
partnerships  between  Indian  and  foreign  companies  are  important  for  our 
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industrial  and  technological  development.  I  am  particularly  happy  that  the 
United  States  is  participating  in  the  Technology  Transfer  Show’  as  the 
partner  country,  as  Italy  had  done  in  1985  and  Canada  in  1987.  I 
understand  that  USA  has  put  on  a  varied  display  of  the  advanced 
technologies  available  from  that  country  and  I  hope  that  this  large 
participation  by  US  companies  would  pave  the  way  for  enhanced  co¬ 
operation  in  the  industrial  and  technological  fields.  Their  presence  here 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  identify  specific  areas  of  co-operation  between 
Indian  and  US  Industry  and  work  together  for  a  better  future.  May  I 
compliment  the  US  Government  and  US  Industry  for  putting  up  an 
excellent  show  in  this  Indian  Engineering  Trade  Fair.  I  am  glad  that  a  very 
strong  team  from  the  USA,  led  by  the  Secretary  for  Commerce,  is  here 
and  I  convey  my  felicitations  to  them.  I  am  sure  that  the  Indo-US 
Conferences  and  Seminars  which  are  planned  during  the  Trade  Fair  will 
throw  further  light  on  specific  co-operation  .opportunities  and  strengthen 
our  trade  relations. 

Trade  Fairs  of  this  nature  play  a  very  important  role  in  projecting  the 
capabilities  of  Indian  industry  and  in  bringing  about  fruitful  relationships 
with  foreign  companies.  I  am  happy  to  inaugurate  the  Eighth  Indian 
Engineering  Trade  Fair  and  I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  endeavours. 


Rapid  Strides  in  Power  Development 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening  to  inaugurate  the 
work  on  the  first  stage  of  the  Madras  Thermal  Power  Plant.  I  Understand 
that  the  Madras  Project  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  630  MW  and  an 
ultimate  capacity  of  2,050  MW.  This  will  provide  the  much  needed  electric 
power  to  energy-starved  Tamil  Nadu  and  I  trust  this  will  bring  about  all 
round  prosperity  to  the  people  of  this  State.  The  State  Government 
deserves  congratulations  for  commencing  work  on  this  major  Power 
Project. 

I  recall  with  pride  that  once  Tamil  Nadu  was  in  the  forefront  of  power 
development  and  distribution  in  the  country.  At  that  time,  50  per  cent  of 
the  villages  electrified  in  the  country  and  50  per  cent  of  the  pump  sets 
energised  in  the  country  were  in  Tamil  Nadu.  Tamil  Nadu  was  one  of  the 
few  States  where  the  State  Electricity  Board  was  run  on  surplus  while 
many  of  the  other  Boards  in  the  country  were  running  at  a  loss. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  my  own  association  in  hydel  projects  like  the 
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Periyar  Power  House,  the  Kundah  group  of  Power  Units  and  Mettur 
Tunnel  Power  House  which  is  an  engineering  marvel  in  itself.  The 
pragmatism  and  far-sighted  vision  of  Shri  Kamaraj  provided  all  of  us  with  a 
fervour  and  inspiration  to  make  rapid  strides  in  this  field.  The  engineers, 
scientists  and  technologists  of  those  days  showed  great  dedication  and 
commitment  in  the  execution  of  their  assignments  and  completing  the 
projects  on  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  administrators  and 
workers  who  participated  in  this  great  adventure  with  dedication.  I  would 
like  to  recall  on  this  occasion  the  great  services  rendered  by  the  late  Shri 
Appadurai  Mudaliar  first  as  Chief  Engineer  and  later  as  Chairman  of  the 
State  Electricity  Board. 

Electricity  is  a  basic  input  for  all  developmental  activities  and  its 
availability  in  adequate  measure  is  imperative  for  national  growth.  It  is  a 
basic  requirement  for  development  of  agriculture,  industry,  transport, 
communications,  etc.  It  brings  civilisation  to  the  homes  and  hearths  of  not 
only  the  urban  population  but  of  those  in  remote  rural  areas.  In  modern 
times  energy  is  as  indispensable  as  the  air  we  breathe.  And,  therefore,  the 
engineers,  technicians  and  workers  engaged  in  power  generation  and 
distribution  bear  a  responsibility  to  the  nation  and  the  people. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru,  our  first  Prime  Minister,  whose  centenary  we  are 
celebrating  this  year,  was  a  statesman  of  great  vision  and  foresight.  In  the 
Five  Year  Plans  that  he  drew  up,  he  laid  great  emphasis  on  industrial 
development  and  power  generation.  At  the  time  of  our  Independence,  the 
total  installed  generating  capacity  in  the  country  was  only  about  1,400 
MW.  Today  it  is  a  little  over  59,000  MW.  And  yet  the  country  is  short  of 
power. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  Seventh  Plan  target  of  a  capacity  addition 
of  22,245  MW  is  expected  to  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  the  Plan.  It  is  also 
gratifying  that  a  substantially  higher  capacity  addition  programme  is 
envisaged  for  the  Eighth  Plan  period.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Tamil  Nadu  will 
get  its  appropriate  share  in  the  massive  expansion  of  the  power  generation 
of  the  country. 

I  understand  that  during  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan  an  additional 
generating  capacity  of  1,416  MW  is  to  be  commissioned  in  Tamil  Nadu  and 
that  the  total  installed  capacity  of  the  hydroelectric  plants,  thermal  stations 
and  windmills  under  the  Tamil  Nadu  Electricity  Board  is  3,642  MW.  This 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  industrial,  domestic  and 
other  users.  Unfortunately,  the  power  development  in  recent  years  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rising  agricultural,  industrial  and  domestic  needs  of  the 
State.  As  the  hydroelectric  potential  of  the  State  has  been  exhausted,  and 
since  the  State  has  no  coal  deposits,  the  expansion  of  power  development 
has  suffered  a  serious  set  back  in  the  State. 

The  problem  is  further  accentuated  by  the  cost  of  haulage  of  coal  over 
long  distances  and  by  the  lack  of  assured  supply  from  existing  coal  mines 
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in  other  States.  Even  the  existing  thermal  stations  in  Tamil  Nadu  seem  to 
be  facing  difficulties  in  getting  their  coal  requirements  in  time  from  the 
collieries  located  in  other  States.  I  am  confident  that  the  Planning 
Commission  will  take  note  of  the  serious  handicaps  which  the  State  faces 
in  its  power  development  and  provide  adequate  reliefs  in  the  Eighth  Plan 
so  that  power  shortages  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  cannot  but  recall  today  that  in  the  difficult  days  when  power  was  in 
very  short  supply,  the  Neyveli  Lignite  Corporation  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  State.  Neyveli’s  performance  was  creditable 
and  made  a  decisive  difference.  It  is  gratifying  that  Neyveli  has  maintained 
its  record.  Its  plant  load  factor  (PLF)  has  been  consistently  high,  averaging 
80  per  cent  and  sometimes  reaching  even  100  per  cent,  thereby  giving  an 
example  of  good  management. 

Alongwith  the  efforts  to  augment  the  power  generating  capacity,  close 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  performance  of  the 
existing  power  stations.  It  is  simple  arithmetic  that  if  the  plant  load  factor 
in  thermal  stations  is  only  50  per  cent,  the  cost  of  power  generation 
would  be  double  that  of  power  stations  which  work  100  per  cent.  In  1980- 
81,  the  PLF  for  the  thermal  stations  in  the  country  was  only  44.2  per  cent. 
It  has  steadily  increased  over  the  decades  to  55  per  cent  in  1988-89. 

Tamil  Nadu’s  own  record  in  this  area  also  is  wholly  creditable,  with  66.7 
per  cent  PLF  in  1988-89.  The  Tuticorin  Thermal  Power  Station  received 
Meritorious  Productivity  Awards  from  1986  to  1988,  while  the  Ennore 
station  received  the  same  during  1986  and  1988. 

Another  area  which  requires  close  attention  is  the  reduction  in  the 
transmission  and  distribution  losses.  In  some  State  Electricity  Boards, 
these  losses  are  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  power  generated.  Naturally  the  cost 
of  electricity  goes  up  and  the  Electricity  Boards  are  falling  in  the  red.  To 
some  extent/  transmission  losses  may  be  curtailed  by  using  heavier 
transmission  lines  of  400  to  800  kv  line  capacity.  But  it  appears  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  losses  occur  on  account  of  pilferage.  You  are  aware  that 
the  Indian  Electricity  Act,  1910  has  been  amended  so  as  to  make  the  theft 
of  electricity  a  cognizable  offence. 

Apart  from  punishment,  the  Central  Government  has  also  initiated  a 
scheme  for  the  reduction  of  transmission  and  distribution  losses  by  way  of 
cash  incentives.  The  level  of  transmission  and  distribution  losses  in  Tamil 
Nadu  for  the  year  1988-89  is  18.67  per  cent.  I  am  sure  that  Electricity 
Board  will  take  advantage  of  the  incentive  scheme  given  by  the  Centre  and 
take  special  steps  for  reducing  such  losses. 

Tamil  Nadu  has  been  a  pioneer  in  rural  electrification.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  that  with  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  pump  set 
energisation,  more  than  12  lakh  pump  sets  are  now  operating  on 
electricity.  This  has,  no  doubt,  helped  in  a  big  way  the  Green  Revolution 
in  the  State.  In  the  domestic  sector  also  the  State  has  made  good  progress. 
Under  the  ‘one  light  in  one  hut  scheme’,  eight  lakh  huts  have  been  given 
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service  connections  upto  date.  Even  in  the  matter  of  per  capita 
consumption  of  electricity,  which  is  generally  accepted  as  a  reliable 
indicator  of  economic  development,  Tamil  Nadu  compares  favourably  with 
the  rest  of  India.  The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  electricity  in 
Tamil  Nadu  during  1987-88  was  249.28  kwh  and  Tamil  Nadu  ranks  tenth  in 
per  capita  power  consumption  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  causes  which  leads  to  an  escalation  of  costs  is  the  avoidable 
delay  in  the  execution  of  works.  Tamil  Nadu  has  an  enviable  record  of 
commissioning  the  projects  on  time.  I  am  sure  that  the  Tamil  Nadu 
Government  will  also  complete  the  first  stage  of  the  Plant  on  the  target 
date  of  December  1992.  I  understand  that  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
which  has  lent  150  million  US  dollar  for  the  Project  will  be  overseeing  its 
execution  and  that  the  Bank’s  future  lending  will  depend  on  the  efficiency 
with  which  this  Project  is  completed. 

The  late  Dr  Homi  Bhabha  who  is  the  father  of  nuclear  power  generation 
in  India  used  to  say,  “no  power  is  more  costly  than  No  Power”.  The 
absence  of  power  costs  a  nation  much  more  loss  than  even  the  high  cost  of 
power. 

In  the  face  of  the  paucity  of  natural  resources,  Tamil  Nadu  has  no  other 
alternative  but  to  depend  on  nuclear  energy.  I  am  happy  that  the  Central 
Government  proposes  to  establish  a  nuclear  power  project  of  2,000  MW 
capacity  in  Tamil  Nadu.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  Government  is  taking 
all  steps  to  ensure  absolute  safety  to  the  people  and  the  environment  from 
the  operation  of  this  station.  I  hope  this  station  will  provide  the  much 
needed  electricity  to  the  Southern  States  without  affecting  the  interests  of 
fishermen,  farmers  and  the  people  of  the  area. 

Though  this  Project  was  sanctioned  in  1986,  it  could  not  be  taken  up  on 
account  of  certain  litigation.  I  am  glad  that  all  these  have  been  solved 
thanks  to  the  personal  efforts  made  by  the  Chief  Minister  and  that  we  are 
in  a  happy  position  to  initiate  the  work  on  the  Project  today.  I  hope  the 
Chief  Minister  will  give  his  personal  attention  to  all  the  problems  and 
hurdles  that  may  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  Project  and  help  the 
completion  of  the  Project  ahead  of  the  target  date. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  work  on  the  First  Stage  of  the 
Madras  Thermal  Power  Plant  and  I  wish  all  success  and  prosperity  to  the 
people  of  Tamil  Nadu. 


A  Forum  for  Economic  Co-operation 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  the  Ninth  India  International 
Trade  Fair.  The  function  acquires  added  significance  since  it  occurs  during 
the  centenary  celebrations  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  great  architect  of 
modern  India.  The  India  International  Trade  Fairs  has,  over  the  years, 
established  a  reputation  for  itself  not  only  as  an  exposition  of  products  and 
technology,  but  also  as  an  effective  Forum  for  trade  promotion  and  a 
congenial  meeting  place  for  entrepreneurs  and  business  executives  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  fair  also  provides  for  the  presentation  of 
the  cultural,  social  and  artistic  heritage  of  several  countries  of  varied 
political  backgrounds  and  levels  of  economic  and  industrial  development. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  practice  of  exchanging  commodities  and  goods 
between  countries  has  been  in  existence  for  centuries  despite  difficulties  in 
communications  and  the  distances  involved.  Such  trade  contacts  have 
helped  to  integrate  human  initiatives  for  a  better  socio-economic  order. 
Advances  in  science  and  technology  have  brought  nations  closer  and 
distance  is  no  longer  the  formidable  obstacle  to  commerce  that  it  used  to 
be.  Trade  fairs  such  as  this  have  been  recognised  as  cost-effective 
techniques  of  business  promotion. 

The  world  community  stands  to  gain  by  the  free  exchange  of 
commodities,  manufactured  goods,  technology  and  expertise.  Closely 
interlinked  are  other  important  elements  of  management,  marketing, 
communication  and  publicity  which  help  to  create  a  better  understanding 
between  buyers  and  sellers.  International  fairs  like  the  India  International 
Trade  Fair  provide  unique  promotional  avenues  and  stimulate  commercial 
contacts.  The  goodwill  generated  by  such  meets  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  international  understanding. 

India  has  been  successfully  participating  in  a  number  of  trade  fairs  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming 
participants  from  30  countries  representing  different  regions  of  the  globe. 
Our  policy  of  non-alignment  and  our  commitment  to  the  policy  of 
friendship  with  all  countries  enables  us  to  provide  an  attractive  forum  for 
participation  of  countries  with  varying  economic  development  and  different 
politico-economic  systems. 

During  the  last  four  decades  of  our  Independence,  the  Indian  economy 
has  taken  rapid  strides.  Oriented  towards  growth  with  social  justice,  the 
basic  strategy  of  our  planning  has  yielded  positive  results. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  our  Eighth  Five  Year  Plan,  we  are 
expected  to  achieve  an  average  growth  rate  of  about  5.4  per  cent  per 
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annum  in  the  Gross  Domestic  Product.  It  is  significant  that  our 
remarkable  agricultural  growth  in  the  recent  years  has  been  due  mostly 
to  increase  in  productivity  rather  than  increase  in  cultivated  area.  Indian 
industry  is  now  on  the  path  of  a  minimum  8  per  cent  growth.  It  is 
undergoing  a  major  transformation  in  response  to  competitive  pressures 
induced  by  recent  policy  changes.  Large  public  projects  in  important 
sectors  like  fertilizers  and  super  thermal  plants  have  shown  a  marked 
improvement  in  implementation  and  performance.  New  centres  of 
industrial  activity  and  a  new  generation  of  entrepreneurs  are  emerging. 
The  availability  of  industrial  raw  materials,  intermediates,  capital  goods 
and  consumer  durables  have  expanded  substantially.  Financial  markets 
have  become  wider. 

Infrastructural  constraints  to  our  rapid  industrial  expansion  are  easing. 
The  traffic  handling  capacity  of  the  transport  sector  has  expanded 
significantly.  Our  crude  oil  production  is  likely  to  increase  by  about  50 
per  cent  during  the  next  Plan  and  sizeable  reserves  of  natural  gas 
have  been  established.  Our  industrial  infrastructure  has,  as  a  result, 
developed  to  an  extent  that  even  advanced  countries  are  looking  to 
India  as  a  source  of  the  most  sophisticated  equipment,  technologies  and 
services.  Encouraging  trends  are  being  witnessed  in  the  field  of  exports. 

We  have,  however,  found  our  exports  facing  restraints  of  one  kind  or 
the  other  in  the  very  sectors  where  growth  was  possible.  The  forces  of 
protectionism  have  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways.  We  feel 
concerned  about  compartmentalism  of  trading  areas.  We  support  and 
would  continue  to  work  for  the  strengthening  of  a  multilateral  trade 
institutions  like  GATT  and  UNCTAD.  We  also  seek  the  understanding 
and  co-operation  of  friendly  countries  for  collaboration  in  areas  that 
helps  us  in  realising  our  potential  for  exports.  At  the  same  time  we 
fully  realise  the  need  for  upgrading  technologies  and  diversifying  our 
export  markets  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  yawning  gap 
between  our  imports  and  exports. 

A  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  past  several  years  to 
liberalise  economic  policies  affecting  the  industrial  sector  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  investment,  encouraging  modernisation  and  technological 
upgradation  and  increasing  exports  competitiveness.  A  large  number  of 
industries  have  been  completely  exempted  from  industrial  licensing. 
Foreign  investment  is  being  actively  encouraged  especially  in  areas 
where  it  contributes  to  technological  modernisation  and  export 
capabilities.  Import  policy  has  been  gradually  liberalised.  This  has 
assured  Indian  industry  of  access  to  essential  imports  for  modernisation 
and  has  also  subjected  domestic  industry  to  increasing  external 
competition. 

The  positive  outcome  of  the  new  policy  initiatives  can  be  clearly  seen 
in  the  improved  performance  of  the  economy.  For  the  first  time  the 
growth  rate  which  has  been  averaging  3.5  per  cent  in  the  earlier  decades 
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exceeded  five  per  cent  and  the  economy  has  been  set  on  a  distinctly  higher 
growth  path. 

The  progressive  liberalization  of  our  policies  needs  to  be  seen  by  our 
friends  in  other  countries  as  an  opportunity  to  expand  two-way  trade  and 
economic  co-operation,  and  not  simply  as  an  enlarged  opportunity  to 
export  to  the  Indian  market;  and  by  our  own  industry  as  a  opportunity  to 
improve  quality,  reduce  cost  and  become  competitive  in  the  international 
market. 

The  India  International  Trade  Fair,  which  helps  project  our  achivements 
and  capabilites,  has  a  major  role  to  play  in  the  area  of  technology  transfer. 
The  fair  helps  us  to  imbibe  new  ideas  and  identify  hitherto  unexplored 
areas  which  show  potential.  It  also  provides  an  ideal  opportunity  to  foreign 
participants  to  interact  with  representatives  of  Indian  industry  with  the 
objective  of  furthering  trade  and  economic  co-operation.  I  welcome  all  the 
participants,  particularly  those  from  abroad,  who  find  this  fair  an  ideal 
forum  for  economic  co-operation  in  diverse  fields. 

I  understand  that  it  is  customary  to  select  special  themes  to  project 
particular  sectors  of  our  economy  at  each  fair.  A  major  theme  of  this 
year’s  fair  is  ‘Environment’.  How  to  safeguard  our  beloved  planet  from 
degradation  and  destruction  has  become  a  central  concern  of  mankind. 
Satisfactory  solutions  to  problems  like  global  warming,  ozone  layer 
depletion,  scarcity  of  fuel,  pollution  of  air  and  water,  hazardous  chemicals 
cannot  brook  any  delay.  The  proposal  made  by  India  for  a  Planet 
Protection  Fund  which  is  gaining  increasing  support  from  the  international 
community,  is  an  index  of  the  importance  we  attach  to  a  collective 
approach  to  a  universal  challenge.  I  am  thus  particularly  happy  that  the 
fair  will  focus  on  environmental  protection. 

I  am  confident  that  the  other  special  displays  on  Essential  Oils,  Building 
Materials,  Small  Scale  Industries,  Clocks  and  Watches  will  also  make  their 
own  contribution  to  promote  a  useful  interaction  between  professionals, 
businessmen  and  specialists  at  this  trade  fair. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  India  International  Trade  Fair, 
1989. 
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Health  Care  for  All 


X  am  very  happy  to  be  here  at  Namchi  to  participate  in  the  foundation- 
stone  laying  ceremony  of  the  new  100-bed  hospital  building  named  after 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  our  country  and  the 
architect  of  modern  India.  It  is  befitting  that  the  hospital  should  be 
named  after  one  who  had  a  special  love  and  affection  for  the  mountains 
and  the  people  of  Sikkim. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  a  natural  and  spontaneous  affection  for  this 
region.  The  Himalayas  drew  him  to  their  bosom,  while  Buddhism  which 
flourishes  in  so  many  parts  of  this  mountain  range,  appealed  to  his 
intellect.  But  Jawaharlalji  was  not  one  to  overlook  the  fact  that  if  the 
Himalayan  ranges  of  India  were  places  of  great  beauty,  they  also  called 
for  urgent  human  attention.  I  am  happy  that  the  hospital  is  named  after 
one  whose  passion  for  service  to  the  weak  and  less  privileged  sections  of 
society  has  few  parallels  in  history.  The  provision  of  adequate  health 
services  is  one  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  any  government.  That  is 
why  on  the  attainment  of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  India’s  new 
Constitution  we  embarked  on  a  planned  socio-economic  development. 
The  First  Five  Year  Plan  of  1951-56  provided  Rs.  65.2  crore  for  health 
development  schemes.  The  main  objectives  of  the  First  Five  Year  Health 
Plan  were  provision  of  water  supply  and  sanitation,  control  of  malaria, 
preventive  health  care,  health  care  for  mothers  and  children,  education 
and  training  and  health  education.  The  Sixth  Plan  provided  Rs.  5,753 
crore  for  health.  The  Seventh  Plan  proposes  that  primary  health  care 
would  be  the  main  instrument  of  action  to  achieve  this  target,  with  family 
planning,  preventive  and  promotive  health  services  receiving  special 
attention. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  social  and  economic 
development  including  improved  public  health  and  medical  care  under  the 
Five  Year  Plans,  has  resulted  in  rapid  decline  in  mortality  and  increased 
life  span.  Mortality  has  declined  to  less  than  12  per  thousand  in  1983. 
Expectancy  of  life  at  birth  has  increased  from  32  years  to  over  55  years. 
Not  only  has  mortality  declined  as  a  result  of  improved  nutrition  levels 
but  also  because  of  the  tremendous  progress  made  in  preventive  and 
curative  medicare  provided  to  the  people.  I  often  tell  gatherings  such  as 
this  one  that  India  may  not  have  an  impressive  per  capita  income.  There 
are  countries  which  have  a  higher  per  capita  income  than  even  the 
United  States,  but  without  basic  amenities  like  water,  electricity,  schools 
and  hospitals.  In  terms  of  the  quality  of  life  we  have  gone  far  ahead.  In 
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terms  of  schools,  roads  and  hospitals,  in  terms  of  official  and  non¬ 
governmental  perceptions  of  the  living  needs  of  our  people,  we  are 
infinitely  more  advanced. 

There  is,  however,  no  room  for  complacency.  We  cannot  afford  to  rest 
on  our  oars.  The  demographic  and  health  picture  of  the  country  still 
constitutes  a  cause  for  serious  and  urgent  concern.  The.  high  rate  of 
population  growth  continues  to  tell  on  the  health  of  our  people  and  the 
quality  of  their  lives.  To  put  an  end  to  the  existing  situation,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  restructure  the  health  services,  to  provide,  within  a 
phased  time-bound  programme,  a  well-dispersed  network  of  com¬ 
prehensive  primary  health  care  services  that  work  with  voluntary 
organisations  all  over  the  country. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  population  in  India  constitutes  a  real  threat  to 
their  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living.  We  are  adding  one  Australia, 
i.e.,  16  million  people  every  year.  And  as  the  increase  in  population  is 
higher  among  people  below  the  poverty  line,  the  poverty  gets  accentuated. 

This  Hospital  Complex,  I  am  told,  is  being  constructed  and  equipped 
along  modern  lines  and  is  to  serve  as  the  referral  hospital  for  the  people  of 
the  far-flung  areas  of  south  and  west  districts  of  the  State.  It  is  no  mean 
achievement  in  the  Health  Administration  of  the  State  that  such  facilities 
are  being  extended  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  State.  The  Government  of 
Sikkim  and  the  Medical  Department  in  particular  deserves  our  deep 
appreciation.  The  laudable  effort  of  the  State  Government  will,  however, 
be  of  utmost  benefit  to  the  people  only  with  the  dedicated  and  selfless 
labour  of  the  doctors  in  the  hospital.  This  implies  that  doctors  will  have  to 
look  upon  their  work  not  merely  as  a  vocation  but  as  a  sacrament.  I  am 
confident  that  the  medical  fraternity  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Hospital. 


Succour  to  Gas  Victims 


I  would,  at  the  outset,  like  to  convey  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Chief 
Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh  for  inviting  me  to  inaugurate  this  dispensary. 
While,  in  a  technical  sense,  this  is  an  inauguration,  I  would  prefer  to  think 
of  it  as  a  dedication  to  the  great  task  of  rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  the 
Bhopal  Gas  Tragedy. 

As  I  stand  here  today,  a  variety  of  thoughts  claim  my  attention.  There 
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is,  first  of  all,  the  pang  of  recollection.  The  night  of  2  December  1984  was 
one  of  the  darkest  that  we  have  been  through;  dark  not  just  for  Bhopal  but 
for  the  entire  country.  It  is  not  as  if  we  have  not  been  through  great 
calamities  before.  Earthquakes,  famines  and  floods  have  taken  heavy  tolls 
in  our  country.  But  here  was  a  tragedy  that  was  not  due  to  an  onslaught  of 
nature  but  one  caused  by  human  error.  Hence  the  regret  is  all  the  more 
poignant.  The  anguish  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  prompt  relief  works 
undertaken.  This  dispensary  is  a  tangible  sign  of  man’s  ability  to  respond 
to  disasters.  If  man  is  careless  enough  to  invite  disaster,  he  is  also 
compassionate  enough  to  meet  its  aftermath.  But  all  our  efforts  to  mitigate 
the  trauma  of  that  episode  unfortunately  fall  short  of  the  total 
requirement.  Naturally,  the  people  and  the  country  have  responded 
spontaneously  and  generously  to  meet  a  tragedy  of  this  kind.  They  have 
felt  that  the  Bhopal  disaster  was  as  much  theirs  as  that  of  the  helpless 
people  of  Bhopal. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  large 
number  of  persons,  organizations  and  officials  who,  undaunted  by  the  scale 
of  the  disaster,  rose  to  the  occasion  and  brought  succour  to  the  afflicted.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  various  agencies  and  individuals  concerned  have 
rendered  an  excellent  account  of  themselves. 

In  the  forefront  of  organizations  engaged  in  relief  has  been  the  Indian 
Red  Cross.  True  to  its  international  reputation  for  speed,  courage  and 
compassion,  the  Indian  Red  Cross  swung  into  action  and  initiated  an 
emergency  relief  programme.  Since  the  milk  supply  line  had  become 
disrupted,  the  Red  Cross  gave  185  tonnes  of  milk  powder  to  the  people  of 
Bhopal.  Twenty  thousand  beneficiaries  received  milk  every  day.  It  also 
provided  food  items,  clothing,  medicament  besides  blankets,  linen,  utensils 
and  such  other  items  required  for  equipping  the  wards  and  rooms  specially 
allocated  for  the  treatment  of  gas  victims.  The  total  cost  of  the  relief 
provided  at  the  initial  stage  amounted  to  approximately  Rs.  7  million. 

May  I,  on  this  occasion,  place  on  record  my  appreciation  of  this  timely 
assistance.  The  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Governor  of  Madhya  Pradesh  have  rendered  relief  assistance  with  not  just 
commendable  but  exemplary  efficiency. 

Relief,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  The  other  side  is 
rehabilitation.  This  calls  for  careful,  long  term  follow-up  attention.  This 
attention  includes  the  setting  up  of  medical  centres  where  follow-up 
medicare  will  be  provided  to  persons  affected  by  the  tragedy.  Victims  with 
respiratory  problems  have  been  trained  in  the  use  of  the  triflometer 
exercise  which  has  been  given  to  them  to  use  at  home,  thus  saving  them 
visits  to  the  “hospital,  follow-up  is  ensured  through  visiting  teams.  I 
understand  the  mobile  units  have  a  full  complement  of  medical  and  para¬ 
medical  staff  besides  social  workers  to  reach  the  services  at  the  doorsteps 
of  those  patients  who  cannot  come  regularly  to  the  Health  Centres. 
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I  have  learnt  with  particular  satisfaction  that  children  showing  signs 
of  psychological  imbalances  as  a  result  of  intensive  gas  exposure  are 
covered  by  the  two  model  Welfare  Centres.  In  another  imaginative 
gesture,  vocational  training  in  the  locally  popular  crafts  have  also  been 
started.  This  dispensary,  which  is  one  of  the  four  such  to  be  set  up, 
will,  therefore,  serve  a  deeply  felt  need. 

The  chain  of  four  dispensaries,  of  which  this  one  at  Tila  Jamalpura 
represents  a  good  beginning,  will  also  prove  to  be  a  boon  in  the  long 
run.  These  are  dispensaries  of  a  special  kind  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  incorporated  good  diagnostic  units,  physiotherapy  centres, 
specialist  services,  and  follow-up  formations  of  social  workers. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  apart  from  the  assistance  rendered  at  the 
dispensary,  the  Red  Cross  is  also  arranging  to  provide  guidance  in 
their  homes  to  victims  of  the  gas  tragedy.  All  these  steps  are 

rehabilitative  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  They  will  assist  the 

afflicted  in  returning  to  the  rhythm  of  normal  living. 

Seen  in  this  backdrop,  the  big  shift  in  the  focus  of  governmental 
attention  from  relief  to  rehabilitation,  projects  a  bright  ray  of  hope. 
But,  in  any  relief  or  rehabilitation  effort  there  can  be  no  room  for 
complacency  until  the  last  tear  has  been  wiped  out.  Sustained 

dedication,  careful  planning  and  well-monitored  implementation  will  be 
needed.  Above  all,  a  continuous  rapport  with  the  beneficiaries  would 
be  necessary.  No  help  is  real  help  unless  the  beneficiary  feels  it  as 

such. 

A  gas  tragedy  well  overcome  is,  however,  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
gas  tragedy  averted.  Just  as  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  are  reminders  to 
man  of  the  hazards  of  nuclear  war,  Bhopal  should  be  a  reminder  to 
man  of  the  hazards  of  industrial  pollution.  Bhopal’s  message  is  that 
safety  measures  must  be  built  into  our  industrial  ventures.  These 
measures  can  and  must  include: 

(i)  Public  accountability  of  those  who  operate  potentially  dangerous 
ventures;  and  (ii)  A  prescription  of  safety  standards  and  norms,  and 
their  energetic  enforcement. 

While  the  nation’s  psyche  has  been  rudely  disturbed  by  the  scale  of 
what  happened  in  Bhopal,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  modern 
times  abound  in  smaller  disasters.  We  have  unfortunately  become 
desensitized  to  these,  reacting  only  to  big  disasters.  A  Bhopal-like 
tragedy  with  its  concentrated  trauma  shocks  us.  We  do  not  realize  that 
pollution  in  a  diffused  but  no  less  harmful  form  is  taking  place  all  the 
time  as  a  handmaiden  of  industrialization.  We  must  awaken  to  this 
danger  betimes.  India  which  for  millenia  has  known  the  inter¬ 
relatedness  of  life  systems  must  pioneer  a  new  ecological  consciousness. 
Pollution  can  and  does  take  place  insidiously  without  our  quite 
knowing  or  realizing  its  impact.  Awareness  of  the  risks  of  mishandling 
must  become  second  nature  with  us.  We  cannot  afford  the  Bhopal 
tragedy  either  as  a  single  disaster  or  in  the  form  of  chronic  pollution. 
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We  have  to  develop  without  destroying;  progress  without  polluting;  and 
husband  without  harming  our  natural  legacy. 

Friends,  I  declare  open  this  dispensary  in  the  hope  that  it  will  inspire 
everyone  to  ensure  that  the  Bhopal  Gas  Tragedy  be  the  first  and  last  of  its 
kind. 


Serving  the  Cause  of  Leprosy 


This  is  a  day  of  poignant  memories.  I  would  like,  at  the  very  outset,  to 
pay  my  reverential  homage  to  the  Father  of  the  Nation.  May  his  soul 
continue  to  guide  us. 

Every  revolution  in  the  annals  of  the  world  has  been  preceded  by  a 
philosopher-thinker.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  lighted  the  path  for  the  French 
Revolution  while  Marx  and  Engels  led  the  way  before  the  Russian 
Revolution.  But  both  of  them  took  the  path  of  violence  which  was  the  only 
path  known  to  revolutionaries  earlier.  The  advent  of  Gandhiji  with  his 
totally  different  approach,  revolutionised  not  only  political  theories  but  all 
social  concepts.  In  his  freedom  movement  he  coupled  the  eradication  of 
untouchability,  the  emancipation  of  women,  economic  self-reliance  and 
educational  development  so  that  when  India  became  politically  free,  it 
achieved  for  its  people  the  cherished  objectives  of  equality  and  fraternity. 
The  vast  vista  of  modernisation  included  service  to  the  weak,  the  aged  and 
the  diseased.  In  short  compassion  to  fellow  beings  became  an  article  of 
faith  with  every  satyagrahi  and  freedom  fighter  and  Gandhiji  himself  set  an 
example  in  these  matters.  By  personally  attending  to  the  leprosy  afflicted 
Parachure  Sastri,  Gandhiji  made  leprosy  relief  a  part  of  his  constructive 
programme. 

It  is,  therefore,  entirely  appropriate  that  the  most  poignant  day  in  the 
nation’s  history  should  be  known  both  as  Martyrs’  Day  and  as  World 
Leprosy  Day.  And  it  is  also  equally  appropriate  that  the  Gandhi  Memorial 
Leprosy  Foundation  should  have  decided  to  hold  its  Awards  function  each 
time  on  this  sacred  day.  May  I  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  India  who  heads  the  Jury  for  the  Awards  and  the  Foundation 
for  enabling  me  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  Gandhiji’s  response  to  the 
challenge  of  leprosy. 

The  springs  of  Gandhiji’s  attitude  to  leprosy  lay  in  his  intense  humanism,  in 
his  compassion  or  what  in  Sanskrit  is  called  Karuna ,  But  it  must  be  realized 
that  Gandhiji’s  response  to  the  challenge  of  leprosy  had  as  much 
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to  do  with  the  mind  as  with  the  heart,  with  intelligence  as  with 
conscience,  with  pragmatism  as  with  emotion.  Gandhiji  knew  that  science 
and  compassion  would  have  to  be  the  twin  wheels  on  which  the  vehicle 
of  leprosy  relief  would  have  to  turn. 

Gandhiji’s  encounter  with  leprosy  began  in  South  Africa  when  a  patient 
of  leprosy  knocked  at  his  door.  The  visitor  was  not  only  admitted  but 
attended  to.  Gandhiji  never  did  anything  in  halves.  Having  been 
confronted  by  leprosy,  he  studied  the  subject,  learnt  everything  worth 
knowing  about  it  and  came,  empirically,  to  certain  definite  conclusions. 

He  was  convinced  that  leprosy  is  a  disease  like  any  other,  that  certain 
forms  of  it  were  communicable  upto  a  point  like  any  other,  but  beyond 
contagion  after  a  point.  He  saw  clearly,  decades  ago,  what  modern 
society  is  yet  to  fully  comprehend,  namely;  leprosy  needs  attention 
not  ostracism.  When  Gandhiji  said  ‘Leprosy  work  is  God’s  work’,  he  not 
only  meant  that  leprosy  work  needs  devotion,  but  that  involvement  in 
such  work  is  its  own  reward. 

Whether  in  South  Africa  or  in  India,  Gandhiji  found  that  leprosy  led  to 
remarkably  irrational  behaviour.  The  bacillus  leprae  did  not  differentiate 
between  rich  or  poor,  high  caste  or  low  caste,  educated  or  illiterate.  But 
Gandhiji  could  see  in  society’s  response  to  leprosy  absurd  but  tragic 
prejudices  in  operation.  People  shunned  the  patient  of  leprosy.  Family 
ties,  friendships  and  professional  associations  would  break  at  the 
manifestation  of  leprosy.  The  result  was  that  patients,  fearing 
consequences,  concealed  the  fact  until  leprosy,  which  flourishes  in  the 
dark  corners  of  fear  and  neglect,  had  gained  the  upper  hand  and  forced 
social  ostracism  upon  the  patient. 

This  outraged  the  scientist  in  Gandhiji  no  less  than  the  saint. 
Determined  to  give  to  leprosy  work  the  highest  possible  role  in  his 
programme  of  curing  the  society  of  the  prejudice,  he  lent  the  full  weight 
of  his  stature,  his  support  and  his  constructive  organisation  for  leprosy 

relief. 

The  Indian  Leprosy  Association  later  renamed  Hind  Kusht  Nivaran 
Sangh,  and  other  organisations  took  up  the  challenge  as  posed  by 
Gandhiji  and  fanned  into  the  countryside.  Many  leaders  of  the  national 
movement  interested  themselves  in  the  programme,  encouraging  full-time 
workers  whose  zeal  and  commitment  constituted  a  great  success  of  the 
Gandhian  method. 

Ever  since  that  time  leprosy  work  has  included  leprosy  education.  More 
and  more  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  in  India  only  15  to  20 
per  cent  would  be  of  the  infectious  type  and  that  even  among  these,  not 
all  can  pass  on  the  disease  by  casual  contact.  It  is  being  understood  that 
if  detected  early  and  treated,  leprosy  can  be  effectively  controlled. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  profile  of  leprosy  incidence  is  gradually 
changing  and  over  1.5  million  leprosy  patients  have  been  declared  free 
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from  the  disease  during  the  Sixth  Plan  period.  Behind  this  achievement  lies 
the  dedicated  work  of  hundreds  of  persons. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Ignorance  has  been  compounded  by 
superstition  and  both  of  them,  in  this  case,  have  been  sealed  by  fear.  That 
seal  needs  to  be  broken  and  the  myths  of  leprosy  allowed  to  evaporate. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  11  to  12  million  leprosy  patients  in  the  world, 
around  3.5  million  are  in  India.  The  incidence  is  now  clearly  under  control. 
But  individuals,  voluntary  organisations  and  Government  will  together 
have  to  consolidate  the  achievements  made  until  now  and  carry  forward 
the  initiative  through  a  dynamic  programme  of  detection,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation. 

While  we  have  made  great  improvements  in  case  detection  systems,  we 
must  move  towards  active  and  thorough  coverage  of  villages  in  the 
endemic  areas.  Detection  cannot  be  left  to  voluntary  reporting.  Likewise, 
in  the  area  of  treatment,  there  is  need  for  continuous  research  on  the 
causes  and  cure  of  leprosy  and  intensive  care  and  camp  studies  on  the 
results  so  far  achieved. 

Above  all,  rehabilitation  in  all  its  aspects  —  physical,  professional, 
psychological  and  social  has  to  be  taken  up  with  missionary  zeal. 

The  persons  engaged  in  leprosy  work  need  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  of  psychology  both  individual  and  collective. 

Leprosy  control  requires  an  understanding  of  the  links  between  poverty, 
ignorance  and  the  disease.  It  will  have  to  tackle  all  these  together. 

I,  for  one,  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our  efforts  will  succeed.  My 
confidence  stems  from  the  fact  that  outstanding  successes  have  been 
registered  the  World  over  by  individuals  and  institutions  doing  leprosy 
work. 

The  Gandhi  Memorial  Leprosy  Foundation  has  been  in  touch  with  a 
large  number  of  these.  The  Foundation  knows  that  while  only  certain 
stages  of  leprosy  are  infectious,  the  ardour,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  leprosy 
work  are  entirely  infectious. 

The  example  of  Father  Damien  of  Molokoi  is  but  the  outstanding 
summit  of  a  large  and  broad-based  body  of  achievements  spread  over  the 
entire  world.  Quite  understandably,  the  really  selfless  and  dedicated 
leprosy  workers  live  in  endemic  areas,  away  from  the  light  of  publicity. 
They  neither  covet  publicity,  nor  do  they  need  it.  But  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Foundation  that  while,  for  these  outstanding  persons,  work  is  its  own 
reward,  the  rest  of  the  world  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  their  work. 

In  that  belief  lie  the  origins  of  these  Awards.  It  was  my  privilege,  when  I 
was  Vice-President  of  India,  to  head  the  Jury  which  selected  the  first  two 
awardees.  It  is  my  privilege  now  to  present  the  next  set  of  Awards  today. 

The  awardees,  Dr  Ma  Haide  and  Professor  T.N.  Jagadisan  richly 
deserve  the  honour.  Dr  Ma  Haide,  born  to  American  parents  has  worked 
in  China  for  years,  to  combat  leprosy.  His  great  success  lies  in  his  having 
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been  accepted  by  the  people  of  China  as  one  of  their  own.  His  example 
brings  to  mind  for  us  in  India,  the  lifestory  of  that  great  Indian  doctor 
whose  name  will  live  for  ever  in  China:  Dr  Kotnis. 


Dr  Ma  Haide’s  work  only  shows  that  if  bacillus  leprae  knows  no 
geopolitical  boundaries,  neither  does  the  human  will  to  confront  the  bacilli. 


Dr  Ma  Haide,  I  offer  to  you  my  warmest  felicitations.  May  you  continue 
to  fulfil  yourself  through  service.  And  may  the  gratitude  of  the  people  you 
have  cured  and  saved,  sustain  you  in  your  noble  endeavours.  More  than 
anything  else,  may  your  work  inspire  others  to  take  up  research  and  relief 
in  this  area. 


Professor  T.N.  Jagadisan  and  I  have  had  a  long  and  cherished 
association  from  the  time  when  both  of  us  were  university  students.  I  have 
never  ceased  to  marvel  at  his  unusual  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  A 
thinker,  teacher,  and  writer  of  rare  sensitivity,  a  friend  of  rare 
steadfastness,  and  above  all  a  man  who  has  refused  to  be  daunted  by  the 
‘slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune’.  Professor  Jagadisan  can  only  be 
described  as  a  Yogi.  He  is  the  nearest  approximation  that  I  know  of,  to 
Gandhiji’s  concept  of  a  constructive  worker,  Cardinal  Newman’s  definition 
of  a  gentleman  and  the  Rhagavad  Gita’s  ideal  of  sthitaprajna. 


Professor  Jagadisan  has  set  up  in  the  village  of  Mazhavanthangal  in  an 
endemic  leprosy  area  in  Tamil  Nadu,  what  is  part-Ashram  and  part- 
Hospital  but  above  all  a  Home  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  Inmates  live 
there  as  members  of  a  family  engaged  in  a  joint  sadhana.  And  one  finds  on 
the  face  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  family  the  reflection  of  an  inner 
contentment.  Professor  Jagadisan  has  not  only  helped  cure  leprosy  patients 
so  as  to  make  them  normal  human  beings,  he  has  sought  to  do  more.  He 
has  made  them  better  human  beings  than  the  normal — psychologically, 
emotionally  and  spiritually.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gandhiji  lives  in 
Mazhavanthangal. 


Professor  Jagadisan,  in  presenting  you  this  Award,  I  am  not  just  placing 
it  in  a  Gandhian’s  hands,  but  through  him,  at  the  feet  of  the  Master, 
whose  name  it  bears. 


May  I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  the  work  on  leprosy  research,  relief 
and  rehabilitation  will  continue  to  gain  encouragement  from  the  work  of 
this  Foundation,  bringing  us  all  nearer  to  the  day  when  leprosy  will 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Child  Welfare — a  Joint 

Responsibility 


am  delighted  to  participate  in  this  pleasant  and  heart-warming 
function. 

The  awardees  assembled  today — both  the  representatives  of  the 
institutions  and  the  individual  awardees — have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  the  children  of  our  country  and  have  attained  excellence  in  their 
work.  I  offer  them  my  sincere  congratulations. 

It  is  quite  hard  to  believe  that  children,  the  most  numerous  group  of  our 
population,  run  the  risk  of  being  neglected  in  a  country  where  Gurudev 
Tagore  has  spoken  of  them  thus: 

“Children  are  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  God  has  not  yet  despaired  of 

men.’ 

Our  scriptures,  our  tradition,  enjoin  care  for  children  and  women.  And 
yet,  parameters  like  infant  mortality  and  child  mortality  show  the 
vulnerable  conditions  in  which  a  sizeable  part  of  our  child  population, 
particularly  the  pre-school  age  children,  lives.  General  poverty,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  this  situation;  but  only  partially.  Lack  of  concern  for  and 
neglect  of  children  are  also  major  factors  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  National  Policy  for  Children  of  1974  acknowledges  that  children  are 
supremely  important  national  asset;  that  their  nurture  and  solicitude  are 
our  responsibility;  that  children’s  programmes  should  find  a  prominent  part 
in  our  plans  so  that  our  children  grow  up  to  become  robust  citizens, 
physically  fit,  mentally  alert  and  morally  healthy;  and  that  equal 
opportunities  for  development  should  be  provided  to  all  children  thus 
reducing  inequality  and  ensuring  social  justice.  The  resolution  also 
acknowledges  the  role  of  voluntary  organisations  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare.  India  has  a  glorious  tradition  of  voluntary  services  from  time 
immemorial  especially  in  areas  like  education,  social  uplift  and  health  care. 
I  am  happy  to  note  several  institutions  and  individuals  have  taken  up 
service  to  children  with  great  dedication  and  enthusiasm. 

The  several  measures  adopted  so  far  have  yielded  satisfactory  results  in 
certain  areas  and  less  so  in  others.  Government  alone  will  not  be  able  to 
tackle  the  entire  problem  and  partnership  with  the  community  is  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  schemes  on  hand  and  others  to  be  taken  up  in 
future.  Programmes  relating  to  health,  hygiene  and  immunisation  can  be 
more  easily  fostered  by  voluntary  workers  reaching  individual  households 
and  educating  the  people  of  the  facilities  provided  and  the  advantages 
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thereof.  Social  workers  would  be  able  to  convince  their  fellow  men  and 
women  more  easily  than  any  health  or  sanitary  inspector.  At  the  same  time 
official  agencies  which  provide  the  necessary  services  can  achieve  greater 
success  by  acting  in  unison  with  voluntary  workers. 


The  awardees  of  today  —  both  institutional  and  individual  —  represent 
the  community  in  their  areas  of  operation.  The  excellence  in  their 
operations  that  has  earned  them  the  National  Awards  for  Child  Welfare, 
qualify  them  as  persons  and  institutions  most  suited  to  work  with  the 
Government  in  the  laudable  cause  of  child  welfare  and  development.  I 
would  urge  them  to  enlarge  this  area  of  co-operation  with  the  Government 
at  all  levels  in  the  days  to  come. 


I  suggest  that  partnerships  be  formed  with  other  organizations  and 
individuals  in  order  to  enlarge  the  area  of  co-operation  and  goodwill.  In  a 
country  of  India’s  size  and  population,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  scope  of 
Governmental  and  non-Governmental  action  in  the  cause  of  the  child, 
especially  the  disadvantaged  child. 


I  am  sure  the  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development  and  the 
Ministry  for  Women  and  Child  Development  will  seek  the  co-operation  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  those  represented  here  for  the  State’s  endeavours  to 
promote  child  welfare  and  development.  This  partnership  in  action 
between  the  Governmental  and  the  non-Governmental  sectors  does  not 
have  to  be  confined  to  the  Government-funded  projects.  Support  of  the 
Government  could  be  financial,  but  could  also  take  other  forms.  Non- 
Governmental  support  could  be  in  action  programmes  and  also  in 
advocacy. 


Let  me  once  again  congratulate  the  awardee  institutions  and  individuals 
for  their  well-earned  awards.  I  am  sure  the  work  of  these  voluntary 
organizations  will  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  many  others  in  the  field  and 
also  an  inspiration  to  the  Government.  The  most  gratifying  results  of  the 
work  of  these  institutions  and  individuals  would  be  when  they  enthuse 
more  people  and  institutions  to  venture  into  the  noble  field  of  work  for  the 
country’s  children.  This  would  be  a  way  to  ensure  continuity  of  non- 
Governmental  efforts  in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 


I  congratulate  the  Government  for  instituting  the  National  Awards  for 
Child  Welfare  and  also  for  increasing  the  number  of  these  awards.  May  the 
awards  inspire  more  of  us  to  think  and  care  for  our  children  and,  thereby, 
for  our  future  as  a  civilization. 


Lending  a  Helping  Hand 


I  am  happy  to  participate  in  this  pleasant  function  and  to  give  away  these 
National  Awards  for  Handicapped  Welfare. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  extend  my  warm  congratulations  to  the  award 
winners,  handicapped  employees,  the  employers  of  handicapped, 
placement  officers,  voluntary  workers  and  institutions  for  their  excellent 
performance  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped. 
All  of  them  deserve  our  sincere  appreciation. 

I  am  greatly  impressed  by  the  various  measures  taken  for  providing 
employment  opportunities  to  the  disabled  people.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  employment  of  the  handicapped  has  recently  been  reviewed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  that  efforts  are  being  taken  for  the  special  recruitment 
of  the  handicapped  to  clear  the  backlog  of  vacancies. 

I  am  told  that  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  regard  by 
undertaking  special  recruitment  for  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the  Central 
Government,  its  autonomous  bodies  and  public  sector  undertakings  located 
in  Delhi.  A  special  recruitment  of  269  visually  handicapped  persons  and  45 
persons  with  impaired  hearing  has  been  recommended  for  appointment  to 
Group  ‘C’  and  ‘D’  posts  in  an  effort  to  clear  the  carry  forward  of 
vacancies.  I  am  sure  that  the  Central  Government  as  also  the  State 
Governments  will  pursue  such  efforts  so  that  the  handicapped  secure  their 
due  share  as  per  the  government  policy. 

Awareness  of  the  potential  of  the  handicapped  as  useful  workers  is  one 
of  the  key  factors  in  sensitising  employers  to  provide  more  opportunities  to 
handicapped  persons.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  Ministry  of  Welfare 
organised  two  exhibitions  during  1987  with  the  objective  of  promoting 
awareness  amongst  the  general  public  about  the  capabilities  of  the 
handicapped  as  workers.  I  have  seen  for  myself  the  armless  using  legs  and 
teeth  to  draw  beautiful  pictures,  the  blind  fixing  up  small  equipment  and 
the  deaf  singing  delightful  music.  One  has  to  see  to  believe.  An  awareness 
campaign  of  the  rich  potentialities  of  the  handicapped  may  be  undertaken 
by  State  Governments  and  voluntary  agencies  with  advantage. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Central  Government  and  State  Governments 
observed  National  Employment  Week  from  2nd  to  9th  October,  1987  to 
make  special  efforts  for  increasing  the  pace  of  employment  of  the 
handicapped.  By  far  the  largest  area  of  employment  of  the  handicapped  is, 
I  feel,  in  the  self-employment  sector.  All  facilities  should  be  provided  to 
the  disabled  persons  to  set  up  self-employment  ventures.  Since  self- 
employment  ventures  require  finance,  the  nationalised  banks  should  play  a 
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significant  role  by  providing  loans  to  physically  handicapped  persons  at 
concessional  rates  of  interest  to  promote  their  self-employment  schemes.  I 
recall  with  great  satisfaction  the  tax  and  other  benefits  for  the  employment 
of  the  disabled  I  introduced  as  Finance  Minister. 

Our  first  priority  should  be  to  prevent  children  from  incurring  disabilities 
and  our  effort  in  this  direction  needs  considerable  improvement.  The  most 
important  thing  in  this  direction  is  immunisation  of  all  infants  against 
polio.  Vitamin  A  doses  should  also  be  given  in  childhood  to  prevent 
blindness.  For  prevention  of  childhood  diseases  which  cause  disabilities, 
programmes  of  supplementary  nutrition  should  cover  all  the  under¬ 
privileged  children  of  the  younger  age  group.  Similarly,  programmes  of 
pre-natal  and  maternity  care  should  be  expanded  to  cover  all  pregnant 
mothers  in  order  to  reduce  disabilities  arising  out  of  pre-natal  and  birth 
causes.  The  women  have  to  play  a  leading  role  in  this  regard  and  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers  should  be  given  proper  nutrition  and  education. 

The  voluntary  sector  has  always  played  a  predominant  role  in  the 
welfare  and  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  population.  Voluntary 
organizations  are  headed  by  dedicated  individuals  committed  to  the  cause 
they  serve.  They  are  pragmatic  in  their  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped.  They  are  sensitive  and  responsive  to  their  specific  needs.  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  voluntary  organisations  and  voluntary  workers  are 
recipients  of  National  Awards  today. 

The  National  Awards  were  instituted  to  encourage  not  only  public  sector 
corporations  and  government  offices  to  employ  disabled  people  but  also  to 
honour  and  provide  incentives  to  private  sector  employers.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  a  large  number  of  excellent  private  sector  organisations  are 
extremely  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped  and  have  employed 
the^m  in  sufficient  numbers.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  years  to  come  private 
sector  employment  for  these  disadvantaged  sections  of  our  society  will 
expand  rapidly. 

The  social  attitudes  of  the  community  hinder  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped  much  more  than  their  impairments.  Even  the  attitude  of  the 
family  is  often  governed  by  social  norms  and  unless  society  itself  sheds  its 
prejudices  against  them,  it  will  be  difficult  to  enlarge  their  employment  and 
expedite  their  rehabilitation. 

The  mass-media  can  help  in  removing  these  prejudices  to  a  great  extent. 
The  public  at  large  have  an  impression  that  handicapped  persons  cannot 
function  as  normal  persons  and  I  am  happy  that  so  many  of  you  have 
convincingly  dispelled  such  prejudices. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  any  rehabilitation  programme  for  the  handicapped  is 
to  get  them  integrated  in  society.  The  handicapped,  like  the  rest  of  the 
population,  should  have  access  to  education  in  normal  schools  and 
employment  just  as  normal  people  in  factories,  offices  and  elsewhere.  As 
long  as  they  are  properly  trained  and  equipped  for  any  job,  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  against  them. 
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I  once  again  congratulate  the  Department  of  Welfare  for  instituting  this 
scheme  of  Awards  and  hope  that  this  noble  work  will  meet  with  increasing 
success. 


Medicare  and  Voluntary  Agencies 


I  am  very  happy  to  participate  in  this  pleasant  function  and  to  open  the 
building  of  the  Rajah  Muthiah  Institute  of  Health  Sciences  and  to  unveil 
the  statue  of  Dr  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar. 

I  am,  of  course,  no  stranger  to  Annamalai  Nagar.  In  fact,  at  Annamalai 
Nagar  I  am  on  home  ground.  My  mind  goes  back  inevitably  to  my  student 
days  when  the  Sri  Meenakshi  College  was  transformed  into  the  Annamalai 
University,  the  first  residential  University  in  South  India.  A  new  spirit  and 
pride  pervaded  the  entire  campus  and  renowned  professors  from  all  parts 
of  India  gathered  together  to  give  this  Institution  a  new  identity.  Professor 
K.  Swaminathan  who  had  returned  from  Oxford  after  a  very  distinguished 
academic  career  tried  to  infuse  in  the  students  the  urge  for  excellence  in 
studies  and  modernity  in  outlook. 

Rajah  Sir  Annamalai  Chettiar  was  a  hallowed  name  not  only  in  Madras 
but  the  whole  of  India  as  a  merchant  prince  and  a  philanthropist.  He  lived 
according  to  Hindu  tradition  which  enjoins  on  people  to  earn  with  100 
hands  and  give  with  1000  hands. 

There  are  many  who  can  perhaps  lay  claim  to  those  titles.  But  Rajah  Sir 
Annamalai  Chettiar  was  different  from  other  munificent  princes  in  that  he 
combined  his  large-heartedness  with  foresight,  a  rather  unusual 
combination.  Once  Annamalai  Chettiar  made  up  his  mind  to  found  a 
University,  nothing  could  come  in  his  way.  He  dreamt  of  a  home  for  arts 
and  sciences,  a  place  open  to  all  seekers  of  knowledge,  a  spacious  and 
hospitable  campus,  equipped  equally  for  comfort  as  well  as  for  the 
strenuous  pursuit  of  intellectual  attainments  and  the  Annamalai  University 
blossomed  into  such  an  institution.  Truly  has  it  been  said  by  the  late  Sri  K. 
Nagarajier  in  his  study  of  the  Annamalai  University  that  the  rise  and 
growth  of  this  University  is  “a  saga  of  high  hearted  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  one  to  whom  the  founding  of  a  Temple  of  Learning  was  an  aim  which 
lay  nearest  his  heart  and  to  the  achievement  of  which  he  bent  all  his 
energies.” 
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I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  tribute  to  that  Prince  among 
philanthropists. 

Looking  back,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  of  the  many  gifts  which  Rajah 
Annamalai  Chettiar  bestowed  on  this  University,  perhaps  the  most 
precious  one  was  the  gift  that  came  in  the  shape  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar.  If  Sir  Annamalai  Chettiar  was  the  Architect, 
Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar  was  the  Chief  Engineer  who  constructed  it  and 
embellished  it.  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar  brought  to  the  University  a 
mind  that  was  restlessly  creative.  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  looked  upon  the 
University  as  a  precious  legacy  which  needed  not  only  to  be  preserved  and 
perpetuated  but  one  which  required  continuous  growth  and  development. 

Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar’s  vast  experience  in  administration  proved  an 
asset.  Dr  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar  was  a  multi-faceted  personality  and 
had  a  multi-splendoured  career.  He  stepped  effortlessly  into  the  shoes  of 
his  illustrious  father  and  achieved  equal  distinction  in  every  field  of 
activity.  Inheriting  the  Chettinad  traditional  expertise  in  banking  and 
developing  skills  in  modern  banking,  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Indian  Bank.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Banking  Enquiry  Commission  in  1929. 
Later,  he  blossomed  into  an  industrialist  and  set  up  the  Chettinad  Cements 
adding  to  his  large  trade  and  commercial  empire.  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah 
Chettiar  represented  the  South  India  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
in  the  Madras  Legislative  Council  with  great  ability. 

Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  then 
Madras  Presidency.  As  Mayor  of  Madras  in  1933,  Minister  for  Education 
and  Public  Health  in  1936  and  Minister  for  Local  Administration  in  1939, 
he  combined  in  him  highest  efficiency  with  dignity  and  decorum.  After 
Independence  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Madras  Legislative 
Assembly  and  Council,  where  his  interventions  were  always  positive, 
constructive  and  totally  objective.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and 
later  the  Legislative  Council  when  I  was  in  the  Madras  Ministry.  I  always 
valued  his  ideas  and  suggestions  as  they  were  born  out  of  rich  experience, 
deep  thought  and  total  objectivity.  He  was  always  heard  with  respect  and 
attention  by  all  the  members  of  the  House  as  well  as  the  Government. 

Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  was  a  connoisseur  of  art,  music  and  literature.  He 
patronised  all  art  forms  generously  and  helped  several  cultural  institutions 
to  grow.  His  work  along  with  the  late  T.K.  Chidambaranatha  Mudaliar 
and  Kalki  for  the  Tamil  Isai  Movement  will  ever  be  remembered.  No 
worthy  cause,  religious,  literary  or  social,  went  without  his  making  a 
magnificent  contribution.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  count  of  his 
philanthropy  and  munificence. 

Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar  was  above  all  a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
approximated  to  Cardinal  Newman’s  definition  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  the 
pink  of  courtesy;  one  had  to  learn  from  him  the  elegant  ways  of  addressing 
others. 
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Time  cannot  erase  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah’s  contributions  to  education  in 
the  State.  While  Rajah  Sir  Annamalai  Chettiar  founded  the  Annamalai 
University,  it  was  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar  who  raised  it  to  the  level 
it  is  today  and  expanded  it  in  all  directions.  Besides  the  University,  he 
founded  a  number  of  technical  and  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  State  and  the  people  of  Tamil  Nadu  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  gratifying  that 
this  campus  is  now  going  to  acknowledge  its  grateful  debt  to  Rajah  Sir 
Muthiah  by  raising  a  statue  of  his. 

One  of  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah’s  dreams  was  to  give  a  new  thrust  to  the 
academic  projects  of  the  Annamalai  University  by  taking  it  closer  to  the 
community  of  people.  He  took  the  initiative  to  establish  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  so  that  the  University  may  provide  the  nation  with  well- 
equipped  doctors.  It  was  thus  that  during  the  golden  jubilee  celebrations 
of  the  University  in  December  1979  a  decision  was  taken  under  Rajah 
Sir  Muthiah’s  guidance  to  set  up  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  start  a 
Dental  College  under  its  purview.  The  Rajah  Muthiah  Dental  College, 
therefore,  came  to  be  established  in  1980  with  an  intake  of  40  students. 
Some  other  Departments  like  Pharmacy  and  Nursing  were  also 
established.  Steps  for  construction  of  buildings  for  medical  college  were 
taken  on  hand  in  1984. 

Unfortunately,  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  was  called  away  before  he  could 
see  the  fruition  of  his  favourite  scheme. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  initiative  was  sustained  by  Dr  M.A.M. 
Ramaswamy  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Pro-Chancellor  in  1984.  With 
the  insight  of  a  skilled  entrepreneur  and  the  organizational  capability  of 
the  ace  executive  that  he  is,  Dr  M.A.M.  Ramaswamy  has  taken  on  the 
Pro-Chancellorship  of  the  University  with  a  sense  of  devotion  and 
commitment.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  guiding  spirit  behind  the  Medical 
College  becoming  a  concrete  reality. 

The  Rajah  Muthiah  Institute  of  Health  Sciences  with  its  main 
components — the  Rajah  Muthiah  Medical  College  and  Hospital  and  the 
Rajah  Muthiah  Dental  College — will  be  playing  a  significantly  dynamic 
role  in  the  massive  Health  for  All  by  2000  AD  programme. 

The  attractively  imposing  building  complex  with  all  amenities  built  at 
a  cost  of  Rs.  five  crore,  is  testimony  to  Dr  M.A.M.  Ramaswamr’s 
grandeur  of  conception,  initiative  and  drive.  I  understand  that  this 
building  will  accommodate  both  the  Rajah  Muthiah  Dental  College  and 
the  Medical  College  and  that  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  construction 
of  a  teaching  hospital  with  provision  for  about  1000  beds,  hostel  blocks 
for  boys  and  girls  students,  and  an  outpatient  complex.  Amenities  like 
residential  quarters  for  the  staff,  play  ground,  etc.,  will  also  be  provided 
to  make  the  campus  life  comfortable  and  enjoyable. 

It  is  now  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers  and  the  doctors  to  work 
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with  devotion  and  dedication  to  make  the  Rajah  Muthiah  Institute  of 
Health  Sciences  one  of  excellence  and  of  national  importance. 

The  medical  profession  is  a  noble  one  and  it  has  always  been  regarded 
as  such  in  our  country.  When  a  patient  is  in  distress,  we  treat  him 
immediately  and  do  not  ask  questions  whether  the  patient  has  been 
covered  by  a  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield  Insurance.  Medical  Service  in  the 
country  has  been  free  and  looked  upon  as  a  social  service.  I  am,  therefore, 
pained  when  I  see  doctors  and  nurses  going  on  strike  and  leaving  the 
patients  to  their  fate.  If  there  is  one  profession  where  service  comes  before 
self,  it  is  the  medical  profession.  I  am  not  unaware  thaf  the  medical 
personnel  are  as  much  afflicted  by  the  mounting  cost  of  living  and  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  life.  It  is,  therefore,  up  to  the  Government  to  take 
note  of  these  problems  and  find  a  solution  or  find  a  procedure  for 
redressal  of  their  grievances.  The  medical  profession  and  Government 
should  evolve  a  system  in  which  the  patient  is  not  abandoned  to  his  fate. 

India  may  not  have  an  impressive  per  capita  income.  There  are  countries 
which  have  a  much  higher  per  capita  income  without  basic  amenities  like 
water,  electricity,  schools  and  hospitals.  But  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  life 
we  in  India  have  gone  far  ahead.  In  terms  of  schools,  roads  and  medical 
care,  we  are  infinitely  more  advanced.  But  there  is  no  room  for 
complacency.  We  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  our  oars. 

The  demographic  and  health  picture  of  the  country  still  constitutes  a 
cause  for  serious  and  urgent  concern.  The  high  rate  of  population  growth 
continues  to  tell  on  the  health  of  our  people  and  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
The  mortality  rates  for  women  and  children  are  still  high;  efforts  at  raising 
the  nutritional  levels  of  our  people  are  yet  to  bear  full  fruit.  Malnutrition 
continues  to  be  the  major  cause  of  congenitally  handicapped  children. 

In  India  ‘text  book’  approaches  to  the  problems  of  nutrition  would  serve 
little  purpose.  For  instance,  it  would  be  futile  in  our  socio-economic 
conditions  to  prescribe  a  costly  diet  for  rural  children  that  includes  eggs. 
Local  protein  substitutes  to  eggs  which  are  within  the  physical  and  financial 
reach  of  our  population  should  be  identified  and  actively  propagated. 
Likewise  the  emphasis  on  well-run  hospitals  with  latest  gadgets  for  cure  of 
diseases  helps  only  the  upper  strata  of  society  in  urban  areas.  Far  greater 
importance  should  be  attached  to  health  and  hygiene  and  to  preventive 
action  in  rural  areas.  Many  a  communicable  disease  could  be  avoided  by 
appropriate  preventive  action. 

In  a  vast  country  like  ours,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Government  alone 
to  provide  all  the  health  services  to  all  people.  Voluntary  agencies  should 
be  encouraged  and  aided  to  undertake  a  large  part  of  this  work.  Besides 
voluntary  agencies  have  a  slight  edge  over  the  Government  institution  in 
that  they  bring  to  bear  a  personal  touch,  sympathy  and  dedication  to  the 
task. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  open  the  imposing  building  complex  of 
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the  Rajah  Muthiah  Institute  of  Health  Sciences  named  after  the  illustrious 
son  of  Tamil  Nadu  and  also  to  unveil  the  statue  of  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah 
Chettiar.  I  am  sure  this  Institute  will  become  a  leading  centre  of  health 
education  research  in  the  whole  of  India. 


Nursing — a  Noble  Profession 


X  am  glad  to  be  amidst  this  gathering  of  distinguished  nursing  personnel 
from  all  over  the  country.  I  am  happy  that  this  major  National  Convention 
of  Nurses  has  been  organized,  bringing  together  representatives  of  the 
profession  for  a  meaningful  dialogue.  May  I  compliment  all  those  who 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  regard. 

Dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind,  nursing  is  rightly  regarded  as  the 
noblest  of  all  callings.  The  ‘Sister’  —  as  the  nurse  is  affectionately 
addressed  —  brings  cheer  to  the  sick  and  suffering  and  provides  the  much 
needed  personalised  care  and  service  to  the  patients.  She  dispels  the  gloom 
of  suffering  with  her  presence  and  brings  the  sunshine  of  hope  all  around. 

A  familiar  name  or  a  fact  gets  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Thus  the  origins 
of  the  familiar  word  ‘nurse’  are  not  always  remembered.  They  lie  in 
‘nourishment’  from  which  the  tending,  fostering  and  caring  by  the  mother 
of  the  child  is  derived.  Through  a  later  expansion  of  its  scope  the  word 
now  applies  to  the  tending  of  all  those  who  are  indisposed.  Organised 
nursing  in  the  world  is,  of  course,  comparatively  of  recent  origin,  but  in  a 
sense  ‘nursing’  began  from  the  moment  the  first  infant  was  born  to  the 
human  race  on  this  planet  earth.  For  without  the  tender  care  and  nursing 
of  the  mother,  the  infant  might  not  have  survived  the  trauma  of  birth  and 
its  aftermath.  I  mention  this  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  as  a  skill  nursing 
has  always  existed  within  the  family.  Nursing  became  an  ‘outside’  skill 
offered  by  village-level  attendants  or  auxiliaries,  much  later,  with  the 
setting  up  of  hospitals  where  specialized  treatment  was  arranged.  The 
‘hospital-nurse’  emerged  from  this  development. 

Through  its  commitment  to  alleviating  the  suffering  and  pain  of  others, 
nursing  reflects  the  piety  and  emotions  of  a  mother.  But  I  believe  that  in 
fact  it  is  even  loftier  than  that.  I  say  so  because  while  a  woman  cares  for 
her  child  out  of  the  natural  affection  of  motherhood,  a  nurse  does  it 
voluntarily  as  her  duty  for  those  unknown  to  her. 

As  a  concept  nursing  brings  to  our  minds  the  image  of  the  ‘Lady  with  a 
Lamp’ — Florence  Nightingale — a  glorious  and  eternal  example  of 
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selfless  service.  Not  many  are  aware  of  a  special  link  that  exists  between 
Florence  Nightingale  and  India.  Shortly  after  the  Crimean  War,  in  which 
she  played  so  notable  a  role,  Florence  Nightingale  sent  questionnaires  to 
all  British  military  establishments  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
figures  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  soldiers,  as  also  the  amenities  in 
the  hospitals  attached  to  Indian  cantonments.  Florence  Nightingale’s 
recommendations  led  to  the  beginnings  of  organized  nursing  in  India.  It  is 
significant  that  like  most  of  the  worthwhile  things  of  life,  nursing  also  was 
born  out  of  great  struggle  and  hardships.  The  pioneers  in  this  profession 
have  withstood  a  tremendous  amount  of  pressure  and  resistance  and 
brought  not  only  acceptance  but  recognition  for  the  present  concept  of 
nursing.  As  you  are  aware,  Gandhiji  himself  gave — pioneeringly  and 
officially — a  status  to  the  occupation  of  nursing  while  in  South  Africa.  By 
organizing  the  Stretcher  Bearer  Corps  during  the  Boer  War  and  by 
arranging  care  of  the  injured  during  the  Zulu  Rebellion,  Gandhiji  accorded 
to  nursing  a  special  place  in  his  movement.  Later,  this  was  to  find  further 
expression  in  his  work  for  leprosy  relief. 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1888,  was  set  up  the  Indian  Army 
Nursing  Service.  This  Service  introduced  a  system  of  training  and 
examination  by  virtue  of  which  nursing  became  a  distinct  profession 
requiring  proof  of  competence.  At  about  the  same  time  Mission  Hospitals 
were  being  set  up  in  different  parts  of  India.  These  gave  an  additional 
dimension  to  nursing  in  India:  the  dimension  of  person-to-person  care. 

f 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  premier  cities  of  India  could  boast  of 
full-fledged  Nurses  Training  Schools,  often  as  adjuncts  to  renowned 
hospitals  such  as  the  Cama  Hospital  in  Bombay,  the  Victoria  Zenana 
Hospital  in  Delhi,  and  the  Gosha  Hospital  in  Madras. 

Today,  of  course,  no  medical  team  is  considered  complete  without 
nurses. 

It  is  by  dint  of  your  dedication,  perseverance  and  hard  work  that  today 
— transcending  all  barriers  of  caste,  creed  and  religion — the  nursing 
profession  has  come  to  be  respected  in  the  country.  Members  of  your 
fraternity  evoke  trust,  expectation  and  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  common 
man.  We  are  proud  that  we  have  the  living  legend  of  love,  sacrifice  and 
service — Mother  Teresa — pioneering  her  noble  crusade  from  this  country 
and  then  reaching  out  to  the  people  in  other  countries.  She  is  compassion 
personified  and  commands  reverence  and  admiration  from  one  and  all.  I 
am  sure  her  singular  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  is  a  perennial 
source  of  inspiration  to  you  all. 

You  have,  thus,  traversed  a  long  distance.  There  has  been  considerable 
expansion  of  nursing  services  and  diversification  of  the  traditional  role  of  a 
nurse.  Today,  apart  from  assisting  the  doctor,  a  nurse  has  to  play  an 
important  role  in  her  own  right  in  health  care.  Nurses’  positive 
contribution  in  improvement  of  maternal  and  child  health  can  hardly  be 
over  emphasised.  Though  health  care  has  made  rapid  strides  in  our 
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country,  notably  so  since  Independence,  the  infant  mortality  rate  and  the 
maternal  mortality  unfortunately  continue  to  be  high.  The  people  need  to 
be  educated  about  health  practices,  self  care,  immunisation,  nutrition  and 
many  other  subjects.  A  nurse  can  impart  valuable  health  education  to  the 
people  who  come  into  contact  with  her.  Her  word  has  a  high  degree  of 
acceptability  because  of  the  fact  that  she  is  looked  upon  as  an  ideal  in 
cleanliness,  hygiene  and  safe  health  practices  both  preventive  and 
promotive. 

If,  in  the  past,  ‘hospital  nurses’  have  functioned  as  assistants  at  hand',  in 
our  Primary  Health  Centres  they  are  today  called  upon  to  play  a  much 
more  positive  role.  They  have  to  do  data-gathering  to  aid  government 
programmes,  have  to  evoke  individual  and  family  participation  in  health 
programmes  and  have  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  providing  health 
information  to  the  public.  They  have  to  work  alongside  teachers  and 
extension  workers.  As  a  point  of  contact  with  the  public  the  ‘outpost’ 
nurse  is  and  will  continue  to  have  to  be  something  of  what  in 
administrative  and  management  parlance  is  termed  a  ‘generalist’.  In 
providing  health  counsel  on  health  care  services  and  family  planning  to 
individuals  and  families  directly  she  will  be  playing  a  role  of  steadily 
increasing  relevance.  Nurses  have  a  very  vital  role  to  play  in  terms  of 
providing  motivation  and  education  for  popularising  the  small  family  norm. 
They  have  to  explain  to  people  that  the  population  increase  should  not  be 
viewed  from  the  narrow  viewpoint  of  economic  benefits  that  accrue  4o  a 
family.  It  has  a  direct  relationship  with  the  health  of  the  mother  and  the 
survival  of  the  child.  That  it  is  also  in  the  larger  interest  of  society  and  the 
country  for  they  can  then  provide  better  amenities  and  living  conditions  to 
the  individuals.  Another  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  these  health 
and  family  welfare  services  have  to  be  delivered  in  the  areas  where  they 
are  needed  most— the  villages,  far-flung  and  difficult  areas  and  to  the 
economically  weaker  sections  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

With  the  rapid  expansion  of  health  programmes  we  shall  need  over  nine 
lakh  nurses  by  the  year  AD  2000,  our  target  date  for  achieving  the  goal  of 
Health  For  All.  Their  present  strength  is  about  two  lakhs  only.  Urgent 
attention  must  therefore  be  paid  to  this  aspect  and  training  facilities 
expanded  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  review  the  working  conditions  of  nurses, 
their  status,  career  management,  development  of  managerial  skills  and 
other  related  questions.  As  nursing  is  primarily  manned  by  women,  their 
special  needs  of  safety — security,  proper  accommodation,  24  hour-creches 
and  transport  at  odd  hours — must  be  facilitated  to  enable  them  to  give 
their  best  to  the  society.  There  is  also  need  for  optimum  utilisation  of  the 
available  trained  manpower  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  health  care 
programmes. 

I  know  these  issues  have  been  agitating  the  iqinds  of  all  concerned.  The 
Central  Government  has  set  up  a  high  powered  committee  last  year  to 
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review  the  service  conditions,  status  and  allied  matters  pertaining  to  the 
nursing  profession  in  the  country  and  to  make  suitable  recommendations  to 
the  Government.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  Committee  has  already 
started  looking  into  the  existing  working  conditions  of  the  nurses  with 
particular  reference  to  the  status  of  nursing  services  both  in  the  rural  and 
urban  areas. 

This  Convention  has  identified  certain  important  issues  for  deliberation 
including  the  existing  working  conditions,  the  status  of  nursing  services,  the 
staffing  norms  for  the  hospitals  and  community,  development  of 
manpower,  the  role  of  nurses  in  the  health  care  delivery  system  and 
reorganisation  of  nursing  services  at  various  levels. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  full  and  meaningful  exchange  of  views,, 
analytical  review  of  the  existing  facilities  and  formulation  of  strategy  for 
future  planning  and  growth  of  nursing  profession.  I  also  hope  that 
deliberations  of  this  Convention  will  help  the  high  powered  committee  in 
framing  their  recommendations.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Central 
Government  and  the  State  Governments  will  do  their  best  for  improving 
the  working  conditions  and  status  of  nurses,  plan  for  the  growth  of  the 
profession  and  remove  the  inadequacies  in  quantity  and  quality  by  paying 
urgent  attention  to  all  aspects  of  this  matter. 

It  is  of  course  only  natural*  that  nurses  would  have  their  legitimate 
aspirations  at  any  given  point  of  time,  but  they  should  remember  that 
nursing  is  a  profession  which  by  its  very  nature  must  rise  above  mundane 
levels  and  live  upto  the  lofty  ideals  set  by  the  pioneers.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  authorities  will  be  fully  alive  to  their  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  the  profession  gets  its  due  in  terms  of  emoluments  and  service 
conditions. 

With  these  words,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  National 
Convention  of  Nurses. 


Serving  Humanity 


X  am  happy  to  be  with  all  of  you  once  again  on  the  occasion  of  the  67th 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  St.  John 
Ambulance. 

I  would  like  to  commence  my  observations  today  with  an  expression  of 
my  profound  distress  at  the  devastating  earthquake  in  the  USSR’s 
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Caucasian  Republic  of  Armenia.  The  deaths  and  dislocation  caused  by 
the  earthquake  make  it  one  of  the  worst  natural  calamities  in  recent 
times.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  that  the  Indian  Red 
Cross  Society  airlifted,  within  hours,  20  metric  tonnes  of  relief  supplies 
comprising  blankets,  stretchers  and  the  like  valued  at  100,000  dollars  in 
aid  of  the  earthquake  victims. 

May  I  also  express  my  grief  at  the  havoc  caused  by  the  recent  cyclone 
and  floods  in  neighbouring  Bangladesh  which  left  thousands  dead  and 
many  more  roofless.  There  again,  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society’s  services 
were  used  by  the  Government  of  India  in  arranging  relief. 

We  in  India  too  have  had  our  share  of  natural  calamities  in  the  recent 
past.  The  Indian  Red  Cross  Society  has  acquitted  itself  commendably  in 
alleviating  the  resultant  distress. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  Indian  Red  Cross  has  acted  in  times  of 
disasters — be  it  the  flood  in  Punjab,  the  earthquake  in  Bihar,  or  the 
cyclone  in  coastal  India — is  gratifying. 

I  have  perused  the  report  of  activities  presented  today  and  have  also 
heard  with  interest  the  presentation  made  by  Shri  Motilal  Vora, 
Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Red  Cross  now 
has  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  health,  relief  and  welfare  services 
that  any  voluntary  agency  has  in  the  country.  Further  the  Indian  Red 
Cross  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneers  in  pre-disaster 
preparedness.  The  Indian  Red  Cross  has  been  the  first  national  Red 
Cross  Society  to  build  Cyclone  Shelters.  Two  hundred  twenty  seven 
Cyclone  Shelters  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  Pondicherry  and  Tamil  Nadu  built 
along  the  eastern  coast  have  helped  in  saving  precious  lives.  Many  more 
have  received  food,  medicare  and  security  in  these  Cyclone  Shelters.  Side 
by  side,  its  network  of  warehouses,  dispensaries  both  static  and  mobile, 
have  provided  the  speed  that  is  needed  for  the  management  of  an 
emergency  situation.  Additionally  the  Cyclone  Shelters  in  some  areas 
have  provided  the  nucleus  for  community  services  in  normal  time.  This 
enables  the  Red  Cross  to  prepare  people  to  meet  the  emergency  situation 
with  added  confidence.  This  small  example  has  inspired  similar  measures 
in  a  number  of  other  countries. 

More  recently  the  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  did  commendable  work  for 
the  earthquake  victims  in  Bihar  and  those  affected  by  the  gastro-enteritis 
epidemic  in  the  trans- Yamuna  areas  of  Delhi. 

But  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society’s  field  of  operation  today  extends 
beyond  pre-disaster  preparedness  and  disaster  management  to  other 
crucial  sectors  such  as  maternity  and  child  health  services,  medical 
assistance,  drug  stores,  blood  donation,  services  for  the  handicapped, 
destitutes  and  the  senior  citizens,  besides  women  and  children. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Red  Cross  branches  are  laying 
increasing  emphasis  on  positive  health  services,  on  setting  up  services  for 
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specialised  groups  such  as  the  old  and  invalid,  women  and  children  in  areas 
far  away  and  remote. 

The  service  rendered  recently  by  the  Indian  Red  Cross  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  in  Sri  Lanka  is  also  highly  commendable.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Red  Cross  workers  had  to  undergo  many 
hardships,  face  many  risks,  but  their  mission  continues  notwithstanding  the 
odds  against  them.  I  send  my  best  wishes  to  the  Red  Cross  Mission  and 
wish  it  all  success  in  the  mission  of  peace. 

The  Indian  Red  Cross,  in  partnership  with  the  Red  Cross  of  Sri  Lanka 
arrived  in  the  disturbed  area  and  commenced  reljef  activities.  Over  4,000 
tonnes  of  food  were  distributed  in  Jaffna.  And  in  all  these  efforts  all  along 
the  period,  the  Indian  Red  Cross  involved  the  local  Red  Cross,  local 
volunteers  and  the  people  with  a  view  to  combating  fear  and  restoring 
confidence. 

The  Indian  Red  Cross  Society  no  longer  remains  an  institution  for 
charity;  it  is  now  making  serious  endeavours  to  assist  people  to  stand  on 
their  own  legs,  among  others,  through  vocational  training  institutions  and 
services.  I  commend  this  effort  as  one  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  only  right 
and  proper  that  our  services  must  be  tailored  to  the  changing  needs  and 
keep  pace  with  the  changing  times.  That  was  precisely  the  reason  why  at 
this  meeting  last  year,  we  decided  to  have  a  look  at  the  Indian  Red  Cross 
Act  and  change  it  to  meet  the  emerging  needs  of  the  organisation.  I 
understand  that  the  process  has  been  initiated  in  right  earnest. 

What  applies  to  the  Red  Cross  also  applies  to  other  voluntary 
organisations  such  as  the  St.  John.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  St.  John  is 
also  taking  a  fresh  look  at  its  regulations.  St.  John  Ambulance  Association 
has  been  doing  commendable  work  by  establishing  first-aid  posts  by 
training  first-aiders,  who  then  are  formed  into  uniformed  Brigade  Units.  I 
am  happy  to  learn  that  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  training  of 
first-aiders.  The  St.  John  has  also  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  relief 
operations.  This  dedicated  band  of  volunteers  deserves  our  appreciation. 

The  twin  organisations  have  covered  large  areas  in  terms  of  services. 
This  however  is  not  enough;  there  are  many  more  people  who  need  our 
services;  there  are  many  others  who  need  to  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  our  activities.  It  should  be  the  privilege  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross  to  see 
that  every  neighbourhood  has  a  nucleus  to  help  those  in  need. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
work  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society  in  all  our  States  and  Union 
Territories  will  become  strong.  The  Red  Cross  movement  is  strong  in  some 
States  and  not  so  strong  in  others.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  endeavour  of 
the  concerned  State  Units  to  so  enlarge  and  invigorate  their  work  as  to 
come  abreast  with  the  others. 

Before  I  conclude  I  would  like  to  congratulate  those  who  have  won  the 
Shields  and  Medals  and  the  Merit  Certificates.  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
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maintain  this  tradition  with  still  better  results  in  the  coming  years.  Those 
who  have  missed  the  award  this  year  will,  I  am  sure,  try  and  compete  next 
year. 

The  awards  are  a  useful  incentive.  It  indeed  is  pleasant  to  earn  an 
award,  but  I  hope  none  of  the  winners  will  gain  the  impression  that  awards 
hre  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  their  mission.  It  is  the  efforts  you  make 
and  the  discipline  you  undergo  to  get  them  that  are  important;  the  award 
is  only  a  symbol  of  success  in  a  healthy  competition. 

With  these  words  I  once  again  congratulate  you.  May  all  of  you  have  a 
very  Happy  New  Year  full  of  achievement  and  success. 


Rural  Eye  Care 


h^AY  I  extend  to  all  those  gathered  here  my  felicitations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  New  Year  which  has  just  begun,  according  to  our  Tamil 
Calendar.  May  the  year  bring  happiness  and  prosperity  to  all. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  an  immense  sense  of  satisfaction  to 
inaugurate  the  Rural  Eye  Hospital  Complex  at  St.  Thomas  Mount.  This 
place  is  sanctified  with  St.  Thomas’s  benediction.  An  out-patient  clinic  to 
help  preserve  and  restore  eye  sight  is  in  line  with  Christ’s  message  of 
mercy  and  service  to  the  disabled. 

The  blessings  of  His  Holiness  Kanchi  Paramacharya  have  also  been 
received  by  the  Medical  Research  Foundation  *  And  the  presence  here 
today  of  Sangeetha  Kalanidhi  Shrimati  M.S.  Subbulakshmi,  who  has 
dedicated  her  talents  for  innumerable  public  causes,  assures  this  Complex, 
if  assurance  were  needed,  of  Divine  Grace. 

The  Medical  Research  Foundation  is  well-known  not  merely  for  its 
medical  research,  but  also  as  a  service  organisation  under  the  stewardship 
of  that  surgeon  among  missionaries  and  missionary  among  surgeons,  Dr 
Badrinath.  What  marks  out  Dr  Badrinath  as  a  surgeon  is  not  just  his 
extraordinary  skill  but  his  attitude  and  approach  to  eye  surgery.  He 
performs  surgery  as  a  sacrament  and  as  an  art,  with  a  sense  of  humility 
towards  the  Creator  and  as  an  instrument  of  His  Divine  Will.  Countless 
are  the  persons,  rich  and  poor,  important  and  humble,  who  have  had  their 
vision  restored  or  protected  by  Dr  Badrinath’s  care.  He  is  an  institution  in 
himself  and  Sankara  Nethralaya  is  a  landmark  in  the  map  of  Indian 
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medicine.  To  him  and  to  his  talented  and  devoted  colleagues  1  offer  my 
felicitations. 

A _ 

About  75  per  cent  of  our  people  live  in  rural  areas.  Rural  hospitals  have 
thus  come  to  occupy  a  very  special  and  crucial  place  in  our  Medical  Health 
services  system  as  it  has  been  realised  that  without  such  hospitals  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  National  Health  Programmes. 
Focussed  mainly  on  promotive  health  and  disease  prevention  measures, 
their  success  depends  as  much  on  effective  hospital  services  as  on  measures 
of  environmental  and  social  control.  In  fact  many  of  our  National  Disease 
Control  Programmes  require  a  network  of  rural  hospitals  as  an  essential 
component  of  health  facilities  for  their  success.  In  the  absence  of  hospitals 
in  their  vicinity,  the  rural  people  are  often  likely  to  forgo  treatment  rather 
than  leave  their  families  to  go  to  towns  and  cities  for  their  treatment  at 
great  economic  and  social  costs. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Medical  Research  Foundation  has  thought  of 
establishing  rural  hospitals  as  a  part  of  its  service  and  research  activities.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Rural  Eye  Hospital  of  your  Foundation  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  implementation  of  the  National  Programme  for  the 
Control  of  Blindness  launched  in  the  country  in  1976. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  the 
National  Health  Programme  on  the  Control  of  Blindness.  It  was  in  the 
early  seventies  that  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Indian  Council  of  Medical 
Research  revealed  the  magnitude  of  blindness  in  India.  It  was  then 
estimated  that  there  were  about  nine  million  people  who  were  suffering 
from  blindness;  and  even  more  significantly  that  another  45  million  have 
some  degree  of  visual  impairment.  This  was  not  only  a  formidable  medidal 
and  social  problem,  but  also  an  enormous  economic  burden  on  society. 
The  Government  of  India  realised  that  unless  a  more  comprehensive 
programme  of  Blindness  Control  is  undertaken,  no  significant 
improvement  could  be  made  in  the  situation.  The  Indian  Council  of 
Medical  Research  study  showed  that  about  55  per  cent  blindness  was  due  to 
cataract  alone.  It  now  seems  that  an  excessive  prevalence  of  cataract  is 
found  in  the  deprived  communities  in  many  developing  countries. 

Last  year,  over  9,00,000  cataract  operations  were  performed  in  India, 
most  of  them  in  rural  camps,  which  is  indeed  a  creditable  performance. 
The  present  strategy  of  a  camp  approach  to  render  eye  care  services  to  the 
people  under  the  National  Programme  for  Control  of  Blindness  needs  to  be 
studied  and  reinforced  so  that  we  may  extend  this  service  to  the 
commonest  people  in  the  remote  villages  of  India  where  proper  and 
adequate  ophthalmic  services  are  not  available. 

As  cataract  surgery  can  restore  full  eye  sight,  with  available  skills  and 
resources,  it  was  adopted  as  the  pivotal  intervention  in  the  National 
Programme  for  the  Control  of  Blindness.  The  Programme  has  also  been 
designed  to  include  intervention  measures  including  trachoma  control 
measures.  Vitamin  A  distribution  and  curative  treatment  for  cataract  and 
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other  disorders.  These  will  help  control,  at  least,  the  avoidable  forms  of 
blindness.  Such  a  comprehensive  approach  has  necessitated  the 
development  Of  a  nationwide  infrastructure  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
all  eye  diseases. 

The  National  Programme  for  the  Control  of  Blindness  has  been  trying  to 
achieve  this  objective  in  the  last  10  to  12  years.  Eye-health  care  facilities 
have  been  developed  extensively  throughout  the  country,  and  are  now 
available  in  most  of  the  health  centres  and  hospitals,  both  in  urban  and 
rural  areas.  This  institutional  network  is  however  not  yet  equipped  to 
reach  out  to  all  villages,  hamlets  and  households. 

This  is  where  the  relevance  of  the  voluntary  sector  as  represented  by  the 
Medical  Research  Foundation  comes  into  play. 

Special  emphasis  needs  also  to  be  laid  on  the  rehabilitation  and  also  on 
preventive  works  in  the  field  of  ophthalmology.  There  is  a  dire  need  for 
the  ophthalmologists  not  to  stop  short  with  only  curative  measures.  They 
should  extend  their  services  to  prevention  and  rehabilitation  aspects  of. 
blindness  also.  The  Indian  ophthalmic  world  should  strive  and  do  its 
utmost  to  cater  to  the  visual  needs  of  the  deserving  poor,  particularly  in 
rural  areas. 

The  Rural  Eye  Hospital  of  this  Foundation  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
integrate  its  services  with  that  of  the  National  Programme  for  the  Control 
of  Blindness  of  the  district,  and  participate  in  a  campaign  for  a  “cataract 
free  district”  to  become  a  model  for  other  districts  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  in 
the  neighbouring  States. 

The  Medical  Research  Foundation  has  a  tradition  of  leadership  and  I 
expect  it  to  create  a  social  and  professional  environment  conducive  to  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  set  for  ‘Health  for  AH’. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  Complex.  I  wish  Dr  Badrinath 
and  his  colleagues  all  success  in  their  noble  endeavour. 


Relevance  of  Ayurveda 


It  is  with  great  happiness  that  I  associate  myself  with  the  platinum 
jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Venkataramana  Ayurveda  College  and 
Dispensary,  Madras.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  principal,  teachers, 
students  and  employees  of  the  institution  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

The  late  V.  Krishnaswami  Iyer  established  the  Veiik&taramana 
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Ayurvedic  Dispensary  in  memory  of  his  father.  Apart  from  being  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  later  a  judge  of  the  Madras  High  Court,  Shri 
Krishnaswami  Iyer  was  a  rare  patron  of  our  traditional  science  and  culture. 
The  Madras  Sanskrit  College  and  the  Indian  Bank  are  among  the 
institutions  founded  by  him,  reflecting  his  reverential  faith  in  the  quality 
and  relevance  of  our  traditional  systems  and  disciplines.  His  services 
towards  the  progressive  development  of  Indian  society  as  a  whole,  will 
always  be  gratefully  remembered.  We  are  also  reminded  today  of  Rao 
Bahadur  A.  Krishnaswami  Iyer,  who  served  the  institution  first  as 
Correspondent  and  later  as  Secretary,  though  in  the  matter  of 
responsibility  he  proved  much  more  than  all  the  designations  of  office 
could  hope  to  signify.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  mention  the  services  rendered  to 
this  institution  by  the  late  Shri  K.  Balasubramania  Iyer  and  Sri  K. 
Chandrasekharan.  Both  were  scholars  in  Tamil,  Sanskrit  and  English 
besides  being  worth  their  weights  in  gold  as  individuals.  I  am  glad  Sri 
Venkataramani  is  carrying  on  the  work  with  the  support  of  distinguished 
persons  like  the  renowned  neuro-surgeon  Dr  B.  Ramamurti  and  other 
colleagues. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Ayurveda  colleges  of  the  country,  having  been 
established  in  1905  with  the  objective  of  providing  full-fledged  theoretical 
and  practical  training  in  Ayurveda.  The  college  was  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  Madras  in  1926  and  so  this  is  also  one  of  our  oldest 
Ayurvedic  institutions  affiliated  to  the  university.  A  large  number  of 
Ayurvedic  physicians,  scholars,  teachers  and  experts  have  emerged  from 
the  portals  of  this  institution  and  have  gone  on  to  serve  not  only  Madras 
and  the  State  of  Tamil  Nadu  but  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 

The  platinum  jubilee  of  any  institution  is  a  moment  of  joy  and  pride. 
The  more  so  when  the  public  at  large  shares  the  joy  of  the  institution.  In 
the  early  quarter  of  this  century  when  medical  facilities  were  rare,  the 
dispensary  attached  to  the  college  rendered  invaluable  help  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  It  expanded  its  activities  several  fold  when  larger  and  larger 
number  of  patients  flocked  the  dispensary. 

The  Vedas  contain  the  benediction  Jivem  Sharadah  Shatam  meaning, 
‘May  you  live  in  health  for  hundred  years!’  Ayurveda  aims  to  give  this 
blessing  practical  shape  and  prescribes  ways  and  means  for  its  attainment. 
It  is  clear  that  our  ancients  were  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  observation  as 
well  as  a  spirit  of  enquiry  which,  through  an  empirical  process  of  trial  and 
error,  took  the  shape  of  Ayurveda,  or  the  ‘Knowledge  of  Life’.  Ayurveda 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  regarded  as  a  supplementary  Veda  or  the 
fifth  Veda.  If  the  other  four  great  Vedas ,  the  Rig,  Sama,  Yajur  and 
Atharva  have  given  us  intellectual  and  spiritual  insights,  Ayurveda  tells  us 
that  the  physical  encasement  of  the  human  intellect  and  soul  must  be 
preserved  according  to  certain  principles.  The  last  of  the  four  Vedas,  the 
Atharvaveda,  in  fact,  sets  out  those  principles. 

Ayurvedic  cure  of  diseases  is  based  on  a  perception  of  physical 
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wholesome;  not  just  freedom  from  disease  but,  more  positively,  an 
active  state  of  well-being  or  aarogyam.  Ayurveda  believes  that  life  is  a 
synergy  of  several  factors — mental,  physical  and  spiritual.  And 
disturbance  in  these  leads  to  diseases,  while  balance  sustains  good 
health.  The  traditional  Vaidya  did  not  prescribe  a  patient  medicine  but 
instead  studied  the  patient,  diagnosed  the  ailment  and  prescribed  and 
dispensed  the  medicine.  He  did  not  relieve  the  symptoms  but  always 
attacked  the  root  cause  of  the  disease  and  helped  the  body  to  fight  back 
with  its  own  tonal  qualities.  The  knowledge  and  expertise  gained  in  the 
ancient  times  has  not,  however,  been  recorded  and  handed  down  for 
want  of  writing  materials  thousands  of  years  ago.  But  they  transmitted 
them  hereditarily  from  Sire  to  Son,  largely  by  word  of  mouth.  They 
however  transmitted  the  conclusions  but  did  not  always  explain  the 
premises  and  experiments  from  which  they  acquired  the  knowledge,  with 
the  result  that  later  day  practitioners  did  not  know  the  steps  through 
which  such  knowledge  was  arrived  at. 

Modern  diagnostics  has  a  limitless  range  of  equipment  at  its  disposal, 
mechanical  as  well  as  electronic.  But  it  cannot  afford  to  be  dismissive  of 
the  basic  principle  of  ancient  India’s  medical  insights.  That  principle  is 
based  on  a  combination  of  intuition  and  observation  of  which  Charaka 
and  Susruta  were  masters.  They  are  to  Ayurveda  what  the  great 
physician  Hippocrates  is  to  the  Allopathic  system  of  medicine. 

With  the  advance  of  modern  science,  the  role  of  intuition  has  tended 
to  be  downplayed.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  many  a  discovery,  later 
corroborated  by  scientific  methodology,  first  came  as  a  flash  of 
inspiration.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  Newton’s  Law  of  Gravity 
which  was  prompted  by  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree.  Einstein  once 
said,  “There  is  no  logical  way  to  the  discovery  of  these  elemental  laws. 
There  is  only  the  way  of  intuition,  which  is  helped  by  a  feeling  for  the 
order  lying  behind  the  appearance.’'  Ayurveda  provides  a  remarkable 
blend  of  intuition  and  the  empirical  approach.  Ayurvedic  medicines  were 
prepared  in  the  past  by  practising  physicians  themselves  for  the  use  of 
their  patients.  The  physicians  were  well-qualified  and  trained  in 
identifying  the  herbs  and  minerals  to  be  used.  The  physicians  were  also 
adept  in  the  art  of  modifying  and  varying  the  composition  of  any 
preparation  according  to  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  local  needs. 

The  advent  of  the  British  and  the  introduction  of  Western  medicine 
soon  downgraded  the  national  system  of  medicine  and  reduced  them  to 
the  contemptible  level  of  “native  medicine”.  Some  quacks  and 
interlopers  also  came  into  the  field  with  mystic  obscurantism  and 
completed  the  wrecking  of  a  very  distinguished  millenial  tradition.  Like 
throwing  the  baby  with  bath  water,  we  condemned  the  quacks  as  well  as 
the  indigenous  systems  of  medicine. 

Fortunately,  the  development  of  Ayurveda  gained  considerable  tempo 
during  the  Independence  movement.  The  Indian  National  Congress 
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resolved  in  1920  that  Ayurveda  should  be  recognised  as  a  National  System 
of  Medicine. 

The  foreign  power  in  India  however  chose  not  to  respond  to  those 
aspirations.  The  general  death  rate  in  “British  India”  was  22.4,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  was  162  per  thousand  and  the  expectancy  of  life  at  birth  was 
26.91  for  males  and  26.56  for  females.  The  low  state  of  public  health,  as 
reflected  in  the  high  mortality  and  morbidity  (particularly  among  mothers 
and  children),  was  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  environmental  hygiene, 
adequate  nutrition,  adequate  preventive  and  curative  health  services  and 
intelligent  co-operation  from  the  people  themselves. 

But  at  that  point  of  time  the  curative  and  preventive  health  services 
were  totally  inadequate.  There  was  one  doctor  for  63,000,  one  nurse  for 
43,000,  one  health  visitor  for  4,00,000  and  one  midwife  for  60,000  people. 

The  Government  of  India,  after  Independence,  quite  naturally  decided 
to  radically  alter  the  situation.  It  wisely  decided  to  adopt  an  all  inclusive 
approach.  This  led  to  indigenous  systems  receiving  specific  Plan  allocations 
for  development  of  Ayurveda  as  well  as  other  systems  of  Indian  medicine. 
While  the  allocation  for  Indian  medicine  during  the  First  Plan  was  only  Rs. 
40  lakh,  it  rose  to  Rs.  129  crore  during  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan. 

There  are,  at  present,  about  2.5  lakh  registered  Ayurvedic  practitioners 
serving  all  over  the  country.  There  are,  besides,  some  1500  Ayurvedic 
hospitals  with  a  bed  strength  of  more  than  16,000.  I  understand  there  are 
now  some  100  Ayurvedic  colleges  all  over  the  country  affiliated  with  43 
universities  imparting  graduate-level  education  in  Ayurveda.  About  3500 
Ayurvedic  graduates  come  out  of  the  portals  of  these  colleges  every  year 
after  graduation.  Arrangements  also  exist  for  post-graduate  training  in 
various  disciplines  of  Ayurveda  of  three  years  duration.  But  clearly,  more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  challenge  of  public  health  requires  a  multi-pronged 
approach  and  co-ordination.  The  co-ordination  will  have  to  be  both  inter- 
discipline  as  well  as  intra-discipline. 

For  instance,  within  the  Indian  systems  certain  questions  will  have  to  be 
asked  and  answered  internally,  such  as:  Are  medicinal  plants  used  in  these 
systems  becoming  extinct?  One  of  the  major  hurdles  of  Ayurvedic 
physicians  today  is  non-availability  of  “pure  and  potent”  Ayurvedic 
medicines  due  to  the  shrinking  of  medicinal  plant  reserves.  There  has  been 
no  systematic  effort  for  their  regeneration  or  cultivation.  This  is  bound  to 
result  in  the  use  of  substitutes  and  adulterants.  Since  knowledge  of 
authentic  herbs  is  rare,  the  market  tends  to  use  whatever  is  supplied  to  it 
by  drug  dealers  in  the  name  of  that  drug.  It  is  quite  natural  that  medicines 
prepared  in  this  manner  may  not  be  effective.  What  is  at  stake,  therefore, 
is  the  credibility  of  Indian  systems  of  medicine.  If  good  quality  medicines 
prepared  from  authentic  original  substances  are  not  available  to  the 
patients,  we  will  be  unable  to  provide  relief.  There  are  about  1500  plant 
species  reported  to  be  of  medicinal  value  in  the  country.  Out  of  them 
about  500  plants  are  commonly  used  in  Ayurvedic  system.  Efforts  need  be 
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made  to  make  available  these  plants  in  the  required  quantity  so  as  to 
ensure  the  production  of  -genuine  Ayurvedic  medicines. 

Another  important  question  that  needs  to  be  faced  is:  Do  we  conduct 
adequate  researches  in  various  branches  of  these  systems?  Research  on 
ingredients  used  in  indigenous  medicines,  their  qualities  and  effect  on  the 
human  frame,  their  possible  side  effects  etc.,  are  fruitful  areas  for 
investigation.  The  empirical  approach  should  yield  place  to  a  scientific 
analysis  of  cause  and  effect.  That,  in  my  view,  is  the  kind  of  approach  that 
we  need.  We  need  neither  be  idolatrous  about  our  heritage  nor 
iconoclastic.  Let  us  try  to  utilise  the  best  in  every  system  of 
medicine — Unani,  Siddha,  Ayurveda,  Homoeopathy  and  Allopathy.  The 
objective  should  be  not  the  glorification  of  a  system  but  the  cure  of  the 
patient. 

There  have  been  rapid  developments  in  the  medical  world  and  it  would 
be  desirable  for  these  systems  to  compete  with  others  and  be  up-to-date. 
The  history  of  Indian  systems  of  medicine  is,  as  we  have  seen,  glorious. 
But  we  have  to  make  its  present  and  future  equally  glorious. 

During  the  last  three  decades  and  more,  plague  is  no  longer  a  problem; 
smallpox  has  been  eradicated;  mortality  from  cholera  and  related  diseases 
has  decreased  and  malaria  brought  under  control  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  mortality  rate- per  thousand  of  population  has  been  reduced  to  14.8 
and  the  life  expectancy  at  birth  has  increased  to  58.  But  the  hospital-based 
disease  and  cure-oriented  approach  towards  the  establishment  of  medical 
services  has  benefited  the  upper  crusts  of  society  only,  specially  those  in 
urban  India.  This  approach  has  been  at  the  cost  of  providing 
comprehensive  primary  health  care  services  to  the  rural  population. 

Practitioners  of  the  indigenous  systems  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  large 
section  of  the  public  and  their  advice  will  carry  greater  and  more  natural 
conviction  with  them.  This  is  where  the  role  of  institutions  like  this 
assumes  importance. 

I  once  again  thank  the  organisers  of  these  celebrations  for  inviting  me.  I 
now  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  function  and  wishing  the 
Venkataramana  College  and  Dispensary  every  success.  May  these 
institutions  continue  to  serve  the  people  till  eternity. 


Imparting  Medical  Education 


It  is  with  a  sense  of  personal  satisfaction  that  I  associate  myself  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  Dr  M.G.R.  Medical  University.  I  must  thank  the 
Governor  of  Tamil  Nadu  who,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  has  invited 
me  to  inaugurate  it  and  the  Chief  Minister  who  has  so  warmly  endorsed 
the  invitation. 

I  was  to  have  performed  this  task  about  one-and-a-half  years  ago  when 
the  late  MGR  had  invited  me  to  do  so.  But  that  was  not  to  be  and  what, 
then,  would  have  been  a  bouquet  in  the  hand  is  now  offered  as  a  floral 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  University  should  bear  the  name  of 
M.G.R.  University  of  Medical  Education.  He  enjoyed  the  incomparable 
affection  and  esteem  of  the  people.  Only  those  who  have  seen  the 
spontaneous  surge  of  admiration  and  affection  for  him  can  believe  the 
extent  of  the  popularity  he  enjoyed.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
describe  him  as  a  charismatic  leader  par  excellence.  MGR  reciprocated 
this  with  a  limitless  love  for  the  people.  His  ability  to  interiorise  the 
difficulties  of  the  people  of  our  country,  and  initiate  measures  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings,  through  the  new  and  radical  welfare  schemes,  reflected 
MGR’s  generous  qualities  and  ideals. 

-  I  know  that  when  the  proposal  of  naming  the  University  after  him  was 
first  mooted,  the  late  Chief  Minister  who  was  then  undergoing  treatment  in 
the  USA,  opposed  it.  But  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  Tamil 
Nadu  and  others  persuaded  him  to  agree  to  giving  this  University  a  name 
that  is  not  only  appropriate  but  has  the  endorsement  of  the  entire  people. 
Thereby  the  people  of  Tamil  Nadu  have  sought  to  repay  their  debt  of 
gratitude  to  their  leader  MGR  for  all  his  services  to  the  State. 

The  M.G.R.  University  is  the  second  such  university  in  the  country.  The 
object  of  this  university  is  to  provide  for  instruction  and  training  as  well  as 
for  research,  advancement  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
medical  sciences.  Tamil  Nadu  has  a  long  history  and  tradition  in  medicine. 
In  the  field  of  modern  system  of  medicine,  the  Madras  Medical  College 
was  established  as  far  back  as  1835.  I  understand  that  there  are  eight 
medical  colleges  with  a  total  admission  capacity  of  more  than  1000  which 
now  stand  affiliated  to  M.G.R.  University.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  excellence  and  to  work  out  changes  and  reforms  that  would 
harness  medical  knowledge  completely  in  the  service  of  the  citizens  of  the 
country.  Here,  too,  is  an  opportunity  to  set  new  patterns  and  new  designs 
for  medical  education  that  can  be  emulated  by  medical  institutions  all  over 
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the  country  and  an  opportunity  again  to  research  related  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  setting  up  of  a  separate  university  for  medical  education  is  bound  to 
enthuse  and  inspire  the  growth  of  both  medicine  and  science.  The  world  of 
medicine  continuously  registers  progress  through  innumerable  researches. 
There  ate  today  medicines  which  can  easily  overcome  ailments  which  had 
long  been  regarded  as  incurable.  Through  immunological  and  surgical 
techniques  new  ground  is  broken  every  day.  The  science  of  transplantation 
has  revolutionised  medicine.  Facilities  for  leading  a  disease-free  life  are 
now  widely  available  in  the  world.  Diseases  such  as  malaria,  cholera  and 
smallpox  have  now  been  altogether  eliminated  in  many  countries.  We  in 
India  have  also  recorded  significant  progress  in  this  direction. 

Startling  progress  has  taken  place  in  the  field  of  medicine.  It  is  now 
possible  to  see  deeply  embedded  and  hitherto  unrevealed  organs  of  the 
human  body  through  the  “SCAN”  technique.  Sophisticated  instruments 
now  enable  the  science  of  medicine  to  conduct  a  large  number  of  critical 
tests  on  the  human  body.  In  these  days  when  mind-boggling  developments 
are  taking  place  in  the  world  of  medicine,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  a 
separate  university  for  medical  education  is  set  up. 

From  time  immemorial  India  has  had  a  tradition  of  encouraging  medical 
sciences.  Ancient  medical  systems  such  as  Ayurveda,  Siddha  and  Unani 
continue  to  flourish  in  our  country.  Western  colonisers  introduced 
Allopathic  medicine  in  our  country  so  as  to  provide  medical  treatment  to 
their  war-wounded  soldiers.  Hazards  of  life  in  India’s  hot  summers  led 
them  to  set  up  institutions  which  would  specialise  in  the  study  and 
treatment  of  ailments  having  their  origin  in  our  climate.  The  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  in  Calcutta,  King  Institute  at  Guindy,  here  in  Madras, 
King  George  Hospital  in  Lucknow  are  among  such  institutions.  However, 
the  medical  requirements  of  the  vast  masses  of  our  country  fell  outside 
their  scheme  of  thinking.  It  was  only  after  the  attainment  of  Independence 
that  we  were  able  to  take  medicine,  as  it  were,  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  Primary  health  centres,  maternity  wards  and  such  other  facilities 
were  set  up  at  District  and  Taluk  levels.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  average 
life  expectancy  in  India  has  risen  from  32  to  58.  This  is  an  achievement 
which  we  cite  to  those  who  seek  to  deride  our  country’s  progress.  Life 
expectancy  cannot  be  increased  without  preventive  and  curative  medical 
programmes,  better  sanitation  and  hygiene  and  appropriate  and  adequate 
food  for  the  people.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  conditions  forty  years 
ago  to  realise  the  stunning  improvements  in  medicare  that  has  overtaken 
the  country. 

When,  25  years  ago,  I  was  a  Minister  in  the  State  Government  in  Tamil 
Nadu,  one  of  the  departments  falling  within  my  charge  was  the 
Department  of  Technical  Education.  At  *that  time  I  made  a  plea  for  a 
separate  university  for  technical  education.  But  at  that  juncture  specialists 
turned  down  my  plea  on  the  ground  that  a  university  is  a  comprehensive 
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entity  which  includes  all  disciplines  of  sciences,  engineering  and  health.  I 
am  happy  that  this  attitude  has  changed  and  that  the  idea  of  a  separate 
university  for  different  disciplines  has  been  accepted.  The  setting  up  of 
Anna  University  for  Technical  Education  and  M.G.R.  University  for 
Medical  Sciences  is  a  welcome  development  in  university  education. 
Medical  education,  as  you  are  all  aware,  is  in  the  Concurrent  List  in  our 
Constitution.  Today  the  standards  of  medical  education  in  so  far  as 
modern  system  is  concerned,  are  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Council  Act.  While  the  Medical  Council  of  India  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  standards  of  medical  education  through  periodical 
inspections  of  the  medical  colleges,  the  immediate  affiliation  and  the 
immediate  supervisory  body  for  the  medical  colleges  is  the  university. 
Today  most  of  the  medical  colleges  are  affiliated  to  composite  universities 
which  have  a  number  of  wings.  Over  the  years  disciplines  which  required  a 
special  thrust  and  had  a  specialised  field  like  agriculture,  animal  husbandry 
and  engineering,  either  acquired  their  own  universities  and  campuses  or 
promoted  institutions  which  became  universities  in  their  own  way. 
Strangely,  despite  the  specialised  and  technical  nature  of  medicine,  this 
movement  did  not  start  in  the  field  of  medical  education  though  various 
committees  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India  including  the  Medical 
Education  Review  Committee  of  1983  made  specific  recommendations  for 
establishment  of  universities  of  health  sciences.  The  Medical  Education 
Review  Committee  particularly  pointed  out  that  there  were  visible 
variations  in  the  objectives  and  goals  pursued  by  the  various  educational 
institutions.  This  was  primarily  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
common  authority  to  guide,  assist  or  direct  the  various  institutions  engaged 
in  manpower  planning.  To  bring  about  this  co-ordination  there  was  need  to 
establish  universities  of  health  sciences  to  which  the  various  medical  and 
health  training  institutions  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  universities 
could  be  affiliated.  The  Committee  also  recommended  that  besides 
bringing  about  the  extremely  necessary  co-ordination,  such  universities 
could  also  become  responsible  for  launching  well  considered  initiatives  in 
the  field  of  health  planning,  health  administration,  health  economics,  etc. 
They  could  also  ensure  that  the  concept  of  the  health  team  is  inculcated  in 
the  formative  period  of  training  medical  and  health  personnel  of  various 
grades,  skills  and  competence.  And  so  this  Medical  University  represents  a 
long-felt  need.  It  is  acknowledged  that  a  separate  university  for  medical 
education  can  incorporate  studies  of  related  subjects  such  as  bio¬ 
technology,  social  and  behavioural  sciences  and  also  the  traditional  and 
indigenous  systems  of  medicine  such  as  Siddha,  Ayurveda  and  Unani. 

Certain  issues  pertaining  to  medical  education  require  attention.  One  of 
these  is  whether  the  semester  system  is  required  or  not.  Another  issue  is 
whether  the  medical  students  should  be  given  a  grounding  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine  or  whether  they  should  be  given  specialised  training. 
The  question  of  syllabus  has  also  to  be  gone  into.  Medical  care  requires 
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today  inputs  not  only  from  doctors  or  nurses  but  also  from  an  engineer,  a 
chemist,  or  a  physicist,  in  fact  from  a  whole  range  of  skills  and  disciplines, 
for  diagnosis  and  in  treatment  of  the  diseases.  There  is  need  for  greater 
research  into  areas  of  cost  of  services  so  that  optimum  use  is  made  of 
available  resources.  This  integration  encompassing  all  the  various 
disciplines  with  medical  care  and  consequently  with  medical  education, 
would  have  to  be  a  major  concern  of  health  universities.  A  separate 
university  for  medical  education  can  address  itself  to  the  task  of  tackling 
these  various  issues  effectively. 

To  develop  appropriate  manpower  planning  in  the  health  field,  to  bring 
about  changes  necessary  for  the  health  needs  in  the  community,  to  remove 
the  gap  between  what  is  known  and  what  can  be  delivered  in  terms  of 
health  care,  organisational  structures  concerned  equally  with  all  systems  of 
medicine  become  essential.  These  objectives  can  best  be  achieved  by 
universities  which  concern  themselves  wholly  and  solely  with  medical 
education  in  all  its  facets,  in  all  its  levels  and  in  all  its  forms  and  systems. 

Universities  of  such  scope  and  structure  combining  strong  services  and 
creative  components  cannot  be  contained  within  a  narrow  framework.  In 
terms  of  funding,  scope,  structure  and  academic  standing  such  universities 
have  to  be  different  so  that  by  virtue  of  their  autonomy,  flexibility  and 
excellence  they  can  be  in  the  vanguard  of  advancement  of  knowledge  in 
health  sciences. 

It  must  be  recognised  that  universities  of  health  sciences  are  not 
confined  to  medical  graduates  or  specialists  or  superspecialists.  While  there 
is  need  to  consolidate  more  than  expand  the  facilities  for  educating  and 
training  doctors,  there  is  a  glaring  need  for  expansion  of  training  of  para- 
professionals  and  workers  in  the  allied  fields.  We  need  more  technicians 
and  far  more  nurses.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  today  while  we  produce  13,000 
medical  graduates  every  year,  we  have  facilities  for  training  only  about 
8,000  nurses  while  there  is  the  need  for  four  to  five  times  that  many. 

As  you  are  aware,  in  Western  countries  it  is  customary  to  consult 
specialists  before  embarking  upon  any  course  of  treatment.  Doctors  in 
those  countries  tend  to  refer  their  patients  to  specialists  to  protect 
themselves  against  legal  proceedings  which  are  often  resorted  to  by 
patients  claiming  damages  for  errors,  negligence  and  so  on.  Taking  into 
account  the  health  requirements  of  our  people,  it  is  clear  that  India  needs 
a  large  number  of  generalists.  General  practitioners  like  Dr  Guruswami 
Mudaliar  and  Dr  Rangachari  won  the  confidence  and  acclaim  of  our 
people  of  Madras.  Our  country  needs  inexpensive  medicare  for  its  people. 
I  would  like  this  to  be  the  aim  and  motto  of  this  new  university  for  medical 
education.  In  particular  I  would  like  this  university  to  focus  its  attention  on 
the  tasks  of  providing  simple  and  inexpensive  medicare  to  our  rural  poor. 

I  am  confident  that  the  M.G.R.  University  of  Medical  Education  will 
function  in  an  exemplary  manner  and  achieve  distinction.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  Medical  University. 


Fighting  a  Social  Stigma 


I  am  glad  to  preside  over  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Hind 
Kusht  Nivaran  Sangh  and  to  address  the  gathering  of  leprosy  workers.  I 
would  at  the  outset  like  to  say  how  sorry  I  was  to  have  had  to  postpone 
the  date  fixed  earlier,  due  to  unavoidable  circumstances.  I  thank  all  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  of  re-scheduling  their  plans  and  coming  from 
far  off  places  to  attend  this  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Leprosy  remains  a  major  health  and  social  problem  in  India  accounting 
for  nearly  four  million  cases  of  the  total  12  million  estimated  cases  in  the 
world.  Leprosy  causes  great  concern  mainly  for  the  reason  that  if  not 
detected  and  treated  early,  it  can  lead  to  disablement  and  deformities 
bringing  immense  suffering  and  ostracism  of  the  patients. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  our  country,  the  prevention, 
control  and  eradication  of  leprosy  acquire  urgency,  calling  for  concerted 
efforts  of  both  the  Government  and  voluntary  organisations.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  over  150  voluntary  organisations  are  actively  participating  in  the 
leprosy  eradication  efforts  in  India  and  are  supplementing  the  Government 
programme. 

Among  such  organisations,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  is  the  Hind 
Kusht  Nivaran  Sangh.  The  Sangh  has  worked  among  leprosy  patients  using 
a  scientific  approach  and,  at  the  same  time,  imbuing  its  exertions  with 
compassion:  the  twin  wheels  on  which  all  leprosy  work  must  proceed.  The 
most  important  role  of  the  Sangh  has,  however,  been  in  ridding  society  of 
some  of  the  absurd  but  tragic  prejudices  at  work. 

Leprosy,  as  you  are  all  aware,  is  essentially  a  human  problem.  Shrouded 
in  unfounded  fear,  its  unfortunate  sufferers  go  through  the  trauma  of 
rejection  and  ostracism  by  society.  This  is  why  many  sufferers  of  leprosy 
tend  to  conceal  their  malady  and  thereby  deny  themselves  the  benefits  of 
timely  treatment. 

0  ’ 

It  is  estimated  that  over  430  million  people  live  in  leprosy  endemic 
districts  that  have  a  prevalence  rate  of  five  cases  or  more  per  1000  people. 
A  substantial  population  is  thus  exposed  to  a  greater  level  of  risk  of 
leprosy  infection,  calling  for  precautionary  and  preventive  measures. 

There  are,  however,  some  hopeful  signs.  The  present  decade  witnessed  a 
major  expansion  of  leprosy  control  work  in  India  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  with  the  help  of  Multi  Drug  Treatment  (MDT).  Rapid  cure  is 
being  brought  to  the  patients  by  providing  continuous  treatment.  At 
present,  112  out  of  196  endemic  districts  in  the  country  are  under  MDT.  It 
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is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Government  is  planning  to  bring  all  the 
endemic  districts  under  MDT  in  a  phased  manner  by  the  year  1992. 
However,  for  the  complete  success  of  MDT,  health  education  of  the 
patients,  their  families  and  the  community  will  be  essential. 

As  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  leprosy  has  long  been  associated  with 
social  stigma  arising  out  of  fear.  This  undermines  control  measures.  Unless 
people  are  taught  that  leprosy  is  curable  and  contagious  only  in  certain 
circumstances,  its  control  and  final  eradication  will  remain  a  difficult  task. 
Continuous  and  regular  treatment  is  essential  for  achieving  rapid  cure  in  a 
short  period  and  for  preventing  emergence  of  drug  resistant  strains  in 
patients  under  treatment. 

^All  these  can  be  achieved  only  by  generating  community  awareness 
through  health  education  of  the  patients,  their  families  and  the  community. 
Health  education  should,  therefore,  aim  at  producing  in  public,  patients 
and  their  families  a  reasoned  attitude  towards  leprosy  that  neither 
exaggerates  nor  minimises  the  dangers  of  the  disease.  Such  enlightenment 
and  education  need  to  be  directed  not  only  towards  the  general  public, 
patients  and  their  families,  but  also  the  medical  profession.  A  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  society,  including  the  medical  profession,  should  be 
brought  about  whereby  patients  afflicted  with  leprosy  are  treated  just  as 
patients  suffering  from  any  other  communicable  disease,  and  they  are 
helped  to  come  forward  voluntarily  and  take  treatment  while  remaining  in 
jobs.  The  family  and  community  should  help  the  patients  in  this  task  and 
should  not  create  situations  that  will  force  the  leprosy  patients  to  take  to 
begging.  The  voluntary  organisations  can  play  a  vital  role  not  only  in 
health  education  but  also  in  rehabilitation  bringing  the  much  needed 
succour  and  relief  to  leprosy  sufferers. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Hind  Kusht  Nivaran  Sangh  has  plans  to 
undertake  many  new  activities  in  the  coming  years  like  community 
awareness  programme,  setting  up  of  shoe  manufacturing  units,  community 
based  rehabilitation  and  the  like  aimed  at  bringing  relief  to  leprosy 
patients.  The  Sangh,  which  is  a  premier  voluntary  organisation  having 
branches  in  almost  all  the  States,  could  function  as  a  nodal  agency  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  activities  of  all  voluntary  organisations  with  the  Government 
programme  and  vice  versa  as  envisaged  in  the  Swaminathan  Committee’s 
Report  on  the  Eradication  of  Leprosy. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Government  of  Orissa  has  already  declared  the 
Orissa  State  Branch  of  the  Hind  Kusht  Nivaran  Sangh  as  the  nodal 
organisation  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  leprosy  cured  persons. 

Another  important  role  that  I  could  visualise  for  the  Sangh  in  the 
present  context  would  be  care  of  the  cured.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
multi-drug  regime,  a  large  number  of  patients  will  become  non-infective, 
but  in  majority  of  the  cured  cases,  the  sensory  loss  may  be  permanent  and 
sensation  in  the  affected  parts  may  not  be  restored.  In  such  cases,  they 
should  be  taught  how  to  protect  their  affected  parts  from  being  damaged 
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while  at  work.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sangh  and  its  branches  will  help  in 
realising  the  National  Leprosy  Eradication  Programme,  within  the 
targetted  period  of  the  year  AD  2000.  May  success  attend  their  efforts. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send  my  best  wishes  to  all 
those  leprosy  workers  who  are  silently  but  tirelessly  working  in  the  remote 
corners  of  the  country  for  the  eradication  of  the  scourge  of  leprosy. 


IV 

EDUCATION,  ART  AND  CULTURE 


A  University  in  Miniature 


I  am  delighted  to  associate  myself  with  the  silver  jubilee  celebrations  of 
the  Maulana  Azad  Educational  Campus  at  Aurangabad.  I  would  like  to 
convey  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Maulana  Azad  Educational  Society  and  to 
its  President,  Dr  Rafiq  Zakaria,  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to  me  to 
participate  in  this  programme.  I  am  aware  of  the  useful  work  done  by  this 
Society  and  its  President,  my  good  friend  Dr  Zakaria  and  it  has  long  been 
my  desire  to  visit  it.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  ‘time’  for  everything  and 
I  believe  it  was  intended  that  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  this 
Society  at  the  time  when  the  nation  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  the  Great  Son  of  India,  whose  name  it  bears. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  extend  my  warm  felicitations  to  all  the  institutions 
and  individuals  associated  with  this  Campus.  Twenty-five  years  constitute  a 
significant  phase  in  the  life  of  any  institution  or  individual.  Not  so  young  as 
to  be  inexperienced,  nor  so  old  as  to  be  immobilised,  the  Maulana  Azad 
Educational  Campus  is  at  its  creative  best  today. 

Quite  appropriately,  Smt  Indira  Gandhi  had  said:  “The  Campus  seems 
to  be  a  fine  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  grafting  on  the  old  the 
requirements  of  the  present.”  The  Campus  has  grown  in  the  last  25  years 
into  what  can  be  described  as  a  university  in  miniature,  imparting  higher 
education  in  a  variety  of  disciplines.  It  has  doubtless  been  inspired  in  its 
development  by  the  name  of  Maulana  Azad. 

Today,  the  nation  recalls  with  reverential  gratitude,  Maulana  Saheb’s 
unique  contribution  to  the  Indian  renaissance.  Many  a  great  person  had 
been  enlisted  by  the  freedom  struggle,  each  bringing  his  or  her  own 
valuable  personality  and  talent  to  the  cause.  If  one  brought  organising 
ability,  another  brought  intellectual  sharpness  and  yet  another  great 
sincerity  and  dedication.  But  Maulana  Saheb  brought  with  him  a  rare 
combination  of  head  and  heart,  an  inspiration  that  was  at  once  intellectual 
and  emotional,  and  a  dedication  that  proceeded  from  both  the  signals  of 
the  mind  and  the  promptings  of  conscience.  In  short,  Maulana  Saheb 
symbolised  in  his  person  the  very  spirit  of  our  national  struggle.  Acharya 
Kripalani  summed  up  Maulana  Saheb’s  role  in  the  following  words: 

“He  was  a  great  divine  and  if  he  had  just  confined  himself  to  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  his  people  he  would  have  been  the  first  in  the  field.  He  was  a 
great  orator  and  if  he  had  simply  remained  an  orator  the  nation  would 
have  remembered  him  among  the  country’s  great  orators.  He  was  a  great 
scholar  and  if  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  scholarship  he  would  have  been  a 
leader  in  that  field  but  his  merit  lay  in  this  that  he  thought  that  all 
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scholarship,  all  knowledge  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  all  his  historical 
knowledge,  would  be  worth  little  if  the  country  was  not  free.” 

And  so  Maulana  Saheb  placed  his  talents  and  his  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  freedom  movement.  But  his  vision  went  beyond  the  attainment  of 
freedom.  He  was  able  to  see  that  freedom  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  but 
that  it  must  be  followed  by  a  consolidation  of  the  spirit  of  the  freedom 
movement.  He  knew  in  the  core  of  his  being  that  freedom  would  avail 
little  if  it  did  not  lead  to  unity  among  our  people.  Maulana  Saheb  once 
said,  “If  you  like  good  you  have  to  revile  evil  and  if  you  want  to  please 
God  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  displeasing  Satan.”  The  ‘good’  that 
Maulana  Azad  had  in  mind  for  India  consisted  of  her  great  legacy  of  a 
composite  culture  and  her  future  destiny  as  a  modern  and  progressive 
nation.  The  ‘evil’  that  Maulana  Saheb  saw  was  the  disharmony  between 
the  main  communities  of  India.  To  further  that  good  and  to  put  down  the 
evil,  Maulana  Saheb  dedicated  his  life. 

When  the  task  of  governing  free  India  fell  on  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  it  was 
inevitable  that  Azad  became  Panditji’s  trusted  colleague  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  the  new  nation’s  progressive  policies. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  in  1947,  Maulana  Saheb  was  entrusted  by  Pandit 
Nehru  with  the  portfolio  of  Education  which  he  held  continuously  until  his 
death  in  1958.  His  tenure  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  pioneering  in 
more  senses  than  one.  It  was  in  this  period  that  education  first  came  to  be 
viewed  as  something  more  than  the  imparting  of  book-knowledge. 
Scientific  and  technical  education,  teachers’  training,  language  training, 
schemes  of  scholarship  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes  and  other 
Backward  Classes — all  these  took  shape  in  these  years.  Although  Maulana 
Azad  never  used  the  phrase,  it  was  in  his  stewardship  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  that  the  Government  of  India  first  came  to  view  education  as  an 
investment  in  human  resource.  To  Maulana  Saheb  also  goes  the  credit  of 
giving  technical  education  and  scientific  research  their  due  place  on  the 
educational  canvas.  Maulana  Saheb’s  stewardship  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  is  fondly  remembered  by  all  those  who  were  privileged  to  watch 
it. 

The  Maulana  Azad  Education  Society  seeks  to  embody  his  ideals.  It 
does  so  not  just  in  its  educational  aims  but  also  in  its  socio-cultural 
direction. 

I  am  reminded  on  this  occasion  of  the  words  of  the  other  teacher  and 
savant,  Dr  S.  Radhakrishnan,  who  said  at  the  time  of  the  passing  away  of 
Maulana  Saheb: 

“He  stood  for  what  one  may  call  the  emancipated  mind,  the  mind  which  is 
free  from  narrow  prejudices  of  race  or  language,  province  or  dialect, 
religion  or  caste.  We  had  in  Maulana  Saheb  the  civilized  mind....  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  will  not  see  the  like  of  him  again,  a  great  man,  a  man  of 
stately  presence,  indomitable  courage  and  fearlessness,  that  is  what 
Maulana  was.” 
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Over  the  years  since  Independence,  as  a  nation,  we  have  progressed 
spectacularly.  Our  granaries  are  full,  our  factories  hum,  our  scientists 
break  new  ground  continuously,  our  markets  bustle.  But  surely  material 
progress  is  not  the  only  criterion  of  health.  The  quality  of  life  is  best 
reflected  in  the  manner  in  which  man  treats  man.  And  by  this  parameter, 
we  have  to  admit  that  the  India  of  Gandhiji’s  and  Panditji’s  and  Maulana 
Saheb’s  dreams  has  not  yet  been  realized.  Goldsmith  wrote: 

“Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.” 

Our  endeavours  since  Independence  have  not  inculcated  the  values  of 
togetherness  and  Indianness.  We  find  to  our  great  regret  that  narrowness 
of  mind,  prejudices  and  blind  hatred  prevail  over  larger  and  more  civilized 
instincts.  The  large-hearted  and  broadminded  spirit  that  informed  the 
freedom  movement  has  disappeared  and  in  its  place  the  constricting 
considerations  of  caste,  creed,  language  and  province  have  reared  their 
ugly  head. 

We  have  got  over  many  shortages  of  physical  goods  but  a  famine  of 
idealism  has  overtaken  us.  One  feels  like  asking,  with  William 
Wordsworth: 

“Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam? 

Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream?” 

When  I  see  many  centres  of  learning  today  allowing  themselves  to  be 
used  as  nurseries  for  regionalism,  casteism  and  separatism,  I  cannot  but 
pause  and  reflect.  Are  we  as  a  nation  treading  the  path  that  the  leaders  of 
our  freedom  had  charted  for  us?  Something  vital  seems  to  6e  slipping 
through  our  fingers,  something  that  is  important  to  us  as  human  beings. 

India  has  had  its  share  of  crises  in  the  past  when  our  political,  economic 
and  social  structures  have  received  challenges.  But  the  present  times  are 
exposing  all  of  us  to  a  different  kind  of  test  altogether.  What  is  at  stake 
today  is  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  our  entity  as  the  common 
legatees  of  Bharat. 

India  is  a  precious  fabric,  woven  over  centuries,  with  multi-textured  and 
multi-hued  strands.  Its  different  languages,  religions  and  cultures  together 
enrich  and  sustain  the  whole.  No  single  strand  outdoes  or  outshines  others. 
The  beauty  and  strength  of  each  lies  in  the  pattern  of  the  totality  of  the 
fabric.  A  tear  or  cleavage  in  any  part  of  the  fabric  necessarily  spoils  the 
whole. 

Today  the  strength,  resilience  and  wholesomeness  of  this  fabric  of  ours  is 
under  attack.  Divisions  and  animosities  gnaw  at  its  cohesion.  We  must 
ensure  that  this  trend  is  arrested.  Governments  can  and  do  act  but, 
essentially,  the  real  strength  must  come  from  society’s  own  inner  resources. 

Tolerance  has  been  the  hallmark  of  our  society;  ahimsa  its  dharma. 
Every  community  and  denomination  in  our  land  wishes  to  live  in  unity 
with  the  other,  in  self-respect  and  dignity.  This  quality  of  the  nation  has  in 
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the  past  been  seen  by  adventurers  from  across  our  borders  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  They  have  come  to  conquer  only  to  find  that  they  —  themselves 
have  got  conquered.  Nobody  has  ever  ‘converted’  India:  India’s  composite 
culture  has  converted  the  convertors  to  Indianness.  But  today  the 
challenge  does  not  come  on  horseback  through  mountain  passes  or  on 
ships.  It  comes  from  within.  Communalism  and  terrorism  try  to  disrupt  the 
even  tenor  of  life  and  plunge  society  into  chaos.  This  is  dangerous.  The 
time  has  now  come  for  our  people  to  take  their  feelings  forward  towards 
an  affirmation  of  faith  in  our  unity  and  pride,  in  our  freedom.  Dr 
Radhakrishanan  said  not  long  ago:  “In  silence  the  cruellest  lies  are  told. 
When  great  wrongs  are  committed,  it  is  criminal  to  be  silent  in  the  hope 
that  truth  will,  one  day  find  its  voice.” 

In  a  democratic  society  one  should  speak  out  for  truth  and  justice  and 
not  shut  our  eyes  ostrich-like  to  things  which  we  prefer  not  to  see.  We,  the 
people  of  India,  see  the  divisive  forces  raising  their  ugly  head  and  yet  do 
not  condemn  them  saying  it  is  for  the  Government  to  tackle  this  problem. 
We  abhor  violence  and  yet  turn  a  blind  eye  to  it  blaming  the  law  enforcing 
authority.  We  do  not  as  a  people  set  our  face  against  these  anti-social 
activities. 

This  is  where,  I  believe,  education  comes  into  the  picture.  It  is  through 
education  imparted  in  campuses  such  as  this  that  the  dormant  best  in  man 
can  be  brought  out  and  developed.  In  the  seats  of  learning,  the  human 
mind  is  at  its  receptive  best,  capable  of  constructive  assimilation  and 
synthesis.  As  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  in  an  address  to  the  Allahabad 
University:  “A  University  stands  for  humanism,  for  tolerance,  for  reason, 
for  the  adventure  of  the  ideas  and  for  the  search  of  truth.  It  stands  for  the 
onward  march  of  the  human  race  towards  higher  objectives.  If  the 
Universities  discharge  their  duties  adequately  then  it  is  well  with  the  nation 
and  the  people.” 

The  students  of  the  various  institutions  run  by  the  Maulana  Azad 
Educational  Society  will  be  fulfilling  a  great  destiny  if  they  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  vaules  of  patriotism  and  harmony  among  our  people,  as 
Maulana  Saheb  did  in  his  own  life  time.  Education  plays  a  great  role  in  a 
nation’s  value-system.  It  is  with  this  realization  that  the  new  education 
policy  seeks  to  so  orient  the  process  of  education  that  the  young  are  made 
to  realize  that  an  organised  society  can  be  sustained  only  adhering  to  and 
enforcing  some  norms  of  social,  political  and  economic  behaviour.  The 
policy  acknowledges  the  fact  that  effective  measures  must  be  taken  to 
educate  the  people  about  the  freedom  struggle,  the  value  of  national 
cohesion,  the  danger  of  communal  and  caste  factionalism  and  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  composite  culture  of  India. 

May  I  conclude  with  the  famous  lines  of  Gurudev  Tagore: 

“Where  the  mind  is  without  fear  and  the  head  is  held  high,  where 
knowledge  is  free;  Where  the  world  has  not  been  broken  up  into  fragments 
by  narrrow  domestic  walls;  Where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has  not  lost 
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its  way  into  the  dreary  desert  sand  of  dead  habit;  Into  that  heaven  of 
freedom,  My  Father,  let  my  country  awake.” 

With  these  words,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  participating  in  the  silver 
jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Maulana  Azad  Educational  Campus.  I  wish  its 
initiators,  teachers  and  students  every  happiness,  success,  and  fulfilment. 
May  minds  as  emancipated  and  civilized  as  Maulana  Saheb  emerge  from 
this  Campus. 


Living  upto  Vivekananda’s  Ideals 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  the  silver  jubilee  celebrations  of  the 
Vivekananda  Education  Society  and  I  must  thank  the  Society  for  inviting 
me  to  do  so. 

May  I  offer  my  felicitations  to  all  those  associated  with  the  Society,  on 
this  happy  occasion.  The  completion  of  a  quarter  century  of  activity  is  a 
significant  event.  It  can  enable  the  Society  to  see  the  distance  covered,  as 
well  as  the  journey  that  lies  ahead.  It  can  also  enable  the  Society  to  see  as 
to  how  far  it  has  succeeded  in  living  up  to  the  ideals  of  the  great 
personality  whose  name  it  bears. 

It  is  gratifying  that  this  function  is  taking  place  in  the  125th  year  of 
Swami  Vivekananda’s  birth.  This  Society  was  set  up  when  the  nation  was 
celebrating  Swami  Vivekananda’s  birth  centenary;  it  is  25  years  old  when 
Swamiji’s  125th  year  is  celebrated.  It  will  be  50  when  Swamiji’s  150th  year 
is  celebrated.  The  sequence  is  not  without  importance.  For  one  thing  it 
shows  that  Swami  Vivekananda  was  about  one  century  ahead  of  his  time. 
It  also  shows  that  if  he  had  not  been  born  when  he  was  born,  the  Indian 
renaissance  would  have  been  that  much  later  in  coming. 

Sri  Ramakrishna  passed  on  to  his  25  year-old  disciple  in  1886  a  divine 
mission,  divinely  ordained.  Isherwood  records  that  once  in  his  last  illness 
while  Sri  Ramakrishna  was  hardly  able  to  speak,  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
paper:  “Naren  will  teach  others.”  When  Vivekananda  protested, 
Ramakrishna  said,  “You  will  have  to.  Your  very  bones  will  make  you  do 
it.”  Vivekananda  kept  his  Master’s  word.  He  knew,  perhaps,  that  hfe  did 
not  have  too  much  time  to  fulfil  that  mission.  And  so  he  packed  into  his 
short  life  activities  which  would  have  taken  others  a  century  to  perform. 
He  raised  the  banner  of  Indian  culture  and  philosophy  in  far  off  lands  and 
among  its  people.  He  set  in  motion  social  reforms  and  a  cleansing  of  the 
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Hindu  religion  of  its  archaic  and  obscurantist  practices.  He  gave  to  the 
country  an  order  of  monks  whose  dedication  and  service  to  humanity 
have  compelled  the  admiration,  nay,  adoration  of  the  people. 

Swami  Vivekananda  was  a  man  among  men  and  a  monk  among  monks. 
His  flashing  eyes,  booming  voice  and  giant  strides  transfused  a  unique 
energy  into  India’s  veins.  From  Kashmir  to  the  last  rocks  of  India,  south 
of  Kanyakumari,  the  country  felt  his  presence  and  was  stirred  by  it.  Ever 
since  then,  the  words  of  this  monk  have  pulsated  with  the  pulse  of  our 
nation  and  have  kept  time  with  the  heartbeat  of  our  people.  It  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  incredible  that  a  spiritual  leader,  howsoever  strong  his 
mystic  appeal,  should  influence  his  people  as  a  whole.  But  Swami 
Vivekananda  was  much  more  than  an  ordinary  spiritual  leader. 
Vivekananda  was  keenly  aware  of  the  social  issues  of  the  time.  He  did 
not  wish  to  offer  religion  as  a  palliative  to  a  humanity  steeped  in  poverty 
and  misery.  He  declared:  “I  do  not  believe  in  a  God  or  religion  which 
cannot  wipe  the  widow’s  tears  or  bring  a  piece  of  bread  to  the  orphan’s 
mouth.  Where  should  you  go  to  seek  God?  Are  not  all  the  poor,  the 
miserable,  the  weak,  Gods?  Why  not  worship  them  first?  I  believe  in 
God  and  I  believe  in  Man.  I  believe  in  helping  the  miserable.  I  believe 
even  in  going  to  hell  to  save  others.” 

During  the  same  year,  he  wrote  to  an  Indian  follower  who  was  wanting 
to  become  a  monk: 

“The  gerua  robe  is  not  for  resignation.  It  is  the  banner  for  heroic 
work.  You  must  give  your  body,  mind  and  speech  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  You  have  read — Matru  Devo  Bhava,  Pitru  Devo  Bhava , 
but  I  say  Daridra  Devo  Bhava .  ” 

In  this,  Swami  Vivekananda  powerfully  anticipated  the  concept  of 
daridranarayana  which  the  Father  of  the  Nation,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  was 
to  give  to  us  some  decades  later.  Not  only  was  Vivekananda  aware  of  the 
socio-economic  priorities  that  faced  India,  but  he  knew  also  how  to 
present  those  priorities  to  different  narts  of  our  country.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  the  South  of  India  venerates  Sri  Krishna  as  Parthasarathi — 
Arjuna’s  charioteer.  Writing  to  a  fm  d  in  Madras,  Swami  Vivekananda 
put  his  message  most  appositely  thus: 

“Parthasarathi  is  ready  to  be  our  sarathi.  In  His  name  and  with 
eternal  faith  in  Him,  we  must  set  fire  to  the  mountain  of  misery  that 
has  been  heaped  upon  India  for  ages,  and  it  shall  be  burned  down. 
Hundreds  will  fall  in  the  struggle,  but  hundreds  will  be  ready  to  take 
it  up.  March  on;  the  Lord  is  our  General.  Do  not  look  back  to  see 
who  falls — forward — onward!  Thus  and  thus  we  shall  go  on, 
brethren.  One  falls  and  another  takes  up  the  work.” 

Those  words  embody  the  message  of  Karmayoga  that  the  Gita  teaches. 
Vivekananda  has  infused  the  Geetopadesa  with  life  in  a  manner  which 
Vyasa  himself  would  have  acknowledged  as  truly  masterful. 

Vivekananda  believed  in  education  as  an  instrument  for  human 
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progress.  But  he  scoffed  at  the  importance  being  given  to  book-learning 
and  memory-training.  He  said: 

“Education  is  not  the  amount  of  information  that  is  put  in  your 
brain  and  runs  riot  there,  undigested  ail  your  life.  We  must  have 
life-building,  man-making,  character-making,  assimilation  of  ideas. 
If  education  is  identical  with  information,  the  libraries  are  the 
greatest  sages  of  the  world  and  encyclopaedias  are  the  rishss . 

And  he  quoted  an  old  Sanskrit  stanza  to  the  effect  that  the  pacK-animal 
carrying  its  load  of  sandalwood  knows  only  the  weight  and  not  the  value  oi 
the  sandalwood.  The  religious  bigot  who  carries  only  the  text  of  his 
scriptures  on  his  head,  is  like  that  unfortunate  creature.  His  bounty  is 
wasted  on  him  because  he  does  not  realize  its  content. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  fit  a  person  to  face  the  basic  challenges  of 
life.  What,  in  our  context,  are  these  challenges?  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  cast 
a  long  gaze.  India  that  consists  of  diverse  regions,  talking  different 
languages,  following  different  religions,  customs  and  traditions  was  welded 
together  into  a  nation  by  the  renaissance  represented  by  Swami 
Vivekananda  and  then,  in  our  times,  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  The  concept  of 
Indian  nationalism  took  root  and  grew  into  a  mighty  movement  for 
freedom  and  independence.  This  task  was  achieved  by  the  educated 
leaders  from  the  four  comers  of  India.  In  inculcating  the  spirit  of 
nationalism,  democracy  and  freedom,  noble  service  was  rendered  by  our 
academic  institutions.  It  would  be  useful  to  ask,  are  the  institutions  of 
education  today  carrying  on  the  rich  tradition  of  yesteryears  or  are  they 
allowing  themselves  to  be  used  as  nurseries  for  seeds  of  regionalism, 
casteism  and  separatism?  We  find  that  instead  of  broadening  their  vision, 
students  are  priding  themselves  on  narrow  regionalism.  Such  an  attitude  if 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked  will  shatter  the  national  fabric  and  push  us 
back  to  medieval  times.  This  situation  poses  a  challenge  to  life,  collective 
and  individual,  in  India  and  our  youth  must  meet  that  challenge  whenever 
they  encounter  it. 

Friends,  as  you  are  aware,  this  is  the  fortieth  year  of  our  Independence. 
But,  as  we  celebrate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  our  Independence,  deep 
anxieties  assail  us.  Like  an  eclipse  over  the  radiant  sun  at  noon,  communal 
violence  and  political  terrorism  cast  their  shadow  over  our  lives.  The  cult 
of  terrorism  being  blind  and  heartless,  attacks  innocent  people — simple 
men,  women  and  children  who  have  committed  no  crime,  offered  no 
provocation.  Never  before  has  the  nation  faced  such  fierce  onslaughts. 
While  the  principal  responsibility  to  combat  terrorist  violence  rests  with  the 
agencies  of  the  State,  the  people  of  India  must  support  the  efforts  of  the 
State  with  poise  and  maturity.  I  know  fully  well  that  grave  provocations 
are  being  offered  to  the  traditional  values  of  our  society.  But  I  would  like 
to  commend  for  your  consideration  the  words  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru: 

“The  consequences  of  acting  in  passion  are  always  bad  for  an 
individual,  but  they  are  infinitely  worse  for  a  nation.” 
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This  is  the  time  for  the  people  of  India,  irrespective  of  religion,  region 
or  language;,  to  rise  above  all  sectarian  loyalties  to  the  ultimate  loyalty 
towards  the  nation.  I  am  confident  that  the  ancient  wisdom  of  our  people 
which  has  bound  them  together  in  a  unity  that  encompasses  their 
diversities,  will  sustain  us  in  the  task  of  meeting  the  challenges  that  face 
us.  There  is  no  force,  internal  or  external,  which  seeks  to  disrupt  our  life 
and  impede  our  progress,  that  we  cannot  meet  if  we  remain  united, 
confident  and  disciplined.  We  must  recapture  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
involvement  that  ^marked  our  freedom  struggle,  linking  the  people  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  a  common  endeavour.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  that 
the  people  of  India  have  the  capacity  to  forge  unity  and  solidarity 
whenever  the  nation’s  interests  so  demand. 

In  this,  the  example  of  Swami  Vivekananda  will  be  to  us,  a  beacon  light 
of  strength  and  inspiration. 

“Lives  of  great  men  remind  us 
That  we  make  our  life  sublime”. 

Let  us  all  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  nara  sardula  Swami  Vivekananda  and 
try  to  follow  his  message  with  full  faith  and  confidence. 

With  these  words,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  felicitating  the  Vivekanand 
Education  Society  on  its  silver  jubilee.  May  it  always  live  up  to  the  ideals 
of  the  Great  One  whose  name  it  bears. 


Preserving  Artistic  Heritage 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  participate  in  the  diamond  jubilee 
celebrations  of  the  All  India  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  (AIFACS).  As 
one  who  has  seen  AIFACS  grow  over  the  larger  part  of  its  sixty  years,  I 
derive  an  immense  satisfaction  today. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  warm  felicitation  to  all  those  connected  with 
the  Society,  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  A'  shastiabdapoorti,  be  it  in  the 
life  of  an  individual  or  an  institution  is  an  event  of  great  significance.  It  is 
an  occasion  when  one  recalls  with  pleasure  the  useful  work  done  in  the 
past  and  rededicates  oneself  for  continued  service  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  tribute  to  the 

illustrious  Ukil  brothers — Sarada,  Barada  and  Ranada — whose  initiative 

% 

led  to  the  founding  of  AIFACS.  They  belong  to  that  select  band  of  artists 
and  art-lovers  whose  interest  goes  beyond  connoisseurship.  The  Ukil 
brothers  wished  to  create  a  platform  and  a  forum  in  which  our  arts  could 
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find  expressibn  and  on  which  different  artistic  traditions  and  practices 
could  interact,  for  their  mutual  enlightenment  and  benefit. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  AIFACS  was  founded,  namely,  in  1928,  our 
arts  were  withering  away  under  the  supercilious  disregard  of  the  colonial 
empire.  The  Raj  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  the  Indian  art.  They 
regarded  our  artistic  traditions  obsolete  and  anomalous.  Even  the  Indian 
people,  aping  the  ruler’s  ways,  showed  contempt  to  our  ancient  arts.  As  a 
consequence  our  arts  became  dormant  but  not  dead;  nor  did  they  lose 
their  vitality  for  revival. 

Following  Gurudev  Tagore’s  example,  far-sighted  persons  like  Smt  • 
Rukmini  Devi  Arundale,  Smt  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  and  the  Ukil 
brothers  here  in  Delhi  began  to  take  a  conscious  interest  in  our  arts,  and 
to  bring  them  out  of  the  dark  corners  of  neglect  and  decay.  AIFACS 
played  a  unique  and  salutary  role  in  the  same  direction.  By  organizing  an 
Indian  Art  Exhibition  in  London  in  1929,  AIFACS  opened  British  eyes  to 
our  artistic  legacy.  Mr  William  Rothenstein,  the  then  Principal  of  Royal 
College  of  Art,  London,  remarked:  “It  is  well  that  we  in  England  should 
know  how  living  Indian  painters  see  and  feel.” 

This  was  the  first  major  exposition  of  Indian  art  abroad.  Diplomatic 
missions  in  U  K  from  other  countries  appreciated  the  exhibition  and 
invited  it  to  visit  their  respective  countries.  AIFACS  thus  came  to  arrange 
Indian  art  exhibitions  in  other  continental  countries.  There  was  also 
another  specific  achievement.  The  Government  of  Britain  selected  six 
AIFACS-sponsored  artists  and  invited  them  to  make  paintings  for  India 
House,  London.  The  paintings  executed  by  these  prominent  Indian  artists 
under  the  leadership  of  Sarada  Ukil  are  still  the  pride  of  India  House. 
Thereafter  AIFACS  and  art  exhibitions  became  synonymous.  Artists  from 
all  over  India  took  their  work  overseas,  and  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  national  ethos  and  consciousness  of  our  artistic  heritage  arose 
as  a  result. 

Today  when  we  meet  to  celebrate  the  diamond  jubilee  of  AIFACS  we 
celebrate  not  just  the  completion  of  sixty  years  by  it,  but  we  celebrate  the 
vigour,  vitality  and  undying  continuity  of  India’s  artistic  sensibility.  We 
celebrate  its  wide  and  universally  acknowledged  appeal. 

AIFACS  is  much  more  than  a  society.  It  is  a  landmark  in  the  life  of  the 
city.  For  decades  people  have  come  to  AIFACS  to  see  its  high-quality 
exhibitions  of  paintings,  photographs,  graphics,  sculpture  and  handcrafted 
objects  representing  the  artistic  traditions  of  our  country.  And  they  have 
gone  back  not  just  satisfied  but  educated.  Few  institutions  can  claim  to 
enjoy  AIFACS  stature  either  for  the  quality  of  its  exhibitions  or  the  quality 
of  its  larger  service  to  the  arts. 

I  remember  the  time  when  AIFACS  was  virtually  the  only  organization 
of  its  kind  in  Delhi.  The  concept  of  an  ‘Art  Gallery’  was  not  as  well-known 
then  as  it  is  now,  while  the  concept  of  a  complex  which  combined  an 
exhibition  venue  with  a  theatre,  and  plastic  arts  with  performing  arts,  was 
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altogether  uncommon.  Ever  since  its  inception,  AIFACS  has  played  a 
central,  leading  and  exemplary  role  in  the  capital’s  artistic  life.  AIFACS 
has,  in  fact,  prepared  the  ground  for  the  work  which  has  later  been  taken 
up  on  a  systematic  basis  by  the  Lalit  Kala  Akademi.  Born  twenty  years 
before  Independence  and  some  thirty  years  before  the  great  Akademis. 
AIFACS  was  the  forerunner  to  these  later  institutions.  . 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  AIFACS  continues  to  play  the  role  of 
friend,  philosopher  and  guide  to  countless  painters,  sculptors  and  artists 
throughout  India.  The  list  of  future  exhibition  commitments  goes  to 
establish,  AIFACS  will  always  play  that  role  with  distinction. 

An  artist,  be  ever  so  gifted,  requires  two  things  above  all  others: 
Inspiration  and  Recognition.  Inspiration  is  something  which  cannot  be 
contrived.  It  must  come  to  the  artist  as  an  urge  for  self-expression.  But 
recognition  is  something  which  can  and  must  be  provided  to  the  artist. 

Art  reached  great  peaks  only  when  there  was  royal  or  religious 
patronage  of  the  inspired  artists.  The  vast  cave  frescoes  at  Ajanta, 
portraying  as  they  do  Buddhist  themes  with  great  and  moving  realism, 
were  the  products  of  deeply  felt  veneration  for  the  theme  as  well  as  the 
Sangha’s  backing.  Similarly,  the  development  of  Mughal  painting  is  directly 
ascribable  to  patronage  by  the  Court,  which  reached  its  zenith  in  the  reign 
of  Jahangir.  If  Jahangir’s  interest  in  birds  and  flowers  led  to  naturalism 
predominating  the  miniatures  of  his  time,  the  Rajasthani  and  Kangra 
schools  pursued  the  Krishna  legend  with  great  success. 

The  British  period  saw  a  great  interest  in  portraiture,  with  Raja  Ravi 
Varma  using  the  styles  of  painting  of  the  Victorian  era,  but  depicting 
themes  from  our  legend  and  mythology  that  appealed  to  our  psyche.  In  all 
these-— Ajanta,  Mughal  and  other  miniatures,  Ravi  Varma— we  see  not 
only  inspiration  and  patronage  but  a  third  factor;  a  national  identity. 

With  the  flowering  of  the  Bengal  School  of  Paintinjg  under  Gurudev’s 
influence,  an  altogether  new  and  dynamic  expression  of  our  ancient  artistic 
identity  came  into  its  own.  Ancient  tradition  emerged  as  pulsations  of  the 
Indian  Renaissance  and  acquired  line,  definition  and  shape  in  the  paintings 
of  the  Tagore  family,  of  Nandalal  Bose  and  Jamini  Ray.  Scenes  from 
India’s  every  day  life  have  recurred  again  and  again,  thereafter.  Amrita 
Sher  Gil  for  instance,  achieved  a  rare  lyricism  in  her  depiction  of  simple 
Indian  faces  and  forms.  There  was  no  artifice  in  these  paintings.  New  as 
they  were,  Amrita  Sher  Gil’s  paintings  seemed  to  be  organically  and 
philosophically  related  to  the  cave  artists  of  Ajanta.^The  same  soft  lines, 
soft  tones  and  soft  expressions  were  to  be  seen.  And  yet  a  certain  strength 
underlay  the  softness  of  line  and  hue. 

Today,  the  influence  of  the  many  global  schools  of  art  including  what  is 
rather  loosely  called  “modern”  is  also  spreading  in  India.  Outstanding 
painters  like  M.F.  Hussain  have  excelled  in  modern  art  and  won  acclaim, 
both  within  and  outside  the  country. 

Thanks  to  the  tradition  in  villages,  our  folk  arts,  crafts,  theatre,  etc., 
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have  been  preserved  by  them  in  spite  of  neglect  and  contempt  heaped  on 
them.  For  centuries,  these  simple  people  of  India  have  expressed 
themselves  through  song  and  dance,  through  our  myriad  forms  of  crafts 
and,  in  the  case  of  some  gifted  persons  like  Munshi  Prem  Chand,  through 
immortal  writing.  The  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  deserves  praise  for  reviving 
these  folk  arts  and  according  them  recognition  at  a  national  level.  There 
has  been  a  new  realisation  of  the  greatness  of  these  arts  and  their  value  to 
community  life. 

I  am  sure  in  the  years  to  come  AIFACS  will  continue  to  provide  our 
great  community  of  artists  with  assistance  in  the  twin  requirements  of 
inspiratiocum-patronage  and  that  it  will  also  give  thought  to  the  need  for 
a  sense  of  identity  in  artistic  expression. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  open  its  diamond  jubilee  exhibition 
and  in  extending  to  AIFACS  my  best  wishes  for  its  continuing  success  and 
usefulness. 


Kindling  the  Light  of  Literacy 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  inaugurate 
the  first  Conference  of  the  All-India  Committee  for  Eradication  of  Illiteracy 
among  Women. 

The  Committee  has  done  well  to  focus  attention  on  the  fact  that 
illiteracy  continues  to  prevail  over  a  large  section  of  India’s  women.  It  is 
true  we  have  made  great  strides  in  advancing  education  at  all  levels, 
including  the  primary  and  elementary  level.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  children 
in  the  age  group  6-11  are  enrolled  and  more  <han  50  per  cent  in  that  age 
group  are  in  school.  Yet  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  statistics  tell 
us  only  part  of  the  story.  There  is  still  a  substantial  lag  in  respect  of  girls 
even  though  their  proportion  at  school  has  risen  to  77  per  cent  in  primary 
schools  and  36  per  cent  in  upper  primary  schools.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
children  drop  out  between  classes  one  to  five  and  75  per  cent  between 
classes  one  to  eight.  The  proportion  of  girls  among  those  who  drop  out  is 
considerably  larger.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  mass  illiteracy,  and 
specially  illiteracy  among  women,  has  to  be  tackled  urgently. 

But  I  would,  at  this  stage  like  to  suggest  a  conceptual  clarification  to 
these  deliberations.  It  is  necessary  for  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
noble  endeavour  to  remind  themselves  that  illiteracy  is  not  synonymous 
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with  ignorance  or  stupidity.  Indian  women  have  certain  precious 
qualities  which  mere  literacy  and  numeracy  cannot  confer  :  truthfulness, 
wisdom,  forbearance,  patience  and  equanimity  in  the  face  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  What  is  most  precious  :  the  infinite  capacity  of  knowing  that 
they  possess  these  virtues  and  yet  not  becoming  proud  about  it. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  we  recall  to  our  minds  the  fact  that  according 
to  authentic  interpretations  of  ancient  Indian  history,  the  Indian  women 
of  yore  were  highly  enlightened.  None  other  than  Prof.  Bhandarkar 
himself  has  shown  how  women  were  associated  in  ancient  times  with  the 
religious  and  cultural  development  of  the  country.  Lord  Buddha  had  a 
band  of  dedicated  women  for  carrying  on  work  of  propagating  his  faith. 
In  olden  times  women  were  given  the  highest  education.  The  instances 
of  Gargi,  Sulabha,  Maitreyi  and  others  prove  this.  According  to 
Bhandarkar  the  seclusion  of  women  and  their  ignorance  were  havocs 
wrought  in  later  times.  The  episode  of  the  scholar- wife  Ubhaya  Bharati 
of  Mandana  Misra  who  was  accepted  as  an  umpire  in  the  disputation 
between  Sankara  and  Mandana  Misra  disproves  the  hypothesis  that 
Indian  womanhood  was  backward  and  was  denied  right  to  study  the 
Vedas.  Learning  has,  in  fact,  been  associated  with  womankind  by  us  in 
India.  We  cannot  forget  the  fact  that  Learning  itself  is  personified  in  the 
divine  image  of  a  Goddess  :  Saraswati. 

And  so,  when  we  proceed  with  the  task  of  removing  illiteracy  among 
women,  let  us  take  care  not  to  do  so  patronizingly  .  Let  us  remember 
that  the  removal  of  illiteracy  among  Indian  women  means  removing  a 
disability  of  recent  historical  origin  and  restoring  an  original  equilibrium. 
What  is  now,  so  rightly,  sought  to  be  done  is  the  removal  of  certain 
disabilities  which  have  prevented  the  women  of  India  from  fulfilling 
themselves.  Decades  ago,  poet  Subramania  Bharati  wrote: 

“We  shall  destroy  the  ignorance  that  denigrates  womankind;  Remove 

the  status  of  inferiority  between  man  and  woman  in  every  walk  of 

life, 

.Man  and  woman  shall  equal  be  in  this  land  of  ours.” 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  this  Conference  is  timed  with  the 
punyatithi  of  that  personification  of  Indian  womanhood  at  its  best  and 
truest,  Kasturba  Gandhi. 

Whether  at  Tolstoy  Farm  and  Phoenix  Ashram  in  South  Africa  or, 
later,  at  the  Sabarmati  and  Sevagram  Ashrams  in  India,  Kasturba  was  a 
rock  of  support  to  Gandhiji.  In  her,  Gandhiji  found  not  just  a 
companion  but  a  colleague.  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  has  written: 

“Even  as  he  became  Bapu,  she  became  Ba  to  the  world  on  her  own, 

not  as  an  appendage  to  him.” 

I  am  aware  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  your  Committee 
and  the  organisations  associated  with  it,  in  the  cause  of  women’s 
education.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  principal  national  organisations  of 
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women  in  the  country  have  come  to  pool  their  resources  together  in  order 
to  stimulate  a  nation-wide  movement  to  end  illiteracy  among  women. 

Today’s  gathering  includes  eminent  women  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
who,  overcoming  numerous  obstacles  placed  on  their  paths  by  history, 
have  enriched  the  life  of  the  nation  as  man’s  equal  partners.  Their 
achievements  constitute  a  pointer  to  what  can  and  should  be  done  so  as  to 
enable  all  the  women  of  India  to  play  their  due  role  in  our  collective 
development  as  a  nation. 

With  his  characteristic  insight,  Gandhiji  had  said: 

“As  for  illiteracy  among  the  women,  its  cause  is  not  mere  laziness  and 
inertia  as  in  the  case  of  men.  A  more  potent  cause  is  the  status  of 
inferiority  with  which  an  immemorial  tradition  has  unjustly  branded  her. 
Man  has  converted  her  into  a  domestic  drudge  and  an  instrument  of  his 
pleasure,  instead  of  regarding  her  as  his  helpmate  and  ‘better  half.  The 
result  is  a  semi-paralysis  of  our  society.  Woman  has  rightly  been  called 
the  mother  of  the  race.  We  owe  it  to  her  and  to  ourselves  to  undo  the 
great  wrong  that  we  have  done  her.” 

Around  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  a  great  enthusiasm  suffused  Indian  womanhood. 

The  names  of  pioneering  daughters  of  the  Indian  Renaissance  come  to 
mind:  Sarojini  Naidu,  Torn  Dutt  and  Nellie  Sengupta  of  the  East; 
Muthulakshmi  Reddy,  Sister  Subbulakshmi  and  Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay  of  the  South;  Pandita  Ramabai  and  the  Captain  Sisters  of 
the  West;  Satyavati  Devi  and  Rameshwari  Nehru  of  the  North.  The 
Renaissance  influenced  different  areas  with  varying  effects  but  no  segment 
of  Indian  society  remained  untouched.  I  am  also  reminded  today  of  the 
example  of  Sir  Akbar  Hydari  who  married  the  distinguished  Amena  Tyabji 
in  1893,  She  was  a  source  of  great  support  to  him  in  his  fight  against  the 
rigours  of  orthodoxy.  The  first  Muslim  woman  to  appear  in  Bombay  out  of 
purdah ,  Begum  Hydari  set  the  same  example  in  Hyderabad.  Presiding  over 
the  first  Hyderabad  Educational  Conference  in  1915,  Sir  Akbar  Hydari 
said: 

“That  country  can  never  be  educated  or  progressive  whose  women  are 
steeped  in  ignorance.... If  the  mothers  who  give  our  children  their  first 
lessons  in  life — lessons  which  must  inevitably  influence  their  entire 
future — are  devoid  of  education,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  when  the 
children  go  out  of  their  hands  they  will  be  blessed  with  real  education 
and  morals?” 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  the  principle  of  equality  of  access  to 
education  for  men  and  women  and  national  planners  have  built  this 
concept  into  various  measures  taken  by  the  Government  after 
Independence.  The  female  literacy  rate  has  improved  from  7.93  per  cent  in 
1951  to  24.82  per  cent  in  1981. 

The  Government’s  new  National  Policy  on  Education — 1986  seeks  to 
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consolidate  this  achievement  by  recognizing  that  education  is  an  agent  of 
change,  which  cannot  merely  bring  about  gender  equality  but  with  it, 
hasten  the  termination  of  social  ills.  While  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
advancing  education  at  all  levels,  including  the  primary  and  elementary 
level,  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  respect  of  women’s  education 
the  task  ahead  is  of  great  magnitude. 

The  problem  has  to  be  tackled  on  many  fronts.  First  of  all,  the  women 
of  India  have  themselves  to  be  taught  that  women’s  education  is  in  their 
interest,  that  it  will  enable  them  to  play  better  and  more  effectively  their 
due  role  in  their  family  and  in  society. 

Eradication  of  women’s  illiteracy  is  an  essential  step  for  achieving 
complete  equality  for  women  and  for  their  full  participation  in  national 
life.  In  this  task,  writers,  the  media,  voluntary  agencies,  trade  unions,  co¬ 
operatives  and  industrial  organisations  must  come  together  to  strengthen 
the  illiteracy  eradication  movement.  By  doing  so  they  will  be  turning  a 
crucial  key  for  national  development,  a  key  that  will  open  many  a  lock 
simultaneously. 

In  the  thirty  years  between  1951  and  1981,  while  the  number  of  literate 
persons  rose  from  60  million  to  247  million,  the  number  of  those  who  are 
illiterate  has  increased  from  300  to  437  million.  Women  account  for  57 
per  cent  of  those  who  are  illiterate.  The  proportion  of  Scheduled  Castes 
and  Scheduled  Tribes  in  these  is  much  higher  than  for  the  rest  of  the 
population.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  illiteracy  on  so 
large  a  scale  has  an  adverse  effect  on  India’s  social  and  economic  advance. 
It  has  to  be  seen  as  an  obstacle  to  the  elimination  of  exploitation, 
improvement  of  living  conditions,  reducing  infant  and  child  mortality  and 
controlling  the  rate  of  growth  of  population,  to  mention  a  few  areas  of 
concern  t 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past  to  view  eradication  of  illiteracy  as 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  agencies  concerned  with  education,  specially 
adult  education.  Experience  has  fully  borne  out  the  need  for  a  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  agencies  engaged  in  taking 
development  activities  to  the  people.  The  essential  point  is  that  wherever 
such  activities  are  under  way  there  is  an  opportunity  for  integrating  literacy 
work  with  them. 

Then  there  is  the  role  of  voluntary  agencies.  In  any  national  programme 
where  Government  and  Government  agencies  have  a  leading  role,  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  view  the  work  of  public  agencies  and  voluntary 
organisations  as  two  distinct  spheres  of  activity.  Of  course,  voluntary 
organisations  have  to  accept  responsibility  for  running  adult  education 
centres  according  to  their  capacity  and  being  accountable  for  them.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  a  wider  role:  Strengthening  the  motivation  of  the 
people,  specially  women,  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  enhance 
community  support  and  participation  in  all  aspects  of  the  literacy 
programme.  Voluntary  organisations  have  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
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larger  contribution  at  the  same  time  as  they  implement  specific 
programmes  assigned  to  them.  The  needs  of  women  in  rural  areas 
require  special  care.  Out  of  330  million  women  in  India  255  million  live 
in  rural  areas.  Their  problems  escape  the  attention  of  the  elite.  There 
are  fewer  organisations  of  women  in  rural  areas  while  they  are 
disproportionately  large  in  urban  centres.  The  needs  of  rural  women  for 
better  living  conditions,  more  educational  opportunities  and  a  happier 
domestic  life  have  to  be  taken  up  on  a  priority  basis.  Here,  your 
Committee  can  render  very  useful  service. 

The  cause  for  which  the  All-India  Committee  and  its  member 
organisations  and  workers  are  labouring  is  both  noble  and  urgent.  I  am 
confident  that  your  efforts  will  receive  the  fullest  understanding  from  all 
levels  of  Government  and  support  from  society  as  a  whole.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  continue  to  follow  your  work  with  deep  interest  and 
concern. 


Arousing  Creative  Instincts  in  Children 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  this  gathering  in  response  to  the 
invitation  from  my  friend  of  many  years’  standing,  Shri  Shankar.  May  I, 
at  the  outset,  convey  my  thanks  to  him  for  associating  me  with  this 
delightful  occasion. 

To  all  the  children,  from  near  and  far,  who  have  won  prizes,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  warm  felicitations.  They  have  discovered  in 
themselves  great  talent.  What  is  more,  they  have  found  a  wonderful 
expression  for  it — thanks  to  the  unique  man  after  whom  these  prizes  are 
named. 

Shankar  is  not  just  a  unique  person;  he  is  something  of  a  legend. 
God  has  given  him  the  rarest  of  rare  qualities,  namely,  to  detach 
himself  from  situations  and  look  at  the  comical  side  of  them.  What  is 
more,  Shankar’s  humour  is  without  prejudice  or  malice  and  the  very 
persons  portrayed,  share  in  the  joy  and  laughter.  It  is  said  that  life  is  a 
comedy  for  those  who  think  and  a  tragedy  for  those  who  feel.  Shankar 
belongs  to  the  first  category  of  thinkers  who  are  able  to  laugh  at  human 
vanity  and  human  foibles. 

To  be  able  to  lampoon  without  hurting,  caricature  without  distorting, 
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to  say  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush  what  lengthy  editorials  fail  to 
express — and  to  do  all  this  without  losing  a  single  friend  is  Shankar’s 
astonishing  achievement. 

Shankar’s  caricatures  of  Gandhiji,  Panditji,  Sardar  Patel,  Maulana  Azad, 
Rajaji,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  John  Mathai,  Sir  N.  Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar  and  a  host  of  others  were  strikingly  real.  But  that  was  not 
merely  because  Shankar  drew  their  likenesses  realistically.  Shankar  went 
further  and  brought  out  the  inner  spirit  of  those  people.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  once  said  of  a  sketch  of  himself  that  it  looked  more  like  Shaw  than 
Shaw  looks  like  himself!  The  same  could  be  said  pf  Shankar’s  caricatures. 
The  personality  of  each  one  came  alive  in  Shankar’s  cartoons  at  his  or  her 
most  typical. 

Shankar’s  Weekly  held  up  the  mirror  to  our  public  life  and  helped  us  as 
a  nation  to  see  ourselves,  with  all  our  faults  and  foibles,  moods, 
idiosyncrasies,  likes  and  preiudices.  The  ‘Man  of  the  Week’  column  with 
Shankar’s  drawing  and  the  late  Chalapati  Rau’s  writing  was  looked 
forward  to  by  one  and  all,  not  just  for  the  humour  of  it  but  also  ior 
insight.  In  fact,  so  effective  were  Shankar’s  cartoons  that  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  the  perfect  democrat  that  he  was,  told  him  “Don’t  spare  me, 
Shankar!” 

Shankar  belongs  ideologically  to  the  Left  of  the  Centre.  Entrenched 
interests  have  therefore  come  in  for  his  sharpest  attention  and  have 
received  a  taste  of  Shankar’s  satire.  But,  as  I  said  earlier,  Shankar’s  satire 
leaves  no  scar.  The  secret  for  this  lies  in  Shankar’s  transparent  good 
nature.  Shankar’s  humour  can  be  at  other’s  expense  but  it  is  never  at  the 
expense  of  good  taste. 

Satire,  however,  has  not  been  Shankar's  only  occupation.  His  gift  has 
included  the  capacity  to  take  people  on  a  journey  beyond  humour  to  the 
wonderland  of  fantasy.  Art  competitions  organized  by  Shankar  have 
instantly  appealed  to  the  creative  instincts  of  children.  Starting  with 
children  in  India,  Shankar  enlarged  the  scope  to  cover  children  from 
overseas.  The  project  appealed  instinctively  to  the  international  humanist 
in  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  made  it  a  point  to  give  away  these  awards,  every 
year.  This  was  one  recurring  function  which  Panditji  looked  forward  to 
with  an  almost  childlike  eagerness. 

It  goes  to  the  credit  of  Shankar  that  he  has  opened  a  permanent  canvas 
for  the  children  of  the  world  to  paint  on.  Shankar  has  given  the  children  of 
the  world  a  platform,  a  voice.  His  arranging  a  competition  in  painting  and 
writing  by  children  is  not  only  an  original  contribution  but,  I  would  say,  a 
revolutionary  contribution.  By  placing  brushes  and  pens  in  the  hands  of 
children,  he  has  unlocked  the  door  of  self-expression  and  creativity  in 
children. 

The  International  Dolls  Museum  housing  the  dolls  of  almost  every 
country  in  the  world  is  another  great  contribution  that  Shankar  has  made. 
The  child  in  Shankar  has  found  expression  through  the  children’s  art 
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exhibitions  and  the  dolls  exhibition.  Likewise,  his  publication  of  children’s 
books  has  fulfilled  a  great  need.  In  all  these  activities,  Shankar  has 
anticipated  the  many  initiatives  taken  subsequently  in  the  world  for  the 
benefit  of  children. 

A  child  knows  no  nationality.  It  only  recognises  the  difference  between 
itself  and  other  children  on  the  one  hand,  and  adults  on  the  other.  A 
child’s  perception,  unlike  that  of  an  adult,  is  absolutely  fresh  and  pristine. 
It  views  the  world  without  bias,  rancour  or  bitterness.  It  accepts  readily 
other  children  as  brothers  and  sisters  without  any  distinction  based  on 
colour,  creed,  religion  and  region. 

Through  the  child’s  painting  and  writing  one  can  see  some  of  the  truths 
of  modern  society  and  feel  the  pulse  of  contemporary  life.  The  children 
who  have  participated  in  Shankar’s  International  Painting  and  Writing 
Competitions,  irrespective  of  whether  they  have  won  awards  or  not,  have 
spoken  their  mind.  They  have  reflected  the  influences  that  have  worked  on 
their  minds  and  their  own  responses  to  those  influences.  They  are  lovely 
plants  which  wither  because  of  neglect.  But  devotedly  Shankar  has 
tendered  them  and  nurtured  them  carefully  and  helped  them  blossom  forth 
radiantly. 

As  the  twig  is  bent,  it  is  said,  so  the  tree  inclines.  Let  us  ensure  that 
these  little  twigs  grow  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  entirely  wholesome.  The 
children  of  the  world  are  a  great  trust.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  it. 

May  I  once  again  felicitate  Shankar  and  all  the  talented  child  artists  who 
are  receiving  Shankar's  Awards  today. 

I  wish  Shankar  the  proverbial  one  century  of  life  and  his  movement,  an 
eternity  of  success. 


A  New  Dimension  to  Women’s  Education 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  associate  myself  with  this  memorable 
occasion,  when  Sri  Avinashilingam  Home  Science  College  for  Women  is 
moving  into  a  higher  status  and  a  higher  scope  of  activity.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  my  first  visit  to  the  institution.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  many  a  time 
before.  May  I  extend  to  all  those  associated  with  it  my  warmest 
felicitations. 

Sri  Avinashilingam  Home  Science  College  for  Women  has  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  institutions  wedded  to  the  cause  of  advancement  of  women 
in  our  country.  Established  in  1957  and  nurtured  under  the  inspiring 
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leadership  of  Sri  Avinashilingam,  the  institution  has  established  a  high 
reputation,  not  only  for  its  standards  of  education  but  also  for  its  tangible 
relevance  to  society. 

In  its  founder,  Sri  Avinashilingam,  affectionately  called  “Ayya”  by  one 
and  all,  we  have  one  of  the  great  educationists  of  India.  An  undaunted 
freedom  fighter,  a  tireless  warrior  for  ethical  and  moral  values,  he  is 
possessed  of  a  clear  vision  of  the  future  and,  what  is  more,  a  determination 
to  shape  it.  Sri  Avinashilingam  has  had  a  distinguished  career  both  at  the 
State  level  and  at  the  national  forum.  As  a  Legislator  and  a  Minister  no 
less  than  as  a  self-effacing  social  worker  he  has  been  one  of  the  moulders 
of  our  socio-educational  ethos.  Sri  Avinashilingam  has  been  a  father-figure 
here,  to  one  and  all.  Gandhiji  once  described  how  he  Ib'ed  as  a  father 
among  those  he  worked  for: 

“I  had  always  given  the  first  place  to  the  culture  of  the  heart  or  the 
building  of  character,  and  as  I  felt  confident  that  moral  training  could  be 
given  to  all  alike,  no  matter  how  different  their  ages  and  their  upbringing, 
I  decided  to  live  amongst  them  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  as  their 
father.  I  regard  character-building  as  the  proper  foundation  for  their 
education  and,  if  the  foundation  was  firmly  laid,  I  was  sure  that  the 
children  could  learn  all  the  other  things  themselves  or  with  the  assistance 
of  friends.” 

The  new  ‘deemed  university’  and  the  students  and  teachers  here  are 
indeed  fortunate  in  having  Sri  Avinashilingam’s  paternal  guidance  and 
inspiration  and  his  personal  example  of  sincerity,  dedication  and  hard 
work,  as  its  first  Chancellor. 

And  in  Dr  Rajammal  Devadas  who  has  nurtured  this  institution,  we 
have  a  truly  committed  person,  an  example  of  the  kind  of  social  engineer 
our  country  needs.  Her  tireless  efforts  and  imaginative  work  have  been 
crucial  for  the  growth  of  this  institution.  I  am  sure  that  under  the  guidance 
of  Sri  Avinashilingam  and  Dr  Rajammal  Devadas  this  institution  will  scale 
even  greater  heights. 

One  finds  here  in  this  institution,  as  indeed  in  the  life  career  of  Sri 
Avinashilingam,  a  fine  and  creative  blend  of  the  tenets  of  Sri  Ramakrishna 
and  Mahatma  Gandhi.  A  chastity  of  the  spirit  and  a  nobility  of  character 
are  to  be  seen  here.  An  idealism  that  is  practical  and  a  pragmatism  that  is 
idealistic  is  also  felt  here.  In  short,  this  college  is  an  inspired  and  inspiring 
centre,  where  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  needs  of  humankind  are 
nought  to  be  served. 

The  very  objective  of  this  institution  when  it  was  established  by  Sri 
Avinashilingam  Education  Trust  was  that  of  developing  the  total 
personality  of  girls  and  preparing  them  for  their  future  career  as  well  as 
service  to  the  community.  It  has  achieved  in  a  short  time  a  high  reputation 
not  only  for  its  standards  of  education  but  also  for  its  ethos,  its  emphasis 
on  combining  the  rationalism  of  our  sciences  with  the  humanism  of  our 
arts.  It  has  done  high  level  research  in  the  most  advanced  areas  yet 
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combined  it  with  practical  and  living  experience  in  the  villages  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  extension  work.  No  wonder,  the  institution  has  been 
attracting  students  from  all  over  India  and  indeed  many  countries  abroad. 
Even  as  a  college  it  has  always  been  a  very  special  type  of  institution  with 
a  campus  having  all  types  of  educational  institutions,  such  as  nursery 
school,  primary  school,  higher  secondary  school  and  the  teachers’  college. 
Also  attached  to  it  are  Balwadis  in  the  villages  and  slums  and  Sri 
Avinashilingam  Centre  of  Child  Health  and  Nutrition.  Thus,  in  a  way,  this 
college  has  been  a  pioneering  educational  complex.  The  villages  and  the 
adjoining  society  have  been  a  source  material  for  education  of  students  and 
researchers  alike. 

I  trust  the  example  of  this  institution  will  be  followed  by  all  those  who 
are  running  institutions  for  women’s  education,  particularly  in  the 
mofussils.  It  is  necessary  that  they  address  themselves  to  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  high  drop-out  rate  among  rural  girl  students  and  the  related 
phenomenon  of  female  child  labour.  At  home  and  at  work,  India’s 
womenfolk  have  striven  to  create,  to  nurture,  and  to  beautify  human  life. 
That  they  have  done  so  much  despite  a  plethora  of  handicaps,  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  pride. 

Both  Swami  Vivekananda  and  Mahatma  Gandhi  knew  this.  They  knew 
that  women  are,  essentially,  character-builders.  They  determine  the  moral 
strength  of  a  society  as  mothers  and,  therefore,  as  our  first  educators. 
Gandhiji,  therefore,  accorded  women  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
movement  that  he  led  here  and,  earlier,  in  South  Africa. 

India’s  struggle  for  freedom  was  not  confined  to  removal  of  the  foreign 
yoke  but  also  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  weaker  and  socially 
oppressed  sections  of  the  society  such  as  Harijans  and  women.  Many  of 
our  institutions  which  have  since  become  ‘deemed  universities’  were 
established  during  our  freedom  struggle  mainly  to  give  a  national 
orientation  to  our  education.  They  were  associated  with  the  great  leaders 
of  freedom  movement.  With  the  achievement  of  Independence  we  have 
turned  to  nation  building  tasks  and  it  is  appropriate  that  the  deemed 
universities  that  are  being  established  become  pioneers  in  giving  a  new 
orientation  to  the  education  system  to  achieve  the  goals  before  the  nation. 

Out  of  330  million  women  in  India  255  million  live  in  rural  areas.  Their 
problems  escape  the  attention  of  the  elite.  There  are  fewer  organisations  of 
women  in  rural  areas  while  they  disproportionately  abound  in  urban 
centres.  The  needs  of  rural  women  for  better  living  conditions,  more 
educational  opportunities  and  a  happier  domestic  life  have  to  be  taken  up 
on  a  priority  basis.  This  is  where  the  Sri  Avinashilingam  Deemed 
University  will  play  a  notable  part.  Education  of  women  should  not  merely 
aim  at  improving  their  productivity  but  their  status.  There  is  a  whole  range 
of  values  and  attitudes  that  determine  the  health,  vitality  and  progress  of  a 
nation.  The  concepts  of  cleanliness  of  the  environment,  public  health  and 
sanitation,  nutrition,  home  management,  conservation  of  energy, 
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population  education,  etc.,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  nation.  It  is  this  task  of  women’s  education  which  will 
have  a  multiplier  effect  in  society.  This  precisely  is  the  message  behind  the 
saying:  “If  you  educate  a  man,  you  educate  an  individual;  if  you  educate  a 
woman,  you  educate  a  whole  family.” 

The  developmental  needs  of  women  in  India  as  in  the  third  world 
countries  will  increasingly  be  seen  in  such  priority  sectors  as  education, 
employment,  health,'  nutrition,  legal  status  and  application  of  science  and 
technology.  The  UN  Decade  for  Women  1975-85  worked  as  a  strong 
impulse  towards  greater  planned  action  for  the  security  and  stabilization  of 
the  status  of  women.  Experiences  gained  during  this  decade  are  being 
utilised  to  plan  renewed  efforts.  In  the  decade  1985-1995  efforts  will, 
therefore,  have  to  be  made  towards  larger  entry  into  professions  by 
women,  both  in  the  organised  and  the  unorganised  sectors.  This  would  call 
for  a  wider  network  of  human  resource  development  programmes. 

Alongside  its  services  to  girls’  education,  the  field-based  research 
programmes  of  the  college  sponsored  by  a  number  of  national  and 
international  organisations  constituted  a  great  accomplishment.  A  special 
feature  of  the  postgraduate  curricula  has  included  community  and  social 
service  work  as  an  organic  part  of  their  academic  work.  Significant  studies 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  college  in  nutrition  through  action  research 
projects  aimed  at  combating  malnutrition  among  the  rural  population. 

As  I  was  on  my  way  to  Coimbatore  earlier  today,  I  reflected  upon  the 
priceless  legacy  you  have  inherited  from  those  who  evolved  and  developed 
the  concept  of  field-based  education.  Mahatma  Gandhi  used  to  say  that  the 
soul  of  India  resides  in  the  villages.  He,  therefore,  advocated  a  field- 
orientation  to  education  which  then  was  the  exclusive  “preserve  of 
metropolitan  and  selected  urban  areas.  Free  India  was  conscious  of  the 
need  to  give  education  a  new  turn.  Dr  S.  Radhakrishnan,  one  of  our  most 
eminent  educationists,  was,  therefore,  requested  to  prepare  the  blueprint 
for  a  rural  university  in  1949  on  the  lines  conceived  by  Gandhiji.  The 
principal  objective  of  this  study  was  to  reverse  the  flow  of  rural  youth  for 
knowledge  and  learning  into  the  cities,  to  which  employment  seekers 
flocked.  In  free  India,  it  was  felt,  higher  education  had  to  be  brought  to 
the  doorsteps  of  villagers. 

It  is  gratifying  that  this  college  which  has  done  so  much  in  and  for  the 
field  is  becoming  a  deemed  university  in  the  year  of  the  centenary  of  Dr 
Radhakrishnan’s  birth.  This  is  in  fact  a  centenary  gift  to  his  memory. 

Dr  Radhakrishnan’s  blueprint  for  a  rural  university  was  translated  into  a 
programme  of  action  and  given  a  practical  shape  when  ten  rural  institutes 
of  higher  education  were  organised  by  the  Government  of  India.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  Gandhigram  Institute  set  up  by  that  other  dedicated  soul, 
the  late  Dr  Soundaram,  was  one  of  them.  And  this  College — now  a 
deemed  university — follows  in  the  same  footsteps.  Most  of  us  will  agree 
that  the  right  setting  for  the  universities,  the  temples  of  learning  as  they 
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are,  should  be  rural,  far  from  the  maddening  crowd  of  cities.  Our  gurus 
and  sages  also  founded  centres  of  learning  in  serene,  sylvan  surroundings. 
This  institution  has  conducted  high  level  research  in  the  most  advanced 
areas  and  has  yet  combined  it  with  humanist  ideals  founded  on  the 
practical  and  living  experience  of  our  villages. 

More  than  anything  else,  this  institution  stresses  the  importance  of 
effort.  For  Gandhiji,  dignity  of  labour  was  an  integral  part  of  his  worldly 
religion.  Education  ennobles  the  mind.  But  it  must  also  attach  due  value  to 
manual  work.  Gandhiji  said:  “Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  countries,  in 
India  at  any  rate  where  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  population  is 
agricultural  and  another  10  per  cent  industrial,  it  is  a  crime  to  make 
education  merely  literary  and  to  unfit  boys  and  girls  for  manual  work  in 
after-life.  Our  children  must  from  their  infancy  be  taught  the  dignity  of 
such  labour.” 

This  lesson  on  the  dignity  of  labour  should  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  a 
golden  frame  for  mental  attitudes  and  intellectual  pursuits.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India  so  much  has  to  be  done,  some  of  it  by 
machines  and  with  the  help  of  scientific  and  technological  aids,  but  much 
more  with  human  hands  which  no  machine  can  ever  surpass. 

I  am  sure  this  deemed  university  will  be  able  to  provide  a  new 
dimension  to  human  resource  development.  You  will  simultaneously 
influence  the  whole  range  of  our  higher  education  system  by  what  you 
achieve. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  24th  deemed  university.  The 
greater  freedom  you  acquire  with  the  new  status  will  make  innovation  and 
experiments  more  pronounced  in  the  field  of  womens’  education.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  your  efforts  in  this  direction  will  revitalise  the  content  and 
process  of  our  system  of  education. 


A  Friend,  Philosopher  and  Guide 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  amidst  this  distinguished  gathering  of 
teachers  on  the  occasion  of  Teachers’  Day.  I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to 
extend  my  warm  and  sincere  felicitations  to  the  meritorious  teachers 
gathered  here  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  receive  the  National 
Awards.  They  have  worked  tirelessly  and  selflessly  for  years  to  educate 
and  mould  the  younger  generation.  They  have  striven  to  impart  not  just 
education  but  values.  Teachers  are,  therefore,  the  vehicles  of  our  culture 
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and  our  civilization.  In  recognising  their  good  work,  the  nation  recognises 
not  merely  their  individual  achievements  but  a  great  tradition  of 
scholarship  and  teaching.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  example  of  the  teachers 
honoured  today  will  inspire  the  entire  teaching  community  in  India  to 
reach  higher  and  yet  higher  standards. 

Teachers’  Day,  as  you  are  all  aware,  is  observed  on  the  birth  anniversary 
of  Dr  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan.  This  year  the  occasion  acquires  a  special 
sanctity  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Teachers’  Day,  1988,  coincides  with  the 
centenary  of  Dr  Radhakrishnan’s  birth.  On  this  auspicious  day,  we  pay 
our  grateful  tribute  to  that  teacher  among  teachers. 

Dr  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  taught  in  several  classrooms  in  Madras, 
Mysore,  Waltair,  Calcutta,  Benares  and  Oxford.  But  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  educational  institutions  with  which  he  was  associated,  Dr 
Radhakrishnan  became  a  one  man  Book  University  to  which  students  from 
all  over  the  world  gained  admission.  His  academic  lectures  were  published 
as  books,  of  which  the  Hindu  View  of  Life  and  Idealist  View  of  Life 
received  instant  and  international  acclaim. 

Whenever  and  wherever  he  spoke,  whether  the  audience  comprised  his 
students,  Heads  of  State  and  Government,  legislators  and  diplomats  or 
simple  men  and  women,  Dr  Radhakrishnan  was  heard  with  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  a  Teacher,  a  Guru. 

Why,  we  may  ask,  was  Radhakrishnan  heard  with  such  respect  and 
attention?  It  was  not  just  because  he  was  learned,  it  was  not  just  because 
he  was  eloquent.  It  was  because  his  readers  and  listeners  knew  that 
Radhakrishnan  conveyed  his  thoughts  with  the  intention  of  lifting  each  one 
of  us  to  a  higher  purpose. 

This  is  the  crux  of  teaching.  Teachers  are  not  merely  purveyors  of 
knowledge  from  one  mind  to  another.  A  book,  the  radio  or  the  television 
can  do  the  same  quickly,  efficiently.  A  teacher  imparts  not  just  information 
and  knowledge;  not  just  skills  and  techniques  but  values,  principles  and 
norms  which  govern  human  conduct.  No  mechanical  instrument, 
howsoever  sophisticated,  can  perform  this  role  of  the  teacher.  That  is  why 
education  at  the  hands  of  a  teacher  has  been  regarded  in  Indian  thought  as 
a  second  birth:  Tad  dvitiyam  janmam. 

A  teacher  has  to  light  a  spark  which  will  kindle  in  the  individual  a 
higher  outlook  on  life  and  evolve  into  a  new  kind  of  being.  A  teacher  must 
therefore  be  a  facilitator,  friend,  philosopher  and  guide. 

My  mind  also  goes  today  to  another  great  teacher,  Dr  Zakir  Husain, 
who,  like  Dr  Radhakrishnan,  also  became  a  Vice-President  and  a  President 
of  India,  and  an  example  of  our  precious  tradition  of  teaching.  His  work  as 
an  educationist  at  the  Jamia  Millia  and  at  Aligarh  will  ever  be  a  source  of 
inspiration. 
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If  you  ask  any  individual  to  look  back  to  his  student  days  and  think  of 
teachers  who  may  have  influenced  him  decisively,  one  will  certainly  be 
able  to  think  of  one  or  two  outstanding  people,  who  by  the  sharpness  of 
their  minds  and  the  nobility  of  their  characters  possessed  what  is  called: 
fibre.  They  may  have  been  strict,  sometimes  even  hard;  they  may  never 
have  achieved  fame  or  renown  but  they  were  individuals  who,  regardless  of 
reward  or  recognition,  dedicated  themselves  to  the  cause  of  education. 
They  inspired  us  to  rise  above  ourselves  and  become  human  beings  of 
whom  families,  school  and  society  could  be  proud.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
we  ennoble  teachers  and  equate  them  to  Gods  themselves. 

Gurur  Brahma ,  Gurur  Vishnu,  Gurur  Devo  Maheswarah. 

In  the  context  of  the  new  social  order,  the  teacher  is  expected  to  have  a 
vision  of  our  emerging  society  and  its  demands.  While  there  are  many 
attributes  which  we  would  like  India  to  possess  and  while  we  have  many 
dreams  and  ideals  for  our  future,  there  is  one  ideal  which  we  must  cherish 
above  all  others.  And  that  is  the  ideal  of  national  unity.  The  teachers  who 
have  come  here  today  represent  the  different  provinces  of  India.  Speaking 
different  languages,  exemplifying  different  regional  cultures,  they  are  the 
very  stuff  of  which  India’s  diversity  is  made.  But  as  teachers  they  also 
represent  a  great  and  fundamental  unity. 

I  would  like  all  teachers  to  regard  themselves  as  integrationists  first  and 
educationists  only  next;  persons  who  weld  our  collective  thoughts  together. 
I  am  sure  all  teachers,  whether  they  teach  history,  geography  or  science 
would  like  to  inclulcate  in  their  students  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  own 
cultural  heritage. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  same  epics,  legends  and  ballads  have  moulded 
our  conscience  in  India.  We  celebrate  the  same  festivals  and  have  been  the 
product  of  the  same  religious  and  philosophical  inspirations,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Gautama  Buddha  and  Mahatma  Gandhi  touch  a  cord  in  all  of 
us  right  from  Kashmir  to  Kanyakumari  and  from  Kathiawar  to  Kamrup.  I 
would  like  every  teacher  to  ensure  that,  while  teaching,  he  or  she 
strengthens  innate  respect  which  their  students  have  towards  the  fabric  of 
Indian  unity.  They  must  ensure  that  the  precious  and  pure  minds  of  our 
children  never  get  vitiated  by  feelings  of  hatred  or  ill  will.  Prejudices  based 
on  caste,  creed  and  language  must  never  be  allowed  to  find  root  in  the 
minds  of  our  children.  If  we  were  to  ask  a  child  in  the  USSR  which  he 
thought  was  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  he  would  unhesitatingly  say 
it  is  the  USSR.  Similarly  a  child  in  the  US  will  say  that  his  country  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  But  if  we  were  to  ask  an  Indian  child  the  same 
question,  in  all  probability  he  would  say  that  America  or  England  is  the 
greatest  country!  I  do  not  want  teachers  to  instil  in  their  students  any  sense 
of  narrow  chauvinism  but  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  being  Indian  and  in 
their  ancient  culture.  To  my  mind,  being  an  ideal  Indian  is  to  follow  the 
examples  of  those  two  great  teachers:  Dr  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishrian  and  Dr 
Zakir  Husain. 
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Essentially,  education  must  seek  to  discover  latent  talents  and  skills 
among  pupils.  Teachers  should  be  able  to  identify  and  encourage  aptitudes 
by  fostering  a  spirit  of  enquiry  among  students,  into  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  things.  Mere  learning  by  rote  can  never  lead  to  abiding 
knowledge.  Not  quantity  alone  but  the  quality  of  absorption  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  Only  then  can  information  mature  into  knowledge  and  knowledge 
into  wisdom. 

In  order  to  gear  education  to  the  existing  needs,  the  National  Policy  on 
Education- 1986  and  the  Programme  of  Action  evolved  for  its 
implementation  have  already  suggested  several  measures.  Far-reaching 
changes  are  being  effected  in  textbooks,  methodology  of  teaching, 
preparation  of  instructional  materials  with  the  appropriate  mass  media 
support,  in-built  continuous  and  comprehensive  evaluation,  computer 
literacy  and  numerous  other  programmes  at  school  level. 

In  this  context,  the  need  to  provide  opportunities  to  teachers  for  their 
continuing  education,  acquires  significance.  As  Gurudev  Rabindranath 
Tagore  said: 

“A  teacher  can  never  truly  teach  unless  he  is  still  learning  himself. 
A  lamp  can  never  light  another  lamp  unless  it  continues  to  burn  its 
own  flame.  The  teacher  who  has  come  to  the  end  of  a  subject,  who 
has  no  affinity  with  this  knowlege  but  merely  repeats  his  lessons  to 
his  students  can  only  load  their  minds,  he  cannot  quicken  them. 
Truth  not  only  must  inform  but  also  must  inspire.” 

Therefore,  great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  training  of  teachers. 
Teacher  Education  has  now  been  accepted  as  a  continuous  process  with 
both  the  components  of  pre-service  and  in-service  education  and  training 
being  inseparable. 

The  National  Policy  on  Education — 1986  visualises  the  teacher  as  the 
main  instrument  to  bring  about  the  desired  changes  in  the  present  system 
of  education.  In  doing  so,  we  cannot  but  bear  in  mind  the  legitimate  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  teaching  community.  Every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  ensure  that  their  needs  are  met  in  time  so  that  teachers  do  not 
have  to  ever  descend  from  the  high  pedestal  on  which  our  tradition  has 
placed  them.  Certain  steps,  I  am  glad  to  note,  have  already  been  initiated 
by  the  Central  and  State  Governments  in  this  regard. 

I  once  again  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  award  winning  teachers  and 
extend  my  cordial  greetings  to  the  community  of  teachers.  I  wish  them  all 
success  in  their  noble  tasks. 


Centre  of  Cultural  Synthesis 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  associate  myself  with  this  inaugural 
programme  of  the  Dance  and  Music  Festival  organised  by  ‘Soorya’. 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  be  in  Kerala.  It  is  a  land  which  for 
centuries  has  been  synonymous  with  intellectual  and  cultural  primacy.  The 
home  of  that  great  colossus  Adi  Sankara,  Kerala  has  been  the  centre  of  a 
many-sided  cultural  efflorescence,  be  it  in  music,  art  or  literature.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  present  at  a  forum 
which  reflects  the  cultural  heritage  of  this  State.  That  this  dance  and  music 
festival  coincides  with  the  175th  birth  anniversary  of  Maharaja  Swati 
Tirunal  gives  it  an  added  and  cherished  dimension.  Swati  Tirunal  occupies 
a  special  place  of  honour  not  merely  in  the  cultural  consciousness  of 
Kerala  but,  indeed,  of  the  entire  country. 

Swati  Tirunal,  as  you  are  all  aware,  became  a  ruler  when  he  was  around 
16.  Like  Adi  Sankara,  he  too  died  in  his  30s.  But  not  before  the  fame  of 
his  many-splendoured  genius  had  transcended  the  barriers  of  his  State  and 
spread  throughout  the  country.  Ranking  with  the  great  Carnatic 
trinity — Tyagaraja,  Muthuswami  Dikshitar  and  Syama  Sastri — Swati 
Tirunal  was  a  born  composer. 

While  there  have  been  other  ruling  princes  and  members  of  royal 
families  who  have  patronised  music,  Swati  Tirunal  is  the  only  prince  who, 
as  Dr  Narayana  Menon,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi  once  observed  was  “not  just  a  performing  musician  but  the 
highest  type  of  creative  genius  in  music.” 

A  musicologist  among  princes  and  a  prince  among  musicologists,  Swati 
Tirunal  composed  songs  not  merely  in  his  mother  tongue  Malayalam  but  in 
several  other  Indian  languages  as  well.  Swati  Tirunal  is  the  only  Indian 
composer  who  composed  in  both  the  Southern  and  Northern  styles  and 
forms.  If  in  the  Carnatic  tradition  he  gave  us  kritis,  varnams,  padams  and 
the  like,  in  the  Hindustani  tradition  he  gave  us  khayals ,  thumris ,  tappas 
and  bhajans.  His  compositions  on  Sri  Padmanabha  are  a  precious  part  of 
our  tradition  of  devotional  music.  In  fact,  just  as  Sri  Rama  and  Tyagaraja 
are  inseparable  and  just  as  Sri  Venkateswara  and  Annamacharya  are 
inseparable,  so  also  are  Padmanabha  and  Swati  Tirunal. 

Swati  Tirunal’s  tillanas  have  lent  themselves  to  the  most  effective 
rendering  in  Bharatanatyam.  Countless  students  of  this  dance  form  in 
Tamil  Nadu  practise  their  footwork  to  the  beat  of  his  compositions.  Just  as 
Bharatanatyam  has  travelled  from  Tamil  Nadu  to  the  rest  of  India, 
Kathakali  has  captured  national  attention.  For  its  detailed  choreography 
and  its  sheer  vitality,  Kathakali  is  an  unparalleled  form  of  dance.  Kathakali 
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has  incorporated  the  many  legends  of  India,  its  mythologies  and  epics  to 
portray  them  in  this  rare  mode.  As  an  American  critic  has  put  it:  “Just 
think,  the  eyeballs  alone  have  seventeen  different  positions.  There  are  nine 
different  moods.  There  are  eight  ways  of  moving  the  eyebrows,  eight  for 
the  eyelids  and  there  is  a  difference  between  looks  and  glances.” 

I  do  not  think  any  other  dance  form  in  the  world  can  claim  this  degree 
of  stylisation. 

The  home  of  Kathakali,  Koodiy attorn  and  Mohiniyattom  has,  over  the 
years,  reverberated  to  the  call  of  different  art  forms.  Kerala  has  been 
noted  for  this  ability  to  integrate  the  performing  with  the  plastic  arts;  the 
martial  with  the  musical;  the  aesthetic  with  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual. 

Since  ‘Soorya’  is  concerned  with  culture  in  its  widest  term,  including  the 
plastic  arts,  cinema,  sahitya  and  natya,  I  am  reminded  today  of  another 
distinguished  son  of  Kerala,  Raja  Ravi  Varma  who  has  immortalised  our 
legends,  epics  and  mythologies  by  means  of  his  unforgettable  oil  paintings. 
Ravi  Varma’s  paintings  constitute  a  distinguished  category  of  art  in  which 
western  modes  and  techniques  have  been  used  to  create  Indian  effects. 
Who  can  equal  Ravi  Varma’s  lyrical  portraiture  of  Shakuntala  or  his 
dramatic  depiction  of  Ravana  slaying  Jatayu? 

If  Thakazhi  Sivasankara  Pillai  is  a  household  name  among  writers, 
Shankar  the  doyen  among  our  cartoonists  and  friend  of  the  world’s 
children  occupies  an  altogether  unique  place  in  our  national  life. 

Each  tract  or  region  in  India  can  be  proud  of  its  unique  contribution  to 
the  fine  arts.  Every  such  contribution  has  been  fostered  with  conscious 
care  and  attention  so  that  the  continuity  of  tradition  and  the  authentic 
purity  of  the  school  may  be  maintained. 

Fine  arts  are  necessarily  plastic  in  their  character.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
difficult  to  maintain  the  purity  of  tradition  as  it  is  easy  to  deflect  or 
diversify  it.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  unless  fidelity 
to  the  original  forms  is  maintained,  the  climbdown  can  be  swift  and  steep, 
depositing  the  art  in  a  debris  of  contradictions  and  confusion.  Organizers 
of  artistic  initiatives  must,  therefore,  regard  themselves  as  Trustees  of 
Tradition  and  legatees  of  a  system  that  has  been  built  up  over  the  ages  by 
a  process  of  refinement.  Tradition  does  not  require  the  stifling  of  the  spirit 
of  originality  or  creativity.  It  in  fact  encourages,  within  the  parameters  of 
the  given  form,  ample  scope  for  individual  self-expression. 

In  this  context,  I  am  reminded  of  the  late  Rukmini  Devi  who,  as 
President  of  Kalakshetra  in  Madras  was  at  once  a  traditionalist  and  an 
innovator.  At  Kalakshetra,  Smt  Rukmini  Devi  was  able  to  obtain  the 
priceless  services  of  the  late  Chandu  Panikkar  and  Ambu  Panikkar  to 
teach  Kathakali  to  generations  of  students.  She  herself  learnt  Kathakali 
from  them  and  performed  with  them.  She  made  Kathakali  a  theatrical 
production  in  Kalakshetra  and  made  Bharatanatyam  students  learn 
Kathakali.  But  it  is  significant  that  while  doing  so  she  saw  to  it  that,  in  the 
process,  neither  the  actual  technique  of  Kathakali  nor  of  Bharatanatyam 
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was  interfered  with.  Kathakali  thus  became  immensely  popular  in  Madras 
and,  at  the  annual  art  festival  of  Kalakshetra  connoisseurs  looked  forward 
to  see  Kathakali  rendered  with  authenticity  and  distinction. 

India  is  rich  in  arts  and  they  differ  from  region  to  region.  Whether  it  be 
the  Manipuri  dance  or  the  Rajasthani  folk  songs,  there  is  a  fundamental 
unity  of  spirit  in  all  of  them.  The  spirit  of  India  underlies  all  such  diversity. 
It  allows  for  the  many-sided  creative  genius  to  blossom.  The  secret  of 
Indian  culture  which  Kerala  has  typified,  lies  in  its  capacity  to  absorb 
influences  and  blend  them  with  the  traditional  system. 

Be  it  Carnatic  or  Hindustani  music;  be  it  Kathakali  or  Kathak;  the 
culture  of  India  creates  one  music.  And  that  music  has  the  svara  of  unity 
alongside  the  tala  of  diversity. 

Indian  culture  is  one  ragamalika  in  which  all  the  various  ragas  of 
diversity  blend  into  a  common  melody.  This  unity  of  our  arts,  their 
essential  oneness  of  spirit  and  influence,  is  our  most  precious  possession  As 
I  said  while  giving  away  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  awards  in  Calcutta 
earlier  this  year,  let  our  sangeet  teach  us  harmony;  our  natya,  poise. 

I  would  urge  all  artistes,  irrespective  of  their  medium,  to  dedicate  their 
sadhana  to  serving  the  cultural  excellence  and  the  cultural  unity  of  India. 
The  nation  needs  their  creative  potential  in  its  endeavour  to  protect  its 
tradition  of  excellence  through  synthesis. 

May  I  conclude  by  once  again  expressing  my  appreciation  to  sSoorya?  for 
inviting  me  to  inaugurate  this  Dance  and  Music  Festival.  I  do  so  with  the 
greatest  happiness. 


Importance  of  Horticulture 


A  thank  the  Chancellor  for  inviting  me  to  deliver  the  ]  first  convocation 
address  of  the  Dr  Y.S.  Parmar  University  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry. 
Dr  Parmar  was  my  colleague  in  the  Provisional  Parliament  and  a  personal 
friend  of  mine.  He  had  a  passionate  dedication  towards  the  development 
of  Himachal  Pradesh  and  a  total  commitment  to  the  people.  That  the 
University  has  been  named  after  Dr  Yashwant  Singh  Parmar,  is  a  rich 
tribute  to  the  great  son  of  this  State.  Dr  Parmar  was  a  keen 
environmentalist  who  took  active  interest  in  the  development  of 
horticulture  and  forestry  in  the  State. 

Horticulture  and  forestry  are  of  special  significance  to  Himachal  Pradesh 
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in  ensuring  better  land  use,  improving  the  economic  condition  of  the 
people  and  for  maintaining  the  ecological  balance.  Horticulture  covers  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as  fruit  growing,  vegetable  cultivation, 
floriculture,  rearing  of  medicinal  plants  and  such  other  crops.  Most  of  the 
horticultural  crops  have  high  value.  Therefore,  the  importance  of 
horticulture  for  the  vast  majority  of  farmers  who  have  small  holdings 
cannot  be  overemphasised. 

Horticulture  did  not  receive  adequate  attention  in  the  early  years  after 
Independence.  No  specific  financial  provisions  were  made  for  horticulture 
in  the  first  three  Five  Year  Plans.  Horticulture  started  receiving  specific 
attention  from  our  Planners  only  from  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  onwards. 

The  strategy  during  the  Seventh  Plan  for  the  development  of  horticulture 
focusses  on  optimising  the  production  per  unit  area  and  on  the  extension 
of  area  under  various  horticultural  crops.  The  Seventh  Plan  aims  at 
increasing  the  production  of  fruits  to  28  million  tonnes  and  vegetables  to 
40  million  tonnes  annually. 

The  total  production  of  horticultural  crops  today  is  much  below  the 
annual  requirement  of  the  population  if  recommended  per  capita 
consumption  of  30  grams  of  fruits  and  180  grams  of  vegetables  per  day  is 
taken  as  the  basis.  The  country’s  population  may  reach  950  million  by  AD 
2000.  This  huge  target  cannot  be  reached  unless  great  emphasis  is  laid  on 
increasing  productivity  in  horticulture.  Significant  developmental  efforts 
and  infrastructural  support  for  improving  the  quality  of  output,  post¬ 
harvest  technology  and  strengthening  marketing  strategy  will  be  necessary. 

The  economy  of  hill  areas  is  closely  linked  to  the  production  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  In  Himachal  Pradesh,  for  instance,  fruits  cover  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  cultivable  land.  In  Himachal,  the  future  of  a  substantial 
number  of  people  is  intimately  connected  with  the  scientific  development 
of  horticulture.  The  total  area  under  fruit  in  Himachal  Pradesh  which  was 
about  792  hectares  during  1950-51  increased  to  1.35  lakh  hectares  during 
1986-87.  The  production  of  fruits  has  increased  from  1200  tonnes  during 
1950-51  to  four  lakh  tonnes  by  1986-87.  Apple  is  the  major  temperate  fruit 
crop  which  is  cultivated  in  53,000  hectares  which  is  38  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  under  fruits  in  the  State.  Production  of  apple  accounts  for  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  fruit  production  in  the  State.  Research  work  on  temperate 
fruits  has  been  going  on  in  Himachal  Pradesh  and  some  apple  hybrids  have 
also  been  developed. 

Care  has  to  be  bestowed  on  prevention  of  pests  and  diseases  to  the  fruit 
crops.  For  instance,  apple  scab  disease  is  found  in  all  the  apple  growing 
states  of  the  country.  None  of  the  commercial  cultivars  is  resistant.  Besides 
leading  to  yield  loss  and  weakening  of  trees,  it  damages  the  fruits  and  they 
are  not  marketable.  It  is  essential  that  research  is  intensified  for  controlling 
the  disease  and  for  evolving  disease  resistant  varieties. 

Nucleus  plant  material  of  improved  varieties  of  different  fruit  crops  must 
be  produced  in  large  quantities  to  enable  progeny  orchards  to  be  set  up  by 
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the  State  Departments  and  by  private  nurserymen.  At  present,  the  demand 
is  much  higher  than  the  actual  supply  being  made  annually.  I  hope  the 
University  will  intensify  research  in  modernising  seed  production  and 
increasing  the  production  of  quality  planting  material.  Tissue  culture 
techniques  for  micro  propagation  should  be  standardised  for  horticultural 
plants  including  fruit  crops,  vegetable  crops,  ornamental  crops,  medicinal 
and  aromatic  crops. 

The  non-availability  of  quality  planting  material  is  a  major  limiting  factor 
for  increasing  area  under  commercial  horticultural  crops.  Emphasis  should, 
therefore,  be  laid  on  producing  quality  planting  materials.  In  the  case  of 
vegetables,  mainly  old  varieties  are  continuing.  High  yielding  varieties 
resistant  to  biotic  and  abiotic  stress  situations  have  to  be  developed. 
Techniques  have  to  be  standardised  for  faster  multiplication  of  planting 
materials  and  production  of  high  yielding  breeder  seeds. 

So  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  exploit  in  the  country  the  hybrid  seed 
production  of  vegetable  crops  which  has  been  successfully  tried  in  many 
other  countries.  The  growers  must  be  assisted  in  the  production  of  hybrid 
seeds  of  vegetables  specially  of  temperate  vegetable  crops  which  can  be 
grown  in  the  State.  The  growers  must  be  trained  in  growing  these  crops 
with  modern  techniques.  The  Government  of  India  have  recently 
announced  a  new  policy  for  seed  development  under  which  the  farmer 
could  secure  access  to  the  best  planting  material  available  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  the  policy  on  the  import  of  seeds 
of  vegetables  and  flowers,  tubers  and  bulbs  of  flowers,  cuttings  and 
saplings  of  flowers.  High  yielding  elite  planting  material  of  fruits  suitable 

for  our  agro-climatic  conditions  can  also  be  imported  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Director  of  Agriculture /Horticulture. 

India  has  a  large  potential  for  development  of  floriculture  due  to  varied 
agro-climatic  conditions  in  the  country.  Flowers  like  roses,  gladioli, 
carnation,  etc.,  have  great  potential  for  commercial  production.  Himachal 
Pradesh  can  be  an  important  State  for  the  development  of  floriculture. 
There  is  a  large  potential  of  exporting  cut-flowers  and  ornamental  plants. 
There  is  need  to  develop  floricultural  wealth  in  India  for  exploiting  the 
export  potential  and  to  meet  the  growing  demands  within  the  country.  I 
hope  this  University  will  do  further  research  in  identified  floricultural 
crops. 

India  is  one  of  the  leading  producers  of  medicinal  and  aromatic  plants. 
A  large  part  of  their  production  is  used  for  Ayurvedic  and  indigenous 
systems  of  medicine.  The  production  of  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants  can 
be  increased  through  research. 

Post-harvest  handling  is  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  the  horticultural 
production  chain.  Fruit  deteriorates  during  the  process  of  post-harvest 
handling  and  consequently,  the  farmer  gets  a  poor  income.  The  University 
must  ensure  training  of  farmers  and  officials  in  maturing  of  fruit,  standards 
of  grading,  packing  and  quality  control.  Increasing  the  production  and 
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productivity  of  horticultural  crops  must  be  the  primary  strategy  alongwith 
greater  emphasis  on  post-harvest  handling  of  horticultural  crops.  Any 
effort  for  increasing  production  and  productivity  of  horticultural  crops  has 
to  be  accompanied  by  adequate  infrastructural  support  for  marketing  both 
inside  the  country  and  for  export. 

An  efficient  marketing  system  of  horticultural  produce  is  absolutely 
essential  to  help  the  producer  to  get  remunerative  price  for  his  produce. 
The  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  today  faces  several  problems. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  processing  is  an  important  agro-based  industry  and  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  development  of  horticulture.  The  development  of 
this  industry  is  vital  for  the  economic  well-being  of  the  farmer.  Food 
processing  industry  will  help  conserve  and  process  the  perishable  fruit.  The 
estimated  loss  of  fruit  produce  is  between  25  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  from 
picking,  packing  and  transportation  to  the  consumption  stage.  Processing 
will  help  eliminate  a  large  part  of  these  losses. 

Statistics  of  area  under  different  fruits  and  vegetables  in  different  states 
are  not  available.  Land  use  statistics  compiled  by  states  cover  some  fruits 
only.  Reliable  estimates  of  production  are  lacking.  This  important  data  gap 
in  crop  statistics  needs  to  be  filled  up.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  overall  economy  of  the  country  and  also  the  expected 
shifts  towards  diversification  of  agriculture  by  small  and  marginal  farmers 

through  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  it  is  important  that  crop 
estimation  surveys  on  fruits  and  vegetable  crops  are  taken  up  in  all  the 
states  to  fill  up  this  vital  gap  in  agricultural  statistics. 

The  closely  co-ordinated  programme  between  the  Indian  Council  of 
Agricultural  Research  (ICAR),  its  Research  Institutes  as  well  as  Dr  Y.S. 
Parmar  University  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry  will  no  doubt  assist  in 
expanding  the  potential  of  horticultural  development  in  the  State.  The 
ICAR  has  allocated  an  amount  of  Rs.  134.60  lakh  to  this  University  for 
infrastructural  development  for  educational  activities  during  the  Seventh 
Five  Year  Plan.  For  strengthening  the  regional  research  capabilities, 
special  projects  with  a  total  outlay  of  Rs.  398.75  lakh  have  been  sanctioned 
under  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Project.  Research  Centres  have 
been  strengthened  for  undertaking  need  based  location  specific  research  on 
different  horticultural  crops  in  the  State. 

Since  integrated  functional  relationship  among  research,  education  and 
extension  activities  is  important,  the  ICAR  is  running  the  National 
Demonstration  Programmes  in  the  districts  of  Hamirpur  and  Bilaspur  in 
Himachal  Pradesh  to  demonstrate  the  yield  potential  in  the  farmers’  fields. 
The  lab  to  land  programme  has  also  been  launched  in  the  State  for  socio¬ 
economic  development  of  the  small  and  marginal  farmers  and  landless 
agricultural  labourers  by  educating  them  about  the  latest  agricultural  and 
allied  technologies.  During  the  first  phase  of  the  programme  about  4,000 
farm  families  have  benefited.  The  Central  Potato  Research  Institute  at 
Shimla  and  National  Research  Centre  for  Mushroom  at  Solan  established 
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by  the  ICAR  are  also  contributing  substantially  to  the  horticultural 
development  of  the  State. 

The  ICAR  has  established  a  Centre  for  Advanced  Studies  of  Temperate 
Horticulture  with  UNDP/FAO  assistance  at  Solan  for  improving  the 
quality  of  educational  research  in  temperate  horticulture.  The  Council  has 
also  established  a  Centre  for  Advanced  Studies  on  Agro-forestry  at  Dr 
Y.S.  Parmar  University  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry  with  assistance  from 
UNDP/FAO. 

The  world,  today,  is  passing  through  an  environmental  crisis.  Some 
developmental  activities  are  adversely  affecting  the  environment  at  an 
alarmingly  fast  rate.  This  over-exploitation  of  natural  resources  has  to  be 
checked.  We  have  to  bequeath  to  posterity  the  natural  wealth  we  have 
inherited.  If  we  squander  away  the  legacy,  the  future  generations  will 
suffer  irretrievably.  Proper  management  of  our  environmental  heritage 
alone  can  lead  to  sustainable  development. 

Forests  constitute  an  important  natural  resource  which  we  have  to 
manage  properly.  The  requirement  of  wood  for  packing  cases  has 
tremendously  increased  with  the  increase  of  fruit  production  in  the  State. 
The  use  of  wooden  cases  for  packaging  will  cause  immense  damage  to  the 
forest  wealth  of  the  State.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  State  Government 
is  setting  up  a  unit  for  the  manufacture  of  corrugated  fibre  board  cartons 
for  fruit  packaging. 

I  foresee  a  glorious  future  for  this  young  University  which  I  am 
confident  will  assist  in  furthering  development  in  the  State. 

The  aim  of  education  is  not  only  to  acquire  knowledge  but  transmit  it  to 
others  for  social  benefit.  I  hope  the  young  graduates  who  are  passing  out 
today  will  transfer  and  extend  the  knowledge  gathered  by  them  at  the 
University  to  the  farmers  amongst  whom  they  will  work  with  dedication 
and  zeal.  It  is  through  the  dissemination  and  extension  of  knowledge  and 
demonstration  of  improved  practices  that  the  pace  of  development  can  be 
accelerated  in  the  State  leading  to  fuller  employment  and  increased  income 
generation  among  the  farmers. 

I  wish  the  young  graduates  success  in  their  endeavours. 


The  Immortal  Epic 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  this  distinguished  gathering  of 
scholars,  philosophers  and  devotees  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth 
International  Ramayana  Conference.  The  initiative  taken  by  the  Vishwa 
Sahitya  Sanskriti  Sansthan,  its  President  Pandit  Ramkinkar  Upadhyay  and 
its  Secretary  General  Sri  Lallan  Prasad  Vyas  is  truly  commendable.  By 
bringing  together  Ramayana  scholars  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
they  have  highlighted  both  the  academic  as  well  as  the  spiritual  value  of 
the  great  epic.  They  have  also,  thereby,  exemplified  our  ancient  concept, 
Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam — the  world  is  one  family. 

There  are  among  those  gathered  here,  eminent  academics  who  have 
studied  the  Ramayana  as  a  work  of  art  or  as  an  epic  that  ranks  with  the 
greatest  literary  masterpieces  of  the  world.  There  are  others  here  who  have 
examined  the  Ramayana  for  its  great  value  in  historical  studies.  And  there 
are  yet  others  who  rate  it  as  a  book  of  scripture  and  read  a  chapter  every 
day  as  part  of  their  prayers.  Every  one  of  them  drinks  deeply  the 
inexhaustible  nectar  that  the  immortal  epic  is.  Their  rapture  is  summed  up 
in  the  incantatory  lines  of  the  Ramayana: 

m  tot 

3TR^J=L  oK  Wftfo 

(I  adore  the  dulcet  bird  song  of  Valmiki  which  has  enriched  all  poesy 
Wich  the  undying  sound  of  Rama,  Rama). 

But  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  interest,  every  student  of  the  Ramayana 
is  overwhelmed  by  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  power. 

It  was  given  to  the  immortal  saint,  scholar  and  singer  Valmiki  to  codify 
the  story  of  Sri  Rama  in  verse  of  unparalleled  brilliance  as  an  adikavya.  I 
deliberately  use  the  phrase  ‘codified’  in  preference  to  the  phrase  ‘written’, 
because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  story  of  Sri  Rama  existed  even 
earlier,  in  the  form  of  an  oral  tradition  transmitted  from  age  to  age  and 
region  to  region  on  the  twin  vehicles  of  smriti  and  sruti.  For  the  sheer 
majesty  of  Valmiki’s  work,  the  tense  drama  of  the  tale,  the  delineation  of 
character,  the  gripping  portrayal  of  human  emotions  and  above  all  its 
ability  to  relate  to  the  fears,  hopes  and  aspirations  of  thinking  man, 
Valmiki’s  Ramayana  is  unique  in  world  literature.  It  is  unique  as  a  story, 
unique  as  an  allegory,  unique  as  a  vehicle  of  bhakti.  Among  rivers, 
Valmiki’s  Ramayana  is  as  the  Ganga;  among  mountains,  the  Kailas;  among 
constellations,  the  Sun. 

To  countless  Indians  through  the  centuries,  the  hero  of  the  Ramayana , 
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Sri  Rama  has  symbolized  Perfection.  Valmiki’s  opening  lines  make  it 
obvious  that  the  saint-author  wished  to  portray  a  perfect  human  being.  In 
these  lines,  Valmiki  asks  Narada: 

“In  this  world,  today,  who  is  meritorious  and  heroic,  versed  in  his 
duties  and  of  grateful  mind,  true  in  speech  and  firm  in  vows? 

Who  is  endowed  with  character,  who  is  kind  to  all,* who  is  wise  and 
capable  and  who  is  the  one  comely  person? 

Who  is  master  of  the  self  and  has  conquered  wrath? 

Who  is  brilliant  and  devoid  of  envy? 

Whom,  when  roused  to  righteous  anger  in  battle,  do  even  the  Gods 
fear?” 

Narada  replies  “None  other  than  Rama”  and  thereafter  narrates  to 
Valmiki  the  story  of  Rama. 

In  Sri  Rama,  human  virtues  reached  their  pinnacle,  setting  for  all 
mankind  an  eternal  paradigm.  Rama  is  a  human  being  endowed  with  all 
divine  qualities.  Rama  insists  that  he  is  an  ordinary  person,  the  son  of 
Dasaratha  : 

UR 

(I  am  a  man, 
son  of  Dasaratha). 

The  epic  seeks  to  prove  that  a  nara,  an  ordinary  human  being,  may  be  a 
perfect  person  and  possess  all  the  qualities  of  the  divine.  Had  the 
Ramayana  depicted  Sri  Rama  as  a  divine  being,  it  would  have  caused  no 
surprise  that  he  possessed  all  these  great  qualities.  The  object  of  the 
Ramayana  is  therefore  to  emphasise  that  man  can  rise  to  divinity  by 
exemplary  conduct. 

Rama  symbolizes  the  perfection  which  every  nara  seeks,  consciously  or 
unconciously,  in  order  to  rise  above  himself  and  become  one  with 
Narayana.  Sri  Rama  offers  us  the  possibility  as  well  as  the  means  for 
personal  redemption.  While  there  is  in  each  one  of  us  that  which  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  there  is  also  in  each  jivatma  that  which  propels  it  towards  a 
higher  and  more  ennobled  existence  as  represented  in  the  paramatma.  Sri 
'  Rama  builds  for  us  a  great  setu  linking  the  mortal  in  us  with  the 
immortal,  the  corporal  with  the  Divine,  helping  us  transport  ourselves 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  equanimity  displayed  by  Rama  when  he  was  deprived  of  the  throne 
and  asked  to  go  into  exile  has  been  highlighted  by  the  poets  in  several 
telling  ways. 

According  to  Valmiki,  Rama  said:  “If  that  be  so,  clad  in  tree  bark  I  will 
go  to  the  forest  to  honour  the  promise  given  by  my  father/’ 

Kalidasa  says  : 

“Either  clad  in  auspicious  royal 
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robes  or  clad  in  tree  bark,  the 
people  were  astonished  to  see  the 
same  glow.” 

The  Tamil  poet  Kamban  puts  it  even  more  picturesquely: 

“And  smiling,  Rama  said  to  the  queen 

were  it  not  the  kings  behest 

Would  I  deny  it  if  but  you  desired  it? 

Is  not  great  fortune  to  my  brother 
equally  a  good  fortune  to  me?” 

The  lesson  the  Ramayana  teaches  is  that  for  an  evolved  being  there  is 
joy  not  only  in  good  fortune  but  in  sacrifice;  joy  not  only  in  receiving  but 
in  giving  away,  in  renunciation. 

Apart  from  Sri  Rama,  each  individual  personality  in  Valmiki’s  immortal 
epic  also  stands  for  certain  specific  virtues:  Sita  for  purity,  Bharata  for 
humility,  Lakshmana  for  valour,  Guha  for  loyalty,  Jataayu  for  wisdom, 
Sa'bari  for  the  tender  satisfaction  that  comes  of  serving  the  Lord.  The  list  is 
virtually  endless. 

In  Hanuman  or  Anjaneya  as  the  Child  of  the  Winds  is  known  to  the 
South,  Valmiki  has  given  us  the  rarest  of  the  rare  blends  of  all  these 
virtues.  Hanuman  represents  the  quintessence  of  all  these  virtues  within  a 
single  personality  and,  therein,  lies  his  special  appeal.  He  stands  for 
bravery,  continence,  wisdom  and  with  all  these  qualities,  utter  humility. 
But  there  is  more  to  Hanuman  than  this. 

Each  of  us  sees  in  Hanuman  the  possibility  of  his  or  her  ascending  to  a 
higher  purpose  on  the  strength  of  personal  skills  or  talents — of  course  with 
the  Grace  of  the  Lord.  The  character  of  Hanuman  tells  us  that  whether  the 
Purushothama  descends  amidst  us  as  an  avatar  or  not,  we  can  surely 
ascend.  But  it  is  important  that  while  doing  so  we  use  these  capabilities  not 
for  self-promotion  but  in  the  service  of  causes  higher  than  ourselves. 

Valmiki’s  great  work  was  followed  in  the  north  of  India  by  Tulsidas  and 
in  the  south  by  Kamban.  Kalidasa  in  his  Raghuvamsa  further  embellished 
the  story  of  Rama  with  poetic  imagery.  These  and  a  host  of  other  great 
writers  retold  the  tale  to  the  ever-increasing  delectation  and  elevation  of 
our  people.  Tulsidas,  who  was  both  a  scholar  and  a  devotee  of  the  highest 
order,  used  the  story  as  Valmiki  had  related  it.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
invested  the  episodes  with  a  fervent  devotion  that  was  all  his  own,  in 
simple  Hindi.  The  masses  of  Upper  India  have  taken  to  Tulsi’s  Rama- 
charita-manas  with  a  sense  of  rapture.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  devoted  admirers  of  Tulsidas’  work  said  :  “I  regard  the 
Ramayana  of  Tulsidas  as  the  greatest  book  in  all  devotional  literature.” 

For  countless  generations  of  readers,  Tulsidas  has  summed  up  the 
essence  of  the  Ramayana' s  moral  in  the  lines: 

3Mti 
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The  plighted  word,  individual  honour,  righteousness,  honesty  and 
purity — these  are  some  of  the  values  that  the  great  and  moving  epic  of  the 
Prince  of  Ayodhya  celebrates. 

Like  Tulsi,  Kamban  recreated  Valmiki’s  Ramayana,  in  bhakti-infused 
Tamil  verses  suiting  the  customs  and  genius  of  the  Tamil  people.  If 
Hanuman  got  special  attention  in  Tulsi,  Kamban  regarded  Bharata  greater 
than  a  thousand  Ramas.  Guha  tells  Bharata:  “If  you  discarded  as  evil,  the 
realm  which  your  father  gave  you  at  the  behest  of  your  mother  and  went 
away  with  grief  laden  face,  O  Renowned  One,  will  a  thousand  Ramas  be 
equal  to  you?” 

Kamban,  like  Tulsi,  made  gentle  departures  from  the  original  at  places. 
For  instance,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Sitaharanam,  Kamban  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  Ravana  touching  Sita  physically.  He,  therefore,  made  the 
Rakshasa  uproot  and  lift  the  entire  earth  on  which  Sita  was  standing  and 
carry  her  away  in  that  manner.  Such  was  the  love  and  veneration  with 
which  Kamban  handled  the  noble  character  of  Sita.  Kamban’s  treatment  of 
Surpanakha,  similarly,  shows  a  sensitivity  which  has  added  depth  to  the 
original  handling. 

Each  age  produces  commentators  on  the  Ramayana,  men  of  erudition 
and  insight  who  reveal  different  facets  of  this  many-splendoured  gem  of 
literature.  The  Ramayana  lends  itself  to  endless  study.  Each  time  it  is 
taken  up,  some  aspect,  some  beautiful  nuance,  some  hidden  allegory 
surfaces. 

Over  time,  the  story  of  Sri  Rama  has,  therefore,  found  firm  lodgement 
in  the  collective  thought-processes  of  our  people.  I  do  not  know  if  there 
are  many  works  which  have  thus  permeated  the  psyche  of  a  whole  people, 
becoming  part  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  chemistries.  The  Ramayana  is 
now  not  just  part  of  India’s  culture;  it  is  part  of  our  entire  being,  our 
cognition  and  our  consciousness  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  society. 

It  has  been  able  to  do  so  because  of  its  synchronization  with  human 
yearnings.  This  is  why  painters  like  Raja  Ravi  Varma  chose  to  draw  their 
finest  representations  from  characters  in  the  Ramayana,  why  poets  like 
Kalidasa  and  composers  like  Tyagaraja  based  their  greatest  lyrics  on  the 
story  of  Sri  Rama  and  why  great  artistes  in  our  time  like  Rukmini  Devi 
chose  to  choreograph  the  theme  repeatedly. 

In  popular  re-enactments,  Ravana  is  depicted  as  an  enormous  monster 
and  Rama  as  a  normal  human  being.  The  defeat  of  such  a  monster  at  the 
hands  of  a  human  being  represents  the  universal  truth  that  however  mighty 
evil  may  be,  dharma! righteousness  will  always  succeed.  Mandodari,  the 
righteous  wife  of  Ravana,  wailed  over  the  body  of  her  husband  and  said 
that  by  abducting  Sita  who  was  superior  to  Arundhathi  and  Rohini,  a  sin 
had  been  committed  by  him.  Valmiki  then  puts  in  her  mouth  a  great  truth 
for  all  people  and  for  all  time  : 

“SIoRI|f|g  cTOt  Wl, 
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(At  the  appropriate  time,  the  doer  of  every  sinful  act  necessarily 
reaps  the  terrible  fruit  thereof.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this). 

No  one  who  has  read  the  Ramayana  can  fail  to  regard  the  message  of 
Mandodari  as  a  motto  of  life. 

The  Ramayana  which  extols  dharma  is  of  relevance  not  only  to  the 
Hindus  but  to  all  religions  and  peoples  throughout  the  world.  No  wonder 
that  every  form  of  artistic  expression,  in  every  region  and  language,  has 
dedicated  itself  to  the  Ramayana  theme.  The  sculptures,  paintings  and 
popular  theatre  arts  in  the  entire  Asian  region  from  Siberia  to  Indonesia 
are  a  standing  testimony.  As  Professor  Lokesh  Chandra  tells  us,  the 
Ramayana  has  occurred  in  East  Iran,  in  Tibet,  Mongolia,  China, 
Cambodia,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
Sri  Lanka  and,  of  course,  in  Nepal.  This  constitutes  an  astonishing 
transcontinental  grid.  At  the  same  time  it  holds  out  the  hope  that  in  all 
these  societies,  there  will  be  a  natural  desire  to  chart  our  individual  and 
collective  lives  on  the  basis  of  certain  principles  of  conduct  that  are  noble 
and  honourable. 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  because  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  observe 
proper  conduct  that  one  per  cent  of  State  Forces  whether  Defence  or  Civil 
are  able  to  maintain  law  and  order.  The  ninety  per  cent  observe  the  laws 
not  so  much  because  of  fear  of  punishment  but  because  they  feel  they  must 
observe  righteousness  in  their  lives.  Gandhiji  said  that  he  wanted 
Ramarajya  and  not  merely  swaraj ,  that  is,  a  society  which  observes 
righteous  conduct  voluntarily  and  not  out  of  fear  of  detection  or 
punishment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  Fourth  International  Ramayana 
Conference  will  serve  to  remind  us  all  of  our  legacy  of  dharmic  values. 

The  Ramayana  has  lived  for  millennia  and  will  live  for  eternity.  Vhlmiki 

himself  has  said: 

rocf  OTW™  MxifNfd  I  I 

(As  long  as  in  this  firm  set  land. 

The  streams  shall  flow, 

the  mountains  stand. 

So  long  throughout  the  world,  be  sure. 

The  great  Ramayana  will  endure). 

Poets’  words  never  turn  false. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  the  Conference  open. 


At  a  reception  in  honour  of  freedom  fighters,  New  Delhi,  14  August  1987 


At  Hazrat  Bal  Mosque,  Srinagar,  29  September  1987 


At  the  convocation  of  Dr  Y.S.  Parmar  University ,  Solan , 
Himachal  Pradesh ,  7  December  1988 


Paying  homage  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Rajghat,  New  Delhi,  30  January  1989 


Giving  away  award  to  a  small-scale  entrepreneur ,  New  Delhi , 

13  February  1989 


At  the  Fluid  Control  Research  Institute ,  Palghat,  Kerala ,  18  April  1989 


Being  greeted  by  Shri  P.V.  Narasimha  Rao  on  his  birthday,  New  Delhi, 

4  December  1989 
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At  a  programme  organised  in  connection  with  Christmas,  New  Delhi, 

23  December  1989 


Recognising  Creativity 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  participate  once  again  in  the  Sangeet 
Natak  Akademi  Awards  Ceremony. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  the  distinguished  artistes 
under  the  Akademi’s  auspices  each  year  and  enjoy  the  richness,  variety 
and  the  exquisite  grace  of  our  cultural  heritage.  To  meet  the  talented 
artistes  of  the  year  who  are  the  embodiment  of  expertise  in  their  respective 
fields,  coupled  with  several  virtues  like  dedication  to  their  profession, 
humility  and  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  by  itself  a  rewarding 
experience. 

The  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  as  you  are  all  aware,  was  the  result  of  the 
combined  vision  of  three  outstanding  Indians — Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Maulana 
Azad  and  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  my  reverential  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  three  visionaries  who 
sought  to  encourage  talent  in  the  spheres  of  sangeeta ,  natya,  lalit  kala  and 
sahitya  through  the  three  great  Akademies  set  up  for  this  purpose.  I  would 
also  like  today  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Smt 
Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  who  headed  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  with 
rare  distinction,  grace  and  purpose. 

These  unique  personalities  conceived  of  the  scheme  of  Sangeet  Natak 
Awards  as  a  national  recognition  of  talent.  These  Awards  not  only 
recognise  individual  excellence  but  also  promote  India’s  cultural  heritage: 
namely,  our  rich  diversity  and  its  underlying  unity.  In  this  context,  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  the  Awards  ceremonies  are  now  held  by  rotation 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Lucknow  has  been  chosen  this  year  for  the  Akademi 
Awards  Ceremony  and  the  festival,  organised  in  collaboration  with  the 
Government  of  Uttar  Pradesh  and  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi.  Uttar  Pradesh  has  been  the  cradle  of  the  eclectic  music  and 
dance  traditions  of  northern  India.  It  is  here  in  Vrindavan  that  Swami 
Haridas  lived  and  inspired  one  of  the- oldest  traditions  in  music.  The 
Bhakti  cult  found  expression  under  the  name  of  Ashtachhaap  which  is  still 
widely  sung  and  recited.  Dhrupad,  Khayal  and  Thumri  have  found  some  of 
the  finest  of  products  and  traditions  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
innumerable  streams  in  the  form  of  Gharanas — the  Lucknow  Gharana, 
Banaras  Gharana  and  Agra-Atrauli  Gharana,  to  name  only  a  few — are 
part  of  the  grand  musical  heritage.  Uttar  Pradesh  has  known  the  music  of 
India  in  its  rich  diversity  as  well  as  in  its  deep  and  basic  unity. 

H^re  on  this  soil,  in  our  times,  the  music  of  Pandit  Omkarnath  Thakur 
and  of  Ustad  Bismillah  Khan  has  flowed  together,  like  the  Ganga  and  the 
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Yamuna.  Here  the  Thumris  of  the  late  Siddheswari  Devi  and  the  Ghazals 
of  Begum  Akhtar  have  wafted  across  the  countryside  like  the  fragrance  of 
the  jasmine  and  the  rose.  Here  the  tabla-rhythms  of  Ahmed  Jan  Thirakwa 
and  of  Pandit  Samta  Prasad  have  together  kept  time  with  the  heartbeats  of 
our  people.  Uttar  Pradesh  has  produced  in  the  Nawab  of  Rampur,  Raza 
Ali  Khan,  a  musicologist  of  rare  distinction  and  in  Ustad  Faiyaz  Khan,  a 
Hindustani  classical  musician  of  all  India  stature.  Similarly,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  while  to  Pandit  Ravi  Shankar,  West  Bengal  has  been 
like  Devaki,  Uttar  Pradesh  has  been  like  Yashoda.  It  is  Varanasi  that  has 
fostered  Pandit  Ravi  Shankar’s  genius. 

Lucknow  itself  is  the  city  where  Nawab  Wajid  Ali  Shah’s  court 
reverberated  with  the  sound  of  some  of  the  finest  musicians  and  dancers  of 
the  time  in  which  he  himself  contributed  his  own  multi-faceted  genius. 
Lucknow  has  a  long  tradition  of  honouring,  cultivating  and  nurturing  the 
arts,  engendering  finesse  and  refinement  in  every  aspect  of  life;  and  setting 
standards  for  others  to  follow.  In  music,  dance  as  also  in  theatre, 
therefore,  the  artistes  of  the  country  have  found  a  discerning  clientele  in 
Lucknow. 

Art,  at  its  best,  is  totally  selfless.  It  is  in  fact  a  sacrament  offered  to  the 
Divine  Creator  and  to  the  Divinity  in  everything  and  every  one  around  us. 
But  art  cannot  function  in  a  vacuum.  It  must  be  seen,  noticed  and 
recognised.  Recognition  of  talent  is  to  art  what  sunshine  is  to  flowers.  The 
Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  performs  the  role  of  what  botanists  call  photo¬ 
synthesis,  namely,  the  transference  of  life-sustaining  energies  from  the 
general  ambience  to  the  particular.  May  I  extend  my  warm  felicitations  to 
all  those  whose  talents  have  been  recognised  today.  Their  talent,  their 
patience,  their  perseverance  and  above  all  their  total  identification  with  the 
medium  of  their  self-expression — all  these — are  being  recognised  today. 

This  year’s  Akademi  Awards  cover  the  entire  range  of  our  performing 
arts.  The  North  Indian  and  South  Indian  music  forms,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  both  classical  and  otherwise,  are  being  honoured.  Traditional 
folk  music,  dance  and  theatre  also  find  representation  in  today’s  Awards. 
The  Awards  cover,  as  a  result,  all  our  regional  specialities  and  excellence. 
Ranging  from  the  Veena,  Thavil  and  Ghatam  of  the  South  to  the 
Pakhawaj,  Sarod  and  Sarangi  of  the  North,  from  the  narrative  songs  of 
Gujarat  to  the  folk  music  of  Punjab  and  Assam,  the  Awards  embrace  the 
totality  of  India’s  musical  traditions.  Also  being  honoured  today  are  our 
dance  and  theatre  as  represented  by  the  colourful  Mayurbhanj  Chhau  of 
Orissa,  the  vibrant  Kathakali  of  Kerala  and  the  graceful  Manipuri  of  our 
North-East.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  list  of  Awards  includes  theatre 
which  is  organically  related -to  music  and  dance  arid  which  has  taken  great 
strides,  particularly  in  the  Marathi,  Bengali  and  Hindi  language  traditions. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  special  word  of 
felicitation  to  Shri  Kumar  Qandharva  who  is  receiving  the  Akademi’s 
Fellowship  today.  Shri  Kumar  Gandharva  represents  the  quintessence  of 
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our  tradition  of  Hindustani  classical  music.  He  has  not  merely  mastered 
the  science  of  song  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  unique  quality  of 
rapture  which  is  the  soul  of  our  music.  Shri  Kumar  Gandharva  and  other 
distinguished  vocalists  in  India  are  the  vehicles  of  a  cherished  Indian 
tradition  which  believes  that  sangedt  and  natya  are  expressions  of  the  inner 
spirit  which  elevates  the  singer  as  well  as  the  audience,  linking  them  to  the 
Divine.  I  am  reminded  today  of  what  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  once  said: 

“The  true  purpose  of  music  is  not  only  to  give  pleasure  to  the  senses,  or 
instruction  to  the  mind,  but  to  convert  your  whole  being  and  lift  it  above 
sorrow,  above  the  enchantments  and  disenchantments  of  this  world.  In  the 
world  of  music,  you  build  a  shrine  of  beauty,  and  when  you  once  worship 
that,  you  come  back  to  life  better  inspired  for  doing  practical  work.  That  is 
the  true  purpose  of  music.” 

It  is  said  that  “music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  beast,  to  soften 
rocks  or  bend  the  knotted  oak.” 

To  practice  sangeet  or  natya  or  even  to  listen  or  watch  it,  is  to  engage  in 
a  sadhana.  The  process  involves  the  setting  aside  of  mundane  thoughts, 
impulses  and  preoccupations  for  a  great  sublimation. 

Hatred  and  violence  can  have  no  place  in  a  mind  or  in  a  society  which 
admires  the  arts.  In  fact,  nothing  narrow  or  selfish  can  coexist  with  a  pure 
exponent  or  a  pure  rasika  of  the  arts.  And  therefore  it  is  our  arts  that  need 
to  be  fostered  and  promoted.  For  the  artistes  of  our  country,  art  and  life 
are  inextricably  bound  together.  That,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  rest  of  us  now.  Aesthetics  have  been  relegated  to  a  margin  in  our  life 
today.  We  have  amidst  us  more  painters,  musicians  and  dancers  than 
before.  But,  as  a  society,  we  seem  to  be  less  sensitive  than  earlier 
generations  to  the  appeal  of  the  aesthetics.  Life  has  become  prosaic;  the 
daily  routine  is  severely  functional.  The  resultant  monotony  is  sought  to  be 
relieved,  therefore,  by  diversions  that  are  garish  and  high-pitched,  be  it  in 
colour  or  volume.  The  quiet  beauty  of  our  traditional  arts  and  crafts,  the 
gentle  repose  and  tranquillity  they  engendered,  seem  to  be  at  a  discount. 
Moreover,  a  non-aesthetic  life  can  all  too  easily  degenerate  into  a  violent 
and  strife-torn  life.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  once  asked:  “What  is  culture?” 
Answering  the  question  himself,  he  said:  “To  be  dynamic  and  creative  is 
the  higher  view  of  culture.... Culture  first  of  all  is  not  loud,  it  is  quiet,  it  is 
restrained,  it  is  tolerant.” 

May  I  conclude  with  the  confidence  that  the  fraternity  of  performing 
artistes  in  India  will  continue  to  work  for  harmony  where  there  is  discord, 
restraint  where  there  is  excess  and  balance  where  there  is  disequilibrium. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  once  again  congratulating  the  Award  winning 
artistes  and  wishing  them  every  fulfilment.  May  I  also  extend  to  the 
Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  my  best  wishes  for  its  continuing  success  and 
usefulness. 


The  Timeless  Treasure 


I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr  Anand  Sarup,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Book  Trust,  for  inviting  me  to  inaugurate  this  National  Book 
Week.  As  was  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
participating  in  a  similar  function  held  in  1985.  I  am  delighted  at  being 
able  to  continue  this  association. 

A  Book  Week  however,  appears -to  me  to  be  conceptually  erroneous.  To 
set  apart  a  week  for  books  would  be  as  meaningless  as  a  food  week  or 
clothing  week.  Ever  since  thinking  began,  books  have  been  a  part  of  our 
daily  activity,  the  very  breath  of  our  existence.  Books  cannot  be  relevant 
— or  even  specially  relevant — for  any  given  period  of  time.  They  are 
ageless  and  timeless  treasure. 

In  India,  where  literacy  has  been  the  prerogative  of  a  few,  literary 

compositions  have  held  a  sway  over  millennia— through  the  traditions  of 
sruti  and  smriti.  Long  before  the  era  of  paper  and  printing,  oral  traditions 
were  part  of  our  psyche,  and  functioned  as  a  system  of  preservation  for 
posterity. 

Inaugurating  the  very  first  National  Book  Exhibition  in  New  Delhi  on  26 
November,  1964,  Dr  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  observed  that  this  country 
has  been  known  for  its  love  of  learning  and,  especially,  learning  through 
books.  Saraswati,  he  reminded  us,  is  described  as  Veena-pustaka-dharini, 
that  is,  she  holds  the  Veena  and  the  Book,  spreading  learning  through  that 
attribute  and  in  that  specific  aspect. 

Books  and  the  Indian  civilization  have  consequently  had  an  ancient  and 
cherished  mutuality — enriching  each  other.  Even  though  they  were  not 
orginally  committed  to  writing,  the  great  Vedas  and  Upanishadas,  the 
Puranas  and  Jatakas  were,  in  reality,  unprinted  books  which  had  their 
being  in  the  mental  libraries  of  our  population.  The  Vedic  mind  was 
encyclopaedic,  and  scholarship  and  knowledge  shaped  our  minds  and 
conduct — mundane,  intellectual  and  spiritual. 

Some  of  the  most  sacred  books  in  the  world  have  sprung  from  India. 
These  include  the  two  great  epics,  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata,  the 
formidable  treatises  of  Adi  Sankara,  the  Tamil  classic  Thirukkural  and  the 
Adi  Granth  of  Guru  Nanak  Dev  Ji.  Mahavira’s  Discourses  and  Parables 
and  the  Buddha’s  Sermons ,  as  codified  in  works  such  as  the  Dhammapada, 
form  a  cherished  religio-literary  heritage.  Indian  commentaries  on  the  Holy 
Koran  are  as  much  valued  for  their  insight  as  for  their  devotion.  Bhakti- 
infused  compositions  like  those  of  Manikkavasakar,  Basavanna,  Tulsi, 
Tukaram  and  Mirabai  have  formed  a  special  genre  as  have  the  eclectic 
poems  and  ghazals  of  Kabir,  Mir  and  Amir  Khusrau.  India  is  also  the 
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home  of  some  of  the  world’s  most  renowned  literary  and  cultural 
masterpieces,  which  arose  from  the  pens  of  immortals  like  Kalidasa, 
Jayadeva  and  Bhavabhuti.  Vishnu  Sharma,  who  authored  the 
incomparable  Panchatantra  fables,  Bana,  Dandin  and  Bhartrihari  are 
among  the  well-known  writers.  Specialized  books  of  immense 
significance  have  arisen  in  India  too.  Works  such  as  Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra  enriched  our  knowledge  of  statecraft;  Panini  codified 
Sanskrit  grammar  and  Bharata  pioneered  dramatic  criticism. 

In  recent  times,  books  have  played  an  extraordinary  role  in  shaping 
our  thought  in  India.  Tilak’s  The  Arctic  Home ,  Lajpat  Rai’s  Ary  a 
Samaj,  Dadabhai  Naoroji’s  Poverty  and  Un-British  Rule,  Gandhiji’s 
Autobiography ,  Maulana  Azad’s  Tarjuman  Ul  Koran ,  Tagore’s  Gitanjali 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  Discovery  of  India  have  kindled  India’s 
renaissance.  Similarly,  the  writings  of  Iqbal  in  Urdu,  Bankim  and  Sarat 
Chandra  in  Bengali,  Prem  Chand  in  Hindi  and  Subramania  Bharati  in 
Tamil  kindled  national  spirit  and  roused  fervour. 

Apart  from  religious  works  such  as  the  Holy  Bible ,  the  Koran  and 
the  Gita ,  socio-political  works  such  as  greatly  respected  Das  Kapital  of 
Karl  Marx  and  the  notorious  Mein  Kampf  of  Adolf  Hitler  have 
exercised  a  revolutionising  influence  on  mankind.  Darwin’s  Origin  of 
Species ,  Newton’s  Principia  and  Rousseau’s  famous  Discourse  on  the 
Origins  and  Foundations  of  Inequality  have  left  their  indelible  imprint 
on  human  thought. 

Recent  writing  in  India  has  established  standards  of  which  we  can  be 
justly  proud.  English  novelists  such  as  R.K.  Narayan,  Mulk  Raj  Anand 
and  Raja  Rao  are  internationally  famous.  Modern  writers  in  English 
such  as  Anita  Desai  and  young  Vikram  Seth  have  also  made  a  deep 
impression.  The  same  is  true  of  contemporary  writing  in  our  own 
languages,  be  it  Amrita  Pritam  writing  in  Punjabi  and  Urdu  or  Uma 
Shankar  Joshi  in  Gujarati,  Thakazhi  Sivasankara  Pillai  in  Malay alam, 
Jayakanthan  in  Tamil  and  U.R.  Anantamurty  in  Kannada.  All  of  them 
represent  the  diversity  and  continuity  of  Indian  sahitya.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  caravan  of  Indian  books  will  continue  and  enrich 
our  times. 

Milton  said,  “A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.” 

Carlyle  observed,  “The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of 
books.” 

There  is  a  general  concern  that  the  educational  processes  in  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  have  become  constricted  by  the  excessive 
reliance  on  textbooks  attuned  to  the  examination  system.  In  this 
environment,  students  play  a  passive  role.  The  general  view  of  the 
experts  is  that  education  becomes  much  more  creative  when  students 
and  teachers  participate  in  the  process  of  learning  in  which  the  initiative 
of  the  student  also  comes  into  play.  To  create  this  learning  environment 
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and  generate  the  initiative  for  learning,  the  availability  of  a  variety  of 
books  is  a  prerequisite  and  the  establishment  of  good  library  facilities 
indispensable. 

It  is,  furthermore,  necessary  for  us  in  India  that  interesting,  readable 
and  inexpensive  books  be  published  for  the  age-group  16  to  20  presenting 
a  balanced  and  objective  view  about  the  constitution,  democracy, 
secularism,  national  integration,  and  problems  of  development.  These 
publications  should  also  deal  with  the  special  problems  which  confront 
young  men  and  women  of  this  age-group. 

Perceptive  writers  and  readers,  discriminating  publishers  and 
booksellers,  and  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  good, 
readable  books  are  bound  together  with  invisible  fraternal  ties  which 
transcend  national,  political  and  geographical  barriers.  The  world  of 
quality  books  is  thus  truly  one  world,  a  civilized  world  and  the  more  we 
foster  dissemination  of  good  literature,  the  better  for  all  of  us. 

The  objectives  of  the  National  Book  Trust  to  translate  outstanding  books 
from  foreign  languages  into  Indian  languages  and,  at  the  same  time,  from 
Indian  languages  into  foreign  languages  is  commendable.  The  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  learning  is  endless  and  unending.  It  recognises  no 
geographical  boundaries  nor  any  barriers.  The  wisdom  of  the  world  is 
enshrined  in  books  and  is  available  to  the  entire  humanity  without  any 
hindrance. 

The  National  Book  Trust’s  initiative  in  translating  books  into  the 
languages  of  India  should  be  intensified.  This  would  mean  that  training 
facilities  for  equipping  people  with  the  necessary  skills  for  translation  will 
have  to  be  created  and  incentives  will  have  to  be  provided  to  people  who 
acquire  proficiency  in  more  than  one  Indian  language.  This  is  particularly 
relevant  in  the  context  of  interchange  of  reading  material  between  the 
languages  of  northern  and  southern  India. 

One  of  the  significant  activities  of  the  National  Book  Trust  is  publication 
of  books  for  children,  which  are  profusely  illustrated  and  made  attractive 
for  young  growing  minds.  Folk  stories,  epics,  tales,  comics  and  fables  from 
the  multi-coloured  threads  in  the  texture  of  world  cultures  should  be  freely 
available  in  all  languages.  This  would  contribute  towards  greater 
understanding  within  the  country  as  well  as  among  the  world  community. 

I  am  told  that  the  National  Book  Trust  has  published  nearly  4,500  titles 
in  13  languages,  including  original  works  and  translations.  This  is  an 
impressive  record,  but,  considering  that  many  world  publishing  houses 
have  set  up  higher  records,  the  average  sale  of  the  National  Book  Trust 
publications  needs  further  improvement.  I  trust  the  Book  Week  will 
stimulate  the  sale  of  not  merely  the  National  Book  Trust  publications  but 
also  others  from  renowned  publishing  houses. 

It  is  my  hope  that  publishers  will  be  able  to  produce  books  of  good 
quality  at  reasonable  prices  so  as  to  do  justice  to  both  the  writers  and 
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readers.  Knowledge  is  free  but  reading  exacts  a  price.  Let  that  price  be 
reasonable  and  not  such  as  to  discourage  reading.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
National  Book  Trust  has  started  a  scheme  to  subsidize  quality  books  for 
children  published  by  private  publishers  and  voluntary  agencies. 

With  these  words  I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  Book  Week. 
My  good  wishes  to  the  success  of  your  varied  programmes  of  activity. 


Centre  of  a  Great  Awakening 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  the 
first  convocation  address  of  this  University. 

I  have  a  very  close  association  with  the  Central  University  at 
Pondicherry.  As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  I  took  considerable  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  university  for  Pondicherry.  As  its  first 
Chancellor  I  was  associated  with  all  the  initial  activities  from  planning 
buildings  to  the  development  of  faculties,  facilities  and  programmes. 
Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  your  active  and  energetic  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
university  has  grown  and  diversified  into  several  areas  of  national 
importance.  Now  as  the  Visitor  of  this  splendid  young  university  I  feel 
happy  and  proud  of  its  growth  and  success. 

Being  in  Pondicherry  is  always  a  joy.  It  sets  one’s  mind  thinking  both 
about  the  past  and  the  future. 

The  search  for  maritime  routes  to  the  East  led  many  seafaring  nations  to 
India.  Pondicherry  came  thus  to  be  coveted  by  the  British  and  the  Dutch. 
During  the  Hundred  Years  War  between  England  and  France,  Pondicherry 
changed  hands  several  times  till  it  became  a  French  territory  in  the  19th 
century.  Nevertheless,  Pondicherry  maintained  the  closest  touch  with  the 
rest  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  and  Independence.  Likewise 
Pondicherry’s  movement  for  integration  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
received  the  most  generous  response  from  the  people  all  over  the  country. 

Pondicherry  will  be  eternally  linked  with  two  epoch-making  personalities: 
Sri  Aurobindo  and  Mahakavi  Subramania  Bharati.  If  Bengal  was 
Aurobindo’s  karmabhumi,  Pondicherry  was  his  jnanabhumi.  It  was  here  on 
this  soil  that  he  acquired  the  poise  that  comes  after  a  great  sadhana. 

It  was  again  to  Pondicherry  that  the  incomparable  Subramania  Bharati 
came,  seeking  asylum  from  British  persecution.  Pondicherry  was  the 
catchment  from  which  the  great  outpourings  of  Bharati’ s  impassioned  verse 
surged  to  inspire  the  whole  country.  And  so  Pondicherry  has  been  the 
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venue  of  a  great  awakening,  a  socio-cultural,  intellectual  and  political 
awakening. 

It  is  on  this  hallowed  ground  that  has  nurtured  saints,  poets  and 
scholars,  that  the  Central  University  now  stands;  on  hallowed  ground  that 
this  convocation  is  taking  place.  The  purpose  of  convoking  an  assembly  of 
the  University  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year  is  to  give  graduating 
students  parchments  that  signify  their  educational  attainments.  The 
occasion,  therefore,  brings  to  a  close  a  period  of  preparation.  But  there  is 
another  non-functional  objective  as  well.  That  objective  is  to  inform  the 
students  that  they  stand  on  this  day  at  a  threshold  and  at  a  door  which 
lead  both  out  and  in;  out  of  the  world  of  preparation,  and  into  the  world 
of  action.  A  convocation  is,  therefore,  both  a  rounding-off  as  well  as  an 
initiation;  a  farewell  as  well  as  a  baptism.  May  I,  therefore,  extend  to  all 
graduates  gathered  here  both  a  felicitation  for  the  hitherto  and  a  blessing 
for  the  hereafter.  May  each  one  of  them  fulfil  his  or  her  destiny  “to  the 
brim”  and  play  a  role  of  usefulness  to  the  nation  and,  indeed,  to 
humankind. 

A  degree  is  not  the  end  of  education  because  an  examination  cannot  Cnd 
the  trials  of  life.  The  noted  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  once  said: 

“It  is  both  absurd  and  unjust  to  classify  a  person,  once  for  all,  as  being 
first  class  or  third  class  when  he  is  only  twenty- two  years  old.  There  are 
slow-growers  who  blossom  late  in  life  and  conversely  there  are  brilliant 
starters  who  fail  to  fulfil  their  early  promise.” 

Toynbee  goes  on  to  give  the  example  of  Winston  Churchill  who  was 
apparently  backward  as  a  child  but  brilliant  as  a  young  man,  a  failure  once 
again  in  middle  ageN  to  become  an  admittedly  great  man  in  his  sixties. 
Nearer  home,  we  have  the  examples  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  whose  academic  records  in  school  and  college  were  none  too 
brilliant  and  gave  no  indication  of  the  global  greatness  that  awaited  them. 
Examples  .of  the  converse  phenomenon  of  outstanding  achievement  at 
university  followed  by  mediocre  anonymity  later  are  more  difficult  to  cite 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  history  loses  track  of  such  persons.  My  purpose 
today  in  emphasising  the  error  in  regarding  academic  achievement  as  a  test 
of  personality  is  to  put  the  importance  of  degrees  and  convocations  in 
perspective.  All  those  graduating  today  have  just  been  through  a  rigorous 
test  but,  important  as  the  test  has  been,  it  is  part  of  a  series  of  appraisals 
and  reappraisals  that  await  them  in  life.  Such  tests  of  one’s  practical 
performance,  stage  after  stage  of  life,  will  have  to  be  faced  with  the  same 
if  not  greater  seriousness.  Let  every  youth  graduating  today  seek  to  find 
his  or  her  right  aptitude,  his  or  her  skills,  whatever  it  be,  and  then 
concentrate  on  perfecting  it.  Let  every  youth  graduating  today  seek  to 
discover  himself  or  herself  and,  thereafter,  discover  his  or  her  use  to 
human  society. 

I  am  reminded,  in  this  context,  of  an  observation  made  about  the 
Serengeti  in  Africa.  It  goes  like  this  :  When  the  Sun  rises  every  morning  in 
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Africa,  a  lion  wakes  up.  It  must  run  faster  than  the  fastest  gazelle  for  if  it 
does  not,  it  will  have  to  pine  in  hunger.  When  the  Sun  rises  over  Africa,  a 
gazelle  also  wakes  up.  It  must  run  faster  than  the  fastest  lion  because  if  it 
does  not,  the  lion  will  be  upon  it.  And  so,  whether  lion  or  gazelle,  when 
the  Sun  rises,  run  you  must.  The  Sun  has  risen  for  all  the  graduates 
receiving  their  parchments  here  today  and  run  they  must,  be  they  lion  or 
gazelle. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  they  to  run  for?  There  will  be  some 
predictable  races,  of  course.  All  the  graduates  of  today  will  soon  find 
themselves  in  a  flurry  of  activity,  seeking  employment  and  setting  up 
home,  all  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  thick  with  competition.  I  do  not  have 
those  races  in  mind.  I  have  in  mind  the  great  race  they  must  run  for  quality 
in  thought,  word  and  deed;  for  excellence  in  endeavour  and  achievement, 
and  for  those  mind-liberating  accomplishments  that  leave  an  impress  on 
the  times.  I  would  like  to  commend  to  you  Sri  Aurobindo’s  words  : 

“If  an  ancient  Indian  of  the  tin\e  of  Upanishad ,  of  the  Buddha,  or  the 

later  Classical  Age  were  to  be  set  down  in  Modern  India . he  would  see 

his  race  clinging  to  forms  and  shells  of  the  past  and  missing  nine-tenths  of 
its  nobler  meaning....  he  would  be  amazed  by  the  extent  of  the  mental 
poverty,  the  immobility,  the  static  repetition,  the  cessation  of  science,  the 
long  sterility  of  art,  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the  creative  intuition.” 

Each  one  of  you  possesses  a  creative  intuition,  whatever  be  the  field. 
Please  discover  it.  And  then,  use  it. 

Friends,  I  was  to  have,  laid  the  foundation-stone  for  this  building.  But  it 
is  just  as  well  that  I  see  the  building  as  it  now  is,  in  its  completed  shape.  It 
is  far  more  pleasing  to  see  a  project  completed  than  to  see  it  launched.  It 
is  not  infrequent  that  foundation-stones  for  projects  are  laid  and  then  the 
projects  themselves  are  laid  to  rest!  I  am  glad  the  entire  work  has  been 
done  in  record  time.  I  felicitate  the  agencies  concerned  for  this 
achievement. 

A  university’s  work,  however,  does  not  consist  of  setting  up  buildings. 
What  goes  on  within  those  buildings — its  programmes  and  performances — is 
what  determines  the  stature  and  the  future  of  a  university. 

I  am,  therefore,  glad  to  witness  several  signs  of  the  University’s  steady 
progress  as  a  centre  of  learning.  The  major  faculties  of  this  University 
have,  over  the  last  two  years,  given  themselves  certain  clear  directions.  In 
the  realm  of  the  Humanities,  the  University  has  sought  to  delve  deep  into 
our  high  philosophical  traditions,  through  its  Aurobindo  School  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Thought.  Simultaneously,  it  has  sought  to  explore  the 
invaluable  treasure- trove  of  Tamil  thought  and  expression  through  the 
School  of  Tamil  Language  and  Literature.  This  is  probably  the  only 
University  to  have  a  Directorate  of  Studies  and  Rural  Reconstruction,  an 
organisation  for  synthesising  university  education  through  innovation  for 
the  uplift  of  the  rural  folk,  thereby  remaining  close  to  the  life  of  our 
people.  This  being  the  year  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Jawaharlal 
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Nehru,  the  architect  of  modern  India,  it  is  necessary  that  we  pause  to 
ponder  over  the  reasons  which  impelled  him  to  treat  science  and 
technology  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  progress. 

I  referred  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  great  cultural  and  intellectual 
awakening  that  took  place  from  here  and  affected  the  whole  of  India.  All 
of  you  are  and  should  be  rightly  inspired  by  it. 

But  it  is  equally  important  that  all  of  you  should  now  participate  in 
another  awakening  that  is  taking  place  in  India.  I  refer  to  the  momentous 
scientific,  technological  and  economic  awakening  which  was  inaugurated  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century. 

Pioneering  Indian  scientists  like  J.C.  Bose,  P.C.  Ray,  S.  Ramanujan, 
C.V.  Raman,  Birbal  Sahni,  S.N.  Bose,  Meghnad  Saha,  H.J.  Bhabha,  K.S. 
Krishnan  and  others  wanted  India  not  to  lag  behind  any  nation  in  making 
scientific  and  technological  contributions  of  international  standards. 
Simultaneously  with  this  resurgence  of  Indian  science,  the  Indian 
Independence  movement  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  country  will  need 
a  strong  base  of  science  and  technology,  if  it  were  to  solve  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  want  in  the  country.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  of  the  view  that  it 
is  science  alone  that  can  solve  the  problem  of  hunger  and  poverty.  He 
said:  “Thq  future  belongs  to  science  and  to  those  who  make  friends  with 
science.” 

After  Independence,  national  laboratories  were  set  up,  brilliant  scholars 
were  trained  in  the  best  institutions  of  the  world,  universities  were 
encouraged  to  regard  research  as  their  major  responsibility.  And  most 
significantly,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Space  Research 
Organisation  were  set  up.  The  mood  of  the  country  was  captured  in  the 
Scientific  Policy  Resolution  of  1958,  in  which  it  was  stated: 

“The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  depend  on  the  effective 
utilisation  of  the  human  and  material  resources  through  industrialization. 
The  use  of  human  materials  for  industrialization  demands  its  education  in 

science  and  technical  skills . The  Government  of  India  have  decided  that 

the  aims  of  their  scientific  policy  will  be  to  foster,  promote  and  sustain,  by 
all  appropriate  means,  the  cultivation  of  Science  and  Scientific  Research  in 
all  its  aspects — pure,  applied  and  educational....*” 

Mankind,  thus,  not  only  has  a  right  to  life  but  it  has  a  right  to  a  good 
life  :  a  life  of  quality,  free  of  squalor,  disease,  and  deprivation.  One  area 
where  the  humanities  and  science  blend  to  subserve  a  creative  social 
purpose  is  in  the  discipline  of  ecology.  I  am  glad  this  University’s  School  of 
Ecology  named  after  the  late  Dr  Salim  Ali,  has  addressed  itself  to  the  task 
of  devising  blueprints  for  the  consideration  of  the  authorities.  The 
environment  in  which  a  species  exist  is  an  important  factor  for  the  quality 
of  life;  it  depends  very  much  on  the  ecological  balance  and  can  be  badly 
impaired  by  pollution,  natural  or  man-made.  Man  is  himself  a  part  of  his 
environment  and  ecology  and  any  change  in  his  numbers,  habits  or  quality 
affects  the  total  natural  environment.  Soil  erosion,  effluents  from  our 
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industrial  establishments  drained  into  our  lakes  and  rivers  and  the 
pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe,  are  all  manifestations  of  the  harm  that  we 
are  causing  on  our  ecology. 

There  is,  however,  another,  more  insidious  but  no  less  dangerous 
pollution  that  has  taken  place.  It  is  a  pollution  that  has  its  locus  in  the 
human  mind.  I  refer  to  the  coarsening  of  relationships.  The  relationship 
between  man  and  man;  between  man  and  institutions;  betweeen  man  and 
the  state.  A  visible  erosion  has  taken  place  in  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  governs  relationships,  human  affinities  and  which  must  activate  the 
concept  of  good  citizenship. 

The  aim  of  university  education  is  to  provide  leadership  in  every  sphere 
of  activity  that  the  graduate  may  engage  himself  or  herself  in  life.  The 
graduate  should  be  an  ideal  citizen  and  set  an  example  to  others.  While 
pre-Independence  India  instilled  a  sense  of  nationhood  in  people  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  vast  country,  post-Independence  India  appears 
to  be  drifting  away  from  the  ideal  and  yielding  place  to  regionalism,  and 
parochialism.  Instead  of  taking  prid^  in  the  fact  that  one  is  an  Indian, 
people  glorify  the  fact  that  they  are  Bengalis  or  Gujaratis,  Kashmiris  or 
Tamilians.  Had  we  displayed  these  limited  loyalities  during  the  freedom 
struggle,  our  freedom  would  have  been  delayed  by  centuries.  In  schools 
and  colleges,  universities  and  technological  campuses,  we  as  students  think 
little  of  regions  and  languages  and  yet  when  we  go  out  of  these  sacred 
precincts,  we  lose  our  wide  and  broad  outlook  and  shrink  in  mind  into 
parochialists.  There  is  a  need,  therefore,  for  the  young  graduates  to  steel 
their  hearts  to  resist  with  all  their  energy  and  strength  any  and  every  anti¬ 
national  sentiment.  A  famous  British  Prime  Minister  said  : 

“Who  dies  if  England  lives? 

Who  lives  if  England  dies?” 

It  is  that  spirit  that  I  want  the  young  men  and  women  of  our  country  to 
carry  not  only  themselves  but  by  others  among  whom  they  live  and  work. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  spectre  of  communal  passions  and  rancour  in  the 
country.  These  cannot  be  countenanced.  If  the  youth  of  India  decide  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  swayed  by  bigoted  appeals  to  narrow  passions 
then  all  will  be  well.  Nothing  will  then  be  able  to  stop  the  pan-Indian  ethos 
from  asserting  itself  across  all  denominations — regional,  linguistic  or 
religious — to  take  us  towards  our  millenium.  Let  us  not  forget  that  India 
has  an  oceanic  heart.  Storms  trouble  its  surface;  giant  waves  rise,  rocking 
boats  and  causing  them  sometimes  to  capsize.  But,  underneath,  the  ocean 
is  an  ocean  :  a  reservoir  of  calm.  Conflicts  in  the  name  of  language,  region 
and  religion  are  storms  on  its  surface.  But  deep  inside  our  people  know 
that  a  thread  of  common  culture  and  heritage  binds  them  together  and  that 
binding  force  cannot  be  rocked  by  disturbances  on  the  surface.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  sacred  duty  of  the  youth  of  the  country  to  emphasise  the 
unity  of  the  country  and  not  exaggerate  its  diversity. 

Few  universities  can  claim  to  represent  the  spirit  of  India  as  the 
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Pondicherry  Central  University.  Its  jurisdiction  encompasses  different 
strata  :  cultural,  social,  linguistic.  It  spreads  over  Pondicherry  and  Karaikal 
which  are  Tamil-speaking,  Yanam  which  is  Telugu-speaking,  Mahe  and 
Lakshadweep  where  Malayalam  is  spoken  and  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands  where  Bengali,  Tamil  and  a  spectrum  of  dialects  are  spoken. 
Students  from  all  these  areas  are  affiliated  to  the  Pondicherry  University 
for  the  pursuit  of  their  specialisation  and  higher  studies  offering  an 
occasion  for  a  unique  social  experiment.  There  cannot  be  many  universities 
in  the  country  which  can  claim  such  a  multi-lingual  and  pluralist  character. 
The  Central  University  of  Pondicherry  is,  therefore,  specially  fitted  to  play 
an  integrationist  role  in  the  country;  a  role  that  is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  nation. 

India  is  equal  to  Europe  excluding  Russia  in  size.  This  part  of  Europe  is 
artificially  striving  to  achieve  economic  viability  through  the  concept  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Our  resources  are  also  as  unevenly 
distributed  as  in  Europe.  Our  deposits  of  coal,  iron  ore,  manganese, 
copper  and  bauxite,  for  instance,  are  concentrated  in  a  small  sector  of 
Bihar,  West  Bengal,  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Orissa.  Gypsum,  lead  and  zinc 
occur  only  in  Rajasthan.  But  our  steel  plants,  cement  factories  and  other 
industrial  establishments  using  these  resources  dot  the  entire  nation.  In 
short,  we  are  an  economic  community  and  we  are  able  to  share  and  utilise 
the  wealth  of  one  part  of  the  country  in  every  other  part.  We  have  our 
pluses  and  minuses  but  these  balance  out  at  the  national  level.  Mutuality 
compensates  disparities.  Its  people  and  products  can  move  freely  from 
Kashmir  to  Kanyakumari  under  the  guarantees  of  our  Constitution.  This  is 
what  Poet  Bharati  dreamed  of  when  he  sang  : 

“Wheat  from  the  Ganges  region 

Will  be  bartered  for  Kaveri  betal  leaves. 

With  Kerala  ivory  we  shall  reward 
The  lion-hearted  poets  of  Maharashtra.” 

Its  size  and  growing  economic  strength  have  earned  for  the  country  a 
respected  place  among  the  comity  of  nations.  While  there  is  much  in  our 
times  that  distresses  us,  let  there  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  we  are 
living  through  historic  times.  We  have  transformed  the  backward  benighted 
agricultural  India  that  it  was  prior  to  Independence,  into  a  modern 
industrialised  nation  in  the  world.  From  the  colonial  legacy  of  stagnation 
which  obliged  India  initially  to  obtain  food  from  overseas,  we  have  reached 
a  position  of  self-sufficiency  in  food.  In  the  volume  of  industrial  production 
India  is  now  among  the  ten  most  industrialized  nations  in  the  world, 
producing  a  bewildering  variety  of  manufactures.  We  are  now  the  third 
country  in  the  world  in  the  number  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
and  our  range  of  technology  spreads  out  from  space  research  to  seabed 
mining.  All  this  augurs  well  for  the  future.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  on 
our  oars.  Complacency  will  lead  to  stagnation,  death  and  destruction  of  an 
emerging  society. 

If  I  have  somewhat  laboured  this  point  it  is  to  impress  on  you  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  growth  and 
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development.  It  has  become  the  fashion  among  seeming  intellectuals  to 
denigrate  ourselves  and  destroy  the  self-confidence  so  necessary  for 
progress.  While  I  will  not  be  euphoric  on  our  progress,  I  cannot  accept  the 
ill-informed  criticism  that  detracts  the  past  achievements  and  undermines 
future  national  effort.  Viewed  in  the  proper  perspective,  our  achievements 
are  such  as  should  spur  us  towards  higher  goals.  India’s  is  .an  expanding 
economy  and  its  horizons  are,  therefore,  limitless.  Its  market  is  in  fact  the 
envy  of  many  a  developed  country.  Its  scope,  for  innovative  and 
entrepreneurial  skills  are  limitless.  Financial  support  to  young 
entrepreneurs  through  bank  finance  is  an  attractive  feature  of  our  national 
policy  and  must  hold  interest  for  the  graduates  of  the  day.  In  fact  the 
opportunities  in  life  today  are  far  greater  then  in  earlier  days.  I  am  sure 
the  graduates  who  pass  out  of  the  portals  of  this  University  will  keep  their 
minds  alert  and  open  and  seize  new  opportunities,  develop  new  skills  and 
grow  along  with  the  march  of  science  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  they  will 
discover  and  work  upon  what  Sri  Aurobindo  called  the  ‘creative  intuition’. 

Our  great  leader  Jawaharlal  Nehru  once  said  : 

“There  is  no  natural  conflict  between  free  will  and  determinism.  Life  is 
botfy.  Life  is  like  a  game  of  cards.  You  have  no  control  over  the  hand  that 
is  dealt  you.  The  hand  corresponds  to  determinism;  the  way  you  play  the 
cards  corresponds  to  free  will.” 

I  am  confident  you  will  play  your  hand  effectively  and  make  a  success  of 
your  lives.  May  I  once  again  felicitate  the  graduates  of  this  First 
Convocation  of  the  Central  University,  Pondicherry  and  wish  them  all 
success. 


More  Than  Just  Words 


It  is  with  great  happiness  that  I  associate  myself  with  this  exhibition  of 
original  cartoons  by  the  incomparable  brush  of  Shri  Shankar.  Depicting 
different  facets  of  the  life  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  these  cartoons  are  much 
more  than  drawings  or  caricatures.  They  are,  to  use  Jawaharlalji’s  own 
memorable  phrase,  ‘glimpses  of  history’;  they  are  windows  into  those 
golden  times  when  the  destiny  of  our  country  was  being  shaped  by  the 
hands  of  the  architect  of  modern  India  and  the  darling  of  the  masses, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

I  must  at  the  outset  congratulate  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Centenary 
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Commemoration  Committee  on  its  decision  to  organise  an  exhibition  of 
these  precious  cartoons. 

The  cartoons  included  in  this  exhibition  depict  the  thought  and  action  of 
a  person  of  great  sensitivity,  of  passionate  feeling,  of  courage,  of 
extraordinary  sophistication,  but,  above  all,  of  transparent  sincerity. 
Gandhiji  had  described  Jawaharlalji  as  being  “pure  as  crystal,  truthful 
beyond  suspicion”. 

If  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  the  gift  of  Time  to  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was 
the  gift  of  India  to  Time.  He  represented  the  fullest  potential  of  a  human 
being  born  on  the  eclectic  soil  of  India.  Varying  in  his  moods  like  the 
Indian  sky,  kinetic  in  his  action  as  our  rivers,  lofty  in  his  purposes  as  our 
Himalayas,  Jawaharlalji  personified  India’s  genius.  And  yet,  he  was  no 
blind  worshipper  of  India.  He  responded  to  all  that  was  great  in  her  but 
strove  to  release  her  from  the  shackles  of  medievalism.  Appalled  by 
injustice,  irritated  by  hypocrisy,  impatient  with  mediocrity  and  sloth, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  typified  India’s  renaissance — intellectual,  social  and 
political.  These  qualities  put  him  not  only  in  the  forefront  of  the  freedom 
struggle  but  made  him  a  crusader  for  social  and  economic  justice.  His 
impulses  became  the  nation’s  impulses,  his  anxieties  and  aspirations 
became  ours. 

When  India  was  hurt  Jawaharlal  was  outraged;  when  India  became 
dormant,  Jawaharlal  was  a  turbine  of  energy;  when  India  was  wronged 
Nehru  thundered  like  an  angry  rain-cloud.  No  wonder  that  India 
responded  to  Nehru  as  much  as  Nehru  responded  to  India.  Whenever 
Jawaharlal  was  jailed,  India  was  anguished.  When  he  was  released,  India 
rejoiced.  To  his  words  of  encouragement,  to  his  call  for  solidarity,  to  his 
crusade  against  superstition  and  lethargy,  to  his  appeals  to  countless 
millions  of  Indians  to  join  the  task  of  nation  building,  India  responded  with 
heart  and  soul. 

A  greater  mutuality  between  a  leader  and  his  people,  a  Prime  Minister 
and  his  country  can  hardly  be  imagined.  A  whole  generation  of  Indians 
found  Jawaharlal  Nehru  kindling  in  them  a  desire  for  social,  political  and 
economic  regeneration,  an  urge  for  forward  movement  to  end  all  that  kept 
us  in  political  bondage,  economic  enslavement,  social  backwardness  and 
cultural  stagnation. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  thus  became  not  only  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  our 
time  but  one  of  the  emancipators  and  liberators  of  our  age. 

If  there  was  someone  who  understood  what  Jawaharlalji  was  doing  with 
objectivity  as  well  as  sympathy,  it  was  Shankar.  He  seemed  to  understand 
every  nuance  of  Jawaharlalji’s  thought  and  action;  his  strength  as  well  as 
his  weakness. 

Shankar  saw  that  Nehru  was  a  unique  and  fascinating  amalgam  of  East 
and  West;  a  man  who  had  the  deepest  faith,  bordering  on  veneration,  for 
our  heritage  but  who  was  at  the  same  time  in  a  rush  for  rapid  advance;  a 
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firm  believer  in  rural  industries,  but,  at  the  same  time,  laying  the 
foundations  for  basic  and  heavy  industries;  a  committed  socialist  who,  at 
the  same  time,  was  a  democrat;  a  man  with  broad  shoulders — broad 
enough  to  carry  any  responsibility — but  with  an  exceptionally  small  ego. 
Trusting  and  trusted,  loving  and  loved,  hardworking  and  expecting  others 
to  work  equally  hard,  Jawaharlalji  was  a  loveable  mixture  of  qualities;  an 
idealist  and  a  visionary. 


In  nearly  400  cartoons  drawn  over  two  decades,  Shankar  showed 
Jawaharlalji  in  myriad  situations,  amidst  colleagues,  adversaries,  both 
Indian  and  foreign;  amidst  situations  where  he  was  called  upon  to  tame  the 
tiger  of  linguistic  fanaticism,  rock  the  infant  of  progress  in  the  cradle  of 
planning,  and — single-handed — row  the  twin  boats  of  socialism  and 
democracy. 


Nehru  was  lampooned  by  Shankar  for  his  trusting  nature  and  for  his 
robust  optimism  which  seemed  to  be  belied  by  empirical  tests.  But  beneath 
the  satire,  was  Shankar’s  unconcealed  admiration  for  the  idealist  in 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Shankar  knew  that  even  an  intrepid  opponent  of 
Nehru’s  such  as  Rammanohar  Lohia  had  once  described  Jawaharlalji  as 
Leader  of  the  House  and  Leader  of  the  Opposition  rolled  into  one — a 
tribute  to  his  democratic  stature.  Jawaharlalji  was  a  democrat  of 
democrats,  not  just  tolerant  to  criticism  but,  in  fact,  welcoming  it. 


“Don’t  Spare  me,  Shankar!”  he  once  told  the  cartoonist.  Shankar  did 
not  spare  Nehru.  But  in  doing  cartoon  upon  cartoon  on  Nehru,  Shankar 
exemplified  the  temper  of  Nehru’s  times:  the  temper  which  welcomes 
criticism  but  is  above  contumely;  which  encourages  opposition  but  never 
stoops  to  offend;  where  comment  is  free  but  facts  are  held  sacred. 


Cartoons  are  poetry  without  words.  They  are  pregnant  with  meaning 
which  is  discernible  only  to  those  who  delve  deep  into  them.  A  few  strokes 
and  lines  can  bring  out  the  foibles  of  human  beings  which  many  learned 
dessertations  may  not  be  able  to  do.  To  be  able  to  lampoon  without 
hurting;  caricature  without  distorting,  to  say  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
brush  what  lengthy  editorials  fail  to  express — and  to  do  all  this  without 
losing  a  single  friend,  that  is  Shankar’s  achievement. 


May  I  once  again  compliment  the  Implementation  Committee  on  their 
splendid  idea  of  organising  this  exhibition  of  Shankar’s  cartoons.  May 
Nehru’s  times  live  for  ever  in  Shankar’s  cartoons  and  Shankar  live  for  ever 
in  the  fragrance  of  Nehru’s  immortal  memory. 


Cherishing  the  University  Spirit 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  diamond  jubilee 
celebrations  of  the  Andhra  University  and  to  deliver  this  year’s 
convocation  address.  May  I  on  this  auspicious  occasion  extend  my  warm 
felicitations  to  all  those  associated  with  the  foundation  of  the  Andhra 
University:  its  architects,  its  teachers,  staff  and  students — past  and  present. 
I  would  like  to  extend  a  special  word  of  congratulation  to  those  who  are 
privileged  to  be  graduating  in  its  diamond  jubilee  year.  They  are  twice- 
blessed:  first  as  the  graduates  of  the  day  and  second  as  members  of  the 
only  batch  of  its  alumni  which  will  be  privileged  to  call  itself  the  diamond 
graduates  of  this  University. 

Attaining  the  age  of  sixty  is  regarded,  in  our  tradition,  as  the  end  of  a 
cycle  and  an  occasion  for  thankfulness  to  the  destiny  that  shapes  our  life. 
The  Andhra  University  as  it  crosses  its  sixty  years  has  much  to  be  satisfied 
and  thankful  about. 

Its  beginnings,  as  you  are  aware,  were  beset  with  difficulties.  Finances 
were  short  and  the  atmosphere  in  those  years  was  not  conducive  to  higher 
education  for  Indian  youth.  But  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Andhra 
University  that  notwithstanding  its  constraints  some  of  India’s  finest 
intellects  came  to  put  the  University  through  its  paces.  Within  a  short 
while,  the  Andhra  University  was  able  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
determination  and  devotion  over  obstacles  and  hurdles.  We  are  reminded 
today  of  that  great  orator  and  educationist  Dr  C.R.  Reddy,  the  first  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  this  University  who,  with  vision  and  courage  prepared  the 
ground  and  planted  the  sapling.  And  we  also  remember  today  the 
University’s  second  Vice-Chancellor,  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  stabilise  the  fledgling  institution  and  invigorate  its  sinews. 

Radhakrishnan’s  association  with  the  University  brought  to  it  immediate 
and  enormous  stature.  With  that  unique  combination  of  involvement  and 
detachment  for  which  he  was  well-known,  Radhakrishnan  organized  the 
University’s  honours  courses,  its  postgraduate  and  research  activities  and 
attracted  to  the  University  some  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country.  Sir  C.V. 
Raman,  Prof.  V.K.R.V.  Rao  and  Prof.  T.R.  Seshadri  were  among  those 
he  enlisted.  Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya  helped  Radhakrishnan  in  planning  its 
technical  courses.  Gurudev  Tagore  visited  the  University  twice  during 
Radhakrishnan’s  tenure  and  gave  it  his  benediction.  The  campus  developed 
rapidly  into  a  nationally  renowned  institution.  The  spiritual  teacher  that  he 
was,  Radhakrishnan  instilled  in  the  University,  in  his  associates,  and 
among  his  students  a  sense  of  their  higher  destiny. 

Man,  he  believed,  was  continually  evolving  and  must,  therefore,  reflect  a 
progressive  refinement,  both  in  content  and  in  style.  I  am  reminded  today 
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of  what  Dr  Radhakrishnan  said  in  one  of  his  national  broadcasts  as 
President  of  the  Republic:  “High  is  the  dignity  of  man,  lofty  his 
aspirations,  deep  and  wonderful  his  comprehension  of  the  marvellous 
world  that  he,  inhabits.  He  can  certainly  reshape  history.” 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  uplifting  thought  to  all  the  graduating 
students  of  today.  As  you  conclude  your  educational  preparations  and 
leave  the  portals  of  the  University,  you  must  proceed  on  your  new  paths 
with  the  firm  knowledge  that  you  can  be  instruments  of  change,  a  change 
of  such  quality  and  scale  as  can  powerfully  assist  human  society  in  its 
continuing  evolution. 

The  happiest  period  of  one’s  life  is  the  time  spent  at  university.  The 
campus  brims  with  youth  and  friendship.  The  gymnasia  and  playing  fields 
fill  you  with  vigour  and  vitality.  The  debates  and  discussions  broaden 
your  mind  and  widen  the  horizon  and  a  spirit  of  enquiry  springs 
therefrom.  A  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  camaraderie  emerges  from  living 
and  working  together.  The  university  spirit  gently  wafts  like  a  fresh 
breeze  over  the  entire  scene.  On  graduation  each  will  be  going  his 
different  way  perhaps  never  to  meet  again.  But  wherever  you  are  and 
whatever  you  be,  you  should  all  along  your  life  carry  with  you  the 
university  spirit.  You  should  not  merely  cherish  it  as  a  memory  but  as  a 
living  gospel  of  life. 

Each  one  of  the  graduating  students  of  today  has  specialised  in  one  or 
the  other  branch  of  human  knowledge.  You  have  studied  various  subjects 
in  depth  and  with  commendable  diligence.  The  parchments  you  receive 
today  testify  to  your  skill  and  hard  work.  You  must  strive  to  reach  the 
pinnacles  of  excellence  in  your  chosen  fields,  being  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  best.  Nothing  can  be  as  satisfying  as  the  knowledge  that  in 
your  specialisation  you  are  the  hallmark  of  quality. 

But  while  your  specialisations  can  and  must  serve  to  equip  you 
professionally,  those  specialisations  ought  also  to  lead  to  something 
beyond  your  disciplines.  That  something  is  not  concerned  with  what  you 
wish  to  become  as  professionals  but  with  what  you  wish  to  be  as  human 
beings. 

Specialisation  is  a  talent  and  ought  not  to  become  an  imprisonment. 
Professionalism  ought  to  be  a  means  towards  your  fulfilment  as  members 
of  the  Family  of  Man. 

Human  society  is  too  intricate  and  interrelated  a  phenomenon  for  us  to 
rest  content  with  achievements  in  chosen  fields  alone.  It  is  what  you  do 
with  your  professions  for  the  larger  good  that  ultimately  counts.  And  so, 
I  would  urge  the  graduates  of  the  day  to  view  the  skills  and  training  that 
you  have  received  in  this  University  in  the  perspective  of  what  you  feel 
your  role  in  the  world  of  human  affairs  should  be. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  Bachelors  and  Masters  in  the  Arts  or  in  the 
Sciences.  What  is  required  is  an  ability  to  go  beyond  the  collecting  of 
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knowledge  to  using  that  knowledge  in  a  manner  that  satisfies  our 
individual  and  social  promptings.  In  a  memorable  piece  of  verse  a  poet  has 
said: 

“Vain  is  your  Sceince 
Vain  your  Art 

Your  triumphs  and  glories  vain 
To  feed  the  hunger  of  the  heart 
And  the  famine  of  the  brain.” 

Man  needs  and  seeks  vitalities — physical,  emotional,  intellectual  and 
moral — that  lie  beyond  what  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  can  provide.  He 
yearns,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  for  a  coalescence  of  purposes  which 
can  integrate  the  information  that  he  has  derived  from  books,  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  derives  from  life.  He  seeks  to  merge  his  individual 
heartbeat  with  the  pulsation  of  his  times.  It  is  only  when  an  integration 
takes  place  between  the  life  of  one’s  schooling  and  the  schooling  of  one’s 
life,  that  man  can  come  to  terms  with  himself. 

A  convocation  orator  runs  the  risk  of  allowing  his  words  to  deteriorate 
into  gratuitous  advice — which  is  rarely  welcome.  Let  me  tell  you  that  my 
generation  also  regarded  homilies  with  the  scepticism.  But  I  would  like  you 
to  know  that  what  I  say  to  you  today  is  not  my  version  of  unsolicited 
upadesha  but  a  sharing  of  thoughts  aimed  at  encouraging  a  process  of 
enquiry  within  yourselves. 

I  would  like  to  take  you  to  a  mental  journey  to  the  time  when  your 
University  was  coming  into  its  own,  to  the  times  of  our  freedom  struggle. 
Today,  more  than  four  decades  after  Independence,  our  freedom  struggle 
appears  to  have  had  all  the  makings  of  historical  inevitability.  But  it  is 
important  to  remind  ourselves  that  our  freedom  did  not  ‘happen’  just  like 
that;  it  was  won. 

When  the  freedom  fighters  of  those  days  gave  up  their  careers  and  in 
fact  career-mindedness  itself,  to  join  the  struggle,  they  had  no  conception 
of  whether  the  struggle  would  end  in  success  or  in  failure.  But  success  or 
failure  was  not  their  concern  at  all. 

Going  against  the  tenor  of  our  colonial  times,  going  against  the  homilies 
they  received,  they  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  political  turmoil.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  that  generation  declined  to  heed  the  call  of  sinecure  but 
preferred  instead  to  think  of  larger  concerns,  concerns  that  went  beyond 
their  personal  or  professional  interests. 

Take  the  role  of  the  brave  and  defiant  sons  of  Andhra,  stalwarts  like 
Prakasam  the  Andhra  Kesari,  Kandakuri  Veeresalingam,  Pattabhi,  Giri, 
Venkatappayya,  Kaleswara  Rao,  Kalluri  Subba  Rao,  and  Ramakrishna 
Raju  were  among  the  first  to  have  obeyed  the  calls  of  their  conscience. 
They  were  followed  by  other  talented  soldiers  such  as  Tenneti 
Viswanatham,  Bulusu  Sambamurti,  Alluri  Satyanarayana  Raju,  Kala 
Venkata  Rao,  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar  and  Bapineedu. 
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The  two  ‘PSs’,  P.Sundarayya  and  Potti  Sriramulu,  symbolized  the  spirit 
of  all  those  freedom  fighters  who  entered  the  struggle  headlong  with  only 
one  thought,  namely,  the  freedom  of  our  country  and  the  emancipation 
of  our  people.  My  good  friends  Neelam  Sajiva  Reddy,  Acharya 
N.G.Ranga,  Gopala  Reddi,  Brahmananda  Reddy,  Tirumala  Rao,  Gouthu 
Lathchanna  and  Thimma  Reddy  are  living  testimony  to  that  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  service. 

Those  stalwarts  had  no  thought  of  office;  in  fact,  they  were  not  even 
sure  whether  freedom  would  come  in  their  lifetime.  Participation  in  the 
struggle  had  transformed  them  into  men  of  destiny. 

A  contrary  alchemy  seems  now  to  be  at  work.  Today,  the  trend  seems 
to  be  increasingly  to  turn  inwards,  within  one’s  own  interests  and 
professions.  The  earlier  trend  of  reaching  out  to  others  is  not  to  be  seen. 
The  aim  now  is  to  reach  the  zenith  in  your  own  professions  and  be  an 
ace  lawyer,  doctor,  engineer  or  civil  servant.  I  would  want  you  to 
certainly  strike  for  excellence  in  your  chosen  fields  but  I  would  advise 
you,  at  the  same  time,  to  heed  the  promptings  of  what  Gandhiji  used  to 
describe  as  ‘the  still,  small  voice  within’,  namely,  your  inner  voice.  Let 
that  inner  voice  be  heard  above  the  din  of  the  competitions  and  rivalries 
of  our  age. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  should  give  up  all  thought  of  professional 
satisfaction  or  of  successful  careers.  My  caveat  is  against  the  neglect  of 
the  concerns  of  others  and  the  soul-stifling  preoccupation  with  one’s  own 
self. 

One  finds  such  preoccupations  having  been  at  work  throughout  history. 
Primitive  society  was  in  a  state  of  chaos;  man  fighting  with  man  for 
survival,  food  and  shelter.  Primordial  instincts  prevailed  as  the  order  of 
the  day.  Might  was  right.  It  is  only  after  man’s  shedding  these  qualities 
and  accommodating  the  other  that  civilised  life  began  to  appear.  We  are 
still  on  the  path  of  evolving  a  harmonious  life  not  only  within  our  own 
country  but  in  the  universe.  Unfortunately  the  goal  seems  to  be  receding 
and  the  path  elongating.  Nations  are  arming  themselves  to  the  teeth  and 
howling  verses  of  vengeance  against  each  other.  Lethal  weapons  of 
destruction  are  mass  piled,  endangering  the  very  species  on  earth.  A 
cannibal  eating  human  with  fork  and  knife  does  not  become  civilised.  So 
too  nations  creating  arsenals  of  mass  destruction  cannot  claim  to  be 
civilised  because  they  wear  the  best-tailored  clothes.  It  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  all  thinking  beings  to  halt  the  race  towards  annihilation. 

There  appears,  however,  some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
recent  Soviet  moves  towards  arms  reduction,  particularly  of  nuclear 
missiles  and  the  INF  treaty  offer  some  hope  of  nations  reversing  the  gear 
and  moving  away  from  the  armaments  race.  India  has  always  championed 
the  cause  of  nuclear  disarmament.  Her  immortal  leader  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
had  spoken  in  all  international  fora  against  nuclear  arms.  In  the  special 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Disarmament,  our  Prime  Minister,  Shri 
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Rajiv  Gandhi  put  forward  an  action  plan  for  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  by  AD  2010.  One  hopes  that  the  world  leaders  will  carry  the 
thought  forward.  It  is  essential  for  the  future  of  man,  that  this  be  done. 

Another  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  world  community  is  the 
increasing  and  ever  widening  disparity  between  the  developed  and  the 
developing  nations.  Today,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  world’s  wealth  is  enjoyed 
by  twenty  per  cent  of  its  population  while  the  other  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
people  wallow  in  poverty.  Instead  of  sharing  the  prosperity  with  the  less 
fortunate  brethren  of  the  world,  the  developed  nations  are  following  a 
suicidal  policy  of  protectionism  against  the  less  developed  countries.  The 
future  of  these  countries  as  self-respecting  institutions  is  now  at  stake. 

The  debt  burden  of  the  developing  countries  has  mounted  to  such 
proportions  that  their  borrowings  go  only  for  servicing  the  debts  and  not 
towards  development.  The  vicious  practice  of  dumping  manufactures  on 
their  colonies  and  buying  raw  materials  at  distress  prices  is  sought  to  be 
revived  by  some  countries  by  retaliation  against  countries  which  do  not 
allow  free  markets  for  foreign  goods.  Ironically  it  is  the  very  same 
countries  which  resorted  to  massive  protectionism  in  the  19th  century  in 
order  to  develop  their  indigenous  industries.  Furthermore,  they  try  to  stifle 
research  and  development  in  less  developed  countries  through  the 
instrumentality  of  patent  laws.  India  has  to  be  vigilant  against  all  sinister 
attempts  to  thwart  her  development  and  progress  towards  self-reliance  and 
dignity. 

The  International  Labour  Organisation  was  founded  on  the  concept  that 
poverty  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  prosperity  everywhere.  The  urgent  need 
today  is  for  an  equitable  sharing  of  world  wealth  and  massive  reduction  of 
the  debt  burden  through  a  purposeful  North-South  dialogue. 

At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  a  constructive  South-South  dialogue 
cannot  be  overemphasised.  There  are  plenty  of  materials,  manufactures 
and  appropriate  technology  available  among  the  developing  countries 
which  could  be  shared  with  profit  among  themselves.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  even  known  among  the  developing  countries.  The  developed  countries 
through  their  high  pressure  advertisement  and  salesmanship  make  it  appear 
as  if  they  alone  possess  the  expertise.  Very  often  the  technologies  offered 
by  developed  countries  are  beyond  the  needs  or  the  capacity  for 
assimilation  of  the  developing  countries.  Liberalism  and  consideration  for 
the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate  in  the  world  which  spouted  like  a  fresh 
water  fountain  after  the  last  war  threaten  now  to  wither  away  with  the 
passage  of  time  as  man’s  primordial  selfishness  begins  to  regain  supremacy. 
The  South  Commission  established  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr  Julius 
Nyerere,  I  hope,  will  be  able  to  resist  this  trend  and  help  expand 
meaningful  co-operation  among  the  countries  of  the  South.  Such  a 
breakthrough  can  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  changes  of  our  age. 

You  are  aware  that  the  temper  of  our  times  today  is  pre-eminently  one 
of  change;  change  at  every  conceivable  level — social,  technological, 
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political  and,  of  course,  economic.  There  have  been  occasions  in  the  past 
as  also  in  the  19th  century  when  individual  and  social  changes  dominated 
the  scene.  But  in  our  present  decade  transformation  has  reached 
extraordinary  proportions.  We  are  witnessing,  in  India,  for  instance,  multi¬ 
directional  and  multi-layered  changes,  touching  virtually  every  sphere  of 
activity,  every  walk  of  life,  every  department,  section  and  strata  of  society. 
This  transformation  does  not  have  the  nature  of  episodic  revolutions  such 
as  the  French  Revolution.  But  nonetheless  the  revolution  is  real  and 
palpable.  And  it  is  in  this  phenomenon  of  our  silent  revolution,  of  change, 
that  all  of  you  with  your  distinguished  professions,  specialisations  and 
sophistications  will  have  a  role  to  play. 

What  is  that  role  to  be? 

It  will  lie  not  just  in  identifying  yourself  with  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place,  for  that  you  will.  Not  even  in  giving  the  processes  of  change  a 
further  heave.  It  will  lie  in  investing  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
India,  with  quality  and  direction. 

The  problems,  for  instance,  of  our  threatened  ecology,  of  bonded 
labour,  of  child  labour  and  the  innumerable  travails  of  our  disadvantaged 
sections  such  as  our  tribals,  our  artisans  and — above  all — our  women  are 
now  receiving  an  attention  that  has  not  been  paid  to  them  before.  A 
widespread  awareness  is  in  evidence  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  state  and 
the  society  towards  these  sections.  But  there  still  exists  a  great  scope  for 
improving  the  quality  and  direction  of  national  efforts  in  these  areas.  I 
would  like  to  put  it  to  you  that  you  can  convert  the  deficits  in  our 
achievements  into  an  agenda  for  your  action.  Whenever  you  see 
dissatisfaction,  do  not  stoke  it;  find  ways  of  ending  it.  Whenever  you  find 
discord,  do  not  stop  with  lamenting  it;  help  to  allay  it.  And  most 
important,  wherever  you  see  injustice,  do  not  merely  deplore  it;  move 
decisively  into  action  to  remove  it.  And  in  all  these  initiatives,  be  guided 
with  one  basic  principle:  the  importance  of  the  human  personality. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  by  just  adopting  a  profession.  Not  even  by 
excelling  in  it.  You  will  be  able  to  do  so  only  if  you  decide  to  slake  a  part, 
even  a  small  part,  of  the  thirsts  of  our  time;  if  you  decide  to  meet,  in 
Whitman’s  phrase,  the  hunger  of  the  heart  and  the  famine  of  the  brain. 

The  distinguished  philosopher  Immanuel  Kant  divided,  the  things 
constituting  human  life  into  those  that  have  either1  value  or  dignity.  The 
things  that  have  value  are  quantifiable  and  can  be  pursued  either  by 
individuals  or  groups  with  one’s  skills  or  one’s  resources.  They  constitute 
the  ingredients  of  what  is  often  described  as  the  standard  of  living.  The 
things  that  have  dignity  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  quantifiable  and  are  to 
be  pursued  not  necessarily  with  skills  or  resources  but  with  a  certain 
respect  for  the  human  personality. 

Each  professional  has  to  sell  his  skills  in  order  to  live.  But  as  a  human 
being  he  possesses  something  else  which  he  must  give,  which  he  must 
share,  not  sell.  And  that  is  his  affiliation  with  human  concerns,  human 
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aspirations,  human  needs.  This  affiliation  may  synchronize  with  his 
profession;  or  it  may  not.  The  main  thing  is  that  there  must  be  such 
an  affiliation.  Good  causes  cry  out  for  attention  in  our  country.  Every 
human  being,  in  our  situation,  is  in  fact,  a  cause.  As  the  famous 
Telugu  poet  G.  Appa  Rao  said: 

“A  nation  is  not  just  its  soil; 

A  nation  is  its  people.” 

It  should  not  happen  that  you  find  professional  success  but  not 
personal  satisfaction,  professional  fame  but  not  personal  fulfilment. 
There  is  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  New  Testament: 

“What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?” 

It  seems  to  have  been  devised  for  societies  arid  for  people  who  place 
the  value  of  living  above  the  values  of  life.  To  quote  Toynbee: 
“Human  nature  does  have  dignity,  but  its  dignity  is  precarious.  A 
human  being  is  dignified  in  so  far  as  he  is  disinterested,  altruistic, 
compassionate...” 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  self-abnegation.  How  can  I,  to  a 
group  of  young  men  and  women  who,  in  the  fulness  of  their  youth, 
are  looking  forward  to  roles  of  fulfilment?  I  do  not  consider  it  wrong 
per  se  for  individuals  or  groups  to  seek  self-fulfilment.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  their  self-interest  must  not  only  not  conflict  with  the 
larger  interest  of  society  but  must  effectively  interlock  with  it.  Only  if 
that  happens  can  one’s  work  lay  claim  to  a  modicum  of  dignity. 

If  people  like  Prakasam,  Pattabhi  and  Radhakrishnan  for  instance, 
are  regarded  as  ‘men  of  honour’  it  is  because  they  were  deeply  moved 
by  a  concern  for  others,  their  welfare  and  their  future.  In  other  words, 
their  vision  was  farsighted,  not  myopic. 

The  individual  may  despair:  “I  am  only  a  particle  in  an  ocean  of 
humanity;  how  can  I  move  the  universe?”  I  would  like  to  remind  such 
individuals  of  the  fact  that  according  to  physics,  light  is  a  particle,  but 
it  is  also  a  wave.  Each  person,  particle  that  he  is,  can  also  be  a  wave 
of  action  and  can  profoundly  influence  his  surroundings.  For  this,  no 
one  need  have  an  extraordinary  IQ;  an  ordinary  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  life  would  do.  Every  one  of  you  has  a  perception  that  is  unique;  do 
not  underestimate  its  value.  But  please  use  your  perceptions  in  a 
manner  as  will  enhance  the  dignity  of  life. 

You  are  aware  of  phrases  like  the  Green  Revolution  to  signify  the 
transformation  of  our  agriculture,  the  White  Revolution  to  denote  the 
pioneering  schemes  in  milk  distribution  and  the  Blue  Revolution  to 
refer  to  the  progress  in  oceanography.  All  these  have  made  a 
permanent  impact.  But  underlying  all  these  revolutions  is  what  has 
been  accurately  described  in  our  political  idiom  as  the  Revolution  of 
Rising  Expectations — expectations  of  quality,  of  integrity  and  of 
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commitment  to  clearly  defined  social  goals.  This  revolution  which  is 
vast  and  complex,  beckons  you  to  make  a  contribution. 

One  last  word  and  I  have  done.  Whatever  be  your  role  in  the 
revolution,  be  it  ever  so  humble  or  ever  so  important,  the  honest 
and  upright  way  is  the  best.  We  come  across  people  in  all  branches, 
professional  as  well  as  commercial,  resorting  to  unfair  practices,  to 
short-cuts.  The  short-cut  is  never  the  straight  path.  Being  false  to 
oneself  leads  to  falseness  becoming  an  ingrained  habit.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  memorable  lines  from  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet: 

“This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  can  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  addressed  to  the  individual  graduates 
present  here  by  quoting  Christopher  Morley  who  wrote: 

“There  are  no  precedents: 

You  are  the  first,  you  that 
ever  was.” 

May  you  all,  fresh  and  crisp  as  the  parchments  you  hold  today, 
fulfil  your  destinies.  And  as  you  do  so,  may  you  advance  human 
evolution  and  serve  human  dignity. 


A  Symbol  of  our  Culture 


A  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  today’s  function  of  declaring 
this  institution  as  a  deemed  to  be  University.  The  Kendriya  Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha  by  which  name  it  has  been  known  hitherto,  was 
established  by  the  hands  of  my  illustrious  predecessor  Dr  S. 
Radhakrishnan  in  1961,  I  deem  it  a  unique  privilege  that  Providence 
has  provided  me  this  opportunity  to  celebrate  the  upgrading  of  this 
centre  of  learning  to  a  deemed  to  be  University.  We  specially  recall 
today  the  services  of  the  late  Shri  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar  who 
was  instrumental  in  the  setting  up  of  this  establishment. 

I  must  congratulate  the  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development 
and  particularly  Shri  P.V.  Narasimha  Rao  and  Shri  Shiv  Shankar, 
for  the  keen  interest  taken  by  them  for  creating  this  deemed 
University.  I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  staff  and  students 
of  the  Vidyapeetha  and  the  public  of  Tirupati  not  only  for  having 
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got  this  centre  established  here  but  also  for  having  obtained  one  of  our 
renowned  scholars,  namely,  Shri  Ramanuja  Thathachar  as  its  first  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

To  participate  in  any  programme  connected  with  Sanskrit,  the  deva-vani 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  blessing.  To  do  so  in  a  place  as  hallowed  as  Tirupati 
becomes  a  double  benediction.  Tirupati  is  today  a  landmark  in  the  spiritual 
and  cultural  consciousness  of  India  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and 
sanctity.  Regardless  of  class  or  station,  the  people  of  India  come  here  from 
its  farthest  corners,  seeking  the  grace  of  Lord  Venkateswara.  Tirupati, 
therefore,  has  pre-eminently  served  the  cause  of  emotional  integration. 
Now,  with  the  setting  up  of  the  deemed  University,  it  will  also  lead  to  a 
blossoming  of  the  literature  and  culture  of  our  country,  through  the  vehicle 
of  Sanskrit. 

says  Dandin.  When  he  says  that  Sanskrit  is  a  divine 
language,  he  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  language  for  superhuman  beings. 
What  he  means  is  that  Sanskrit  is  capable  of  turning  ordinary  mortals  into 
divine  beings. 

Sanskrit  has  been  responsible  for  the  whole  world  looking  upon  India  as 
a  fount  of  wisdom  and  which  can  teach  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sanskrit  in  its  traditional  form  has  two  distinct  streams  of  thought.  One 
is  purely  secular,  artistic  and  literary.  The  second  is  metaphysical  and 
spiritual.  Though  these  two  streams  very  often  interacted,  they  were,  by 
means  of  their  many-splendoured  nature,  able  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the 
masses  and  the  classes;  of  children  as  well  as  elders;  intellectuals  as  well  as 
laymen,  believers  as  well  as  non-believers.  Therefore,  Sanskrit  literature 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  all  over  the  world  who  are  striving 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  life  in  all  its  manifestations,  scientific,  secular 
and  spiritual. 

But  in  spite  of  its  variety,  the  thrust  of  all  literary  production  in  Sanskrit 
lay  in  character-building;  the  upholding  the  basic  values  of  life  and  defining 
a  code  of  conduct  for  every  citizen. 

Sanskrit  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  our  culture,  our  sanskriti. 
This  is  so  because  Sanskrit  is  perhaps  the  oldest  language  of  the  world  and 
yet  continues  to  be  ever  young  and  fresh  in  spirit,  throbbing  with  a  self- 
renewing  vitality.  Creative  literary  activity  still  goes  on  through  the 
medium  of  Sanskrit.  Poems,  stories  and  essays  are  being  written  in 
Sanskrit  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

Our  ancient  sages  had  realised  the  vital  role  played  by  the  natural  forces 
in  shaping  human  existence.  Today  we  are  concerned  over  the 
environmental  pollution  caused  by  various  human  and  extra-human 
agencies.  Vedic  man  was  fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  Ecology.  For 
him  the  canopy  of  the  sky  and  the  earth  under  his  feet  were  vital  to 
existence.  The  twin-Gods  Dyava  Prithvi  (the  sky  and  the  earth)  are 
symbolic  of  the  environment.  The  study  of  Sanskrit  and  the  windows  it 
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opens  will  be  of  immense  value  to  an  understanding  of  the  ecological  issues 
of  our  time. 

It  will  also  serve  to  remind  us  in  India  of  the  essential  oneness  of  our 
national  heritage. 

The  r  is  his  were  full  of  reverence  for  the  mountains  and  oceans  as  also  to 
the  life-giving  rivers.  The  ancient  tradition  pays  equal  respect  to  the  Ganga 
in  the  North  and  the  Kaveri  in  the  South. 

Gauge  cha  Yamune  chaiva 

Godavari ,  Saraswati, 

Narmada,  Sindhu,  Kaveri, 

Jalesmin  Sannidhim  Kuru. 

In  all  sacred  ceremonies  the  purificatory  rites  are  not  complete  without 
invoking  these  rivers  flowing  in  different  parts  of  this  holy  land.  The 
Sanskrit  Stotras  also  remember  in  the  same  breath  the  ancient  cities  of 
different  parts  of  the  country — Ayodhya,  Mathura,  etc. 

Ayodhya  Mathura  Maya 
Kasi  Kanchi  Avantika 
Puri  Dwaravathi  Chaiva 
Saptaitha  Moksha  Dayika 

The  coronation  of  a  king  was  not  complete  without  consecrating  the 
crown  with  the  holy  waters  of  all  the  principal  rivers  of  the  country  and  all 
important  tirthas  situated  in  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Adi 
Sankara  started  his  pilgrimage  of  cultural  renaissance  from  Kerala,  attained 
fulfilment  at  Kashi  and  consecrated  all  the  corners  of  the  country  by 
founding  mutts  in  the  farthest  places  of  this  land. 

It  is  the  bond  of  cultural  unity  which  has  been  holding  together  this 
ancient  land  of  ours  for  numberless  centuries.  Sanskrit  has  been  the 
perennial  and  powerful  medium  which  has  given  voice  to  this  integrating 
inspiration.  It  was  indeed  the  link  language  that  bound  together  people 
talking  different  languages  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  ancients  were  not  only  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
countrymen,  they  were  committed  to  welfare  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Ours  has  been  the  eternal  prayer:  qRsM: 

We  seek  welfare,  prosperity  and  salvation  for  all  mankind  irrespective  of 
the  geographical  divisions  of  land.  Ours  has  been  an  integrated  approach 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  necessary  that  this  theme  of  unity  and  this 
catholicity  of  outlook  be  given  proper  emphasis  in  educational  curricula. 

My  thoughts  also  turn  today  to  the  many-splendoured  wealth  of  Sanskrit 
literature.  As  invaluable  manifestations  of  this  wealth  are  the  two  great 
epics  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  which  have  given  life  and  sustenance  to 
Indian  culture  for  many  centuries. 

Immortal  poets  like  Kalidasa  have  won  a  unique  place  for  India  in 
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world  literature.  Who  can  surpass  our  Banabhatta  in  prose-writing  whose 
work  Kadambari  has  no  parallel  even  today? 

It  is  our  great  good  fortune  that  after  Independence,  under  the 
leadership  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  Government  of  India  has  taken  the 
responsibility  of  sustaining,  promoting  and  propagating  Sanskrit  language 
and  studies. 

The  Government  of  India  has  done  a  good  thing  in  declaring  two 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  Sanskrit,  one  in  the  North,  namely,  Shri 
Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  Rashtriya  Sanskrit  Vidyapeetha,  Delhi,  and  this 
Institution  in  Tirupati  as  deemed  universities.  Delhi  being  the  political 
capital  of  this  country  has  also  the  distinction  of  being  the  city  of 
Indraprastha  of  Mahabharata  times  when  the  first  emperor  Yudhisthira 
was  installed.  Tirupati  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Venkateswara.  Poet  Bhoja  has 
referred  to  this  in  a  very  interesting  way: 

feogsr  vsfHR'c&'IH, 

(A  siesta  in  which  He  is  wide  awake  to  protect  the  entire  world). 

Even  before  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  Tirupati  has  been 
serving  as  a  centre  of  oriental  learning  with  a  large  collection  of 
manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Venkateswara  Oriental  Institute.  The 
successive  managements  of  the  T.T.  Devasthanam  have  been  taking  keen 
interest  in  Sanskrit  education  and  preservation  of  vedic  learning.  All  these 
efforts  of  the  local  authorities  have  weighed  with  the  Government  of  India 
in  setting  up  this  institution  for  Sanskrit  studies  here. 

I  believe  that  every  child  of  this  country  should  get  an  opportunity  to 
learn  Sanskrit  because  the  learning  of  this  language  will  on  the  one  hand 
strengthen  the  cultural  unity  of  this  country  and  on  the  other,  will  also 
embellish  the  regional  languages.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

In  this  context,  I  should  like  to  repeat  a  suggestion  I  have  been  making 
from  time  to  time.  What  makes  the  study  of  Sanskrit  difficult  is  the  sandhi 
or  the  combination  of  several  words  together.  In  all  modern  languages 
each  word  is  written  separately  thus  making  the  study  easier.  In  early 
Tamil  language  several  words  were  linked  together  though  not  to  the  same 
exent  as  in  Sanskrit.  Modern  Tamil  prose  has  adopted  the  system  of 
writing  each  word  separately  as  in  every  modern  language  and,  thus 
learning  the  language  has  been  rendered  easier.  If  all  our  ancient  lore  is 
rewritten  in  this  manner,  studying  Sanskrit  literature  will  become  very 
much  easier.  It  is  for  the  experts  in  Sanskrit  language  to  examine  the 
merits  of  the  suggestion. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  here  a  galaxy  of  traditional  vedic  and  sastraic 
scholars  whose  presence  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  Sanskrit  education 
through  this  institution.  As  long  as  Sanskrit  is  alive,  we  can  hope  to  be  a 
great  nation  with  a  great  culture  and  a  great  future. 
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I  want  to  conclude  this  speech  with  the  universal  prayer  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  Sanskrit  learning: 

wm-.  "qcrgi 


A  Living  Communion  with  Our  Past 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  this  distinguished  gathering  to  mark 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  Indian  Museum,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
International  Seminar  on  ‘Routes  and  Travellers  in  India’.  May  I  extend 
my  cordial  felicitations  to  all  those  associated  with  the  Indian  Museum.  By 
their  work  in  and  for  the  Museum,  they  have  had  a  living  communion  with 
our  past.  I  would  also  like  to  offer  my  greetings  to  the  participants  in  the 
seminar,  especially  those  who  have  come  from  abroad.  By  travelling  to 
India  for  this  purpose,  they  have  become  both  students  and  successors  of 
the  ancient  travellers  in  India  such  as  Hiuen  Tsang,  Fahien,  Aiberuni,  St. 
Thomas  and  Francis  Xavier. 

To  strike  a  personal  note,  I  hail  from  a  district — Thanjavur  in  Tamil 
Nadu — which  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  best  museums  in  the  country.  I 
refer  to  the  Saraswati  Mahal  set  up  by  the  renowned  Mahratta  ruler,  Raja 
Serfoji:  a  treasure  house  of  antiquities  which  leaves  visitors  deeply 
impressed  by  the  richness  and  diversity  of  our  cultural  legacy.  I  am, 
therefore,  conscious  of  value  and  relevance  of  museums  and  it  has  always 
been  my  endeavour  to  see  museums  in  the  places  that  I  visit. 

Truly  has  it  been  said  that  a  nation  writes  an  autobiography  on  its 
antiquarian  remains  and  a  museum  preserves  it  for  posterity.  The  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta,  founded  in  1814  within  the  premises  of  Asiatic  Society 
is  the  earliest  and  the  largest  multi-purpose  museum  in  the  Indian 
subcontinent,  possibly  in  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  museum  movement  that  has  developed  so  admirably  in 
this  country,  culminating  in  the  establishment  of  about  400  museums, 
originated  with  the  foundation  of  this  Indian  Museum. 

Many  a  rare  and  unique  Indian  as  well  as  trans-Indian  specimen  and 
artefact  relating  to  humanities  and  natural  sciences  are  preserved  and 
displayed  in  forty  galleries  in  this  museum.  Having  commenced  its  work 
with  the  idea  of  collection,  the  museum  has,  over  the  years,  come  to 
acquire  more  meaningful  objectives:  research,  documentation,  preservation 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  Indian  Museum  which  has  become  a 
powerful  instrument  for  the  instruction  of  the  public,  also  plays  a  vital  role 
in  the  creation  of  an  awareness  in  the  community  of  our  rich  heritage. 

Speech  while  inaugurating  the  International  Seminar  on  ‘Routes  and  Travellers  in  India’  to 
mark  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  9  December  1989 
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Some  of  the  possessions  of  the  Museum  include  the 

(a)  second  century  BC  Bharut  Railing, 

(b)  fragments  of  the  Sunga  age  from  Madhya  Pradesh, 

(c)  a  cabinet  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  coins, 

(d)  South-East  Asian  arts  and  crafts, 

(e)  fossil  remains  of  the  Sivalik  range  of  hills,  rare  Indian  flora  and 
fauna, 

(f)  Egyptian  antiquities, 

(g)  the  sacred  relic  caskets  of  the  Buddha  excavated  at  Piprawa,  Mughal 
miniatures  and  the  variegated  textiles  of  Persia  and  Tibet. 

Visitors  come  from  all  over  the  country  to  this  Museum,  eager  to  learn 
of  our  great  heritage  and  see  its  colourful  exposition.  The  Museum 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  to  enlighten  visitors  from  all  walks  of  life 
specially  those  from  the  countryside.  It  is  heartening  that  through  its  extra 
mural  educational  programme  the  Museum  also  goes  to  villages  with 
exhibitions  and  audio-visual  programmes. 

I  have  learnt  with  pleasure  that  the  Indian  Museum  did  a  pioneering  job 
in  organizing  the  first  Inter-State  Museum  Exhibitions  at  Shillong  and 
Guwahati  last  year.  The  Museum  deserves  to  be  complimented  on  the  fact 
that  this  operation  did  not  cause  any  damage  to  the  objects. 

At  the  same  time,  this  175  year  old  Museum  remains  ever  young  by 
acquiring  new  specimens,  reorganising  old  displays  and  opening  new 
galleries.  These  new  programmes  and  projects  infuse  new  life  into  it.  The 
Museum  thus  remains  a  precious  and  self-renewing  treasure  house  of 
historical  and  artistic  items. 

At  the  turn  of  its  175th  year  the  Museum  will  doubtless  introspect  and 
ponder  over  its  future  role.  I  would  like  to  lay  more  stress  on  achieving 
international  standards  and  on  modernization  with  the  help  of  latest 
scientific  and  technological  developments.  I  am  aware  that  all  the  museums 
are  not  fully  equipped  in  terms  of  trained  personnel  to  look  after  their  art 
treasures  in  a  scientific  manner.  I  am  glad  that  in  its  deliberations,  the 
Central  Advisory  Board  of  Museums  has  suggested  that  the  Department  of 
Culture  through  the  National  Museum  at  New  Delhi  and  the  Indian 
Museum  in  Calcutta  may  arrange  training  of  personnel  for  smaller  and 
State  museums,  in  the  upkeep  and  display  of  art  treasures.  A  co-ordinated 
programme  needs  to  be  worked  out  to  obtain  the  optimum  benefit  out  of 
this  training  programme. 

I  am  also  aware  that  our  museums  are  facing  some  other  problems  of 
which  the  first  and  the  foremost  is  the  problem  of  the  security  of  museum 
objects.  Since  the  last  decade,  cases  of  theft  and  smuggling  of  antiquities 
have  increased.  Realizing  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  it  is  urgent  that 
more  effective  measures  be  adopted  to  check  such  losses. 

The  second  task  relates  to  preservation  and  conservation  of  the  cultural 
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property.  As  deterioration  sets  in  fast  there  is  need  for  a  well-conceived 
plan  of  action  without  any  further  delay.  The  documentation  of  museum 
objects  is  an  enormous  problem.  Without  effective  and  systematic 
documentation  therp  cannot  be  proper  communication.  Data  processing 
equipment  and  computers  can  be  very  helpful  in  maintaining  various  types 
of  records.  To  evolve  a  common  scientific  system  for  documentation  these 
devices  of  modern  technology  must  be  harnessed. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  this  occasion  be  used  to  open  an  enlarged  Art 
Gallery  displayifng  paintings  from  all  parts  of  India,  a  display  which  brings 
out  the  regular  development  and  continuity  from  prehistoric  cave-drawings 
to  the  Bengal  Classical  period.  Reproduction  of  prehistoric  paintings, 
murals  of  Ajanta  and  Ellora,  Buddhist  and  Jaina  manuscript  illustrations, 
paintings  of  hills  and  deserts,  the  artistic  expressions  of  the  Deccani  School 
and  the  entire  panorama  of  Bengal  Painting  offer  a  feast  to  the  eyes  of 
connoisseurs  of  art.  Side  by  side  another  wonderful  collection  of  arts  and 
crafts  of  China,  Japan,  Tibet,  Burma,  Nepal,  Java,  Cambodia,  Malaysia 
and  Siam  have  been  put  on  display  in  a  new  gallery. 

Culture  is  a  highly  complex  phenomenon.  Dr  Radhakrishnan  once  said 
that  centuries  of  education  bring  out  a  civilisation  and  centuries  of 
civilisation  bring  out  a  culture.  Culture  encompasses  almost  all  endeavours 
and  achievements  of  mankind,  specially  emotional,  artistic  and  creative, 
reflecting  the  human  ethos.  Creative  artists  have  produced  the  finest  and 
most  sophisticated  works  of  art  of  an  intricate  nature,  revealing  their 
technical  skills  and  artistic  vision. 

Friends,  different  Ages  in  history  have  been  described  by  the  historians 
as  the  old  Stone  Age,  the  New  Stone  Age,  the  Age  of  Iron,  Copper,  and 
so  on.  There  is  some  validity  about  those  categorizations  and  in  differing 
degrees  they  apply  to  India  also.  But  in  India,  running  through  all  the 
Ages  is  the  silken  thread  of  Art  and  Craft  as  a  sacrament.  This  thread 
never  breaks,  revealing  new  possibilities,  age  after  age. 

Museums  have  great  value  for  persons  of  every  age,  young  or  old.  Their 
educative  value  is  immeasurable.  In  a  short  tour  of  an  hour  or  two,  one 
gets  information  which  will  take  decades  to  gather  from  books.  Besides, 
being  visual  education,  it  remains  embedded  in  human  memory  more 
incisively  than  a  printed  or  spoken  word.  Man’s  endeavour  to  harness 

nature  for  his  convenience  and  benefit  has  been  the  same  millennia  ago  as  it 
is  today  and  the  skills  he  used  with  the  then  available  tools  excite  our 
admiration.  Our  forefathers  fought  with  bows  and  arrows.  We  fight  with 
bombs  and  aeromissiles  but  fight  we  do,  despite  the  march  of  thousands  of 
years.  Reflections  of  this  kind  emanate  when  we  see  the  past  and  present 
together  under  one  roof.  To  the  philosopher,  no  less  than  to  the  historian 
the  museum  is  a  great  teacher  of  moral  values. 

Several  civilisations  have  emerged  in  the  world,  the  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  Indian,  Greek  and  Roman.  Today  the  Indian  civilisation 
survives,  most  others  having  been  extinguished  by  time.  One  of  the 
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reasons  for  the  survival  of  the  Indian  civilisation  is  its  infinite  capacity  for 
absorption  and  adaptation  of  every  new  idea  that  flowed  into  the  country. 
This  great  lesson  is  demonstrated  by  almost  every  important  Indian 
museum.  Therefore,  the  habit  of  visiting  museums  should  be  inculcated  not 
only  in  the  children  but  also  in  the  older  generation  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  see  things  in  the  historic  perspective. 

For  the  appropriate  preservation  of  our  historico-cultural  artefacts,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  museum  consciousness  be  fostered  among  our 
people.  A  beginning,  in  fact,  needs  to  be  made  with  our  children.  Our 
school  curriculum  should  be  such  where  museum-based  education  is  also 
given  due  importance  so  as  to  instil  among  our  people  a  knowledge  of  our 
cultural  heritage. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  opening  of  this  new  international  gallery 
coincides  with  the  convening  of  the  International  Seminar  on  ‘Routes  and 
Travellers  in  India’.  This  is  an  excellent  theme  of  cultural  interaction 
between  scholars  of  different  countries. 

Routes — over  land,  riverain  and  maritime — are  the  arteries  of  a  country 
through  which  the  life-rhythms  of  a  nation  are  maintained.  Convenient 
routes  offer  facilities  for  political,  social,  commercial  and  cultural  contacts, 
both  inland  and  overseas.  Since  the  dawn  of  Indian  civilization,  the 
country  has  produced  many  a  statesman  and  scholar  who  have  acted  as 
cultural  ambassadors  in  the  world.  It  is  through  them  that  the  impact  of 
Indian  culture  has  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Prehistoric  travellers,  socio-religious  leaders  and  pilgrims,  sailors  and 
merchants  looked  at  this  vast  country  of  ours  and  recorded  their 
experiences  in  travelogues  and  accounts  which  have  now  become  valuable 
source  material  for  historians.  Various  modes  of  communication  and  routes 
and  pathways  figure  prominently  in  their  writings.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Seminar  will  throw  light  on  the  topography  of  ancient  and  medieval  India. 
The  experiences  of  the  companions  of  Alexander,  Megasthenes, 
Diomachus,  Heliodorus  and  of  travellers  Hiuen  Tsang,  Alberuni,  Fa-Hien 
and  the  socio-religious  leaders  like  Buddha,  Mahavira,  Sankaracharya, 
Nanak,  Chaitanya,  Kabir,  the  royal  travellers,  Asoka,  Mahendra  and 
Sanghamitra  form  a  rich  repository  of  travel  knowledge  which  will  always 
inspire  the  travellers  and  the  cultural  historians.  Their  movements  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country  ushered  in  a  new  movement  of 
tourism  and  quest  for  knowledge. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  this  Seminar  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
our  illustrious  leader  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  architect  of  modern  India,  who 
himself  was  a  rare  historian,  besides  being  a  great  statesman  and  visionary. 
This  is  a  fine  and  appropriate  tribute  to  him  in  his  centenary  year. 

I  would  like  to  once  again  greet  the  delegates  to  this  important  Seminar 
and  wish  them  success  not  only  in  their  deliberations  here  but  also  in 
further  strengthening  the  cultural  relations  between  India  and  the  countries 
they  come  from. 
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With  these  words,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  Seminar  and 
new  Gallery. 


A  Precious  Legacy 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  participate  in  this  function  to  mark  the 
diamond  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Annamalai  University.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  studying  in  this  institution  during  its  transition  into  the 
Annamalai  University.  As  an  alumnus  of  this  institution,  I  feel  doubly 
proud  to  be  able  to  inaugurate  its  diamond  jubilee  celebrations.  May  I,  at 
the  outset,  extend  my  warm  felicitations  to  all  those  associated  with  the 
Annamalai  University,  its  teachers,  staff  and  students,  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  benediction  of  those  illustrious 
personalities  who  have  lent  lustre  to  Annamalai  University,  will  take  this 
institution  from  success  to  success. 

I  would  like  to  join  all  of  you  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  this  instituion,  Rajah  Sir 
Annamalai  Chettiar,  that  prince  among  educationists  and  educationist 
among  princes.  Rajah  Sir  Annamalai  Chettiar’s  oceanic  munificence  was 
combined  with  rare  foresight.  He  was,  essentially,  a  builder  and  his  aim 
was  to  use  his  life  to  secure  a  better  morrow  for  his  people.  Once  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  found  this  University,  nothing  could  stop  him.  Rajah 
Sir  Annamalai  Chettiar  took  the  pathbreaking  step  of  handing  over  Shri 
Meenakshi  College  and  other  educational  institutions  founded  by  him 
along  with  a  sum  of  Rs.  20  lakh  as  a  nucleus  for  setting  up  this  unitary 
residential  and  teaching  university  in  1929.  This  was  the  first  venture  of  its 
kind  to  emerge  in  South  India. 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  founder  was  that  this  temple  of  higher  education 
should  impart  advanced  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  learning,  particularly 
Tamil  literature  and  culture  and  Tamil  music.  He  secured  the  valued 
services  of  Vice-Chancellors  like  Sir  Samuel  Ranganathan,  the  Rt.  Hon’ble 
V.S.  Srinivasa  Sastri,  Sir  K.V.  Reddy,  and  Prof.  M.  Ruthnaswamy  who 
were  all  men  of  great  eminence.  Equal  attention  was  also  paid  by  Rajah 
Sir  Annamalai  Chettiar  in  the  matter  of  appointing  enlightened  teachers 
like  Prof.  K.  Swaminathan,  Dr  B.V.  Narayanaswami  Naidu,  Dr  Narasinga 
Rao,  Dr  Ramachandar  Rao,  Dr  Ananthakrishnan  and  Dr  Chakravarthi. 
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But  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Rajah  Sir  Annamalai  Chettiar’s  gifts  to  the 
University  was  his  son,  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar.  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah 
looked  upon  the  University  as  a  precious  legacy  which  needed  not  only  to 
be  preserved  and  perpetuated  but  one  which  required  continuous  growth 
and  expansion.  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar  was  a  multi-faceted  personality 
and  hence  he  stepped  effortlessly  into  the  shoes  of  his  illustrious  father  and 
proceeded  to  set  up  several  new  departments  of  study,  particularly  in  the 
domains  of  agriculture,  engineering  and  technology,  commerce,  business 
administration  and  medicine. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  outstanding  initiatives  taken 
by  Rajah  Sir  Annamalai  Chettiar  and  Rajah  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar  have 
been  sustained  by  Shri  M.A.M.  Ramaswamy,  the  present  pro-Chancellor. 
Shri  M.A.M.  Ramaswamy  has  successfully  embarked  on  a  programme  of 
consolidation  and  expansion.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  under  his 
direction  and  guidance  the  Rajah  Muthiah  Institute  of  Health  Sciences  is 
fast  becoming  a  centre  of  excellence.  It  was  my  privilege  to  declare  open 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  building  of  the  Rajah  Muthiah  Institute  of 
Health  Sciences  last  year.  I  notice  that  several  new  courses  have  been 
started  in  various  faculties  like  computer  sciences  and  job-oriented  courses 
in  the  sphere  of  Distance  Education.  The  University  has  a  well-equipped 
central  library  and  laboratories  providing  a  wide  spectrum  of  excellent 
facilities  for  taking  up  research  projects  for  Ph.D.  and  post-doctoral  work. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  University  which  began  with  only  seven 
departments  and  a  student  strength  of  about  400  in  1929  has,  over  the  last 
sixty  years,  developed  into  a  glorious  institution  of  higher  learning  with  a 
student  strength  of  7,000  odd  and  45  departments  in  several  faculties — all 
located  in  a  single  campus. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  the  first  residential  university  in  South 
India.  The  advantages  of  a  residential  university  in  providing  students  with 
the  required  atmosphere  and  ethos  are  known  to  all  of  you.  I  can  myself 
vouch  for  the  spirit  of  camaraderie  which  pervaded  the  entire  campus  in 
the  ’30s  when  I  was  a  student  here.  It  is  only  in  a  residential  university  of 
this  kind  that  a  creative  interaction  can  take  place  between  different 
disciplines  and  branches  of  learning.  Even  more  significantly,  it  is  only  in  a 
residential  university  that  mutual  interdependence  can  instil  the  values  of 
fellowship  and  citizenship  among  the  students. 

An  occasion  such  as  provided  by  the  diamond  jubilee  of  this  university 
stimulates  thought  on  the  subject  of  university  education  in  India  and  its 
future  and  I  would  like  to  share  some  of  my  reflections  on  the  subject  with 
you.  There  have  been  two  major  questions  relating  to  higher  education  in 
India  on  which  attention  has  traditionally  been  bestowed.  The  first  is  the 
question  of  what  has  been  called  quality  versus  equality,  or  the  problem  of 
numbers.  The  second  is  the  problem  of  unemployment  among  the 
educated. 

Let  us  examine  the  first  question.  With  each  decade,  the  reservoir  of 
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students  strength  has  been  burgeoning.  Larger  enrolment  in  elementary 
schools  and  secondary  schools  has  inevitably  led  to  greater  enrolments  in 
higher  education.  The  adverse  teacher-student  ratio  and  the  steady 
erosion  of  ‘the  personal  touch’  in  teaching  has  led  to  lower  standard 
among  students  enrolled  and  higher  number  of  failures. 

We  now  have  over  5,000  colleges  in  the  country.  The  facilities  in 
most  of  these  have  been  officially  described  as  being  ‘far  below  the  level 
of  qualitative  viability’.  The  Government  of  India’s  policy  document 
entitled  ‘Challenge  of  Education’  itself  says:  “the  general  condition  of 
universities  and  colleges  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  nation.” 

Administratively  speaking,  we  find  that  Principals  and  Vice- 
Chancellors  are  under  heavy  pressure  from  regional  and  caste  interests. 
Faculty  members  feel  that  merit  no  longer  counts  and  extraneous 
considerations  play  a  significant  part  in  selection  and  promotion  of  these 
incumbents.  On  the  other  hand,  faculty  members  themselves  do  not  set 
shining  examples  when  they  resort  to  agitation  in  the  university 
campuses  in  the  presence  of  students  shouting  slogans.  Thus,  the 
universities  and  colleges  lack  that  serenity  and  atmosphere  of  an 
academic  haven  which  has  been  one’s  ideal.  Added  to  these  is  the 
shortage  of  funds  and  the  escalations  of  costs  of  buildings,  books  and 
equipment.  This  affects  technological  education  as  kits,  apparatus  and 
instruments  are  main  tools  of  technical  education.  Student  agitation  adds 
its  own  quota  of  miseries.  But  I  have  always  believed  that  the  talk  of 
quality  and  quantity  as  alternatives  betrays  ignorance.  Increase  in 
quantity  need  not  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  quality  nor  does 
stagnation  or  decrease  in  quantity  result  in  improvement  of  quality. 
What  is  required  is  that  a  conscious  endeavour  be  made  to  improve 
both,  side  by  side. 

Performance  in  examinations  merits  a  comparison  with  the  railways: 
The  first  and  second  class  categories  are  small  while  the  third  class 
category  is  the  biggest  and  most  crowded.  Graduates  of  this  category  go 
on  to  swell  the  unemployment  registered  in  the  country.  And  that  brings 
me  to  the  second  question,  namely,  the  problem  of  educated 
unemployment.  Universities  in  India  were  set  up  by  the  British  as 
recruiting  agencies  for  the  vast  administration  which  they  were  building 
up.  As  the  students  in  the  earlier  period  found  employment  in  a 
scriptorium  immediately  on  graduation,  our  people  have  come  to  believe 
that  a  university  degree  is  a  passport  to  employment.  Since  graduates 
churned  out  of  universities  outstripped  employment  opportunities,  a 
mood  of  frustration  and  bitterness  has  come  over  the  youth  of  our 
country.  In  their  own  British  and  European  universities,  scholars  went 
to  enrich  their  knowledge  and  widen  the  vision  and  garner  wisdom. 
They  did  not  go  to  universities  for  getting  a  Government  employment. 
Those  scholars  studied  subjects  of  their  choice  and  did  not  have  to  take 
a  rigid  combination  of  subjects  as  our  students  are  obliged  to  do.  Even 
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today  in  American  universities,  a  student  may  take  any  combination  of 
subjects  and  has  to  secure  a  stated  number  of  credits  for  a  degree. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  that  system. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  guarantee 
employment  to  every  graduate  in  the  country.  Hence,  the  curricula  of 
university  education  should,  I  feel,  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  the 
graduate  to  engage  himself  in  gainful  occupation  by  developing  qualities 
of  initiative,  enterprise  and  adaptability.  The  contrary  suggestions  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  graduates  by  restricting  opening  of  new  educational 
institutions  is  a  counsel  of  despair,  fraught  with  serious  consequences  to 
the  nation  and  our  future  generations.  In  my  view,  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  education  and  training  in  the  context  of  the  labour 
market  and  employment  must  be  defined  carefully.  Education  neither 
causes  unemployment  nor  increases  the  overall  level  of  employment. 
Changes  in  education  policy  cannot  do  very  much  to  rectify  the  mis¬ 
match  between  the  availability  of  job  opportunities  and  the  number  of 
eduated  job  seekers.  The  remedy  for  unemployment  lies  in  the  overall 
growth  of  the  economy  which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  entrepreneurial 
capability  of  the  educated  youth  to  undertake  productive  activities.  The 
reform  of  education  cannot  do  much  to  alleviate  the  intensity  of 
unemployment  except  that  the  contents  of  courses  could  be  structured  in 
such  a  way  that  the  attitude  of  the  young  people  and  their  enterprise 
could  be  appropriately  developed  so  that  they  can  smoothly  enter  into 
active  life  and  participate  in  socio-economic  activities. 

In  brief,  education  should  facilitate  a  smooth  transition  from  learning 
to  economic  activity.  But  at  this  point,  we  must  cast  our  gaze  at  rural 
India  where  three-  fourths  of  the  Indian  population  lives.  Education  is  a 
means  through  which  non-apparent  rural  inequalities  and  unemployment 
manifest  into  visible  urban  unemployment.  So  long  as  the  process  of 
education  is  influenced  by  urban  biased  perspectives,  considerations  and 
instruments,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  role  of  education  in  rural 
development  and  of  the  benefits  from  education  for  the  rural 
communities  and  groups.  Neither  the  type  of  education  provided,  nor 
the  spirit  prevailing  within  the  existing  educational  system,  offer  the 
bulk  of  our  youth  the  means  to  find  their  way  through  the  society.  The 
type  of  education  imparted  should  correspond  to  the  societal  tasks  and 
economic  roles  to  be  played  by  the  educated  people.  This  is  indeed  a 
gigantic  task  which  needs  to  be  completed  effectively  through 
appropriate  policy  instruments. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  associated  as  its  Chancellor  with  the 
Gandhigram  Rural  Institute,  which  is  a  deemed  university.  This 
institution  has  through  its  alumni  been  able  to  achieve  remarkable  social 
results.  In  two  villages  the  Institute  adopted,  it  has  brought  down  the 
population  growth  and  unemployment  to  zero  per  cent.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished  in  one  place,  it  can  surely  be  done  elswhere,  thereby 
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establishing  the  relevance  of  higher  education  to  the  employability  of  the 
student  as  well  as  the  relevance  of  his  discipline  to  society. 

An  expert  from  a  developed  country,  who  is  accustomed  to  assembly 
line  operations,  computerised  machines  and  sophisticated  management 
techniques,  remarked  after  visiting  one  of  our  industrial  plants  that  he  now 
believes  in  God.  When  asked  to  explain,  he  said  that  if  out  of  the  chaotic 
production  processes  and  tools,  we  still  turn  out  an  acceptable  product  it 
must  be  the  work  of  God.  I  also  wish  to  say  the  same  thing,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  handicaps,  shortcomings,  indiscipline,  etc.,  we  still  produce  some 
eminent  scientists,  top-ranking  technologists  and  inimitable  artists  who  are 
a  match  to  some  of  the  best  in  the  world.  It  only  shows  that  we  are  no 
inferior  to  the  developed  countries  in  talents  but  in  harnessing  them  we  lag 
behind. 

India  today  is  the  world’s  biggest  common  market.  Its  people  and 
products  can  move  freely  from  Kashmir  to  Kanyakumari  under  the 
guarantees  of  our  Constitution.  Its  size  and  growing  economic  strength 
have  earned  for  the  country  a  respected  place  among  the  comity  of 
nations.  While  there  is  much  in  our  times  that  distresses  us,  let  there  be  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  we  are  living  through  historic  times.  We  have 
transformed  the  backward  benighted  agricultural  India  that  it  was  prior  to 
Independence,  into  a  modern  industrialised  nation  in  the  world.  Thanks  to 
the  vision  and  foresight  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  heavy  industries  like 
steel,  coal,  aluminium  and  copper  were  started  on  a  massive  scale  through 
the  successive  Five  Year  Plans.  Our  industrial  economy  has  strikingly 
diversified,  manufacturing  capabilities  have  expanded  over  a  wide  range  of 
products  and  have  acquired  adaptability  for  designs,  structural  and 
machine  tools. 

India’s  is  an  expanding  economy  and  its  horizons  are,  therefore, 
limitless.  Its  market  is  in  fact  the  envy  of  many  a  developed  country.  Its 
scope  for  innovative  and  entrepreneurial  skills  are  vast  and  expanding. 
Financial  support  to  young  entrepreneurs  through  bank  finance  is  an 
attractive  feature  of  our  national  policy  and  must  hold  interest  for  the 
graduates  of  the  day.  In  fact  the  opportunities  in  life  today  are  far  greater 
than  in  earlier  days. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  express  my  confidence  that  the  alumni 
of  this  university  will  continue  to  impart  excellence  in  whatever  field,  of 
activity  that  they  are  engaged  in.  Above  all,  I  would  like  each  student  of 
this  university  to  symbolise  the  essential  unity  of  India  and  the  plurality  of 
her  cultural  heritage.  India  that  consists  of  diverse  regions,  talking 
different  languages,  following  different  religions,  customs  and  traditions 
was  welded  together  into  a  nation  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  The  concept  of  Indian  nationalism  immediately  took  root  and  grew 
into  a  mighty  movement  for  freedom  and  Independence.  This  task  was 
achieved  by  the  educated  leaders  from  the  four  corners  of  India  who  had 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  democratic  traditions  of  the 
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British.  In  inculcating  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  democracy  and  freedom, 
meritorious  service  was  rendered  by  the  universities.  It  would  be  useful  to 
ask:  Are  the  universities  today  carrying  on  the  rich  tradition  of  yesteryears 
or  are  they  allowing  themselves  to  be  used  as  nurseries  of  regionalism, 
casteism  and  separatism?  We  find  that  instead  of  broadening  their  vision, 
students  are  being  encouraged  to  think  in  terms  of  narrow  regionalism. 
Such  an  attitude,  if  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  will  shatter  the  national 
fabric  and  push  us  back  to  medieval  times. 

May  the  Annamalai  University  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
by  fostering  the  spirit  of  national  unity  and  social  harmony  among  the 
alumni  who  pass  through  its  portals. 

With  these  words,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  University’s 
diamond  jubilee  celebrations  and  wishing  it  perpetuity. 


Promoting  the  Performing  Arts 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  amidst  the  distinguished  artistes  of  India 
once  again  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  awards 
ceremony. 

May  I  convey  my  thanks  to  the  Akademi  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  participate  in  its  awards-presentation  programme.  This  is  my  sixth  such 
participation  in  the  awards-giving  programmes  that  are  now  held  by 
rotation  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  first  in  this  series  took  place  at 
Madras  in  1985  when  I  was  Vice-President.  Attending,  thereafter,  the 
Awards  ceremonies  in  Bombay,  Bhubaneswar,  Calcutta  and  Lucknow,  I 
feel  that  with  this  programme  in  Bangalore  I  have  done  a  veritable 
pradakshina  of  India’s  artistic  heritage.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Akademi 
has  chosen  Bangalore  as  the  venue  for  this  year’s  function.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  characteristically  elegant  manner  in  which 
the  Government  of  Karnataka  and  the  State  Akademi  have  assisted  the 
Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  in  arranging  today’s  programme. 

To  all  those  representatives  of  this  heritage  who  are  being  honoured 
today  I  would  like  to  extend  my  heartiest  felicitations.  Their  skill,  their 
virtuosity  as  well  as  their  sadhana  are  being  acknowledged  in  the  shape  of 
the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  awards.  Years  of  apprenticeship  under  gurus, 
of  self-training  and  rigorous  practice  lie  behind  their  accomplishment. 


Address  at  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  awards  presentation  function,  Bangalore, 
15  December  1989 
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Their  achievement  can  only  be  likened  to  the  spiritual  realization  that 
comes  to  yogis  after  long  and  sincere  soul-searching. 

Today’s  award  winning  artistes  also  possess  those  finer  attributes  which 
have  marked  some  of  our  artistic  traditions:  devotion  to  the  Supreme 
Being  and  a  complete  freedom  from  sectarian  bias.  Bade  Ghulam  Ali 
Khan’s  renderings  of  songs  to  Krishna  and  M.S.  Subbulakshmi’s  rendering 
of  the  compositions  of  Kabir  or  Nanak  reflect  this  transcendental  spirit  of 
India’s  cultural  heritage. 

This  part  of  the  country — Karnataka — has  had  an  extraordinarily  rich 
tradition  of  service  to  the  performing  arts.  The  compositions  of  the 
‘Sangita  Pithamaha’  Purandaradasa  such  as  Jagadoddharana  swam 
towards  the  farthest  horizons  of  philosophical  thought  and,  at  the  same 
time,  retained  a  simple  piety.  The  song  Krishna  Nee  Begane  Baro 
addressed  to  the  Divine  Child  touches  a  chord  in  all  of  us,  since  the  need 
for  an  Inner  Awakening,  which  is  what  Krishna  symbolizes,  is  universal. 
For  Purandaradasa  music  was  prayer;  it  was  meditation.  Indeed,  it  was 
enlightenment.  Purandara’s  songs  are  therefore  deemed  to  constitute  a 
Purandara  upanishad. 

Successive  Maharajas  of  Mysore  were  great  connoisseurs  and  patrons  of 
music.  Veena  Seshanna,  Bidaram  Krishnappa  and  the  immortal  violinist  T. 
Chowdiah,  flourished  in  Krishnaraja  Wodeyar’s  reign  while,  in  our  times, 
the  late  Sri  Jayachamaraja  Wodeyar  who  was  himself  a  skilful  composer, 
lent  lustre  to  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  as  its  Chairman. 

It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  tradition  of  encouragement  to  music  that  has 
prevailed  in  Karnataka  that  even  today  it  has  produced  from  the  Dharwar 
and  Hubli  areas  alone  such  musical  geniuses  as  Mallikarjun  Mansoor, 
Gangubai  Hangal,  Bhimsen  Joshi,  Basavaraj  Rajguru  and  Kumar 
Gandharva.  Karnataka  is  also  the  home  of  that  remarkable  form  of 
Nritya — Yakshagana — which,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  that  great  daughter  of 
Karnataka,  the  late  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  and  Sri  Sivarama  Karanth, 
is  now  known  all  over  India  and  beyond.  Theatre  has  also  broken  new 
ground  here  and  Karnataka  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  Gubbi  Veeranna,  etc.  And  so  meeting  as  we  do  today,  in  Bangalore,  let 
us  particularly  celebrate  the  continuing  vitality  of  Karnataka’s  contributions 
to  India’s  performing  arts. 

Music  has  traditionally  been  believed  in  India  to  be  a  vehicle  of 
devotion.  The  Lord  himself  is  said  to  have  told  Narada: 

I  ^  'JTrcfrT 

wi  fasift 

7  dwell  not  in  Paradise 
Nor  in  the  heart  of  the  Yogi; 

Where  the  true  devotee  sings 
There  I  reside,  O  Narada /’ 
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Many  of  our  saints  were  also  singers  and  musicologists,  while  many  of 
our  musicians  led  saintly  and  Godward  lives.  The  Alwars  and  Nayanmars 
of  the  South  and  the  great  Bhaktas  among  North  Indian  composers  are 
perhaps  the  world’s  only  example  of  the  highest  music  uniting  with  the 
highest  religious  devotion.  It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  say  whether  Kabir, 
Tulsidas,  Surdas  and  Mirabai  in  the  North,  Purandaradasa  and  Thyagaraja 
in  the  South  were  essentially  saints  or  singers.  In  reality  both  strands 
intertwined  in  them  to  give  their  music  the  vitality  of  thought  and  to  give 
their  thought  the  beauty  of  music.  The  Age  of  Bhaktas ,  be  they  Saivite 
like  Manikkavasakar  or  Basavanna,  or  Vaishnavite  like  Jayadeva,  Mirabai, 
Tulsi  or  Tukaram;  be  they  Sufis  like  Kabir  or  Mir  or  be  they  saints  like 
Nanak,  invested  thought  with  the  grace  of  sangeeta  and  sangeeta  with  the 
substance  of  thought.  In  our  times  this  tradition  was  kept  up  by  that 
seminal  thinker  and  aesthetic,  Rabindranath  Tagore  who  created  a  whole 
body  of  music  which  appropriately  goes  by  his  name:  Rabindra  Sangeet. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  mutuality  of  thought  and  musical 
expression  characterized  not  just  our  classical  music  but  also  our  folk 
traditions.  Through  the  Baul  singers  in  Bengal;  through  the  musical 
presentations  called  the  kuravanji  in  Tamil  Nadu;  through  the  raas  in 
Northern  and  Western  India,  the  simple  folk  of  India  have  also  expressed 
their  innermost  selves  musically  over  the  centuries.  For  us,  therefore, 
sangeet  and  natak  are  not  just  modes  of  entertainment — although  that  role 
is  not  unimportant — but  are  the  means  for  our  deepest  fulfilment,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a  civilization. 

It  hence  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  regard  our  musical  and  theatrical 
traditions — whether  classical  or  folk — as  a  legacy  that  is  as  precious  as  our 
highest  philosophy.  Even  as  our  essential  thought  and  our  philosophy  have 
not  suffered  any  distortion  or  decay  through  the  millennia,  I  am 
convinced  that  our  sangeet  and  natak  too  will  be  timeless.- 

Let  our  contemporary  sangeet  and  natak  reinforce  our  roots  and  not  seek 
to  transplant  us  on  borrowed  soil.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  artistes 
should  merely  follow  old  examples  and  not  innovate;  far  from  it.  I  am 
aware  that  our  greatest  artistes  have  achieved  the  eminence  because  they 
contributed  as  much  as  they  conserved.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
the  expression  by  performing  artistes  of  their  genius  should  be  prompted  by 
a  desire  to  express,  not  to  impress.  No  artiste  who  is  engaged  in  an  artistic 
sadhana  can  fail  to  impress.  But  that  should  be  incidental  to  the 
expression.  If  the  object  is  to  capture  the  listeners’  faculties  by  just  any 
means  whatever,  then  standards  are  bound  to  become  a  casualty. 

What  a  true  artiste  requires  is  not  wealth.  It  is  not  fame.  It  is 
appreciation.  And  appreciation  not  just  of  his  or  her  specific  performances, 
as  much  as  of  his  or  her  artistic  integrity.  This  is  what  the  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi  set  out  to  do.  This  is  what  its  annual  awards  are  all  about.  They 
are  a  recognition  of  the  people  of  India's  esteem  for  the  skills  and  sincerity 
of  the  award-winning  artistes.  Over  the  years  these  honours  have  acquired 
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a  prestige  surpassing  all  others  in  the  performing  arts.  Today’s  award 
winners  embody  the  hope  with  which  this  Akademi  was  set  up.  Among  the 
awardees  this  year  we  have  practitioners  of  Hindustani  and  Carnatic  music; 
Bharatanatyam,  Kathakali  dancers;  playwrights,  directors,  actors,  and  a 
lighting  designer  of  the  contemporary  stage;  traditional/creative/folk/tribal 
musicians  and  dancers  as  also  practitioners  of  traditional  theatre.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  Akademi  has  honoured  an  artiste  from 
Lakshadweep — Shri  C.  Zakkariya — for  tribal  dance.  I  would  also  like  to 
felicitate  Smt  Lata  Mangeshkar,  the  Melody  queen  on  being  elected  Fellow 
of  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi. 

May  I  once  again  congratulate  the  distinguished  award-winners  and 
extend  to  them  my  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of  self-fulfilling 
service  to  their  chosen  artistic  modes. 

I  will  conclude  by  once  again  congratulating  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi 
on  its  continuing  usefulness  to  the  performing  arts  and,  thereby,  to  the 
country. 
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Making  Films  Value-based 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  34th  National  Film 
Festival  and  present  the  National  Awards.  May  I  convey  my  warm 
congratulations  to  those  who  have  won  this  signal  honour. 

Over  the  years,  the  National  Awards  for  films  have  established  a  fine 
tradition  of  identifying  and  rewarding  annually  the  outstanding  work  done 
in  the  country  in  the  field  of  cinema.  These  awards,  for  which  films  from 
all  regions  of  the  country  in  all  languages  compete  on  an  equal  footing, 
have  not  only  provided  recognition  to  many  a  young  film-maker,  actor  and 
technician  but,  have  undoubtedly,  spurred  several  artistes  and  craftsmen  to 
greater  heights  of  achievement.  The  purpose  of  the  National  Awards  is  both 
to  reward  excellence  and  to  provide  encouragement  to  those  who  strive  for 
the  development  and  artistic  enrichment  of  Indian  cinema. 

In  olden  times,  the  giving  of  encouragement  to  art  and  to  artistes  was, 
mainly,  the  prerogative  of  two  agencies:  the  royal  court  and  the  temple. 
Honours  were  bestowed  by  discriminating  rulers  to  artistes,  often  in  the 
form  of  land  grants,  titles  and  the  like.  Akbar’s  patronage  of  Tansen  forms 
a  paradigm,  and  it  gave  the  cue  to  the  continuing  encouragement  of 
artistes  by  royal  courts.  Similarly,  temples  such  as  the  pre-eminent  shrine 
at  Tirupati  created  the  position  of  the  asthana  vidwan  enabling  many  an 
artiste  to  devote  himself  or  herself  to  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  freed 
from  the  care  of  mundane  anxieties.  This  salutary  tradition,  however,  fell 
into  disuse  during  the  colonial  interregnum  when  the  culture  of  our  land 
was  sought  to  be  systematically  denigrated  and  Western  institutions  were 
projected  as  more  civilised. 

Large  numbers  of  artistes  began  to  languish  in  the  remote  towns  and 
villages  of  India  with  the  result  our  arts  and  crafts  including  theatre  crafts 
faced  the  threat  of  extinction.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  kindled  by 
Gandhiji  led  to  the  revival  of  Indian  industries,  arts  and  culture.  Many 
personalities  of  the  Gandhian  era  like  Shrimati  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay 
and  the  late  Shrimati  Rukmini  Devi  made  it  their  life-mission  to  revive  the 
arts.  They  saw  that  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Indian  dance  drama  and  the 
theatre  was  as  much  a  patriotic  effort  as  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Indian 
audiences  gave  generous  and  unstinted  support  and  nationalist  themes 
were  freely  adapted  in  our  music,  dance  and  drama.  South  Indians  of  my 
generation  still  remember  the  ‘Gandhi  Bhagavatar’  who  through  his  Katha- 
Kalakshepam  kindled  the  spirit  of  nationalism  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses. 

Indian  cinema  came,  therefore,  to  have  a  long  and  glorious  tradition  in 
which  enlightened  film-makers  like  Dada  Saheb  Phalke,  Mehboob,  V. 
Shantaram,  Bimal  Roy,  K.  Subrahmanyam,  S.S.  Vasan,  B.N.  Reddy  and  a 
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host  of  others  dealt  with  serious  social  issues  with  great  sensitivity.  It  is  this 
tradition  that  is  sought  to  be  vouchsafed  through  the  scheme  of  awards  to 
all  those  associated  with  the  making  of  these  films. 

But  behind  and  beyond  the  awards  there  is  another  entity,  an  unseen 
presence,  which  needs  to  be  acknowledged  on  this  occasion.  I  refer  to  the 
audiences  of  India.  The  last  but  not  the  least  award  of  the  evening  today 
really  goes  not  to  the  film-producer,  not  to  the  film-director,  or  the  film- 
actor  but,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  Indian  film-goer.  Were  it  not  for  the 
continuously  increasing  encouragement  bestowed  on  the  industry  by  the 
viewers  of  films  in  India,  were  it  not  for  their  exacting  standards,  were  it 
not  for  their  high  and  ever-rising  expectations  for  better  and  yet  better 
films,  I  dare  say — and  you  would  all  agree  with  me — our  film  industry 
would  not  have  travelled  this  far.  Be  they  in  the  plush  cinema  theatres  of 
our  big  cities,  or  the  modest  cinema  houses  of  our  towns  or  in  the 
hundreds  of  temporary  movie  sheds  in  our  villages,  it  is  the  people  of  India 
who  are  the  real  patrons  of  this  medium. 

This  would  mean  that  Indian  cinema  must  mature  into  an  instrument  of 
good  public  health.  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  West  has  been  found  to  be 
the  result  of  violence  depicted  in  the  films  and  T.V.  shows.  These  have  a 
tendency  to  de-sensitize  the  finer  aesthetic  values  and  sensibilities.  This 
causes  concern  to  all  of  us,  not  only  in  India  but  over  the  entire  world. 

Film-makers  therefore  have  a  duty  to  discharge.  Entertainment  must  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  values;  box  office  successes  ought  not  to  be  won  by 
pandering  to  baser  instincts.  It  is  necessary  that  this  social  imperative  is 
recognized  within  the  industry  for  no  restraint,  howsoever  well- 
administered,  can  be  a  substitute  for  self-restraint.  No  pair  of  scissors 
howsoever  honestly  and  diligently  applied  can  be  more  effective  than  the 
industry’s  own  pair  of  scissors.  I  am  confident  that  the  industry  is  quite 
mature  and  capable  of  self  regulation. 

I  have  so  far  dealt  with  a  few  dont’s.  I  should  now  like  to  mention  a  few 
dos.  Just  as  the  film-makers  of  the  pre-Independence  era  identified 
themselves  with  the  freedom  movement,  so  must  film-makers  of  our  time 
take  up  some  of  our  burning  social  issues  for  presentation. 

Films  are  the  country’s  pre-eminent  medium  of  communication.  They 
penetrate  the  farthest  corners,  reach  every  section  of  society.  The  industry 
must,  therefore,  take  it  upon  itself  to  become  a  light-house  of  values, 
beaming  the  right  signals  across  the  distances,  warning  the  nation  of  some 
of  the  dangers  and  showing  the  path  of  safety. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  forces  of  disruption  to  our  secular  and 
peaceable  way  of  life  needs  to  be  met.  Dark  forces  seek  to  divide  us  and 
thereby  weaken  the  nation.  They  can  be  countered  by  the  cinema.  I  am 
aware  that  much  has  been  done  by  the  film  industry  already  in  this 
direction.  But  the  problems  now  faced  by  the  country  are  so  acute  and  so 
pressing  that  there  is  an  element  of  urgency  to  the  task.  Passages  regarding 
peace  and  communal  amity  should  be  skilfully  woven  into  the  theme  or 
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plot  without  appearing  to  be  moralising  to  the  world.  And  films  must 
disseminate  a  message  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 

It  is  not  my  suggestion  that  films  should  become  didactic.  Then  they 
would  fail  in  their  purpose.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  every  film  must 
alongside  with  its  tense  and  dramatic  situations,  carry  an  inner 
undercurrent  of  social  justice.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  truly  memorable 
films  are  not  those  which  scaled  technical  or  histrionic  heights  but  those 
which  made  a  difference  to  our  thinking,  which  made  us  pause  and  reflect, 
which  raised  a  laugh  at  our  foibles,  or  drew  a  tear  at  our  mistakes. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  congratulate.  Shri  B.  Nagi  Reddy  who 
has  been  awarded  the  Dada  Saheb  Phalke  Award.  He  has  been  a  towering 
figure  in  the  Film  Industry  and  his  contribution  to  its  growth  and 
development  has  been  outstanding.  Shri  Reddy  has  also  been  active  in 
other  fields  of  social  activity  including  Press  and  politics.  He  was  also 
involved  in  the  freedom  movement.  I  have  known  him  for  several  years 
and  I  feel  real  pleasure  at  the  honour  conferred  on  him.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  prove  an  inspiration  for  the  coming  generation  of  movie¬ 
makers. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  all  the  jury  members  for  sparing  their 
valuable  time  to  undertake  what  is  really  a  form  of  national  service. 

May  I  once  again  congratulate  all  the  award  winners  who  have  excelled 
in  their  different  chosen  fields  and  all  of  whom  are  contributing  to  the 
great  continuing  saga  of  Indian  cinema.  I  wish  them  continued  success  in 
their  chosen  field. 


Press  Freedom  and  Society 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  this  gathering  to  mark  the  centenary 
of  Malayala  Manorama.  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad,  the  first  President  of  India 
participated  in  the  diamond  jubilee  celebrations,  while  his  distinguished 
successor,  Dr  Radhakrishnan  came  here,  for  its  platinum  jubilee.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  particular  gratification  to  me  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  with  you  in  Manorama’ s  centenary  celebrations. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  extend  my  warmest  felicitations  to  the 
distinguished  family  which  for  three  generations  has  identified  itself  with 
this  pioneering  newspaper.  Theirs  is  a  unique  record  of  service- — to 
journalism,  to  Kerala  and  to  India.  I  also  extend  my  greetings  and  good 
wishes  to  all  those  who  have  worked  for  Malayala  Manorama  in  the  past 
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and  are  working  for  it  now,  be  it  as  working  journalists  or  in  other 
capacities.  Through  Manorama  they  have  served  Kerala  and  have 
strengthened  the  multi-faceted  genius  of  this  State. 

Kerala  has  for  centuries  been  synonymous  with  India’s  intellectual 
primacy.  It  has  produced  a  colossus,  Adi  Sankara,  and  several  giants  in 
literature,  art,  music  and  statecraft.  Kerala’s  sons  and  daughters  have 
signified  the  coming  together  of  the  very  best  in  human  nature. 

Kerala,  as  you  are  all  aware,  played  a  determining  role  in  the 
renaissance  that  swept  over  the  country  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries. 

In  this  awakening,  the  spoken,  written  and  printed  word  played  a  very 
great  role.  Aurobindo’s  writings  in  Bande  Mataram,  Tilak’s  soul-stirring 
editorials  in  Kesari  and  Mahratta,  Mrs  Besant’s  outpourings  in  New  India 
and  Gandhiji’s  direct,  lucid  and  incisive  writings  in  Young  India  and 
Harijan  transformed  India.  Likewise,  the  pens  of  leaders  like  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  who  wrote  in  the  columns  of  National  Herald  and  Maulana  A^ad 
who  founded  and  edited  Al  Hilal  captured  the  imagination  of  their 
generation.  Every  major  Indian  language  newspaper  pulsated  with  the 
nation’s  resolve  to  come  into  its  own.  Whether  it  be  the  Pratap  and  Tej 
which  appeared  in  Urdu,  the  Navajivan  in  Gujarati,  the  Hitavada  in 
Marathi,  the  Swadesamitran  in  Tamil  or  the  Ananda  Bazar  Patrika  in 
Bengali,  the  ‘Language  Press’  kindled  the  flame  of  the  freedom  movement 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  This  galaxy  of  papers 
provided  to  resurgent  India  a  glimpse  of  its  past  glory  and  the  future 
millennium  in  freedom. 

One  person  who  anticipated  this  great  role  of  the  vernacular  Press  was 
the  far-sighted  founder  of  Malay  ala  Manorama ,  Kandathil  Verghese 
Mappilai.  He  took  the  initiative  as  early  as  1888  in  setting  up  Malayala 
Manorama  as  a  weekly  paper.  In  his  brief  but  brilliant  life,  Verghese 
Mappilai  wielded  the  pen  in  the  manner  of  a  skilful  artist.  It  can  be  said 
with  justification  that  what  Swati  Tirunal  did  to  music  and  Ravi  Varma  to 
painting,  Kandathil  Verghese  Mappilai  did  to  literary  journalism.  His 
activities  incorporated  all  the  three  segments  of  Kerala,  namely, 
Travancore,  Cochin  and  Malabar  and  embraced  all  communities,  castes 
and  creeds. 

Verghese  Mappilai  planted  this  sapling  on  a  soil — the  soil  of 
Kerala — which  had  been  watered,  manured  and  nurtured  by  the  idealism 
of  great  personages  such  as  Sree  Narayana  Guru  and  Kumaran  Asaan.  Not 
surprisingly,  Manorama  became  an  instrument  of  change.  The  very  first 
editorial  of  Manorama  was  about  the  education  of  the  backward  class,  the 
Pulayar,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  so-called  untouchables  and  the 
admission  of  the  children  of  depressed  classes  in  all  educational 
institutions.  Here  was  an  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Vykom 
lay  ahead,  equality  lay  ahead,  progress  lay  ahead. 

After  Verghese  Mappilai’s  untimely  demise,  the  late  K.C.  Mammen 
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Mappilai  served  as  Malay  ala  Manor  ama’s  editor,  valiantly  and  diligently 
through  years  of  turbulence  and  trial.  Mammen  Mappilai’s  indomitable 
courage  as  a  freedom  fighter  and  as  a  votary  for  responsible  government  in 
Travancore  has  been  recorded  in  history  in  letters  of  gold.  The  courage  of 
his  conviction  was  only  matched  by  the  courtesy  of  his  expression. 
Mammen  Mappilai  demonstrated  how  a  person  can  be  steadfast  in  the 
service  of  his  ideals  without  offending  anyone. 

But  this  was  in  direct  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  the  authorities. 
Newspapers  which  supported  the  national  aspirations  became  the  target  of 
the  wrath  of  the  Raj.  Many  of  them  were  raided,  fined  and  closed  down 
with  a  vengeance.  The  alien  power  introduced  Draconian  Laws  to  prevent 
renascent  India  from  expressing  itself.  Beginning  with  the  notorious 
Vernacular  Press  Act  of  1878  which  gagged  Indian  language  periodicals, 
the  British  Government  introduced  a  series  of  enactments,  Press  laws  and 
restrictions  which  had  the  effect  of  muzzling  free  speech  on  the  ground  of 
sedition. 

Journals  in  South  India  such  as  Prakasam’s  Swarajya,  the  Dinamani  and 
New  India,  earned  the  bitter  wrath  of  the  British  Government.  Likewise, 
the  National  Herald,  Bombay  Chronicle  and  a  host  of  journals  in  Upper 
India  faced  similar  repression.  But  nothing  daunted  them.  Closure  of 
journals  only  intensified  the  patriotic  surge  in  India,  with  the  proscribed 
magazines  often  reappearing  as  wall  posters  and  manuscript  editions. 

Newspapers  in  Princely  India  faced  the  same  repression:  only  more 
oppressive  and  barbaric.  Malay  ala  Manorama  belongs  to  that  galaxy  of 
eminent  journals  suppressed  by  the  unbridled  autocracy  of  those  .days.  Its 
office  was  sealed  and  Mammen  Mappilai  was  arrested.  This  eclipse  lasted 
well  nigh  a  decade  and  the  Manorama  was  revived  only  after 
Independence. 

If  the  Manorama  held  a  special  appeal  to  nationalists,  it  also  appealed  to 
the  Western  educated  liberal  Indian  mind  such  as  exemplified  in  that 
brilliant  civil  servant  and  diplomat  K.P.S.  Menon.  K.P.S.  said  once:  “As  a 
child  in  Kottayam,  the  Malay  ala  Manorama  was  the  only  window  through 
which  I  looked  into  the  world.” 

That  sapling  has  grown  into  a  mighty  tree  with  several  branches,  serving 
a  variety  of  literary  and  cultural  aspirations,  but  above  all  serving  the  cause 
of  India’s  greatness.  Read  by  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  persons, 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  Malay  ala  Manorama  with  its  various 
publications,  has  become  a  popular  forum  for  writers  and  patriots. 

Mammen  Mappilai’s  work  was  carried  on  by  his  eldest  son,  the  late 
K.M.  Cherian  and  continues  to  be  fostered  now  by  K.M.  Mathew  and  his 
three  sons.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  known  Cherian — we 
were  colleagues  in  the  First  Journalists  Wage  Board — his  late  brother 
Eapen  and  K.M.  Mathew.  And  so  it  is  a  matter  of  great  personal 
satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  centenary  celebrations. 

The  paper  also  stands  for  a  creative  mutuality  between  the  ethos  of  the 
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region  and  our  sense  of  nationhood.  Today,  when  the  nation  is  facing 
serious  threats  to  its  unity  and  integrity,  when  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
among  our  people  is  sought  to  be  disrupted,  the  role  of  papers  like 
Manor ama  assumes  great  importance.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  as  early 
as  January  1928  Manor  ama  set  for  itself  the  following  noble  ideals: 
“Sensation  mongers,  communal  fanatics,  petty  squabblers,  self-interested 
people  and  self-appointed  leaders  will  find  no  welcome  at  the  portals  of 
Manor  ama."’ 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  the  Manorama  has  never 
swerved  from  those  sacred  ideals. 

India’s  composite  personality  which  includes  people  of  diverse  languages, 
creeds  and  customs  needs  to  be  protected  against  those  who  seek  to 
undermine  it. 

Destiny  has  carved  for  the  Indian  Press  a  role  of  special  responsibility. 
Unlike  in  many  countries  where  it  is  just  another  form  of  investment  or  a 
business,  journalism  is  something  fundamentally  different  in  India.  It  has 
been  an  instrument  of  change,  a  standard-bearer,  and  a  herald.  Born  in 
struggle,  the  Indian  Press  has  grown  in  an  atmosphere  of  heroic 
endeavour. 

The  awakening  which  it  has  served  to  kindle,  the  revolution  which  it  has 
sought  to  spread,  the  aspirations  which  it  has  striven  to  generate  have  now 
to  be  taken  forward  to  fruition.  The  Press  can  and  must  continue  to 
function  as  an  engine  of  progress. 

True  democracy  is  one  which  functions  in  unison  with  public  opinion.  It 
is  the  equivalent  of  what  Mill  called  the  general  will  of  the  people. 
Quinquennial  elections  and  debates  in  Parliament  are  only  aids  for  the 
ascertainment  of  public  opinion.  Among  several  factors  that  go  to  make 
public  opinion,  the  Press  is  a  very  important  one.  It  helps  formulation  of 
the  general  will  of  the  people  through  unbiased  and  objective  presentation 
of  facts,  of  views  and  discussions  and  no  democracy  can  function  without  a 
value-oriented  Press.  It  is  not  possible  to  achieve  either  unanimity  or 
perfection  in  human  affairs.  But  it  is  always  possible  to  achieve  objectivity 
in  presentation  of  facts  and  views. 

According  to  UNESCO  statistics,  the  total  circulation  of  all  newspapers 
in  India  is  14.8  million  with  an  average  of  21  per  thousand  inhabitants 
which  is  the  lowest  in  the  whole  world.  In  Japan,  with  a  very  much  smaller 
population,  the  total  circulation  is  67.4  million  with  an  average  of  562  per 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  UK  the  average  circulation  is  414,  in  USSR  422 
and  in  United  States  268  per  thousand  inhabitants.  In  view  of  illiteracy  in 
the  country,  newspaper  circulation  has  not  reached  the  masses  and  by  and 
large  newspapers  represent  only  the  literate  section  of  society.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  newspaper  forecasts  of  general  election  results  are  wide  off 
the  mark  is  that  they  do  not  reflect  the  masses,  though  they  speak  on  their 
behalf.  The  Press  can  gauge  public  opinion  only  if  the  vast  masses  of  the 
country  articulate  their  views  through  the  media  and  influence  the  Press  to 
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reflect  their  aspirations,  hopes  and  expectations.  Till  then  the  Press  will 
reflect  only  its  readers’  thoughts  and  opinions  which  are  largely  elitist. 
Eradication  of  illiteracy  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  more  effective  functioning 
of  democracy. 

India  is  a  secular  democracy  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  concerned,  the 
politician,  the  Press,  other  audio  and  visual  media  to  strive  to  eschew  bias, 
partisanship,  rancour  and  malice.  Every  right  carries  with  it  a  duty  and 
every  freedom,  a  measure  of  restraint.  While  the  Press  has  every  right  to 
criticise,  to  condemn,  to  warn  and  guide,  it  has  the  responsibility  to  its 
own  readers  not  to  mislead  them. 

In  India  we  are  engaged  in  a  major  adventure  of  welding  diverse  people 
into  a  nation.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  the  world  which  has  so 
many  castes,  creeds,  races,  religions  and  languages  as  we  have  in  ours.  The 
task  of  integrating  all  these  elements  is  a  colossal  one.  While  it  is  easy  to 
play  on  the  frenzy  and  fanaticism  of  groups,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  them 
and  bring  about  peace  and  harmony.  It  is  specially  in  this  area  that  the 
Press  owes  a  great  responsibility  to  the  nation. 

One  has  to  admit  that  the  Press  is  not  a  philanthropic  or  charitable 
institution  and  cannot  play  its  assigned  role  unless  it  is  financially  viable. 
Granted  that  premise,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  that  the  Press  is 
justified  in  furthering  its  commercial  interests  through  unethical  practices 
or  vulgarity. 

One  cannot  put  the  responsibility  of  the  Press  in  better  terms  than  what 
the  Press  Commission  Report  of  1982  has  done:  “If  conflict  is  news  but  not 
the  resolution  of  conflict,  if  the  unusual  and  the  bizarre  is  news  rather  than 
the  normal,  if  news  is  what  happened  just  a  while  ago  (even  if  the  event 
was  not  significant)  and  not  a  significant  happening  of  a  week  or  a  month 
earlier  which  has  only  now  come  to  light,  the  portrayal  of  reality  in  the 
Press  is  bound  to  be  distorted.” 

Our  Press  must  inform  readers  of  all  that  is  going  well  in  addition  to 
what  may  be  going  wrong.  The  quiet  but  sure  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  life  indices,  the  silent  but  spectacular  revolution  in  the  rhythms  of  life, 
the  increasing  political  maturity  of  our  people  --  all  these  must  not  be 
crowded  out  of  the  columns  by  the  noisy  episodes  which  capture  the 
headlines.  The  typical  and  the  true  must  not  be  subordinated  to  the 
sensational. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Malayala  Manorama  has  kept  high  standards  of 
journalistic  ethics.  I  am  confident  that  Manorama  will  continue  to  serve  the 
people  and  lead  them  on  the  right  path. 

May  I,  on  the  occasion  of  its  centenary  celebrations  once  again  wish 
Malayala  Manorama  both  prosperity  and  perpetuity. 


Education  through  Entertainment 


Jl  am  happy  to  be  with  you  once  again  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
progress  that  the  cinema  industry  has  made  since  last  year  and  to  honour 
those  who  have  made  significant  contributions  in  the  cinema  field.  I  should 
like  to  offer  my  sincere  felicitations  to  all  the  award  winners  who  have 
gathered  here  from  all  corners  of  India. 

The  film  industry  in  India  is  an  old  and  well  established  one.  India 
started  making  films  practically  from  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

However,  the  story  of  Indian  cinema  took  its  most  dramatic  and  decisive 
turn  in  the  year  1913.  This  turn  was  marked  by  the  release  in  Bombay  of 
Raja  Harishchandra  by  the  great  Dadasaheb  Phalke.  This  was  a  truly 
Indian  enterprise,  with  the  Western  technological  medium  of  film  having 
been  fully  mastered  by  an  Indian  to  tell  an  Indian  story  .  The  tale  of  the 
highly-principled  Harishchandra  was  one  to  which  the  masses  responded 
spontaneously.  It  was  deeply  rooted  in  our  cherished  values.  It  was 
something  which  expressed  the  Indian  ethos  and  appealed  to  the  common 
man  in  a  way  in  which  films  imported  from  Europe  and  America  could 
never  do. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Dadasaheb  Phalke’s  vision  that  he  established  the 
principle  of  an  expensive  medium  like  the  cinema  being  sustained  by  a 
mass  audience.  His  other  achievement  was  that  he  was  able  to  draw 
together  those  elements  from  our  art,  history,  culture,  heritage,  and  our 
popular  theatre  which  could  hold  an  appeal  for  the  masses. 

Technological  development  and  innovations  quickly  followed.  First  came 
sound,  then  colour,  then  innumerable  refinements  such  as  cinemascope,  70 
mm,  stereophonic  sound,  even  three-dimensional  films. 

This  year  is  being  celebrated  as  the  platinum  jubilee  year  of  the  industry. 
The  industry  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  achievements  of  the  last 
75  years. 

Great  names  as  Himanshu  Rai,  Sohrab  Modi,  Bimal  Roy,  V. 
Shantaram,  Mehboob,  K.  Subrahmanyam  and  S.S.  Vasan  who  believed  in 
providing  entertainment  for  the  masses,  tempered  by  a  strong  social 
conscience,  followed  as  a  galaxy  of  stars.  They  were  film  makers  whose 
creativity  was  influenced  by  their  genuine  concern  for  not  only  artistic,  but 
also  social  values.  Their  films  attacked  social  evils  and  extolled  our  great 
traditional  values  and,  above  all,  they  did  so  without  losing  the  “common 
touch”  which  gave  them  access  to  the  widest  possible  audiences. 

I  am  extremely  happy  that  the  highest  award  in  the  field  of  cinema 
named  after  Dadasaheb  Phalke  has  been  conferred  tonight  on  the  film 
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maker  who  has  managed  to  combine  art,  entertainment  and  social 
purpose  in  his  films:  Shri  Raj  Kapoor.  Shri  Raj  Kapoor  has  through  his 
work  expressed  concern  for  the  underprivileged  and  the  underdog,  and 
at  the  same  time  provided  popular  entertainment.  He  followed  his 
legendary  father,  Shri  Prithviraj  Kapoor,  in  scaling  many  peaks  of 
achievement,  and  today  he  has  followed  him  in  receiving  the  highest 
honour  for  his  contribution  to  Indian  cinema.  There  is  not  a  department 
of  film  making  in  which  Shri  Raj  Kapoor  has  not  made  major 
contribution.  He  has  also  nurtured  and  developed  a  large  array  of 
talent  in  the  industry  and  won  for  Indian  cinema  unprecedented 
popularity  abroad.  He  has  made  some  of  the  most  successful  and 
memorable  films  of  the  last  forty  years.  In  fact,  his  first  film  as 
producer,  director  and  actor,  Aag  was  made  exactly  forty  years  ago. 

During  the  early  fifties,  cinema  came  to  be  viewed  as  an  art  form  in 
itself,  providing  a  new  medium  for  the  creative  expression  of  an  artist. 
The  issue  before  the  Government  of  Independent  India,  therefore,  was 
to  evolve  a  policy  frame  for  regulating  the  industry  that  would  ensure 
artistic  freedom  within  the  bounds  of  social  responsibility. 

Within  two  years  of  Independence,  therefore,  in  1949,  a  Film  Enquiry 
Committee  was  set  up  by  the  Government.  It  was  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  Committee,  submitted  in  1951,  that  institutions 
were  established  to  promote  production  of  quality  films,  film  teaching 
and  preservation  of  films.  It  was  also  as  a  result  of  these 
recommendations  that  the  State  Awards  for  films,  now  known  as  the 
National  Awards  were  instituted  in  1953.  The  avowed  purpose  of  these 
Awards  was,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasise  this,  to  “encourage  the 
production  of  films  of  high  aesthetic  and  technical  standard  and 
educational  and  cultural  value.” 

So  the  aim  of  the  scheme  was  not  merely  to  recognise  merit,  but  to 
actively  encourage  and  promote  the  production  of  better  films.  In  this 
endeavour,  the  awards  have,  I  think,  been  extremely  successful,  as  is 
evident  from  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  cinema  in  our  country 
subsequent  to  their  institution.  The  first  awards,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
were  given  away  in  1954.  In  1955  came  another  landmark,  Satyajit  Ray’s 
Pather  Panchali,  acclaimed  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  path  breaking 
film,  which  is  now  one  of  the  great  classics  of  world  cinema.  In  the 
next  decade  we  saw  the  emergence  of  film  makers  from,  South  like 
Adoor  Gopalakrishnan,  Girish  Karnad  and  G.  Aravindan.  Now  I  think 
we  are  witnessing  the  rising  of  yet  another  generation  of  directors  who 
are  carving  out  places  for  themselves. 

All  these  developments  were  the  result  of  several  different  policy 
initiatives  taken  by  the  Government.  For  instance,  our  International 
Film  Festivals  have  played  no  small  role  in  the  development  of  the  so- 
called  Indian  “new  wave”,  by  exposing  our  film  makers  to  the  latest 
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trends  in  world  cinema,  inspiring  them  to  think  afresh.  And  the  role  of  the 
hundreds  of  film  societies  all  over  the  country  cannot  in  any  way  be 
minimised  either. 

Within  this  holistic  approach,  we  must  include  another  manifestation  of 
the  film  art,  namely,  non-feature  and  documentary  films.  A  picture  can 
proverbially  convey  more  than  a  thousand  words.  A  non-feature  or  a 
documentary  film  generally  is  a  powerful  communication  medium  for 
educating  as  well  as  imparting  information.  Such  films  have  a  crucial  role 
to  play  in  aiding  social  transformation  and  disseminating  knowledge.  The 
Films  Division  has  played  a  significant  role  in  this  area.  Private  producers 
are  also  coming  up  in  greater  numbers,  tackling  themes  which  are  of  vital 
concern  in  the  all-round  developmental  efforts  of  our  society.  However,  I 
feel  that  the  power  of  the  film  as  a  tool  for  progress  has  not  yet  been  fully 
tapped.  There  is  still  a  great  potential  waiting  to  be  exploited,  particularly 
if  such  efforts  are  undertaken  through  the  medium  of  nation-wide 
television  network. 

Films  of  all  kinds,  produced  as  a  result  of  vastly  different  impulses  that 
deserve  recognition  receive  it  in  these  awards.  There  must  be  room  for 
diverse  approaches  to  cinema  that  exist  in  our  land.  We  must  reward  and 
recognise  not  only  the  cinema  of  the  abstract  and  the  abstruse  but  also  the 
cinema  of  aesthetically  pleasing  mass  entertainment  and  the  cinema  of 
social  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  a  superfine  instrument  like  the  cinema  has  been 
misused  by  lesser  mortals  for  the  sake  of  box  office  success.  Violence, 
crime  and  sex  have  pervaded  the  films  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  the 
world  over.  The  harm  that  these  type  of  films  cause  to  society  cannot  be 
easily  measured.  Western  countries  have  attributed  juvenile  delinquency  to 
violence  and  sex  freely  displayed  in  the  films  and  T.V.  That  violence  and 
sex  are  realities  of  life  is  no  excuse  for  propagating  them.  Clean  and 
healthy  humour  can  be  exhilarating.  The  tendency  of  cinema  to  exploit 
the  basic  instincts,  of  man  should  be  restrained  both  by  individual 
producers  as  well  as  the  industry  itself  by  adopting  a  code  for  themselves. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  while  entertainment  is  the  foremost 
consideration  in  film  production,  some  interludes  of  history,  philosophy  or 
science  could  be  woven  into  it  so  that  there  may  be  education  through 
entertainment.  At  no  time  should  the  Indian  ethos  be  sacrificed  for 
whatsoever  gain.  This  is  more  so  in  the  films  which  are  sent  abroad.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  the  Award  winners  and  the  aspirants  will 
bear  this  in  mind  in  all  their  creative  activities. 

I  once  again  congratulate  the  Award  winners  and  wish  them  and  the  film 
industry  all  success  and  prosperity. 


A  Tool  for  Development 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  associate  myself  with  the  golden  jubilee 
celebrations  of  The  Assam  Tribune. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  cordial  felicitations  to  The 
Assam  Tribune  on  concluding  half-a-century  of  public  service.  The  paper’s 
achievement  is  a  substantial  one  by  any  standards.  It  commenced 
publication  when  India  was  not  yet  free.  The  founder  of  the  newspaper, 
Shri  Radha  Govinda  Barua,  faced  many  odds.  Determined  to  start  an 
English  language  weekly,  Shri  Radha  Govinda  Barua  devoted  himself 
single-mindedly  to  his  goal.  The  beginnings  of  the  paper  in  1938  were 
modest  but  very  soon  The  Assam  Tribune  grew  in  stature  as  well  as  in 
circulation.  Becoming  a  daily  in  1946,  it  permeated  the  homes  and  offices 
of  the  English-speaking  residents  of  this  region  and,  even  more 
significantly,  it  permeated  Assam’s  collective  consciousness.  Shri  Barua’s 
robust  nationalism  and  public  mindedness,  which  also  led  to  his  becoming 
the  first  Mayor  of  Guwahati,  reflected  itself  in  the  columns  of  The  Assam 
Tribune. 

Over  the  years,  The  Assam  Tribune  group  of  publications  has  come  to 
be  known  and  respected  for  independence  and  objectivity.  Along  with  its 
sister  publication,  the  Dainik  Assam,  The  Assam  Tribune  enjoys  a 
combined  circulation  of  almost  90,000.  The  Group’s  weekly  Assam  Bani 
accounts  for  a  circulation  of  another  35,000.  These  are  impressive  figures 
and  signify  the  esteem  in  which  the  publications  are  held  both  here  in 
Assam  as  also  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

The  accomplishments  of  The  Assam  Tribune  will  not,  however,  come  as 
a  surprise  to  those  familiar  with  Assam’s  role  in  the  nation’s  public  life.  As 
early  as  1853,  shortly  before  India’s  First  War  of  Independence,  Assam’s 
Diwan  Maniram  Dutta  had  memorialised  the  British  Government  in  the 
following  words:  “In  the  Sashtras  it  is  written  that  rulers  ought  to  practise 
righteousness  and  govern  their  subjects  with  justice,  while  studying  their 
welfare.  These  are  not  now  done  but  the  very  contrary;  and  for  such  sins 
and  negligences  due  rewards  will  be  meted  out,  even  in  a  frontier  State.” 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  last  five  words  of  Maniram’s  statement, 
namely,  “even  in  a  frontier  State”.  The  people  of  Assam  viewed  the' 
struggle  for  Swaraj  as  their  own.  Patriots  were  hunted  down  in  Assam. 
Maniram  and  Piali  Barua  were  tried  and  executed  in  February  1858. 

In  modern  times  Assam’s  patriotism  glowed  once  again  through  the 
writings  of  the  founder  of  modern  Assamese  literature,  Lakshminath 
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Bezbarua.  It  has  been  said  that  the  mere  mention  of  Bezbarua’s  name  was 
akin  to  “raising  the  national  flag”.  Similarly,  Tarun  Kumar  Phukan,  N.C. 
Bardoloi  and  Lokapriya  Gopinath  Bardoloi  sent  a  wave  of  patriotic  fervour 
throughout  the  State.  Lokapriya  Gopinath  Bardoloi  came  to  be  known  and 
respected  nationally  for  his  sterling  qualities  and  unrivalled  dedication  to 
the  national  movement.  For  each  of  those  stalwarts,  love  of  the  province 
was  inseparable  from  love  of  India.  One  strengthened  and  was 
strengthened  by  the  other. 

Gandhiji’s  non-cooperation  movement  attained  great  heights  in  Assam  in 
the  year  1920-21.  “Assam  Kesari”  Ambika  Roy  Choudhury  composed 
numerous  folk  songs  which  reverberated  through  the  province,  like  modern 
day  versions  of  Mahapurusha  Sankaradeva’s  lyrics.  Similarly,  the  Civil 
Disobedience  Movement  of  1930-31  saw  great  valour  being  displayed  in 
the  State. 

The  Quit  India  Movement  of  1942  once  again  witnessed  Assam  playing 
an  exemplary  role  under  the  leadership  of  Gopinath  Bardoloi.  By  this 
time,  The  Assam  Tribune  had  taken  birth  and  was  playing  a  memorable 
role  in  the  political  awakening  of  this  region.  It  took  its  place  among  the 
distinguished  English  language  dailies  and  periodicals  that  were  appearing 
from  many  of  the  major  cities  of  India. 

The  British  had  given  us  knowledge  of  the  English  language  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  administration.  Little  did  they  realise  that  in  so 
doing  they  were  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  intelligentsia  an 
invincible  instrument  which  was  to  end  the  British  Raj.  Indian  journalists 
showed  themselves  to  be  not  only  fluent  in  the  English  language  but  as 
good  as  any  in  wielding  the  pen  in  defence  of  human  rights.  Throughout 
the  country,  local  newspapers  like  The  Assam  Tribune  began  to  play  a 
notable  part  in  articulating  public  opinion.  While  the  larger  and  more 
visible  newspapers  were  owned  by  the  British  and  served  the  establishment 
of  the  time,  smaller  newspapers  were  vocal  and  pulsated  with  a  crusading 
energy.  They  constituted  a  Press  with  a  mission  on  whose  horizon  loomed 
the  cherished  goal  of  Independence. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  this  background,  the  Press  continues  to  be  the 
nerve  centre  of  our  society  today.  Having  helped  to  win  Swaraj,  or  self- 
government,  the  Press  has  to  play  its  role  in  the  establishment  of  Surajya, 
or  good  government.  The  Press  can  and  must  fuhction  as  an  engine  of 
progress. 

The  strength  of  our  Press  in  India  is  now  well  established.  That  very 
strength,  however,  casts  upon  the  Press  certain  responsibilities.  Ends  and 
means  become  very  important.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  printed  word  and 
the  ethics  of  the  journalistic  profession  assume  extraordinary  significance. 
There  can  be  no  gainsaying  that  the  Press  can  play  a  major  role  in 
cleansing  public  life.  But  if  a  pen  must  write  and  if  the  broom  must  clean, 
it  must  itself  be  free  of  all  impurities.  In  short,  if  the  Press  is  to  clean 
public  life,  the  Press  must  itself  be  clean.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
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gossip  does  not  pass  for  news  and  slander  does  not  pass  for  views.  The 
journalistic  profession  must  attach  as  much  value  to  journalistic  integrity  as 
it  does  to  journalistic  independence. 

Just  as  a  public  figure  or  a  public  servant  has  to  be  accountable,  so  has 
the  Press.  It  has  to  be  accountable  first  and  foremost  to  its  own 
conscience;  it  has  to  be  accountable  to  its  readers.  It  cannot  afford  to 
forget  the  maxim:  “Comment  is  free,  but  facts  are  sacred.” 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting  what  Gandhiji  wrote  in  Young  India 
on  2  July,  1925  on  the  subject:  “To  be  true  to  my  faith,  therefore,  I  may 
not  write  in  anger  or  malice;  I  may  not  write  idly;  I  may  not  write  merely 
to  excite  passion.” 

It  is  my  hope  and  confidence  that  the  Fourth  Estate  in  India  will 
seriously  reflect  on  these  words  of  Gandhiji  which  he  wrote  as  a  journalist, 
addressing  other  journalists. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  major  adventure  of  welding  diverse  people  into  a 
nation.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  the  world  which  has  so  many 
castes,  creeds,  religions  and  languages  as  we  have  in  ours.  The  task  of 
integrating  all  these  elements  is  a  colossal  one. 

If  the  Indian  Press,  whether  metropolitan  or  regional,  is  to  remain  true 
to  its  great  and  galvanizing  traditions,  it  will  have  to  shun  narrow  causes  in 
preference  to  the  larger  national  good.  The  Press  should;  of  course, 
participate  in  political  debate,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  at  least 
some  of  this  debate  to  be  regional  in  complexion.  But,  in  doing  so,  it 
should  always  keep  the  larger  national  interest  at  the  forefront  of  its 
consciousness. 

With  these  words,  I  once  again  congratulate  The  Assam  Tribune  on  its 
golden  jubilee  and  wish  it  every  usefulness,  success  and  perpetuity. 


Role  of  the  Film  Industry 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  associate  myself  with  the  platinum  jubilee 
celebrations  of  our  film  industry.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  this 
occasion  also  marks  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  South  Indian  Film  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  May  I  at  the  outset  felicitate  the  Film  Federation  of  India 
and  the  film  industry,  its  doyens,  be  they  artistes  or  others  who  have 
contributed  time,  skills  and  finance  on  their  impressive  achievement. 

The  people  of  India  and  the  silver  screen  have  had  a  long  and  cherished 
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partnership.  It  is  now  seventy-five  years  since  the  first  Indian  feature  film 
Raja  Harishchandra  produced  by  Dadasaheb  Phalke  was  released  in. 
Bombay.  That  was  a  breakthrough  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  a 
truly  Indian  enterprise,  though  with  Western  technology,  to  tell  an  Indian 
story. 

The  Indian  film  industry  has  not  looked  back  since  then.  Over  the  years, 
several  film-makers  of  Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  evolution  of  Indian  cinema  both  as  a  popular 
vehicle  for  mass  entertainment  as  well  as  a  medium  for  artistic  expression 
of  the  various  facets  of  the  human  predicament.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
towering  personalities  such  as  Sohrab  Modi,  S.S.  Vasan,  K. 
Subrahmanyam,  A.V.M.  Mehboob  Khan,  V  Shantaram,  Bimal  Roy, 
Prithviraj  Kapoor,  Raj  Kapoor,  L.V.  Prasad,  Nagi  Reddy,  Satyajit  Ray 
and  Mrinal  Sen,  come  to  mind.  These  stalwarts  have  contributed  not  just 
to  the  flowering  of  the  film  industry  but  to  the  flowering  of  the  Indian 
renaissance. 

The  rise  of  the  cinema  in  India  synchronised  with  the  national  struggle 
for  freedom.  It  became  a  powerful  medium  for  stirring  the  imagination  of 
the  masses  of  our  country  who  were  steeped  in  illiteracy  and  hence  were 
outside  the  pale  of  knowledge.  Themes  such  as  patriotism,  social  reform, 
triumph  of  right  over  wrong,  all  came  to  be  portrayed  in  our  cinema. 
Mythological  heroes  appeared  on  the  screen  and  spoke  to  the  people  in  a 
language  of  their  own.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  kindled  by  Gandhiji  led  to 
the  revival  of  Indian  industries,  art  and  culture.  The  yearning  for  a  cultural 
renaissance  and  the  rejuvenation  of  our  art  forms  like  dance,  drama  and 
theatre  were  part  and  parcel  of  our  struggle  for  emancipation.  The  famous 
screen  comedian  couple  N.S.  Krishnan  and  T.A.  Mathuram  stormed  into 
most  villages  in  Tamil  Nadu  in  the  forties  articulating  patriotic  fervour.  I 
cannot  forget— nobody  of  my  generation  can  forget — films  such  as 
Thyagabhoomi.  The  film  was  banned  from  the  silver  screen  by  the  British. 
But  it  etched  itself  in  people’s  hearts.  Other  great  names  of  that  generation 
who  strode  the  silver  screen  in  Madras  come  to  mind:  Thyagaraj 
Bhagavathar,  P.U.  Chinnappa,  S.G.  Kittappa  and  K.B.  Sundarambal. 

At  the  same  time,  elsewhere  in  the  country,  persons  with  diverse  talents 
such  as  the  singer-actor  K.L.  Saigal  and  Devika  Rani  were  making  a  name 
for  themselves.  Artistes  like  the  late  Prithviraj  Kapoor,  Sohrab  Modi, 
Durga  Khote  and  Balraj  Sahni  became  known  nationally — transcending 
linguistic  and  cultural  boundaries. 

Hindi  cinema  under  Shantaram  and  Bengali  cinema  under  Bimal  Roy 
began  to  galvanize  the  artistic  ethos  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Under  increasing  popular  patronage,  Indian  cinema  produced  powerful 
films  to  arouse  a  sense  of  nationalism  and  spirit  of  patriotism.  Their 
influence  was  disproportionate  to  their  command  over  resources.  For 
instance,  only  a  single-system  sound  equipment  was  used  in  the  early  film 
Alam  Ara.  Smt  M.S.  Subbulakshmi’s  appearance  in  the  film  Seva  Sadan, 
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Shakuntala  and  Meera  has  left  a  permanent  impress  on  cinematographic 
history,  although  the  equipment  used  by  her  film  makers  was,  in 
comparison  with  today’s  standards,  rudimentary.  From  those  days  we  have 
travelled  a  great  distance  to  the  stereophonic  multiple  tracks  of  today. 
Technical  advancement  has  progressed  beyond  recognition.  Happily,  the 
basic  infrastructure  facilities  required  for  producing  films  are  all  available, 
adequately  and  indigenously.  Film  laboratories  with  the  most  modern 
equipment  have  been  set  up  during  recent  years.  The  Southern  Region  in 
particular  has  the  most  well-equipped,  well-manned  and  well-maintained 
studios.  No  wonder  that  films  remain  a  most  potent  instrument  for  the 
communication  of  ideas  and  as  a  vehicle  of  artistic  expression  with 
extraordinary  cultural  and  sociological  significance. 

Film  production  is  a  combination  of  art,  industry  and  showmanship.  As 
a  product  of  industry,  the  film,  which  is  an  article  of  mass  production,  is 
an  almost  perfect  example  of  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  production, 
distribution  and  consumption.  It  is  the  resuft  of  the  joint  efforts  of 
intellectuals,  artistes,  technicians  and  other  workers.  A  composite  work  is 
created  in  which  all  have  played  their  part  but  for  which  none  can  claim 
exclusive  credit.  Each  contribution  is  important  to  the  success  of  the  film 
as  a  whole.  And  each  segment  of  film  making  is  held  in  high  public 
esteem.  In  Tamil  Nadu,  for  instance,  the  success  of  films  have  depended 
on  the  calibre  of  scripts,  with  which  distinguished  personalities  like  the  late 
‘Anna’  and  the  present  Chief  Minister  Shri  Karunanidhi  have  been 
associated.  In  the  realm  of  acting,  the  late  charismatic  ‘MGR’  and  Shri 
Sivaii  Ganesan  have  become  household  names  in  Tamil  Nadu.  Directors 
like  Shri  K.  Balachander  and  music  composers  like  the  late  Kannadasan 
and  Shri  Elayaraja  have  achieved  national  renown.  Each  of  them  is  an 
artiste  par  excellence. 

Elsewhere  in  India  sensitive  character  artistes  like  Raj  Kapoor,  Nargis, 
Dilip  Kumar,  Ashok  Kumar,  Prem  Nazir,  Utpal  Dutt,  Guru  Dutt  and 
Meena  Kumari  have  become  part  of  our  national  ethos,  while  Lata 
Mangeshkar,  Mohammed  Rafi  and  R.D.  Burman  are  among  many 
talented  artistes,  other  than  actors,  who  have  become  household  names  in 
India.  Directors  like  Satyajit  Ray,  Mrinal  Sen  and  Adoor  Gopalakrishnan 
take  their  place  among  the  finest  in  the  whole  world,  not  just  as  film- 
directors  but  as  men  of  art. 

Art,  in  my  opinion,  should  give  to  the  people  not  merely  what  they 
relish  or  want  but  also  what,  in  the  general  interest,  they  should  receive.  If 
Tansen  had  merely  sung  what  Akbar  liked  to  hear,  or  had  played  to  the 
galleries  (of  which  there  was  no  dearth  even  in  those  days)  posterity  would 
not  have  held  that  great  musician  in  the  esteem  in  which  it  has.  Likewise, 
if  during  our  freedom  struggle  the  films  had  only  produced  languid  tales  of 
romance  or  fiction,  the  film  industry  would  not  have  become  the 
instrument  of  change  that  it  became.  I  said  at  a  film  awards  function  two 
years  ago  that  in  many  ways,  the  progress  of  the  cinema  resembles  the 
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growth  of  a  human  being.  At  first,  in  a  child,  there  is  movement  but  no 
speech.  Likewise,  in  cinema,  the  first  phase  was  that  of  the  silent  movies. 
Then  came  the  talkies.  There  was  a  great  rush  of  sound  and  movement, 
corresponding  to  the  giddy  days  of  adolescence  in  a  human  being.  The 
time  has  now  come,  I  believe,  for  cinema  to  move  towards  a  mature 
responsibility.  The  time  has  come  for  cinema  to  once  again  take  the 
initiative  and  begin  to  play  a  part  in  the  shaping  of  national  perspectives. 

It  is  not  my  suggestion  that  films  should  become  didactic.  Then  they 
would  fail  in  their  purpose.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  every  film  must, 
alongside  with  its  tense  and  dramatic  situations,  carry  an  inner 
undercurrent  of  social  concerns.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  truly  memorable 
films  are  not  those  which  scaled  technical  or  histrionic  heights  but  those 
which  made  a  qualitative  difference  to  our  thinking.  Otherwise,  would  we 
now  remember  Raja  Harishchandra  or  Thyagabhoomi ? 

Getting  awards  is  important,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  come  up  with 
films  of  high  aesthetic  value  in  increasing  numbers  that  would  secure 
national  acclaim  and  international  approbation.  The  future  holds  bright 
prospects  for  the  cinema  in  the  country.  It  is  self-defeating  to  take  our 
discriminating  audiences  for  granted.  They  need  and  deserve  the  best  from 
the  film  industry. 

The  last  75  years  of  our  cinema  witnessed  a  resurgent  industry, 
enhancement  of  popular  patronage  and  increase  in  gross  revenues 
notwithstanding  the  Cassandras  about  the  future  of  Indian  cinema  industry 
as  a  result  of  advent  of  TV  and  video  technology.  Average  daily 
attendance  in  13,000  cinema  houses  in  the  country  is  estimated  at  around 
three  crores.  For  more  than  one  decade,  India  has  been  the  largest 
producer  of  feature  films  in  the  world.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  platinum 
jubilee  of  Indian  cinema  will  lead  to  a  creative  introspection  in  the 
industry.  In  fact,  it  is  my  hope  that  in  this  75th  year  of  its  career,  it  will 
become  less  of  an  industry  and  become  more  of  an  art. 

I  once  again  extend  my  hearty  greetings  to  the  Film  Federation  of  India 
and  the  South  Indian  Film  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  all  sections  of 
the  film  industry.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  celebrations. 


Cinema  as  an  Art  Form 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  once  again  to  share  the  joy 
and  the  pride  of  success  of  the  Film  Industry  of  India. 

‘The  Moving  Finger”  as  the  saying  goes,  “writes,  and  having  writ, 
moves  on....”  Every  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
National  Awards  for  Films,  the  “Moving  Finger”  writes  yet  another  page 
in  the  history  of  Indian  cinema  and  moves  on,  leaving  an  indelible  record 
of  the  achievements  of  the  best  film  makers,  artistes  and  technicians. 

But  the  National  Film  Festival  is  an  event  which  holds  importance  not 
just  for  those  associated  with  Cinema,  It  is  a  significant  cultural  event  for  a 
much  wider  spectrum  of  our  population.  It  provides  us  an  opportunity  to 
assess  the  latest  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  film  industry  all 
over  the  country  during  the  past  year.  Furthermore,  it  recalls  to  us  the 
tremendous  progress  that  this  vital  medium  has  made  in  the  three-and-a- 
half  decades  since  the  inception  of  the  Awards.  The  Awards  also  reflect 
the  emergence  of  cinema  as  an  art  form  and  the  increasing  role  of  the 
different  regional  cinemas  of  our  country.  By  doing  so,  the  Festival  enables 
us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  present  status  of  our  performing  arts  and, 
indeed,  of  our  cultural  scene  as  a  whole.  The  strength  of  artistic  integrity 
that  we  see  in  Malayalam  cinema  today,  to  take  only  one  example,  is  a 
source  of  pride  and  pleasure  for  all  Indians.  When  a  film  goes  out  into  the 
world  and  wins  recognition  among  the  cognoscenti,  it  does  not  remain  the 
film  of  a  particular  region  only.  It  is  recognised  as  an  Indian  film  which 
affords  each  one  of  us  a  sense  of  national  pride. 

Perhaps  the  increasing  strength  and  the  growing  impact  of  regional 
cinemas  is  evidence  of  an  eternal  truth  in  the  arts:  that  the  more  specific  a 
work  of  art,  the  more  general  it  becomes.  Thus,  in  the  film  which  has  won 
the  highest  honour  today — Piravi  by  Shaji — we  are  all  able  to  identify 
deeply  with  the  anguish  of  the  aged  father  for  his  missing  son — even 
though  the  surroundings  and  the  lifestyle  depicted  are  particular  to  Kerala. 
That  the  setting  is  in  Kerala  becomes  incidental  to  the  human  emotions 
and  situations  that  grip  one’s  attention.  I  think  there  is  a  great  lesson  in 
this  for  all  of  us.  For  it  is  only  when  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  to  our 
culture,  to  our  heritage  and  our  environment,  that  we  can  speak  to  all 
mankind.  We  cannot  rise  to  great  heights  if  we  deny  what  we  are  and 
pretend  to  be  other  than  ourselves  by  adopting  alien  attitudes  and  mores. 

This  is  especially  important  when  we  reflect  that  so  much  of  our  cinema 
over  the  years  has  fallen  prey  to  the  temptation  to  sensationalise  and  to 
exploit,  for  motives  of  profit,  the  social  and  moral  conflicts  inherent  in  any 
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society.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  film-making  is  a  basically  commercial 
activity.  No  producer  can  afford  to  ignore  the  box  office.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  a  film  maker  cannot  disclaim  social  responsibility  for  the  effect  that 
his  creations  are  likely  to  have  on  the  minds  of  our  people.  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  pontificate,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  time  and  again,  from  this 
platform  itself,  I  have  expressed  the  need  to  remind  our  film  makers  that 
they  have  to  work  towards  finding  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
demands  of  cinema  as  an  art-form  portraying  the  cultural  and  moral  values 
of  which  our  society  is  a  proud  inheritor,  and  the  dictates  of  the  box  office. 

I  do  wish  to  stress  this  point  in  order  to  indicate  the  importance  of 
evolving  an  equilibrium  between  the  arts  and  the  dictates  of  commercial 
success  and  the  freedom  of  artistes  for  self  expression. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Government  has  realised  the  tremendous 
artistic  as  well  as  educational  potential  of  films  and  has  sought  to  guide  its 
growth  according  to  the  worthiest  principles.  It  is  for  the  film  makers  to 
respond  to  this  national  goal. 

I  am  extremely  happy  that  every  year  we  do  find  that  several  film¬ 
makers  are  willing  to  be  adventurous  in  exploring  their  creative  spirit, 
while  at  the  same  time  holding  on  to  their  social  consciences.  In  earlier 
years,  film  makers  like  Mehboob  Khan,  V.  Shantaram  and  K. 
Subramaniam  endowed  the  cinema  with  a  sharp  social  edge.  In  more 
recent  times,  film  makers  like  Satyajit  Ray,  Mrinal  Sen,  Shyam  Benegal, 
Adoor  Gopalakrishnan,  G.  Aravindan  and  many  others  have  continued 
their  endeavour  to  appeal  both  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart  on  some  of 
the  most  complex  as  well  as  the  most  basic  issues  that  concern  us. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  me  that  every  year,  at  this  National  . 
Awards  Function,  we  honour  not  only  the  stalwarts  of  the  screen,  but  also 
discover  new  talents. 

This  year,  for  instance,  two  persons  who  have  been  working  in  cinema  in 
different  capacities  for  several  years  before  deciding  to  direct  their  own 
films,  have  both  won  the  top  awards.  I  refer  to  the  cinematographer  Shaji, 
who  has  bagged  the  Best  Film  and  Best  Direction  Awards  with  his  maiden 
film,  and  to  the  veteran  script  writer  Nabendu  Ghosh  who  has  deservedly 
won  the  Indira  Gandhi  Award  for  the  Best  First  Film  of  a  Director  for  his 
Trishagni.  It  is  also  very  heart-warming  indeed  to  find  a  great  actor  of  the 
Malay alam  stage  and  screen  and  a  veteran  social  reformer  like  Premji 
receiving  an  award  for  his  acting.  I  would  like  to  convey  my  sincerest 
congratulations  to  them  and  to  all  their  colleagues,  too  numerous  to  name 
individually,  who  have  secured  the  respect  of  the  nation  by  their 
achievements. 

To  Ashok  Kumar,  the  most  worthy  recipient  of  the  Dada  Saheb  Phalke 
Award,  I  offer  my  special  felicitations.  We  have  marvelled  at  the 
tremendous  histrionic  talents  he  has  displayed  on  the  screen.  His  versatility 
in  diverse  roles — serious,  comic,  or  heroic  whether  as  a  weak  or  a  strong 
character — has  been  universally  acknowledged  and  admired.  He  is  one  of 
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the  senior-most  artistes  working  in  Indian  films  today,  holding  an 
incomparable  track  record  from  the  early  days  of  our  cinema.  We  are  truly 
proud  for  his  enormous  contribution  to  Indian  cinema  and  while  bestowing 
this  Award  as  a  token  of  our  esteem,  we  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
active  and  fruitful  life. 

We  can  all  derive  inspiration  from  Sri  Ashok  Kumar’s  life.  In  every  walk 
of  life  there  are  individuals  whose  examples  give  us  hope  for  a  brighter 
day.  We  must  project  such  examples  which  will  help  instil  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  I  am  sure  that  all  will  agree  that  to 
do  so  would  be  a  noble  and  a  worthy  endeavour. 

Before  I  conclude  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  three  juries  which,  I  am  told,  reviewed  all  the  entries  that  were 
received  in  a  short  time.  I  can  well  imagine  how  daunting  the  task  must 
have  been  and  how  strenuous  the  exercise.  May  I,  once  again  congratulate 
all  the  award  winners  and  wish  them  many  many  years  of  fruitful  activity 
in  the  cause  of  Indian  cinema. 


Adding  New  Dimensions,  to 

Children’s  Films 


It  is  a  joy  to  be  present  at  this  concluding  function  of  the  Sixth 
International  Children’s  Film  Festival  of  India.  I  would  at  the  outset  like  to 
convey  my  thanks  to  Shrimati  Jaya  Bachchan,  Chairman,  International 
Children’s  Film  Festival  of  India  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  function  as  pleasant  and  delightful  as  this.  I  also  have  great 
pleasure  in  extending  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the  award  winners  of 
today. 

That  this  programme  coincides  with  the  birth  centenary  celebrations  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  adds  to  its  sparkle.  Nehru  loved  children,  even  as 
children  loved  Nehru.  More  than  anyone  else  Nehru  valued  the  child — for 
its  own  sake  and  as  a  supremely  important  asset  of  the  nation.  He  knew 
that  we,  as  parents  and  as  a  society,  owed  a  responsibility  to  our  children, 
whatever  be  our  other  adult  preoccupations.  Nehru  knew  that  the  healthier 
the  children,  physically  and  mentally,  the  stronger  shall  be  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong.  Nehru  once  said:  “The  human  being  counts  much  more 
as  a  child  than  as  a  grown  up.” 

The  celebrations  to  mark  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  centenary  would  therefore 
have  been  incomplete  had  they  not  contained  elements  of  interest  to 
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children.  On  the  14th  of  November  we  witnessed  a  great  blossoming  of 
talent  among  children  through  the  Bharatiyam  programme.  Similarly,  this 
International  Children’s  Film  Festival  constitutes  yet  another  celebration  of 
childhood,  its  spontaneity  and  vigour. 

Forty  years  ago,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  told  children:  “I  would  love  to  talk  to 
you  about  this  beautiful  world  of  ours,  about  flowers  and  trees  and  birds 
and  animals  and  stars  and  mountains  and  glaciers  and  all  the  other 
wonderful  things  that  surround  us  in  this  world.  We  have  all  this  beauty 
around  us  and  yet  we,  who  are  grown-up  often  forget  about  it  and  lose 
ourselves  in  our  offices  and  imagine  that  we  are  doing  very  important 
work.” 

Few  media  forums  can  maintain  such  a  dialogue  with  children  as 
effectively  as  the  medium  of  audio-visual  presentations.  Cinema,  in 
particular,  is  capable  of  making  an  instant  and  abiding  impact  on  the 
child’s  imagination,  kindling  several  noble  emotions  such  as  courage  and 
bravery,  service  and  sacrifice,  dedication  and  duty. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  modern  child  faces  complex  problems. 
Industrialisation  and  urbanisation  have  added  to  the  challenges  faced  by 
children.  Poverty  and  its  attendant  exploitation  threaten  to  rob  the  child  of 
its  childhood.  It  is,  therefore,  heartening  that  concerted  efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  condition  and  prospects  of  children  the  world  over. 
India  on  its  part  has  rendered  full  support  to  the  International  Convention 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  Our  National  Policy  for  Children  adopted  in 
1974  declares  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  adequate 
services  to  children  both  before  and  after  birth,  and  through  the  period  of 
growth  to  ensure  their  full  physical,  mental  and  social  development. 

An  important  part  of  such  development  is  the  development  of  the  child’s 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  landscape.  And  this  is  where  films  come  in. 

Everyone  remembers  in  vivid  detail  films  that  they  had  seen  in  their 
childhood,  although  films  seen  later  in  adult  life  tend  to  get  dimmed  in 
one’s  memory.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  profound  impression  made  on 
Mahatma  Gandhi  when  he  was  a  child  by  the  presentation  by  itinerant 
showmen  of  the  story  of  Shravana  Kumar  and  his  blind  parents.  Films,  like 
plays,  not  merely  capture  the  imagination  of  child  viewers  but,  in  fact, 
mould  their  attitudes  and  personalities.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary 
that  our  film  industry  should  devote  special  care  to  this  vital  section  of  its 
clientele,  namely,  the  child  cinema  viewer. 

The  production  of  quality  films  portraying  well  selected  themes  with 
imagination  and  sensitivity  for  our  children  should,  therefore,  be  a  matter 
of  priority  in  the  film  industry.  Those  interested  in  cinema  as  well  as  those 
interested  in  children  ought  to  come  together  to  see  how  films  for  children 
can  be  increased  in  number  and  improved  in  quality. 

I  understand,  the  production  of  children’s  films  in  India  does  not  amount 
to  even  five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  films  produced  annually.  This 
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is  unfortunate  not  only  because  the  children  amount  to  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  India’s  film  goers,  but  because  they  are  also  an  extremely 
vital  segment  of  the  audience.  Some  of  our  pioneering  producers  and 
directors  have  of  course  been  aware  of  this.  The  internationally  renowned 
film  maker  Satyajit  Ray  has  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
making  of  films  for  children  in  addition  to  his  famous  feature  films.  But 
obviously  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

In  this  context,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  Children’s 
Film  Society,  India  has  been  organising  International  Children’s  Film 
Festivals.  The  first  such  event  was  appropriately  held  in  the  International 
Year  of  the  Child  in  1979.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  our  biennial 
International  Film  Festival  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  important  events 
and  has  been  given  the  top  category  by  the  International  Centre  of  Films 
for  Children  and  Young  People  based  in  Paris. 

The  growth  of  television  offers  yet  another  opportunity  to  the 
Children’s  Film  Society,  India  and  film  makers.  Films  and  serials  designed 
specially  for  children  need  to  be  made  for  television  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  at  present.  Themes  pertaining  to  scientific  subjects  and 
protection  of  the  environment,  the  eradication  of  drug-abuse  etc.  must  be 
skilfully  woven  into  the  narratives  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  educating 
and  entertaining  children.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  television  must  cater 
more  to  the  needs  of  the  young  persons.  In  many  countries,  the 
entertainment  sector  for  children  has  grown  fast  into  a  business, 
undertaken  seriously.  We  in  India  are  yet  to  assign  sufficient  importance 
and  attention  to  quality  in  our  efforts  to  entertain,  educate  and  motivate 
our  children.  In  a  country  like  ours  where  child  labour  is  disconcertingly 
very  large,  the  television  should  cater  to  the  needs  like  education,  health 
and  hygiene,  arts  and  crafts,  etc.  of  the  less  fortunate  children. 

This  effort  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  official  agencies.  The 
public  sector  and  private  sector  organisations  as  well  as  philanthropist 
concerns  and  individuals  could  also  contribute  in  the  production  of  a 
larger  number  of  films  mainly  of  interest  to  our  children.  This  should  be 
taken  up  as  an  important  national  endeavour  since  the  future  of  the 
nation  is  dependent  on  the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  the  younger 
generation. 

Along  with  television,  the  video  has  emerged  as  a  separate  medium.  Its 
enormous  potential  has  to  be  fully  harnessed. 

Children’s  films  can  be  equally  engrossing  to  grown  ups  and  adults. 

As  the  twig  is  bent,  it  is  said,  so  the  tree  inclines.  I  am  sure  children’s 
films  in  India  and  abroad  will  so  support  the  twig  of  child  viewers’ 
imagination  as  to  help  them  grow  into  emotionally  balanced,  aesthetically 
discriminating  and  socially  responsible  citizens. 
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I  once  again  congratulate  the  award  winners  of  this  evening.  The 
contribution  of  all  those  who  participated  in  the  festival  is,  in  fact, 
noteworthy.  I  hope  the  talents  of  the  award  winners  and  all  others  will 
continue  to  be  encouraged. 

I  compliment  Shrimati  Jaya  Bachchan,  the  Chairman  of  the  Children’s 
Film  Society,  India  and  all  the  organisers  of  the  International  Children’s 
Film  Festival  of  India  on  their  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
child  and  wish  them  every  success  in  their  endeavours  to  better  the  life  of 
the  children. 


VI 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


A  New  Dimension  to  Plant  Physiology 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  associate  myself  with  the  inaugural 
function  of  the  International  Congress  of  Plant  Physiologists.  May  I 
convey  my  thanks  to  Dr  M.S.  Swaminathan  and  his  colleagues  associated 
with  the  Congress  for  their  invitation  to  me.  I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
participants  from  different  parts  of  the  world  will  have  a  pleasant  and 
fruitful  stay  in  our  country  and  through  their  interaction  benefit 
themselves  as  well  as  the  entire  humanity  at  large. 

Ancient  Indian  thought  attributed  all  ‘life’  to  five  elements,  the  Sun, 
Water,  Land,  Air  and  Fire  (Energy).  This  may  appear  a  broad 
generalisation  but  today  in  the  changing  atmospheric  scenario  we  are 
concerned  about  all  these  ‘elements.’  In  the  ultimate  analysis  any 
disturbances  in  any  of  these  elements  will  impair  life  on  the  planet  earth. 
Plants  have  an  important  role  in  maintaining  the  life-support  system. 
They  were  always  given  a  pride  of  place  in  Vedas.  Later  on,  it  was 
recognised  that  plants  exhibit  all  those  properties  of  ‘life’  that  are 
common  to  man.  There  is  a  Sanskrit  verse  which  says:  “Plants  constantly 
manifest  the  phenomenon  of  living,  sleeping,  walking,  susceptibility  to 
disease,  drugging,  movement  towards  what  is  favourable  and  away  from 
what  is  unfavourable.” 

The  verse  states  processes  and  functions  in  plants  which  today 
constitute  the  definition  of  Plant  Physiology.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
since  these  verses  were  written  more  than  2000  years  ago.  Then  there 
seemed  to  be  no  serious  concern  about  food  for  the  survival  of  mankind. 
Our  ancestors  had  selected  some  plants  useful  as  sources  of  food,  fibre, 
energy  and  shelter.  It  is  a  fact  that  despite  many  scientific  advances  of 
the  modern  age  we  have  not  added  any  new  crop  plants  to  this  list.  The 
world  still  depends  on  about  twenty  plant  species  for  food.  Whatever 
efforts  have  been  made  to  add  new  plants,  they  have  not  had  as  wide  an 
acceptance  as  the  conventional  species.  And  yet  the  problem  of  food  has 
assumed  greater  concern  and  urgency  which  was  not  faced  and 
encountered  by  our  ancestors. 

The  Malthusian  theory  had  predicted  famines  and  conflicts  because 
food  production  would  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the  population 
grew.  Malthus  did  not,  possibly,  envisage  any  substantial  change  in 
agricultural  practices  for  food  production. 

This  is  where  the  ingenuity  of  the  scientist  proved  the  Malthusian 
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doctrine  wrong.  Important  contributions  in  basic  sciences  led  to  significant 
changes  in  agriculture.  Some  of  these  could  be  counted  as  follows: 

1.  Discovery  of  plant  nutrients  and  their  requirement  by  various  plant 
species. 

2.  Genetic  principles  applicable  to  plant  improvement. 

3.  Discovery  of  pesticides  which  could  control  pests  and  thus  improve 
crop  production. 

These  discoveries  are  often  quoted  by  most  writers.  However,  a  major 
step  was  introduced  by  Japanese  scientists  by  identifying  plant 
characteristics  which  enabled  plants  to  produce  more  grain  yield  in  rice. 
This  led  to  the  concept  of  plants  with  model  characters  to  give  high  yield 
in  a  given  environment,  which  today  is  so  common  in  all  breeding 
programmes.  This  was  a  unique  example  where  plant  physiologists 
identified  the  useful  plant  traits  and  plant  breeders  intentionally  or  by  their 
experience  obtained  plants  with  those  characteristics.  Short  stature 
varieties  of  rice  and  wheat  which  revolutionised  agricultural  production  and 
led  to  ‘Green  Revolution’  in  India  and  other  countries  are  the  success 
stories  of  crop  improvement. 

We  are  well  aware  about  vitamins  and  hormones  necessary  for  human 
beings.  The  comparable  organic  compounds  serve  as  growth  regulators  in 
plants.  Since  time  immemorial  the  fruit  sellers  in  India  have  used  calcium 
carbide  to  ripen  mangoes  and  bananas.  This  may  be  true  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well.  Now  we  know  the  basis  of  this  practice  and  possibly  can 
help  our  people  regulate  ripening  of  fruits  according  to  market 
requirements.  These  examples  can  be  multiplied.  Thus  plant  hormone 
research  which  has  tremendous  potentialities  should  be  considered  another 
achievement  which  need  to  be  fully  utilized. 

Plant  Physiologists  in  India  made  significant  contributions  in  the  field  of 
photosynthesis,  plant  nutrition,  crop  and  stress  physiology.  The  work  of  Sir 
J.C.  Bose  on  photosynthesis  and  electrophysiology  was  far  ahead  of  his 
times.  R.H.  Dastur  through  physiological  approach  solved  the  problem  of 
Tirak  disease  in  Punjab  to  enable  cultivation  of  American  cotton.  Boshi 
Sen  was  one  of  the  earliest  scientists  to  work  on  vernalization  and  hybrid 
maize.  Contributions  of  J.J.  Chinoy,  R.D.  Asana  and  S.M.  Sircar  are 
unique  in  the  physiology  of  wheat  and  rice.  Many  other  plant  physiologists 
made  important  contributions  but  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few. 

When  instrumentation  became  an  essential  component  of  research  in 
plant  physiology,  possibly  we  started  lagging  behind.  Even  today  many  of 
our  scientists  want  a  readymade  imported  equipment.  If  Sir  J.C.  Bose 
could  make  significant  contributions  it  was  because  he  made  his  own 
equipment.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  devise  equipment.  We  must 
inculcate  the  habit  of  handling  equipment  in  earlier  classes.  Interaction 
among  biologists,  physical  scientists  and  engineers  would  help  developing 
the  specific  equipment. 

Today,  there  are  very  many  challenging  problems  for  plant  scientists 
including  plant  physiologists.  It  appears  that  despite  increase  in  grain  yield 
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of  wheat,  rice,  potato  and  other  crops,  we  have  made  no  significant 
improvement  in  dry  matter  production  which  is  based  on  photosynthesis. 
This  process  has  been  studied  very  extensively  and  some  brilliant  plant 
physiologists  and  biochemists  have  devoted  their  life-time  studying 
various  aspects  of  photosynthesis.  Although  the  knowledge  did  lead  to 
generation  of  improved  herbicides,  the  productivity  per  se  could  not  be 
improved.  Possibly  the  scientists  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  improve 
this  process.  Society  expects  some  returns  from  what  has  been  spent  on 
research  on  this  process.  Let  us  hope  that  important  contribution  will  be 
made  in  the  coming  years  to  make  research  in  this  area  socially 
relevant. 

Last  year  India  experienced  one  of  the  worst  droughts  of  the  century. 
A  majority  of  our  population  depends  on  agriculture  or  agriculture 
based  occupations.  Agriculture  contributes  almost  half  to  the  GNP  of 
our  country  Drought  affects  the  national  economy  and  causes 
unemployment  and  social  turmoil.  The  immediate  response  to  drought  is 
that  we  must  develop  drought  resistant  crops  and  varieties.  We  realise 
that  nothing  grows  without  water.  But  we  must  find  out  what  is  the 
most  efficient  crop  or  variety  that  could  be  grown  in  areas  with 
insufficient  rainfall.  Whatever  improvement  in  crop  varieties  to  drought 
tolerance  has  occurred  has  been  more  by  accident  than  design.  The 
present  need  is  to  develop  well  directed  interdisciplinary  programmes  to 
increase  production  in  drought-prone  areas.  This  will  require  our 
emphasis  on  most  efficient  use  of  water  both  in  normal  and  drought 
years.  In  South  India,  each  village  had  a  temple  and  each  temple  had  a 
water  tank.  We  thus  made  water  a  part  of  our  culture  and  religion 
because  it  was  considered  so  precious.  We  practised  these  in  the  past; 
we  need  to  practise  them  now  in  every  village  if  we  have  to  solve  the 
problem  of  drought. 

In  most  of  our  soils  there  is  deficiency  of  plant  nutrients,  particularly 
of  nitrogen.  Intensive  cropping  in  some  regions  has  possibly  caused 
problems  of  nutrient  imbalance,  including  those  of  micronutrients.  How 
can  we  maintain  the  health  of  soils  in  tropical  environment  which  are 
both  hungry  and  thirsty?  Many  solutions  applicable  to  temperate  regions 
are  offered,  forgetting  that  our  farmers  take  two  or  three  crops  on  the 
same  land  in  one  year.  This  simply  does  not  happen  in  temperate 
regions.  We  need  our  own  solutions  for  arable  and  forest  soils 
management. 

During  the  recent  widespread  droughts  in  Africa  it  was  realised  that 
traditional  varieties  and  mixed  cropping  performed  better  in  stress 
environment. In  this  country  also  farmers  in  some  regions  are  reluctant 
to  give  up  traditional  varieties  and  mixed  cropping  practices.  Obviously 
there  must  be  some  virtues  in  these  practices.  What  are  those?  Could 
we  investigate  them  from  the  physiological  angle?  Do  these  practices 
confer  physiological  advantages?  I  am  glad  that  the  organizers  have 
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planned  a  session  on  the  traditional  practices  of  farmers  to  expose  them 
to  this  learned  group.  Some  of  you  may  provide  the  scientific  basis  of 
these  practices  so  that  they  could  be  improved  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  low  input  technology. 

The  world  is  ever  changing  with  the  advancement  of  civilization.  We 
have  caused  irreparable  damage  to  natural  resources  and  environment, 

which  may  affect  the  future  climate  of  the  Earth.  There  are  projections 
that  in  the  next  40  to  50  years  the  increased  carbon  dioxide 
concentration  and  other  gases  would  possibly  increase  global  temperature 
and  cause  variation  in  precipitation.  With  the  increased  amount  of 
aerosols  introduced  into  the  atmosphere,  it  is  expected  that  there  would 
be  depletion  of  ozone  layer  which  protects  us  from  ultraviolet  radiations. 
Both  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  and  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Programme  have  organised  several  discussions  on  these 
aspects.  It  appears  certain  that  we  will  not  be  leaving  as  pure  and 
invigorating  an  environment  to  our  posterity  the  heritage  of  land,  oceans 
and  atmosphere  which  we  inherited  from  our  ancestors.  Several 
consequences  are  envisaged  from  such  a  change  in  the  atmosphere. 
Among  these  are  changes  in  global  temperature,  precipitation  and 
vegetation. 

There  are  many  scientists  who  have  postulated  that  increased  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  would  be  advantageous  for  crop  productivity. 
Most  of  these  studies  have  not  taken  the  changed  temperature  and 
precipitation  into  consideration  while  predicting  beneficial  effects.  Plant 
physiologists  should  make  detailed  analysis  for  providing  more  realistic 
projections.  They  must  join  with  plant  pathologists  and  entomologists  to 
identify  the  diseases  and  pests  which  might  become  important  though 
they  are  insignificant  today. 

The  progress  in  science  and  the  effort  of  farmers  have  kept 
agricultural  productivity  ahead  of  population  growth  rate.  Will  it  remain 
so  in  future  in  view  of  the  following: 

1.  Farmers’  land  holding  size  is  decreasing  in  developing  countries. 
This  may  get  to  the  point  when  investments  by  an  individual  in 
irrigation,  draft  power  (animal  or  mechanised)  would  be  very  difficult. 
The  Governments  would  have  to  support  such  investments,  which  might 
require  considerable  resources.  We  will  have  to  develop  technologies 
which  would  produce  more  and  more  food  from  less  and  less  land. 

2.  In  developed  countries  the  farmers’  holding  size  has  been  increasing 
making  crop  production  more  dependent  on  fossil  energy  and  hence 
more  expensive.  This  trend  will  possibly  continue.  Therefore,  the  export 
of  grains  from  the  developed  countries  would  become  costlier. 

In  the  changing  scenario  of  the  atmosphere,  one  is  afraid  if  Malthus  is 
someday  going  to  be  right.  The  challenge  is  for  all  of  us  but  particularly 
to  plant  scientists.  I  am  optimistic  that  scientists  will  be  able  to  generate 
new  knowledge  and  develop  new  technologies  which  will  overcome  the 
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challenge.  The  present  evidence  indicates  that  there  is  very  high  yield 
potential  of  many  crop  species  as  shown  by  plant  physiologists. 

Plant  Physiology  is  a  basic  discipline  which  strongly  interfaces  with 
agronomy,  genetics  and  plant  breeding,  biochemistry,  soil  science, 
microbiology,  plant  pathology  and  others.  Even  the  success  of  bio¬ 
technology  in  plants  would  be  very  much  dependent  on  understanding 
growth,  differentiation  and  development.  Therefore  encouragement  of 
research  in  plant  physiology  will  have  far-reaching  effects,  like  any  other 
basic  science. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  task  which  must  involve  all  disciplines  including 
natural  and  social  sciences.  Inter-disciplinary  teams,  consisting  of  some 
inter-disciplinary  individuals  alone  will  be  able  to  provide  direction  for 
sustainable  growth.  Let  scientists  make  this  an  important  goal  for  their 
pursuit,  breaking  all  barriers  in  the  search  of  knowledge. 

With  these  words,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  open  the 
International  Congress  of  Plant  Physiologists  and  wish  it  every  success. 


Studying  Celestial  Bodies 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here  to  inaugurate  this  splendid  Planetarium  and 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  city  of  Madras,  to  the  State  of  Tamil  Nadu  and  to  the 
nation.  I  would,  like  to  compliment  the  Government  of  Tamil  Nadu  on  its 
initiative  in  installing  this  important  facility. 

May  I  also  compliment  Shri  C.K.  Birla  and  other  members  of  the  House 
of  Birlas  for  adding  yet  another  Planetarium  to  the  list  of  Planetaria  which 
they  have  installed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  satisfaction  to  me  that  this  Planetarium  comes 
into  being  in  the  40th  year  of  our  Independence. 

I  cannot  but  recall  on  this  occasion  the  fact  that  many  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  freedom  movement  and  being  placed  in  jail 
as  a  result,  necessarily  became  amateur  students  of  astronomy.  As 
occupants  of  jails,  surrounded  by  their  high  walls,  we  invariably  looked  up 
towards  the  firmament.  To  quote  Oscar  Wilde,  we  looked  with  a  wistful 
eye: 

“Upon  that  little  tent  of  blue 
Which  prisoners  call  the  sky, 

And  at  every  drifting  cloud  that  went 
With  sails  of  silver  by.” 


Address  while  inaugurating  the  B.M.  Birla  Planetarium,  Madras,  11  May  1988 
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Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  records  in  his  autobiography  his  experience  of 
seeing  the  stars,  during  the  incarceration  in  the  Naini  Jail  in  1930: 

“At  night  the  wall  enclosed  me  all  the  more,  and  I  felt  as 
if  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Or  else  that  part  of  the 
star-lit  sky  that  I  saw  ceased  to  be  real  and  seemed  part  of 

an  artificial  planetarium .  I  liked  to  watch  the  stars, 

and  the  position  of  some  well-known  constellation  would 
give  me  the  approximate  time.  From  where  I  lay  I  could 
Just  see  the  Pole  Star  peeping  over  the  wall,  and  as  it  was 
always  there,  I  found  it  extraordinarily  comforting. 
Surrounded  by  a  revolving  sky,  it  seemed  to  be  a  symbol 
of  cheerful  constancy  and  perseverance.” 

The  scientist  in  him  no  less  than  the  historian  and  student  made  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  to  instil  in  our  countrymen  what  he  called  the  ‘scientific 
temper’.  This  implied  that  every  one,  not  just  the  professional  scientist, 
would  develop  a  scientific  outlook  which  proceeds  on  rational  enquiry. 

He  was  aware  that  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  world  of 
science  and  technology  with  which  we  in  India  ought  to  be  familiar.  It  was 
at  Nehru’s  initiative  that  a  large  number  of  national  laboratories  came  into 
existence  to  conduct  research  in  diverse  fields.  It  was  again  due  to  his 
initiative  that  resources  were  made  available  right  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  planned  economic  development  for  the  study  and  development 
of  science  in  India.  And  so  today,  when  we  bring  into  being  this 
magnificent  planetarium  which  is  both  the  product  of  the  scientific  method 
as  well  as  a  stimulant  for  scientific  studies,  let  us  pay  our  tribute  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  father  of  modern  India’s  Science  Policy. 


The  study  of  celestial  bodies  is  of  course  not  new  to  us.  The  Jyotisha 
Vedanga,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  composed  around  13  B.C.  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  known  Indian  document  on  observational  astronomy, 
the  Rig  Veda  which  refers  to  the  planets,  the  Earth,  Mercury  and  Venus 
as  well  as  the  zodiacal  signs,  is  yet  another  ancient  record  of  Indian 
interest  in  astronomy.  The  cosmos  is  described  in  Rig  Veda  as  follows: 

“In  the  beginning,  there  was 
neither  nought  nor  aught. 

Then  there  was  neither  sky 
nor  atomsphere  above. 

What  than  enshrouded 
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all  this  universe? 

In  the  receptacle  of  what 
was  it  contained? 

Then  was  there  neither 
death  nor  immortality, 

Then  was  neither  day, 
nor  night,  nor  light, 
nor  darkness, 

Only  the  Existent  One 
breathed  calmly, 
self-contained.” 

Aryabhatta  and  Bhaskara  are  names  which  take  their  place  along  with 
those  of  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Newton,  Kepler  and 
Einstein.  The  writings  of  the  Samhitas,  Brahmanas  and  Sutras  contained 
detailed  accounts  of  the  movement  of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  planets. 

Our  curiosity  about  the  star-studded  universe  and  the  music  of  the 
spheres  is  therefore  extraordinarily  old  and  distinguished.  Our  ancients,  for 
instance,  were  able  to  anticipate  and  predict  the  occurrences  of  solar  and 
lunar  eclipses  with  extraordinary  precision.  This  only  goes  to  prove  that 
India  knew  from  time  immemorial  that  the  earth  and  other  heavenly 
bodies  moved  round  the  sun.  The  Western  world  arrived  at  that  conclusion 
much  later,  after  people  like  Copernicus  and  Galileo  had  to  struggle  against 
established  opinion.  And  so,  as  we  cast  our  gaze  towards  the  stars,  let  us 
be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  our  ancients  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  subject 
and  furthermore,  that  they  were  able  to  do  all  these  without  the  aid  of 
telescopes  or  other  gadgets. 

With  the  advancement  in  modern  science,  the  study  of  nature  has  come 
to  be  greatly  facilitated.  The  refracting  telescope  perfected  by  Galileo  in 
the  17th  century  opened  a  new  world  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  gadget  has, 
subsequently,  been  refined  to  an  extraordinary  calibre,  enabling  us  to 
observe  celestial  bodies  in  the  night  sky  in  ever-increasing  detail.  The  study 
of  the  stars  across  the  globe  through  static  observation  and  through  space 
missions — both  manned  and  unmanned — has  led  to  a  phenomenal  increase 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  cosmos.  In  this,  the  contribution  of  planetaria  is 
noteworthy.  The  artificial  reproduction  of  the  celestial  hemispheres  on 
concave  domes  compresses  both  time  and  space.  The  observer  can  see,  in 
a  short  time,  motions  whjch  would  normally  be  spread  over  many  years  in 
the  heavens.  And  the  sheer  joy  of  being  able  to  see  in  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Bangalore — and  now  in  Madras — not  just  the  stars  above  these  cities  but 
the  skies  that  would  be  seen  from  the  polar  region,  is  indescribable. 

I  first  saw  a  planetarium  in  1953  in  New  York.  The  rapture  of  observing 
the  star-spangled  sky  is  one  of  the  truly  magnificent  joys  available  to  man. 
Linking  us  with  the  cosmos,  it  fills  us  with  exhilaration  and  wonder.  No 
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one,  whether  old  or  young,  whether  a  scientist  or  philosopher,  writer  or 
just  an  ordinary  individual,  can  fail  to  be  transported  by  the  sight  of  stars. 

It  is  gratifying  that  apart  from  planetaria,  large  optical  telescopes  have 
been  commissioned  in  several  places,  thereby  making  it  possible  for 
residents  of  all  those  places  to  understand  this  area  of  science.  But,  clearly, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  This  is  all  the  more  so  because  new  findings 
are  taking  place  continuously  in  the  field  of  observational  astronomy. 

In  1969  man  landed  on  the  moon.  Man  will  establish  permanent 
laboratories,  observatories  and  experimental  test  platforms  in  space.  He 
has  already  sent  probes  to  study  different  planets  in  solar  system.  The 
space  projects  also  benefited  mankind  in  long  range  weather  forecasting, 
satellite  communication  including  direct  TV  broadcast  to  remote  villages. 
Spin  offs  from  the  space  programmes  to  commerce  and  industry  are 
modern  computer,  long  lasting  paints,  plastics,  metal  alloys,  adhesives, 
miniature  electronic  components  and  circuits  to  name  a  few. 

Therefore,  a  much  faster  rate  of  knowledge-sharing  and  perception¬ 
sharing  between  high-tech  astronomical  echelons  and  the  common  man 
must  be  attempted.  This  is  where  planetaria  come  in.  People  who  already 
have  a  general  interest  in  astronomy  must  be  helped  to  sharpen  their 
focus.  And  in  others,  the  interest  must  be  kindled. 

This  Planetarium,  I  understand,  has  one  of  the  latest  projectors  with 
provision  for  computer  control  and  pre-recording  facility.  I  am  sure  the 
visitors  to  the  Planetarium  will  certainly  benefit  from  this  Centre. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that,  in  addition  to  this,  gallery  on  Periyar  E.V.R.’s 
teachings  on  Science  and  Technology  is  also  being  set  up.  A  Science  Park 
with  outdoor  exhibits  on  science  and  technology  is  also  being  developed. 
All  this  is  bound  to  foster  the  scientific  temper. 

Science  has  given  to  mankind  knowledge  of  an  access  to  great  sources  of 
energy  and  power.  However,  the  wisdom  of  our  species  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  knowledge  of  science.  Whereas  the  means  of  power, 
communication  and  knowledge  of  biological  processes,  including  those 
concerned  with  production  of  food,  could  have  been  used  to  remove 
hunger  and  poverty,  to  remove  barriers  of  race  and  colour,  these  powerful 
resources  have  been  misdirected  towards  production  of  lethal  gases  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  like  nuclear  armaments,  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  The  concept  of  star  wars  is  another  macabre  dimension 
to  this  dance  of  death.  The  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons  fills  the  mind 
with  terror.  An  accident,  misjudgement  or  irresponsible  action  can  bring 
about  a  holocaust  resulting  in  a  nuclear  winter  and  eradication  of  all 
species.  No  nation  or  individual,  howsoever  powerful,  has  a  right  to  hold 
the  human  race  to  ransom.  The  present  danger  of  a  nuclear  eruption  is 
unacceptable.  We  should  all  make  our  voices  for  the  survival  of  human 
race,  heard. 

I  am  sure  that  this  planetarium  will  impress  on  man  the  vastness  of  the 
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universe  and  the  smallness  of  the  species  and  widen  his  perspectives  and 
approaches  to  current  problems.  In  particular  children  should  be  exposed 
to  this  vista  so  that  they  may  not  develop  into  frogs  in  the  well. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  dedicating  the  planetarium  to  the  nation. 


Inculcating  Scientific  Temper 


It  gives  me  immense  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  17th  National  Science 
Exhibition  for  Children  at  Jammu. 

Exhibitions  help  exchange  of  ideas  between  participants  and  better 
understanding  of  each  other.  They  also  enable  laymen  to  have  an  idea  of 
scientific  developments  and  in  the  promotion  of  a  scientific  temper.  Last 
year  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inaugurating  the  Exhibition  at  Jabalpur  and  I 
recall  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  children  participated  in  that 
programme  and  put  up  the  exhibition. 

I  congratulate  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Research  and 
Training  on  its  programme  of  holding  such  science  exhibitions  for  children 
arid  by  children.  The  programme  has  by  now  converted  itself  into  a  kind  of 
a  national  movement  that  fosters  a  spirit  of  enquiry  among  our  youngsters. 

Even  in  ancient  times,  India  had  a  system  of  training  pre-adolescents  in 
physical  and  mental  disciplines.  Youths  were  initiated  into  the  exact 
sciences.  This  led  to  the  early  flowering  in  India  of  the  great 
sciences — astronomy,  mathematics,  medicine,  metallurgy,  architecture  and 
engineering.  Aryabhatta  of  the  5th  century,  Varahamihira  of  the  6th 
century  and  Bhaskara  of  the  12th  century,  commenced  scientific  work  at  a 
very  young  age.  They  were,  undoubtedly,  geniuses.  But  their  genius  was 
supplemented  with  experiment  and  experience.  India  thus  became  a 
renowned  centre  of  rational  enquiry  and  empirical  activity. 

The  pinnacles  of  glory  reached  at  that  time  were  rendered  possible  by 
the  scientific  approach  instilled  into  them  at  a  very  young  age.  This 
regenerative  cycle  of  education  and  training  proceeded  apace  for  millennia. 
The  advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Europe,  however,  changed 
things.  No  longer  was  scientific  enquiry  a  matter  of  the  mind. 
Mechanisation,  the  use  of  power,  and  rapid  development  of 
communications  replaced  the  earlier  pursuits.  India  was  not  slow  to  take 
up  the  new  challenges.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  India  started  taking  steps,  despite  colonial  hurdles  and 


Speech  while  inaugurating  the  Nehru  Science  Exhibition  for  Children,  Jammu, 
5  November  1988 
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obstructions.  Soon  enough,  our  ancient  genius  reasserted  itself.  Great 
minds  which  represented  India’s  ancient  scientific  spirit,  now  coupled  with 
Western  training,  arose  from  within  our  society.  Even  as  the  political 
awakening  of  the  19th  century  led  to  the  rise  of  patriot-stalwarts  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  intellectual  awakening  of  that  era  quickened 
scientific  minds  pervasively.  Scientists  like  J.C.  Bose,  P.C.  Ray,  S.N. 
Bose,  and  Meghnad  Saha  rose  in  the  East;  S.  Ramanujan,  C.V.  Raman 
and  K.S.  Krishnan  in  the  South;  Birbal  Sahni  and  S.S.  Bhatnagar  in  the 
North;  Homi  Bhabha  and  the  young  yikram  Sarabhai  in  our  western 
region. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  genius  among  men.  He  clearly  foresaw  the  route 
that  the  world  was  taking  and  wanted  India  to  catch  up  with  the  developed 
countries  in  science  and  technology. 

After  Independence  he  started  developing  consciously  a  science  and 
technology  base  to  serve  as  a  means  for  rapid  social  and  economic  change. 
National  laboratories  sprang  up,  bright  scholars  were  sent  for  training  in  the 
best  institutions  of  the  world  and  universities  were  encouraged  to  regard 
research  as  their  major  responsibility.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
Space  Research  Organisation  came  into  being. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  satisfaction  that  this  national  level  exhibition, 
which  is  the  climax  of  district  and  State  level  science  exhibitions,  is  taking 
place  on  the  eve  of  the  birth  anniversary  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Nothing  was 
ever  closer  to  Jawaharlalji’s  heart  than  children  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
greatest  asset  of  our  nation,  and  science  which  he  regarded  as  our 
strongest  ally  in  our  war  against  poverty.  He  believed  that  the  scientific 
method  alone  offered  hope  to  mankind  ending  the  multiple  agonies  of  the 
world.  He  once  observed:  “This  world  is  racked  by  fierce  conflicts  and 
they  are  analysed  and  called  by  many  names.  But  essentially,  the  major 
conflict  is  between  the  method  of  science  and  the  methods  opposed  to 
science.” 

These  words  have  never  rung  so  true  as  they  do  today  when 
fundamentalism,  obscurantism  and  fanaticism  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society.  It  is  therefore  only  appropriate  that  this 
exhibition,  which  brings  children  and  science  together  has  been  named  the 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Science  Exhibition  just  when  the  nation  is  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  Nehru  birth  centenary  year. 

Science  is  an  organized  body  of  knowledge.  It  has  tremendous  value  in 
promoting  the  strength,  prosperity  and  security  of  a  nation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  can  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  all  base  and  vulgar  thoughts 
and  behaviour.  If  scientific  knowledge  brings  us  health,  comfort  and 
material  prosperity,  the  development  of  scientific  outlook  and  scientific 
temper,  as  Nehru  called  it,  can  shape  the  future  of  our  society.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  necessary  for  science  to  ally  itself  not  just  with  man’s  social 
behaviour  but  with  his  evolution  as  a  human  being.  Spiritual  progress  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  scientific  advance.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  once  observed: 
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“The  aim  of  scientific  progress  should  be  a  marriage  between  ancient 
Indian  thought  based  on  spiritual  approach  and  modern  scientific 
endeavour  based  on  experimentation  in  search  of  Truth.” 

The  central  theme  of  this  year’s  exhibition  is  water  and  man.  If  I  may 
say  so,  the  ‘Central  Theme’  of  life  in  our  planet  itself  is  water.  It  is  the 
commonest  of  liquids — so  common  that  we  tend  to  take  it  for  granted. 
But  it  is  the  most  uncommon  liquid  in  another  sense.  It  has  amazing 
properties  which  are  indispensable  for  maintaining  life.  The  nature  and 
properties  of  water  are,  therefore,  of  the  highest  scientific  interest.  The 
demand  for  this  resource  is  fast  tending  to  outstrip  supply. 

Water  is  the  basis  of  all  life — whether  human,  animal  or  plant.  No 
physiological  activity  is  possible  in  which  this  fluid  does  not  play  an 
essential  part.  The  conservation  and  utilization  of  water  is  thus 
fundamental  for  human  life.  All  food  for  man,  beast  and  plant  are 
produced  with  the  aid  of  water: 

Annad  bhavanti  bhutani 

Prajanyad  annasambhavah 

That  is:  “From  food  comes  forth  beings; 

From  rain  food  is  produced.” 

Our  agriculture  depends  on  seasonal  rainfall  and  is,  therefore,  very 
sensitive  to  any  failure  or  irregularity  of  rainfall.  The  problem  of  soil 
erosion  and  of  inadequate  or  irregular  rainfall  are  closely  connected  with 
each  other. 

Animal  life  thrives  on  water  and  serves  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
food.  While  agricultural  operations  take  three  to  four  months  for  providing 
food,  the  fishermen  go  out  in  the  morning  and  return  with  food  in  evening 
from  the  seas. 

Deforestation,  which  reduces  the  soil’s  capacity  to  hold  water,  causes 
devastating  floods.  Adoption  of  techniques  preventing  soil  erosion  would 
help  conserve  and  keep  the  water  where  it  is  needed.  The  systematic 
plantation  of  suitable  trees  in  every  possible  area  is  most  urgently  needed. 
Such  plantations  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  prove  a  source  of  immense 
wealth  to  the  country.  They  would  check  soil  erosion  and  conserve  the 
rainfall  from  flowing  away  to  waste.  Water  management,  in  other  words,  is 
an  extremely  important  area  of  our  national  development.  We  may  sink  or 
swim,  depending  on  how  we  handle  it.  It  is  extremely  important  that  we 
think  of  necessary  measures  to  control  the  movement  of  water  and 
conserve  its  supplies  because  it  is  the  proper  water  management  which  will 
come  to  our  rescue  in  the  event  of  a  drought  or  floods.  In  the  recent  past, 
our  country  has  experienced  both. 

I  wonder,  however,  if  some  of  you  have  recognized  that  in  many  parts  of 
our  country,  the  cheapest  form  of  transport  is  by  boats  and  barges  through 
canals  and  rivers.  The  development  of  internal  waterways  is  a  challenging 
area  of  development. 
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Water  is  also  a  rich  source  of  energy.  Tidal  power,  hydro  electric  power 
and  power  from  differential  temperature  of  water  in  seas  are  some  of  the 
widely  used  systems  for  generation  of  energy.  While  the  possibility  of 
development  is  almost  endless,  we  have  tended  to  regard  the  seas  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  waste,  for  chemical  effluents,  radioactive  wastes,  junk 
metal  etc.  The  marine  biosphere  is  thus  polluted  to  an  unimaginable 
extent.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  choose  whether  we  should  preserve  the 
oceans  as  food  resources  or  use  them  as  waste  receptacles. 

The  principal  water  pollutants  in  most  of  the  world  today  are  the  minute 
bacteria  that  get  into  drinking  water  and  cause  a  very  large  range  of 
intestinal  diseases.  Our  water  supplies  are  constantly  being  contaminated 
with  substances  whose  long-term  effects  are  not  known.  Wholly  new 
pollutants,  invented  by  man  and  never  found  in  nature,  are  getting  into  the 
water  that  humans  use. 

Knowledge  of  all  this  and  a  strong  desire  to  prevent  and  control  water 
pollution,  judicious  water  management,  cleanliness  and  purity  of  water 
which  is  synonymous  with  what  your  Exhibition  is  all  about. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Science 
Exhibition  for  Children  open. 


Developing  Indigenous  Technology 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
Fluid  Control  Research  Institute,  Palghat  which  is  one  of  the  ancient 
cultural  centres  of  Kerala  and  also  a  happy  example  of  the  blending  of  the 
rich  cultural  traditions  of  Tamil  Nadu  and  Kerala.  Kerala  is  today  a  rapidly 
growing  industrial  centre  of  modern  India.  Palghat  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  industrialisation  of  Kerala  with  such  important  public 
sector  industries  like  Indian  Telephone  Industries  and  the  Instrumentation 
Limited  in  addition  to  a  new  crop  of  private  industries  that  have  come  up. 
The  Fluid  Control  Research  Institute  is  an  R  &  D  establishment  of  local  as 
well  as  national  importance. 

This  project  has  been  conceived  for  generating  impetus  to  Research  and 
Development  activities  in  the  area  of  Fluid  Control.  This  institution  will 
serve  as  a  good  R  &  D  facility  related  to  flow  metering  and  control 
elements  required  for  many  industries  in  the  country.  I  am  glad  that 
UNDP  has  associated  itself  with  this  project  providing  financial  assistance 
and  international  expertise  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  Institute. 


Address  while  inaugurating  the  Fluid  Control  Research  Institute,  Palghat,  18  April  1989 
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Though  conceived  as  a  turnkey  project,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
considerable  design,  engineering  and  planning  efforts  have  been  done 
indigenously.  This  has  enabled  our  young  engineers  and  managers  to  gain 
valuable  experience. 

Scientific-technological  development  has  to  be  viewed  in  India  in  the 
broader  perspective  of  the  modernisation  of  the  country  and  of  providing  a 
self-reliant  and  self-generating  base  for  industrial  and  economic  growth. 
India  is  one  of  the  few  developing  countries  which  has  worked  out  a  basic 
philosophy  and  clear  and  coherent  scientific  and  technological  policies  for 
this  purpose  as  evidenced  by  the  Scientific  Policy  Resolution  of  1958  and 
the  Technology  Policy  Statement  of  1983.  In  this  birth  centenary  year  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  may  I  recall  with  gratitude  the  vision  as  well  as  the 
pragmatic  foresight  shown  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
India’s  scientific,  technological  and  industrial  development. 

Thanks  to  this  vision,  India  today  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world  in  industrialisation  and  in  scientific-technological 
advancement.  We  have  built  up  a  technological  and  industrial 
infrastructure  of  which  the  people  of  India  can  be  proud.  Annual 
investments  in  science  and  technology  has  gone  up  from  Rs.  one  crore  at 
the  beginning  of  our  Independence  to  Rs.  3000  crore  in  1988.  We  spend  a 
little  over  one  per  cent  of  our  GNP  on  science  and  technology 
development,  and  are  now  planning  to  step  up  this  percentage. 

The  fruits  of  these  investments  have  started  reaching  our  people.  In  the 
area  of  agriculture,  thanks  to  our  research  and  application  leading  to  a 
green  revolution,  India  was  able  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  food  and  also 
withstand  the  severe  ill  effects  of  three  or  four  years  of  drought.  Overall 
health  and  nutrition  levels  of  our  people  have  increased  substantially.  The 
quality  of  life  index  in  Kerala  besides  being  higher  than  all  India  average 
compares  well  with  developed  countries.  The  national  Technology  Missions 
are  bringing  the  fruits  of  technology  closer  to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Palghat  is  one  of  the  pilot  districts  in  the  Drinking  Water  Mission. 

In  the  industrial  field  also  India  has  made  substantial  strides.  In  some 
high  technology  areas  like  atomic  energy,  space,  electronics  and  defence 
research  India  has  significant  achievements  to  its  credit. 

The  world  technological  scene  is  changing  rapidly.  The  time  required  for 
new  inventions  to  become  products  and  services  is  growing  shorter  and 
shorter.  Improvements  in  industrial  technologies  and  services  sector  are 
occurring  almost  daily.  Those  who  do  not  keep  up  with  such  rapid  changes 
are  likely  to  lose  out  in  the  international  markets.  Developing  nations  like 
ours  have  a  number  of  conflicting  priorties.  Since  the  world  scene  is 
becoming  very  competitive  in  technologies  and  since  the  developed 
countries  like  to  guard  their  superiority  in  technologies,  it  is  all  the  more 
essential  for  us  to  gear  up  our  R  &  D  for  application-oriented 
developments.  Over  a  period  technological  dependence  can  erode 
economic  and  political  independence. 
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Unfortunately,  research  in  India  or  for  that  matter  in  all  developing 
countries  follows  those  in  the  developed  countries.  The  West  does  research 
on  materials  available  to  them  in  their  countries  and  the  developing 
countries  follow  them  somewhat  automatically.  On  the  other  hand,  research 
should  be  directed  towards  utilisation  of  materials  available  within  our 
country  and  a  scientific  breakthrough  achieved  in  this  direction.  While 
scientific  methods  should  be  borrowed  from  wherever  available,  utilisation 
of  indigenous  matter  and  material  should  be  the  primary  objective  of 
national  research.  Bauxite  would  have  remained  clay  and  limestone  mere 
gravel  had  not  science  turned  them  into  aluminium  and  cement.  It  is  said 
that  not  a  grain  of  sand  lies  in  the  beach  but  infinite  knowledge  knows  how 
to  utilise  it.  Our  pursuit  is  after  that  infinite  knowledge  which  can  utilise 
our  waste  and  turn  it  into  wealth. 

Instrumentation  is  an  important  area  in  developing  our  technological 
capabilities.  Instrumentation  is  required  in  almost  all  areas  of  human 
activity:  health  services,  modern  agricultural  activities,  industry,  mining, 
entertainment  and  services  sectors.  While  India  has  a  number  of  industries 
and  laboratories  contributing  to  the  general  area  of  instrumentation,  we 
have  to  do  a  lot  more  both  in  research  on  and  manufacture  of  instruments. 
It  is  in  this  context  that  this  Institute  along  with  other  industries  in  Palghat 
has  an  important  role.  I  understand  that  this  Institute  will  be  useful  for 
various  process  industries  like  oil,  gas,  petroleum,  power,  steel,  cement, 
paper  and  pulp,  chemicals  etc. 

I  understand  that  the  facilities  of  this  Institute  can  be  used  also  for*  flow 
testing  and  calibration  and  that  it  is  planned  to  train  technical  personnel 
from  developing  countries.  This  feature  fits  in  with  the  general  approach  of 
our  sharing  experience  with  other  developing  nations. 

I  look  forward  to  this  Institute  becoming  one  of  the  important 
contributions  to  the  Indian  industry.  May  I  also  extend  my  cordial 
felicitations  to  all  those  who  are  associated  with  the  Institute. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  the  Fluid  Control  Research 
Institute  and  dedicate  it  to  the  nation  on  this  day. 


Indian  Astronomy  to  the  Fore 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  visit  after  a  long  time  the  Queen  of  the  Hill 
Stations  and  to  participate  in  the  silver  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Radio 
Astronomy  Centre  of  the  Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental  Resarch. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  cordial  felicitations  to  all  those 
associated  with  the  Centre  and  to  the  Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental 
Research. 

My  mind  goes  back  on  this  occasion  to  the  early  ’60s  when  that  illustrious 
scientist  and  great  visionary  Dr  Homi  Bhabha  approached  the  Government 
of  Madras  for  land  and  other  facilities  for  setting  up  the  large  radio 
telescope  here.  I  was  then  the  Minister  for  Industries  in  the  Government. 
We  welcomed  the  proposal  and  readily  agreed  to  extend  all  the  facilities 
for  this  project. 

It  is  indeed  very  satisfying  for  me  to  see  that  in  the  last  25  years  the 
Ooty  Radio  Telescope  has  been  successfully  operated.  I  learn  that  many 
significant  astronomical  results  have  been  obtained,  especially  pertaining  to 
the  angular  sizes  of  distant  extra-galactic  radio  sources  of  importance  to 
cosmology.  The  same  group  of  scientists,  with  the  experience  of  two 
decades  behind  them,  have  now  embarked  on  a  very  ambitious 
project — the  Giant  Metrewave  Radio  Telescope — near  Pune.  This  will  be 
the  world’s  largest  telescope  in  the  frequency  range  30  to  1500  Mega 
Hertz.  This  is  most  gratifying.  The  development  and  construction  of  the 
Ooty  Radio  Telescope,  has  also  led  to  technological  developments  in  the 
area  of  antenna  design  and  low  noise  receiver  systems  which  have 
applications  in  the  field  of  communications.  The  expertise  and  know-how 
have  led  to  savings  of  crores  of  rupees  in  foreign  exchange. 

The  Ooty  Radio  Telescope  has,  furthermore,  attracted  a  large  number 
of  distinguished  scientists  and  astronomers  from  all  over  the  world  and 
many  international  collaborations  have  taken  place  on  specific 
programmes. 

The  majestic  beauty  of  the  night  sky  studded  with  glittering  stars,  the 
wandering  planets,  the  zodiacal  constellations,  the  Milky  Way,  the  solar 
and  lunar  eclipses,  the  day  and  night  phenomenon,  the  changing  seasons, 
all  have  stirred  the  imagination  and  wonder  of  succeeding  generations  of 
mankind  from  the  very  beginning.  Every  early  civilisation,  the  Indian,  the 
Mesopotamean,  the  Greek,  the  Egyptian,  the  Chinese  and  the  Arabic  had 
developed  its  own  version  of  astronomical  computations  and  calendars 
required  for  navigation,  agriculture  and  related  festival  purposes.  India  has 
had  a  very  rich  tradition  in  astronomy  going  back  to  the  Vedic  period. 


Speech  while  inaugurating  the  silver  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Radio  Astronomy  Centre  of 
TIFR,  Ootacamund,  20  April  1989 
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References  to  individual  stars,  constellations  and  celestial  phenomena 
abound  in  the  vedas.  The  first  systematic  text  dates  back  to  about  1500 
BC — the  Vedanga  Jyotisha  compiled  by  Rishi  Lagadha.  While  the  Buddhist 
and  Jain  literatures  too  have  references  to  astronomy,  the  real  hey-day  of 
Indian  astronomy  was  around  the  5th  century  AD — the  period  of 
Siddhantas  pioneered  by  the  now  world-famous  Varahamihira,  followed  by 
celebrities  like  Aryabhatta,  Brahmagupta,  Bhaskara  and  others. 

A  system  of  astronomy  developed  in  this  part  of  the  country  known  as 
Tamil  Astronomy’  is  credited  in  books  on  the  history  of  astronomy  with 
an  extremely  simple  and  elegant  method  of  computation  of  eclipses. 
Coming  to  more  recent  times,  the  name  of  Maharaja  Sawai  Jai  Singh 
stands  out  very  prominently.  Jai  Singh  carried  out  telescopic  observations 
of  the  sky  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Some  historians  of  astronomy  have 
lamented  that  enough  credit  has  not  been  given  to  Jai  Singh  for  his 
important  observations. 

Modern  astronomical  observatories  came  to  be  set  up  during  the 
nineteenth  century  through  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  Priests  and  some  of  the 
enlightened  Indians  of  that  time,  in  Madras,  Calcutta,  Lucknow, 
Trivandrum  and  Pune.  It  is  on  record  that  one  Chintamani 
Reghunathachari  had  catalogued  38000  stars  with  the  Madras  Telescope 
and  had  discovered  two  new  variable  stars.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  Indian  astronomer  of  the  19th  century. 

The  Kodaikanal  Solar  Observatory  was  set  up  in  1895  and  became  fully 
operational  in  1900.  This  observatory  is  in  operation  even  to  this  day. 

In  the  early  20s  of  this  century,  Prof.  Meghnad  Saha,  working  all  by 
himself  at  Calcutta  made  one  of  the  most  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
field  of  astrophysics  through  his  theoretical  work  on  high  temperature 
ionization  and  spectra  of  stars.  This  was  a  real  breakthrough  for 
astronomers.  It  enabled  them  to  know  the  temperatures  and  pressures  of 
stars  through  the  observation  of  their  spectral  iines.  I  would  also  like  to 
recall  here  another  outstanding  Indian  astrophysicist — Prof. 
S. Chandrasekhar  who  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  pioneering 
work  on  the  degenerate  stars  and  stability  of  stellar  systems.  After 
completing  his  education  in  India  when  Prof.  Chandrasekhar  was  sailing  to 
Cambridge,  this  important  work  came  to  be  initiated.  The  voyage  proved 
to  be  truly  historic. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  thanks  to  the  technological  developments 
in  the  field  of  material  sciences,  electronics  and  detection  techniques,  it 
became  possible  to  build  sensitive  instruments  and  telescopes  operating  in 
different  parts  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum.  Particularly  the  new 
window  of  radio  astronomy  revolutionized  our  concept  of  the  Universe.  It 
revealed  many  fascinating  and  puzzling  objects  which  were  found  to  emit 
enormous  energies  equivalent  to  the  total  annihilation  of  millions  of  suns. 
Such  events  were  not  imagined  by  astronomers  before. 

Then  the  space  age  dawned  with  the  launching  of  the  Sputnik  in  1957  by 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  space  technology  progressed  rapidly.  This 
development  gave  birth  to  the  ‘new  astronomies’ — infrared,  ultraviolet,  X- 
ray  and  gamma  ray — as  appropriate  detectors  could  be  launched  above  the 
atmosphere  which  blocked  these  radiations  from  celestial  objects  reaching 
the  Earth.  Optical  telescopes  have  also  become  much  more  sensitive  in 
recent  years.  Because  of  all  these  tehnological  advances  our  knowledge  of 
the  cosmos  has  increased  tremendously.  Fortunately  India  has  not  lagged 
behind  in  these  areas.  In  fact,  facilities  for  research  in  astronomy  and 
astrophysics  exist  today  in  our  country  in  all  the  wavelength  bands  ranging 
from  radio  to  X-rays  and  gamma-rays.  Particularly  noteworthy  of  the 
recent  developments  is  the  2.3  metre  optical  telescope  at  Kavalur  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  nation  by  our  Prime  Minister  three  years  ago.  The 
telescope  has  been  named  after  one  of  our  famous  astronomers — Dr  Vainu 
Bappu  whose  distinguished  astronomical  contributions  had  been  recognised 
internationally  by  electing  him  to  the  prestigeous  presidentship  of  the 
International  Astronomical  Union.  His  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  by 
Untimely  death  in  1982  and  the  nation  lost  a  great  astronomer. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Technology  had  recognised  astronomy 
as  a  thrust  area  in  Xhe  field  of  physical  sciences  a  decade  ago. 
Unfortunately,  astronomy  has  been  neglected  in  our  universities.  Only  two 
universities  out  of  the  150  or  so  have  astronomy  departments — this  is  so  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  very  pioneering  work  in  astrophysics  was 
done  by  Meghnad  Saha,  D.S.Kothari  and  others  as  University  Professors.  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  the  University  Grants  Commission  has  recently  taken 
corrective  measures  in  this  regard.  A  new  Inter  University  Centre  in 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  (IUCAA)  has  been  set  up  by  the  UGC  at  the 
Poona  University  with  Prof.  Jayant  Narlikar  as  the  Director.  This  is  being 
set  up  next  to  the  new  Giant  Metrewave  Radio  Telescope  Centre  of  TIFR 
at  this  University.  Taking  advantage  of  the  relatively  low  level  of  man¬ 
made  radio  noise  in  India,  GMRT  is  expected  to  open  exciting  vistas  of 
the  Universe. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  with  these  new  facilities,  the  level  of 
astronomical  activity  in  the  country  will  go  up  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
With  such  front  rank  facilities  available  in  the  country,  it  may  be  more 
fruitful  for  our  brilliant  young  men  and  women  to  pursue  research  in  India 
to  develop  their  own  original  ideas  rather  than  go  to  institutions  abroad  for 
their  post  graduate  education  and  research  in  this  area.  Astronomy  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  Indian  heritage.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
more  and  more  of  our  young  astronomers  would  make  outstanding 
discoveries.  There  is  certainly  a  glorious  future  for  Indian  astronomy. 

I  am  happy  to  inaugurate  the  silver  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Radio 
Astronomy  Centre  and  the  symposium  on  ‘Large  Scale  Structure  and 
Evolution  of  the  Universe’  that  has  been  organised  in  this  connection. 


A  Pioneering  Research  Facility 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  again.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  herculean  efforts  we  made  to  have  this  plant  located  at  Tiruchi 
nearly  30  years  ago.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Tiruchi  Unit  of  the 
Bharat  Heavy  Electricals  has  justified  those  efforts  and  has  now 
become  a  leading  public  sector  unit  in  the  engineering  trade.  Its 
quality  products,  export  activities  and  prompt  customer  services  have 
earned  for  it  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  management  and  the  workers  of  this  plant  on  their  achievements. 

On  this  important  day  of  dedicating  this  pioneering  totally  indigenous 
research  and  development  facility,  I  would  like  to  recall  the  words  of 
the  greatest  visionary  of  modern  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  He  said, 

“The  growth  of  the  industry,  big  and  small,  is  essential  for  any 
modern  nation.  Indeed,  without  industrial  development,  there  cannot 
be  any  higher  standard  of  living  for  our  people  or  even  enough 
strength  in  the  nation  for  it  to  preserve  its  freedom,  and  the  essential 
basis  for  the  development  of  industry  is  power — electric  power.  The 
progress  made  by  a  country  can  be  judged  by  the  electric  power  it 
has.” 

Now  we  are  in  the  last  year  of  seventh  plan  and  ready  to  step  into 

* 

the  Eighth  Plan  period.  During  the  Seventh  Plan  period,  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  electricity  generation  ranges  from  7.6  per  cent  to 
10.3  per  cent  over  preceding  years.  With  the  satisfactory  addition  of 
installed  capacity  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  Plan,  we  can 
anticipate  achievement  of  the  targetted  additional  power  generating 
capacity  of  22402  MW  during  the  Seventh  Plan. 

An  addition  of  38,000  MW  to  the  installed  capacity  has  been 
envisaged  during  the  Eighth  Plan.  This  target  is  necessary  to  achieve  a 
minimum  of  5  per  cent  rate  of  growth  of  our  economy.  To  maintain 
the  same  levels  of  growth,  an  addition  of  57,000  to  60,000  MW  of 
installed  capacity  would  be  needed  during  the  subsequent  Plan.  It  will 
be  a  stupendous  task  to  create  such  an  increase  in  capacity.  It  will 
require  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  the  segments  of  the 
industry,  the  Electricity  Boards  in  the  State  sector,  the  Central  sector 
power  generating  units  and  the  manufacturing  sector,  in  order  to  meet 
the  challenging  task. 

In  the  past,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  installed  capacity  came 
from  thermal  units.  Looking  at  the  available  options,  one  can  conclude 
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that  thermal  power  will  continue  to  be  the  primary  source  of  power 
generation  in  India.  This  will  contribute  to  the  extent  of  70  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  installed  capacity  by  the  year  2000. 

Our  country  is  endowed  with  large  reserves  of  coal  and  lignite  and  hence 
these  will  be  the  major  sources  of  fuel  for  the  power  generation  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  However,  Indian  coal  has  30  to  50  per  cent  of  abrasive  ash 
content  and  has  very  low  calorific  values.  Hence  appropriate  technological 
measures  should  be  adopted  in  designing  equipment  for  combating  erosion 
caused  by  our  low  grade  coal. 

Our  anxiety  is  that  the  fossil  energy  resources  would  last  only  for  a  short 
while  and  they  are  not  renewable.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  exploitation  and 
transportation  are  high  thus  pushing  up  the  input  cost  to  the  industry. 
Every  effort  should,  therefore,  be  made  for  conservation  of  energy  in  all 
the  sectors  of  the  economy,  reduction  of  cost  of  production  and  saving  the 
premium  fuels. 

Energy  audit  studies  in  various  industries  reveal  that  there  is  a  good 
scope  for  energy  conservation  in  steel,  petrochemical,  fertiliser  and 
aluminium  industries.  The  inter-ministerial  working  group  on  utilisation 
and  conservation  of  energy  set  up  by  the  Government  has  estimated  the 
conservation  potential  at  25  per  cent  in  the  industrial  sector  and  30  per 
cent  in  the  agricultural  sector.  They  have  indicated  that  an  investment  of 
Rs.  5,000  crore  in  energy  conservation  scheme  could  lead  to  a  saving  of 
about  Rs.  8,000  crore  in  capital  expenditure  on  new  plants  and  a  further 
recurring  saving  of  Rs.  3,100  crore  every  year  in  energy  costs.  Hence  it  is 
imperative  that  a  concerted  and  an  integrated  approach  should  be  taken 
towards  energy  conservation  in  all  the  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Another  important  factor  that  needs  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
development  of  environmentally  acceptable  technologies.  The  technology 
developed  should  in  no  way  lead  to  degradation  of  ecology. 

The  effluents  produced  in  any  industry  need  to  be  treated  in  the  effluent 
treatment  plants  before  letting  them  out.  Utmost  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  waste  gas  emitted  into  the  atmosphere  is  removed  of  the 
noxious  and  toxic  components  that  are  injurious  to  human  beings  and 
other  living  organisms.  The  wastes  produced  in  any  plant  should  be 
biodegradable  in  such  a  way  that  the  disposal  does  not  cause  any  harm  to 
the  environment.  The  technology  being  developed  and  adopted  should  in 
no  way  lead  to  the  perils  like  acid  rain  formation,  the  green  house  effect, 
the  ozone  layer  depletion,  etc.  which  can  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the 
ecological  balance. 

In  this  context,  the  development  of  coal  based  combined  cycle 
technology  taken  up  by  BHEL  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This 
technology,  once  commercially  exploited  can  increase  the  plant  efficiency 
to  45  per  cent  from  the  contemporary  level  of  35  to  37  per  cent  possible 
with  other  coal  burning  technology.  The  possibility  of  containing  dust 
pollution  at  the  combustor  itself  offers  an  added  advantage  with  these 
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plants.  I  must  compliment  the  Research  and  Development  groups  of 
BHEL  on  embarking  on  such  an  important  project  and  on  having 
successfully  demonstrated  its  feasibility. 

I  do  not  have  to  elaborate  the  role  of  Science  and  Technology  Research 
and  Development  in  our  country’s  economic  development.  There  is  a 
general  awareness  in  the  country  today  that  if  we  have  to  become 
economically  stronger,  our  investments  in  Science  and  Technology  should 
considerably  go  up  in  the  coming  years  from  the  present  level  of  one  per 
cent  of  GNP.  At  the  same  time,  the  industrial  sector  must  get  more 
involved  in  R  &  D  activities  not  only  to  make  the  country  economically 
stronger,  but  to  become  self-reliant  in  technology  and  improve  exports. 
Japan  which  was  in  shambles  after  the  Second  World  War  was  able  to 
achieve  leadership  mainly  because  of  the  thrusts  she  gave  to  R  &  D  and 
still  continues  to  give.  The  Indian  industry,  both  Public  and  Private,  must 
substantially  invest  in  R  &  D  activities.  Cohesive  links  should  be 
established  between  industry,  educational  institutions  and  the  numerous 
national  laboratories  so  that  the  R  &  D  efforts  become  fruitful  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  BHEL  has  given  a  thrust  to  R  & 
D  activities  in  their  company  objectives.  While  the  technologies  absorbed 
through  selective  foreign  collaborations  have  been  improved  upon  to  suit 
Indian  conditions,  it  is  heartening  to  see  BHEL,  through  its  own  in-house 
R  &  D  efforts,  has  successfully  developed  new  products  and  systems 
relevant  to  the  Energy  Sector. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  several  R  &  D  projects  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  Tiruchi  Unit  to  modify  and  improve  upon  the  combustion  technologies 
suitable  to  Indian  conditions  like  Fluidised  Bed  Boilers,  Low  Calorific 
Value  Coal  Gas  Firing  Systems,  Direct  Ignition  of  Pulverised  Coal,  etc.  It 
is  also  heartening  to  know  that  the  Unit  has  proposed  to  install  a  separate 
facility  exclusively  for  developing  clean  coal  combustion  technologies. 

I  wish  success  in  all  your  endeavours  in  the  devlopment  of  frontier 
technologies  and  am  happy  to  dedicate  this  Combined  Cycle 
Demonstration  Project  to  the  nation. 


Keeping  Pace  with  Industrial  Development 


I  am  delighted  to  participate  in  the  silver  jubilee  celebrations  of  the 
Regional  Engineering  College,  Tiruchirapalli.  I  would  like,  on  this 
auspicious  occasion,  to  convey  my  warm  felicitations  to  all  those  associated 
with  the  college  since  its  inception. 

I  am  no  stranger  to  this  institution.  I  have  been  associated  with  this 
college  from  its  very  inception  and  with  every  stage  of  its  development.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  joy  for  me  to  be  here  and  to  associate  myself 
with  its  silver  jubilee  celebrations. 

At  the  dawn  of  Independence  Tamil  Nadu  was  an  agricultural  state.  A 
few  textile  and  sugar  mills  constituted  its  entire  industrual  structure.  It  was 
equally  true  of  every  other  part  of  India  barring  Bombay  and  Bengal 
where  the  British  had  established  a  few  enterprises.  It  was  only  after 
Independence  that  India  launched  on  a  massive  programme  of 
industrialisation  through  its  several  Five  Year  Plans.  Thanks  to  the  vision 
and  foresight  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  giant  industrial  ventures  in  steel, 
fertilisers  and  chemicals,  oil  refineries  and  so  on  began  to  spring  up  in 
several  parts  of  India  .  The  country  pulsated  with  a  new  life,  a  new  fervour 
and  a  new  awakening. 

Nehruji  realised  that  human  progress  depended  on  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  every  department  of  activity,  be  it  agriculture, 
industry,  transport  or  communications.  And  scientific  advance  depended 
on  basic  and  applied  research.  He  therefore  established  a  number  of 
research  laboratories  like  the  National  Physical  Laboratory.  Numerous 
other  chemicals,  metallurgical  and  electro  chemical  laboratories  were  also 
set  up.  To  promote  technical  skills  several  Institutes  of  Technology, 
Engineering  Colleges,  Polytechnics  and  Industrial  Training  Institutes  were 
established  during  the  early  part  of  our  Plans.  The  Regional  Engineering 
Colleges  were  part  of  that  massive  programme  of  technical  education. 

Tamil  Nadu  took  advantage  of  these  facilities  and  dotted  the  whole  State 
with  Industrial  Training  Institutes,  Polytechnics  and  Engineering  Colleges 
including  the  Regional  Engineering  College  at  Tiruchy.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  the  rapid  progress  in  technical  education  goes  to  the  late  Sri  Muthian 
who  first  as  Deputy  Director  and  later  as  Director  of  Technical  Education 
provided  the  momentum  and  the  drive. 

Today  the  Regional  Engineering  College,  Tiruchy  is  among  the  foremost 
institutions  ofats  kind.  It  now  offers,  apart  from  its  B.Tech.  and  M.Tech. 
courses,  the  subjects  of  Architecture,  Computer  Application  and  Business 
Administration.  It  has,  furthermore,  set  up  a  Science  and  Technology 
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Entrepreneurs  Park  to  further  strengthen  the  linkage  between 
technological  research  and  industrial  growth. 

The  industrialisation  of  a  country  depends  not  so  much  on  raw  materials, 
capital  etc.  as  on  technological  skills.  Judged  in  terms  of  resources,  Japan 
is  very  poor.  It  has  no  iron  ore,  no  coal,  no  oil,  none  of  the  basic  raw 
materials  necessary  for  industrial  development.  And  yet  Japan  is  today  the 
foremost  industrialised  country  in  the  world.  It  imports  all  the  raw 
materials  and  then  converts  them  into  products  of  high  value  and  markets 
them  at  competitive  prices.  Once  when  I  was  in  Germany  I  asked  a 
research  organisation  how  they  could  rebuild  a  country  devasted  by  war 
within  a  decade.  They  answered  that  though  the  war  destroyed  their 
factories,  power  plants  and  communications,  the  war  could  not  destroy 
their  skills  and  that  with  their  technical  skills  they  were  able  to  build  most 
modern  new  plants  easily.  It  is  these  skills  that  have  taken  Germany  and 
Japan  to  the  forefront  of  industrialisation. 

Thanks  to  the  technical  skills  developed  through  the  institutions,  Tamil 
Nadu  was  able  to  make  rapid  progress  in  setting  up  industrial  plants.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  Tamil  Nadu  has  no  high  grade  iron  ore,  the  F.E. 
content  being  around  40  per  cent  as  against  the  high  grade  ores  of  70  per 
cent  F.E.  available  in  India.  Nor  is  there  any  one  of  the  essential  fuels  like 
coal,  oil,  gas.  Today  coal  has  to  be  transported  over  a  long  distance  at 
enormous  cost.  Nevertheless  by  engaging  herself  in  the  engineering 
industry,  which  consists  of  conversion  of  iron  and  steel  into  manufactures 
of  higher  value,  Tamil  Nadu  was  able  to  build  up  a  sizeable  industrial 
base. 

If  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  18th  century  was  ‘mechanical’  the 
Industrial  Revolution  we  are  passing  through  is  electronic.  The  substitution 
of  manual  calculations,  memory  and  measurements  by  electronic  devices 
has  revolutionalised  current  activities  in  every  sphere.  Here  again  Japan 
has  taken  a  lead  and  is  ahead  of  the  world.  The  new  miracle  “the 
computer”  is  fast  replacing  the  earlier  instruments  and  is  becoming  all 
pervasive.  And  yet  the  computer  can  function  only  on  what  it  is  fed  on. 
Thus  a  new  vista  of  software  services  opens  itself  before  the  present 
generation  offering  enormous  scope  for  employment.  I  am  sure  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  Tamil  Nadu  in  particular  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  enormous  opportunities  offered  in  this  field.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
scope  for  export  of  software  to  the  countries  with  relatively  low  manpower. 

A  glance  at  our  International  Trade  reveals  the  rapid  strides  that  India 
has  made  towards  self-reliance.  Our  imports  are  now  primarily  limited  to 
basic  raw  materials  like  non-ferrous  metals,  sulphur  phosphates  etc.  while 
our  exports  consist  substantially  of  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds 
including  a  variety  of  machinery  and  engineering  goods.  Sophisticated 
technologies  have  been  absorbed  and  adapted  to  meet  local  needs.  There 
are  also  some  outstanding  examples  of  productionisation  of  technologies 
developed  within  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  factors,  our 
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trade  deficit  is  widening  and  threatens  to  engulf  our  fiscal  system.  There  is 
an  imperative  need  to  re-examine  our  imports  and  prune  them  drastically. 
While  imports  that  accelerate  exports  should  be  given  the  highest 
consideration,  imports  that  go  into  mere  domestic  consumption  must  be 
cut  drastically. 

It  is  no  doubt  wise  to  import  the  latest  technology  available  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  developing  countries  to  spend  time,  money  and 
energy  to  re-discover  known  developments  in  the  world.  One  need  not 
start  once  again  with  James  Watt’s  kettle  and  steam  and  go  through  the 
same  process  centuries  later.  But  having  obtained  the  technology  the 
country  should  try  to  innovate  and  improve  upon  it  so  as  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  developments  in  the  world.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  technology 
will  become  obsolete  and  fresh  import  of  later  developments  will  have  to 
be  resorted  to.  While  India  has  been  able  to  absorb  and  even  adapt 
imported  technology,  its  record  of  innovation  and  improvement  is  poor 
with  the  result  that  repetitive  imports  of  every  improvement  abroad  has 
become  necessary.  It  is  upto  the  research  institutions  and  universities  to 
offer  the  corrective  to  the  situation. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  linkage  between  universities  and  technological 
institutions  and  the  industry.  Having  lived  in  a  sheltered  sellers’  market, 
without  either  internal  or  external  competition,  the  urge  to  cut  costs, 
improve  productivity  and  quality  was  missing.  Consequently,  the 
painstaking  work  in  our  universities  and  laboratories  remains  largely 
dormant  without  finding  application  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services.  This  phenomenon  has  also  led  to  a  sense  of  frustration  among 
research  scientists  as  the  results  of  their  research  are  ignored  by  the 
Industry.  Industry  has  done  little  by  way  of  promoting  in-house  research 
and  development  activities.  The  massive  investments  we  have  made  in 
research  laboratories  and  higher  technical  institutions  will  be  wasted  unless 
the  industry  refer  their  problems  to  them  for  solution  and  interact  with 
them.  I  am  happy  that  there  is  some  interaction  between  the  Regional 
Engineering  College,  Tiruchy  and  the  Bharat  Heavy  Electricals  nearby.  I 
hope  that  a  similiar  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  will  prevail  in  other 
industrial  undertakings. 

Another  area  which  needs  correction  relates  to  our  research  itself.  Our 
scientists  have  very  largely  followed  the  stream  of  research  that  had  been 
undertaken  in  the  West.  The  West  carried  on  research  on  materials 
available  to  them  and  turned  them  into  wealth.  But  in  India  research  has 
hardly  been  made  on  the  raw  materials  available  in  the  country.  Contrast 
this  with  what  our  ancients  had  done  on  the  herbs  and  flora  of  our  land 
and  produced  an  Ayurveda.  There  is  nothing  like  waste  in  the  world. 
Bauxite  was  clay  before  science  turned  it  into  aluminium  and  iron  ore 
mere  rubble  before  it  was  made  into  steel.  It  is  said  that  not  a  grain  of 
sand  lies  in  the  beach  but  infinite  knowledge  knows  how  to  utilise  it.  We 
should  therefore  strive  more  purposefully  to  utilise  indigenous  materials. 
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I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has 
said  in  his  autobiography:  “India  with  all  her  poverty  and  degradation  had 
enough  nobility  and  greatness  about  her....  She  had  witnessed  days  of 
glory  and  of  decay  and  suffered  humiliation  and  terrible  sorrow,  and  seen 
many  a  strange  sight;  but  throughout  her  long  journey  she  had  clung  to  her 
immemorial  culture,  drawn  strength  and  vitality  from  it,  and  shared  it  with 
other  lands....  She  had  never  wholly  forgotten  the  inspiration  that  some  of 
the  wisest  of  her  children,  at  the  dawn  of  history,  had  given  her  in  the 
Upanishads.  They  had  demanded  not  a  personal  relief  from  suffering  in  the 
present,  or  a  place  in  a  paradise  to  come,  but  light  and  understanding: 

Lead  me  from  unreality  to  reality 
Lead  me  from  darkness  to  light 
Lead  me  from  death  to  immortality. 

You  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  modern  education.  You  have  an  IQ  far 
higher  than  many  peoples  of  the  world.  It  behoves  you  therefore  to 
harness  your  capabilities  to  building  up  a  prosperous  India. 

With  these  words,  I  felicitate  the  Regional  Engineering  College,  Tiruchy 
on  its  silver  jubilee  and  wish  it  continued  success  through  the  ages  ahead. 


A  Pioneer  Institute  in  Aeronautics 


I  am  very  happy  to  inaugurate  the  new  Corporate  Office  of  Hindustan 
Aeronautics  Limited.  My  pleasure  is  greater  when  I  recall  that,  as  Defence 
Minister,  I  had  also  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  this  building  in  what  was 
then  the  lawns  of  an  old  bungalow.  Late  Air  Chief  Marshal  Katre  who  was 
the  Chairman  of  HAL  at  that  time,  felt  that  the  Company  needed  an 
appropriate  Corporate  Office  building  of  its  own  in  the  city.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  you  now  have  an  excellent  building  in  harmony  with  the 
beautiful  environment  of  Bangalore.  One  associates  Bangalore  with  golf 
and  gardens.  One  also  associates  this  city  with  seats  of  higher  learning  and 
with  cradles  of  modern  technologies  in  India.  It  is  most  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  HAL  which  is  in  the  vanguard  of  India’s  march  towards  a 
high  technology  future  should  have  its  Corporate  Headquarters  at 
Bangalore  to  manage  its  nationwide  operations. 

Like  many  other  great  institutions,  HAL  too  had  its  modest  beginnings 
as  a  facility  for  repair  and  overhaul  of  military  aircraft  in  1940 — an 
outcome  of  the  necessities  of  wartime.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
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Company  was  manufacturing  components  and  subsystems  for  aircraft  and 
complete  aircraft  under  licence  soon  after.  HAL  also  demonstrated  Indian 
capabilities  in  building  fighter  aircraft  through  Marut,  Kiran  and  Ajeet 
aircraft.  With  the  manufacture  of  the  MIG  and  Jaguar  fighters  and 
helicopters,  Indian  Air  Force  as  well  as  the  aviation  arms  of  Army  and 
Navy  depend  on  HAL  significantly. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  HAL  is  engaged  in  manufacture  of  high 
technology  modern  aircrafts  like  Jaguar,  MIG,  etc.  HAL  is  also 
contributing  towards  the  Space  programme  of  the  country.  I  would 
emphasise  that  HAL  being  a  premier  aeronautical  industry  in  the  country, 
should  make  all  out  efforts  towards  self-reliance  in  Aero  Space  industry.  It 
will  require  not  only  going  for  state  of  the  art  technologies  but  advancement 
in  the  technologies  so  absorbed.  I  am  told  that  HAL  is  making  special 
efforts  towards  indigenisation  of  parts  and  components  required  in  the 
aeronautical  industry.  I  am  also  told  that  indigenously  designed  and 
developed  trainer  aircraft  Kiran  has  84  per  cent  of  indigenous  components 
contributing  to  74  per  cent  of  price.  Licence  produced  MIG  series  of 
aircraft  and  engines  has  97  per  cent  indigenous  components  contributing  to 
71  per  cent  of  cost.  Ways  and  means  should  be  found  to  improve 
indigenous  contribution  in  the  existing  new  products  through  innovation. 
However,  more  efforts  should  be  put  in  this  direction  so  that  our  country 
is  not  dependent  on  others  in  the  manufacture  of  aircrafts.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  not  an  easy  task.  But  HAL  with  its  meritorious  achievements  in 
aeronautical  industry  should  be  able  to  achieve  self-reliance.  HAL’s  efforts 
in  design  and  development  of  Advanced  Light  Helicopter  and  other 
modern  aircraft  is  a  laudable  effort  towards  self-reliance  of  the  country  in 
its  air  defence. 

Aeronautics  is  a  growth  industry  of  the  present  decade  and  promises  to 
be  also  in  the  coming  decades  as  well.  The  requirements  of  military 
aviation  are  growing  very  rapidly  both  in  technological  sophistication  and 
in  numbers.  The  civil  aviation  market  is  experiencing  a  virtual  boom.  Even 
developing  countries  are  talking  about  annual  growth  rates  close  to  10  per 
cent.  It  looks  as  though  the  world  has  rediscovered  the  wonders  and 
benefits  of  flying.  Bigger  and  better  passenger  aircraft  are  being  introduced 
continuously.  The  fuel  efficiencies  of  aero-engines  have  improved  so 
dramatically  that  fuel  costs  are  no  more  the  single  most  critical 
determinant  of  operating  costs.  After  a  period  of  relatively  stable  growth, 
the  civil  aeronautics  is  now  feeling  the  impact  of  several  new  technologies 
that  go  to  make  aircraft  safer  and  cheaper  to  operate,  more  comfortable 
for  passengers  and  easier  for  flight  and  maintenance  crew. 

HAL’s  mainline  so  far  has  been  military  aircraft.  Indian  Air  Force 
continues  to  be  its  proud  and  major  customer.  You  have  done  well  in 
manufacturing  aircraft  under  licence  or  from  your  designs.  There  is, 
however,  a  critical  need  to  keep  ahead  in  technology.  So  many  advanced 
technologies  are  sweeping  across  the  scene  in  the  military  aviation  that  we 
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cannot  afford  to  remain  silent  spectators.  The  rather  passive  philosophy  of 
being  content  with  the  present  and  reacting  to  developments  will  prove 
singularly  inappropriate  for  a  high  technology  organisation  such  as  HAL. 
Indian  Aeronautics  can  and  must  become  a  trend  setter,  at  least  in  some 
select  areas,  within  the  next  few  years.  Opportunities  have  to  be  seized 
and  risks  have  to  be  taken;  you  cannot  afford  the  illusion  of  safety 
inherent  in  a  culture  of  passivity  and  predominant  inertia.  Dynamism  in 
the  corporate  outlook  of  high  technology  companies  like  yours  is  a 
prerequisite  for  survival  in  the  future.  I  also  believe  that  such  dynamism  is 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  accountability  which  the 
nation  stipulates  for  its  Public  Sector  Undertakings.  HAL  is  a  recognised 
major  national  asset  in  a  key  area  of  technology.  It  is  expected  that  HAL 
must  play  a  leading  role  in  transforming  and  safeguarding  our  technological 
future  through  a  far  sighted  policy  and  efficient  implementation. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  HAL  is  already  working  actively  with  other 
R  &  D  Organisations  in  the  Light  Combat  Aircraft  as  well  as  the 
Advanced  Light  Helicopter  projects.  These  projects  are  of  great 
importance  and  must  be  pursued  most  diligently  with  an  eye  on  excellence 
in  performance  and  quality.  As  Defence  Minister  I  have  had  numerous 
occasions  to  visit  your  factories  in  various  locations.  On  every  occasion  I 
came  back  greatly  impressed  by  the  excellent  infrastructure  you  have  built 
up.  All  of  these  will  be  needed  in  good  measure  to  transform  the  LCA 
design  into  an  outstanding  fighter  for  the  Air  Force.  I  am  confident  that 
HAL  with  its  excellent  design  and  development  skills  and  manufacturing 
capabilities  will  rise  to  these  challenges  and  contribute  effectively  to 
achieving  India’s  goal  of  self-reliance.  In  the  field  of  civil  aircraft,  HAL’s 
operations  have  been  rather  limited.  The  coming  years  and  the  great 
expansion  in  civil  aviation  are  likely  to  present  much  larger  opportunities 
for  the  aeronautically  related  industries  in  India  and  to  HAL  in  particular. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  ways  and  means  will  be  found  for  converting 
these  business  opportunities  into  channels  for  creation  of  greater  wealth 
and  prosperity  for  the  nation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  important  contribution  being  made  by  HAL  in  the 
manufacture  of  rockets  and  satellite  launch  vehicles  for  the  space 
programme.  Similarly  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  a  large  part  of  Prithvi, 
our  indigenously  developed  surface  to  surface  missile,  is  manufactured  in 
the  Aerospace  Division  of  HAL.  I  am  very  happy  that  this  special  division 
of  HAL  will  provide  the  essential  manufacturing  capability  support  to  our 
space  and  guided  missile  programmes. 

The  coming  years  will  be  crucial  for  HAL.  Today’s  aeronautical  industry 
demands  altogether  new  design  methods  and  manufacturing  processes.  The 
reliability  requirements  have  increased  enormously.  Speed,  efficiency  and 
economy  are  the  keys  to  success  in  design,  development,  test,  evaluation 
and  manufacture  of  modern  aircraft.  Our  factories  will  have  to  be 
modernised.  Newer  design  concepts  and  manufacturing  technologies  have 
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to  be  introduced  continuously.  In  order  to  absorb  all  these  changes,  the 
manpower  will  have  to  be  constantly  trained  and  upgraded.  These  are 
enormous  challenges.  I  wish  you  success  in  this  gigantic  endeavour. 

I  am  also  delighted  to  note  that  the  auditorium  is  named  after  Prime 
Minister  Nehru.  You  could  not  have  chosen  more  appropriately,  for  Pandit 
Nehru  was  a  great  lover  of  industrialisation  and  of  aeronautics  in 
particular.  You  may  remember  his  rapturous  description  of  the  Marut 
aircraft  as  “a  gazelle  in  the  sky”.  Though  not  a  technologist  himself, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  greatly  impressed  and  excited  by  the  possibilities  of 
transforming  the  nation  through  technology.  It  is  this  fortunate  legacy  that 
is  guiding  us  towards  greater  and  greater  technological  achievements. 

Just  as  the  sky  has  no  limit,  HAL’s  opportunities  for  growth  and  for 
contributions  to  national  defence  and  development  are  also  virtually 
limitless.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  good  wishes  to  HAL  and  everyone  of 
its  dedicated  workers  for  their  success  in  this  great  adventure. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  new  Corporate  Office  building 
of  HAL  and  dedicating  it  to  the  nation. 
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Vigil  in  the  Mountains 


I  am  delighted  to  be  in  your  midst  today.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  on  two  earlier  occasions  the  troops  stationed  here.  I  am  therefore 
well  familiar  with  your  valour,  your  stamina  and  your  devotion  to  duty.  I 
had  come  on  earlier  occasions  as  the  Defence  Minister.  Now  I  am  happy 
to  be  once  again  with  you  as  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

It  is  significant  that  after  assuming  the  office  of  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces,  my  very  first  meeting  with  troops 
should  be  here  in  Ladakh.  Ladakh  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  stations 
from  all  points  of  view.  The  terrain  is  difficult,  not  just  by  the  standards  of 
our  country,  but  by  world  standards.  The  mighty  mountains  encircling  or 
may  I  say  practically  enclosing  Leh,  the  bitter  cold,  and  the  strong  currents 
of  winds  sweeping  over  the  area  are  only  a  few  of  the  challenges  faced  by 
our  brave  men  in  arms.  But  these  do  not  daunt  the  Indian  Jawan.  He 
braves  them  cheerfully  and,  therefore,  successfully.  Apart  from  the 
challenges  posed  by  Ladakh’s  terrain,  there  is  also  the  fact  of  the 
challenges  posed  by  the  nature  of  your  duties.  The  vigil  that  you  keep 
requires  alertness  of  a  very  high  order.  As  you  all  know,  Ladakh  is 
situated  on  the  crossroads.  This  area  has  consequently  figured  in  every 
post-Independence  conflict  beginning  with  1947-48,  followed  by  the 
conflicts  of  1962,  1965  and  1971. 

In  all  these  actions,  the  various  regiments  and  units  of  the  Indian  Army 
stationed  here  have  displayed  exemplary  courage  and  perseverance.  Maj. 
Shaitan  Singh  of  Kumaon  Rifles  and  Maj.  Dhan  Singh  Thapa  of  the 
Gorkha  Regiment  earned  their  PVCs  in  operations  here. 

During  the  1962  Sino-Indian  war,  our  forces  gave  a  good  account  in 
Ladakh.  The  famous  battle  of  Rezangla  near  Chushul  was  fought  here. 
During  the  1965  and  1971  operations,  our  forces  carried  out  operations  in 
the  Kargil  Sector  over  difficult  mountainous  areas  and  thereby  protected 
our  communication  life-line  to  Ladakh. 

Ladakh  Scouts  have  also  shown  themselves  to  be  a  tough  and  resilient 
force  and  gave  powerful  support  in  the  operations  in  1965  and  1971.  As  a 
result,  they  have  become  one  of  the  highest  decorated  units  of  the  Indian 
Army.  Though  comparatively  young  as  a  regiment —  the  unit  was  instituted 
in  1963 — Ladakh  Scouts  have  achieved  commendable  success.  Doubtless, 
this  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  a  terrain  like  Ladakh  instils  a 
natural  hardihood  among  its  people.  I  would  also  like  to  mention  here  that 
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the  double  MVC  holder  of  the  Indian  Army,  Maj.  Rinchen  of  the  J&K 
Rifles,  is  a  product  of  Ladakh.  The  whole  nation  is  proud  of  their 
achievements. 

,  The  Indian  Army  has  not  only  distinguished  itself  in  the  war  front  but 
has  a  creditable  track  record  of  peacetime  activities  as  well.  The  work  of 
Ladakh  troops  in  afforestation  programmes  and  in  mountaineering 
expeditions  has  been  admirable.  The  Siachen  Glacier  area  was  opened  up 
by  Army  patrols  during  the  ’70s  and  early  ’80s.  Karakoram  was  thrown 
open  for  mountaineering  and  for  international  mountaineering  expeditions 
also,  in  1984.  Since  1984,  a  number  of  international  expeditions,  such  as 
the  Indo-US  Expedition  in  June-July  1986,  the  Indo-Japanese  expedition  in 
August-September  1985  and  the  Indo-British  Expedition  have  taken  place 
here.  The  Indus  river  was  also  traversed  by  a  boat  expedition.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  troops  stationed  here  over  all  these  achievements. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  the  Army  has  also  been  giving  every 
assistance  and  help  to  the  local  population  in  times  of  need  when  urgent 
relief  has  been  required.  This  work  has  naturally  been  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  Ladakh. 

The  Indian  Air  Force,  especially  through  the  operation  of  helicopters 
have  been  extending  their  utmost  co-operation  to  the  Army  in  this  area. 
Flying  in  this  high  altitude  has  its  own  challenges  which  our  splendid  Air 
Force  has  met  with  great  success.  I  would  Lke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Indian  Air  Force  who  are  serving 
in  this  region. 

The  Defence  forces  of  the  country  are  shining  examples  of  national 
integration.  You  have  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  speaking 
different  languages  and  belonging  to  different  religious  faiths.  But  in  your 
composite  personality  you  represent  here  the  very  spirit  of  free 
India — diverse  and  yet  united.  You  personify  India’s  determination  to 
protect  its  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty. 

Our  country  is  wedded  to  peace  and  to  the  furtherance  of  friendly 
relations  with  all  countries,  especially  our  neighbours.  We  do  not  covet 
one  inch  of  territory  which  does  not  belong  to  us.  We  do  not  aspire  for 
leadership  of  either  the  region  or  the  world.  We  wish  to  solve  all  our 
problems  by  direct  and  peaceful  means.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
and  will  not  relax  our  vigil.  You  personify  that  vigil.  Every  Indian  home 
knows  that  you,  our  soldiers,  are  guarding  our  borders.  Every  Indian  home 
is  therefore  proud  of  you.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  people  of  India  are 
solidly  behind  you  and  support  you  in  the  great  task  you  are  performing 
for  the  country  and  the  people. 

Gallant  sons  of  India,  I  wish  you  all  success  and  prosperity  in  your 
career.  The  nation  feels  proud  of  you  and  will  stand  by  you  in  the  great 
task  undertaken  by  you. 


Our  Brave  Soldiers 


A  am  extremely  happy  to  be  amidst  you  today.  I  have  had  the  pleasure, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  visiting  troops  stationed  in  Sikkim.  That 
was  in  my  earlier  capacity  as  Defence  Minister.  On  those  visits,  I  was  able 
to  go  into  the  farthest  and  most  inaccessible  corners  of  this  mountain 
region.  I  saw  for  myself  the  challenging  conditions  in  which  you,  our  brave 
soldiers,  live  and  defend  the  Motherland.  I  am  therefore  not  unaware  of 
your  problems  and  difficulties  as  also  your  courage,  valour  and  service  and 
sacrifice. 

As  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces,  I  am  delighted  to  see, 
once  more,  your  bright  and  eager  countenances,  your  physical  toughness 
and  mental  robustness.  Your  discipline,  your  dedication  and  your  morale 
are  not  only  high  as  always  they  are,  in  fact,  exemplary. 

Sikkim,  as  you  all  know,  occupies  a  strategic  position  on  our  North 
Eastern  borders.  Encompassing  high  elevations  ranging  up  to  23,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  glaciers  and  passes,  this  region  poses  formidable 
challenges — both  logistical  and  natural.  This  location  calls  for  the  highest 
standards  of  toughness  and  of  alertness.  The  isolated  high  altitudes  of  the 
terrain,  which  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  vagaries  of  inclement  weather 
such  as  wind  velocity  and  heavy  rain  make  your  task  all  the  more 
daunting.  But  the  Indian  Jawan  does  not  get  daunted.  He  personifies  the 
saying:  ‘When  the  going  gets  tough,  the  tough  gets  going’. 

You  have  braved  the  weather  and  diffculties  caused  by  moutain  sickness 
and  other  related  problems  with  characteristic  cheer.  You  have  also  risen 
to  the  occasion  and  demonstrated  your  mettle  in  the  matter  of  exercising 
vigil.  The  history  of  the  Indian  Army  in  Sikkim,  as  you  all  know,  dates 
back  to  the  post-1962  era.  In  1963  our  formations  were  deployed  for  the 
effective  defence  of  the  border  between  Sikkim  and  Tibet.  The  defensive 
responsibilities  of  the  troops  stationed  here  stretch  from  North  Sikkim, 
right  up  to  the  tri-junction  between  Sikkim,  Tibet  and  Bhutan. 

All  honour  to  you  and  to  the  33  Crops  with  its  17  and  27  Mountain 
Divisions  which  have  shouldered  the  onerous  task  of  defending  India’s 
frontiers  in  this  region. 

Brave  Jawans,  the  nation  is  fully  alive  to  its  responsibility  towards 
meeting  your  needs,  amenities  and  facilities.  And  the  Government, 
therefore,  spares  no  effort  or  expense  to  provide  them.  Such  assistance  has 
been  particularly  improtant  in  the  field  of  medicare,  because  high  altitude 
pulmonary  oedema  and  cold  injuries  can  have  serious  consequences.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  this  aspect  of  your  welfare  is  being  carefully  attended  to. 
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Every  Indian  home  is  proud  of  you  and  regards  you  as  one  of  their  own. 
As  you  brave  the  chill  and  frosty  winds  here,  guarding  these  crucial 
frontiers,  the  good  wishes  of  every  Indian  family  whatever  be  its  language, 
creed  or  province,  abides  with  you. 

The  Defence  Forces  of  the  country  are  shining  examples  of  national 
integration.  You  have  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  speaking 
different  languages  and  belonging  to  different  religious  faiths.  But  in  your 
composite  personality  you  represent  here  the  very  spirit  of  free  India  — 
diverse  and  yet  united.  You  personify  India’s  determination  to  protect  its 
territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty. 

Only  last  week,  I  was  in  Ladakh,  with  your  brother  Jawans  posted  there. 
I  would  like  to  repeat  here  one  important  observation  that  I  made  there: 
While  our  Armed  Forces  are  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  best  and 
most  alert  in  the  world,  our  country  is  wedded  to  peace.  We  believe  in  the 
furtherance  of  friendly  relations  with  all  countries,  especially  our 
neighbours.  We  are  not  expansionists  who  covet  others’  territories.  We  do 
not  aspire  for  leadership  of  either  the  region  or  the  world.  We  are 
committed  to  the  solution  of  all  our  problems  with  neighbours  by  direct 
and  peaceful  negotiations.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  and  will  not 
relax  our  vigil.  Though  we  may  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  game,  others 
may  not  and  therefore  we  cannot  afford  either  to  be  complacent  or  lax  in 
our  vigil.  The  officers  and  men  in  arms  have  a  brilliant  record  of  service 
and  sacrifice.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  present  generation  to  preserve  it  and 
pass  it  to  posterity.  My  best  wishes  abide  with  you. 


Defence  Research  and  Development 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  and  to  inaugurate  this 
advanced  technology  centre  which  is  part  of  the  Integrated  Guided  Missile 
Development  Programme.  I  recall,  during  my  tenure  as  the  Defence 
Minister,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  initiate  the  indigenous  development  of 
guided  missiles  in  1983,  so  that  our  defence  forces  will  have  the  state  of 
the  art  technology  missiles  in  the  1990s.  Even  for  its  start,  Guided  Missiles 
Programme  needed  some  guidance. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  programme  is  going  apace  and  a  number  of 
successful  flight  trials  with  active  participation  of  national  R  &  D  Centres, 
private  and  public  sector  undertakings  have  taken  place.  A  novel  feature  of 
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this  programme  is  the  development  of  missiles  and  establishment  of 
production  facilities  concurrently  so  that  the  missiles  can  be  put  in  service 
as  soon  as  the  development  is  complete.  I  note  with  pleasure  that  this 
approach  has  become  a  pace-setter  and  is  being  followed  by  other 
advanced  technology  programmes  as  well.  This  approach  would  lead  to 
user  oriented  large-scale  production  as  soon  as  the  development  is 
complete.  It  is  heartening  to  note  that  the  idea  has  worked,  the  facilities  in 
the  public  sector  undertaking  have  been  established  and  also  the  orders 
from  the  users  are  in  the  pipeline  enabling  production  to  commence  from 
1990. 

In  order  to  have  reliable  launches  for  the  various  missiles,  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  integration,  check-out  and  reliability  test  facilities  in  a  single 
centre  so  that  the  systems,  software  and  hardware  from  many  work  centres 
can  undergo  rigorous  testing  before  acceptance  and  integration.  Such 
testing  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential  to  achieve  the  desired  reliability 
and  performance  criteria. 

I  note  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  this 
Centre  three  years  ago  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  in  a  short  span  of 
three  years  this  high  technology  facility  has  been  established  and  is 
working  satisfactorily.  I  congratulate  the  DRDO  and  all  other  organisa¬ 
tions  who  have  contributed  to  realise  this  Centre.  I  gather  that  this  Centre 
provides  a  home  to  the  advanced  institute  for  guidance  and  control.  I  am 
also  happy  to  see  that  faculty  members  from  academic  institutions  are 
encouraged  to  work  with  DRDO  scientists  in  this  research  centre  through 
imaginative  and  flexible  programmes.  I  am  confident  that  this  again  will  be 
the  pace-setter  for  the  integration  of  scientific  and  technological  commu¬ 
nity  and  capability  in  the  country  to  a  full  measure.  The  work  of  this 
research  centre  is  a  vital  one.  It  must  transfer  science  and  engineering  to 
exploitable  opportunities.  Thus,  this  centre  will  be  used  by  scientists, 
technologists  and  production  engineers.  This  will  be,  in  a  sense,  a  meeting 
place  of  high  technology.  We  need  many  more  such  meeting  places  so  that 
our  dependence  of  critical  technology  on  other  countries  is  reduced  and 
our  capability  to  work  effectively  is  enhanced.  This  will  also  decrease  the 
chances  of  failure,  poor  performance  and  delay  in  technology  transfer.  I 
call  upon  our  academic  institutions  to  respond  to  this  opportunity 
pioneered  by  the  Defence  Research  and  Development  Organisation  by 
participating  fully  in  its  research  activities.  Only  with  such  collaboration 
and  co-operation,  our  nation’s  defence  &  development  can  march  together. 

I  note  that  this  Centre  will  transfer  vital  technology  on  composite 
products  for  large-scale  production  through  a  joint  sector  venture.  May  be 
as  technology  develops  and  many  systems  come  in,  you  may  have  to 
consider  many  such  centres  which  work  for  defence  and  other  civilian 
areas  as  well.  These  play  the  role  of  technology  parks  seen  in  other 
countries. 
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I  wish  all  success  to  the  scientists,  engineers  and  all  the  workers  of 
DRDO  who  man  this  Centre  which,  I  am  sure,  will  blossom  into  an 
institution  of  excellence. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  Cernte. 


In  Righteousness  Lies  Victory 


On  the  historic  occasion  of  your  215th  Raising  Day,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  greet  you,  the  members  of  my  Bodyguard. 

Yours  is  indeed  a  noble  lineage,  sanctified  by  deeds  of  valour  through 
the  ages  and  which  you  will,  by  your  steadfast  dedication  to  your  creed  as 
soldiers,  continue  to  enhance  and  perpetuate  for  posterity. 

Being  the  only  unit  in  the  world  fully  trained  as  horsemen,  as  para 
troopers  and  as  tankmen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  as  the  President  to 
have  such  a  fine  body  of  men  as  my  personal  Bodyguard.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  smart  turnout  and  soldierly  bearing  displayed  today.  I 
commend  the  standard  of  drill  displayed  by  you  both  in  respect  of  men  and 
horses. 

May  you  remain  selflessly  devoted  to  a  soldier’s  oath,  unflinching, 
unbending  and  undaunted,  for  you  symbolise  the  spirit  of  our  nation 
seeking  its  destiny. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  see  you  drawn  up  before  me,  resplendent  in  your 
confidence.  To  you  then,  I  present  with  pleasure,  this  Silver  Trumpet  and 
Trumpet  Banner.  May  its  clarion  call  spur  you  to  greater  achievements,  for 
you  will  be  invincible  when  guided  by  the  immortal  words: 

Yatho  dharmah  tatho  jay  ah 
‘In  Righteousness  Lies  Victory’. 


Address  to  the  Bodyguard,  New  Delhi,  24  October  1988 


Soaring  High 


It  gives  me  immense  pleasure  to  be  amidst  you  at  this  impressive  parade. 
I  extend  my  felicitations  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  and  to  the  Air  Force 
on  the  smart  turnout  and  the  impeccable,  well  co-ordinated  and  precise 
drill  movements  displayed  today. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  present  Squadron  Standards 
to  17  Squadron  and  104  Helicopter  Unit.  Both  the  units  have  earned  this 
honour  by  virtue  of  their  good  record  in  the  service  of  the  nation  and 
selfless  devotion  to  duty. 

y 

Ever  since  it  was  formed  in  October  1951,  17  Squadron  known  as 
“Golden  Arrows”  has  been  moving  from  strength  to  strength.  Equipped 
with  the  well-known  World  War  II  Vintage  Harvard  aircraft,  the  Squadron 
was  assigned  the  tactical  reconnaissance  role.  It  therefore  graduated  to  the 
versatile  Vampire  aircraft,  the  first  Jet  fighter  to  take  to  the  Indian  skies 
and  later  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  indian  Air  Force  Squadron 
to  be  equipped  with  the  formidable  Hunter  aircraft  in  late  fifties. 

The  Squadron  has,  over  the  years,  flown  four  types  of  aircraft  and  is 
currently  operating  the  supersonic  Mig-21  “Trishul”  aircraft.  As  Defence 
Minister,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  of  its  many  achievements, 
including  the  well-known  operations  in  all  campaigns  starting  from 
‘Operation  Vijay’  for  the  liberation  of  Goa  in  1961  to  Indo-Pak  conflicts  of 
1965  and  1971.  I  recall  with  pleasure  today  that  for  their  acts  of  gallantry, 
the  Squadron  personnel  have  been  awarded  two  Vir  Chakras,  two  Vayu 
Sena  Medals  and  two  Shaurya  Chakras.  In  recognition  of  its  meritorious 
services,  the  Squadron  has  been  awarded  the  Squadron  crest  with  a 
befitting  motto  W-MH’  taken  from  the  Rig  Veda ;  it  means  ‘ever 

rising  skywards’. 

The  104  Helicopter  Unit,  known  as  “First  of  the  Choppers”,  too  has  an 
enviable  record  of  selfless  devotion  to  duty  and  dedicated  service  both 
during  operations  and  during  peacetime  for  humanitarian  causes.  This  Unit 
has  operated  in  the  most  trying  and  hazardous  conditions  and  has 
contributed  immensely  to  the  development  of  Helicopter  operations  not 
only  in  the  IAF  but  also  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  has  taken  part 
practically  in  all  operations  starting  from  Sino-Indian  conflict  in  1962,  to 
the  Indo-Pak  wars  of  1965  and  1971.  Apart  from  these  operations,  this 
Unit  was  also  engaged  in  operations  in  Sri  Lanka  during  1957  and  1971 
where  it  acquitted  itself  with  distinction.  True  to  its  motto  “A  Friend  to 
those  in  Distress”  it  has  participated  in  numerous  flood  relief  operations 
and  earned  the  distinction  of  being  referred  to  as  the  “Harbingers  of  Life”. 


Address  at  the  Standard  presentation  ceremony  to  the  17  Squadron  and  the  104  Helicopter 
Unit.  AF,  Delhi,  8  November  1988 
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The  personnel  of  this  Unit  have  earned  as  many  as  thirty  honours  and 
awards  for  distinguished  service  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  history  of  both  these  Squadrons,  like  other  establishments  of  the 
Indian  Air  Force,  is  replete  with  acts  of  valour  and  sacrifice.  Their 
professional  competence,  dedication  to  duty  and  achievements,  are  a 
matter  of  pride  not  only  for  the  Indian  Air  Force  but  for  the  entire  nation. 

Our  country  is  firmly  committed  to  peace  and  to  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  issues.  We  stand  for  peaceful  coexistence  in  the  world  and  for  friendly 
relations  particularly  with  our  neighbours.  Nevertheless  should  there  ever 
be  a  threat  to  our  territorial  integrity  and  national  unity,  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  not  be  found  wanting  when  called  upon  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  Indian  Air  Force  has  grown  from  strength  to  strength  over  the  years 
and  its  contribution  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  country  has  been  truly 
commendable.  The  role  played  by  it  in  aid  of  civil  power  at  the  time  of 
national  crisis  and  calamities  has  been  even  more  impressive.  I  urge  all  of 
you  present  at  this  parade  and  those  working  elsewhere  in  the  IAF  to 
continue  the  good  work  and  to  improve  on  your  past  performance  by 
keeping  abreast  of  the  rapid  growth  and  advancement  in  aviation  tech¬ 
nology. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  a  grateful  nation  is  behind  you  in 
all  your  endeavours.  I  once  again  wish  you  all  and  your  near  and  dear  ones 
the  very  best  in  life. 


Glorious  Years  of  Service 


JL  felicitate  you  on  this  historic  occasion  of  presentation  of  Colours  and 
for  the  very  excellent  standard  of  turnout,  drill  and  discipline  displayed  by 
you.  I  carry  fond  memories  of  my  brief  visit  to  your  Centre  in  1984  and 
today  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  amongst  you  once  again. 

Colours  have  been  presented  to  various  regiments  in  the  Army.  In  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  you  are  the  first  amongst  the  three  Sappers  to  be 
presented  this  honour.  Your  history  is  185  years  old  since  your  raising  as 
Bengal  Pioneers.  Your  record  is  replete  with  honour,  sacrifice,  bravery  and 
perseverance. 

In  present  times  the  Bengal  Sappers  have  been  in  the  forefront 
contributing  combat  engineering  skills  in  changing  battle  conditions  and  a 
high-technology  environment.  Although  your  first  battle  honour  was  earned 
by  you  in  1826,  it  is  for  your  exploits  and  sacrifices  during  the  battle  of 
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Ghazni  in  1839  that  you  are  well-known  and  your  beautiful  memorial  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  this  heritage. 

The  Bengal  Sappers  have  contributed  substantially  in  both  World  Wars. 
They  have  also  played  their  part  in  the  success  of  the  post-Independence 
wars,  particularly  in  the  liberation  of  Bangladesh.  Very  recently  the  Bengal 
Sappers  have  been  working  tirelessly  both  in  Siachen  and  Sri  Lanka.  The 
work  in  Sri  Lanka  concerns  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction,  an  assign¬ 
ment  unusual  in  its  content. 

True  to  your  motto  ‘Sarvatra’  you  have  rendered  yeoman  service  as  aid 
to  Civil  Administration  during  floods,  in  natural  calamities,  in  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  and  manning  of  essential  services  including  the  Oil 
Refinery  in  Assam.  In  the  field  of  sports  and  adventure,  I  find  you  have 
achieved  very  high  standards.  I  believe  mountaineering  has  its  home  in  the 
Bengal  Sappers.  A  number  of  sportsmen  belonging  to  this  Group  have 
excelled  themselves  both  at  the  national  and  international  level. 

I  am  also  happy  to  find  that  in  the  Bengal  Sappers  men  hailing  from 
different  States  and  cultural  background  are  well-knit  and  integrated, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  training  and  welfare  measures. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  these  fine  achievements,  devotion  to  duty  and 
untiring  pursuit  of  excellence  that  you  are  receiving  the  Colours,  You  have 
already  lived  up  to  your  own  motto  and  you  fully  deserve  this  honour.  On 
this  occasion,  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  all  ranks  and  their  families  of  the 
Bengal  Engineering  Group  and  Centre.  I  find  that  a  number  of  old 
veterans  of  the  Bengal  Sappers  including  some  from  abroad  are  here 
today.  It  speaks  so  much  of  your  esprit  de  corps.  I  am  sure  that  with  your 
background  you  will  continue  to  strive  and  achieve  even  greater  glory  in 
the  years  to  come. 


Serving  the  Nation 


It  gives  me  immense  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  the  historic  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Guidon  to  your  Regiment.  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  excellent  parade.  The  smart  turnout  and  exemplary  drill,  executed  with 
precision,  is  indicative  of  your  high  morale. 

A  Guidon  is  a  symbol  of  the  collective  spirit  of  the  Armoured  Regiment 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  for  those  who  serve  under  it.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  everything  that  is  noble  and  honourable.  An  honour  such 
as  this  is  a  momentous  event  in  the  history  of  the  Regiment,  it  assumes 
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even  greater  significance  where  the  Third  Cavalry  is  concerned,  being  one 
of  the  older  Regiments  of  the  Armoured  Corps  with  its  lineage  dating  as 
far  back  as  1841. 

The  Third  Cavalry  has  a  long  and  illustrious  record  of  sacrifice  and 
service  to  the  nation.  It  has  proved  its  mettle  both  before  and  after 
Independence  which  has  earned  it  wide  acclaim  both  in  India  and  abroad. 

Your  performance  in  the  Indo-Pak  Wars  of  1965  and  1971  was 
commendable.  Your  bold  action  in  September  1965  which  blunted  the 
enemy  offensive  in  the  Khem  Karan  sector  has  gone  down  in  the  annals  of 
military  history  as  an  outstanding  action.  Your  successful  launching  of  an 
offensive  in  the  Shehjra  bulge  in  1971  set  the  pace  for  a  greater  victory. 
Rigorous  training  during  peace  and  daring  feats  during  operations  helped 
the  Regiment  perform  deeds  that  do  us  all  proud  as  a  nation. 

The  Guidon  has  been  well  earned  by  your  Regiment.  In  recognition  of 
the  meritorious  service  rendered  by  you,  1  take  pride  in  presenting  the 
Guidon  to  you.  I  am  sure  that  the  Regiment  will  forever  guard  the  honour 
thus  bestowed  and  give  an  equally  glorifying  account  of  itself  whenever 
called  upon  in  the  service  of  our  country. 

As  a  nation  we  are  deeply  committed  to  maintaining  global  peace  and 
goodwill.  We  must  nevertheless  be  prepared  to  face  any  contingency 
keeping  the  international  situation  in  mind.  To  this  end,  the  sacrifice 
required  of  you  and  the  challenges  to  be  faced  will  be  much  greater.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  you  shall  maintain  the  undying  tradition  of  honour  and 
courage  and  ever  keep  the  Guidon  aloft.  We  are  proud  of  our  Armed 
forces  which  are  highly  motivated  and  well  equipped  and  amongst  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  your  indomitable  spirit  and  dedication  to  duty  that 
ensure  the  integrity  of  our  nation. 

I  wish  the  Regiment  all  good  fortune  and  the  very  best  in  the  years  to 
come.  May  you  continue  to  achieve  greater  and  ever  greater  glory. 


India’s  Maritime  Power 


i,  consider  it  an  honour  and  privilege  to  review  the  Indian  Naval  Fleet 
this  morning.  The  President’s  Review  of  the  Fleet,  traditionally  held  once 
in  five  years,  is  an  occasion  for  the  nation  to  take  stock  of  her  maritime 
commitments  as  well  as  her  maritime  capabilities. 

India  is  a  maritime  nation.  Our  prosperity  and  progress  are  closely 
linked  to  our  ability  to  use  the  seas  around  us  to  our  advantage.  Almost  all 
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of  India’s  trade,  amounting  to  over  Rs.  40,000  crore  a  year,  travel  over  the 
seas.  The  security  of  our  sea  lanes  to  the  Gulf,  to  the  Red  Sea,  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  the  Malacca  Straits  are  of  vital  concern  to  us. 

India  has  one  of  the  largest  Exclusive  Economic  Zones  in  the  world. 
Our  EEZ  measure  over  two  million  square  kilometres.  We  have  only  just 
begun  to  tap  the  vast  resources  of  our  EEZ.  But  even  now,  70  per  cent  of 
our  oil  and  80  per  cent  of  our  natural  gas  come  from  the  sea. 

Fishing  is  of  great  importance  to  India.  Improvement  of  our  nutritional 
standards  through  larger  intake  of  protein  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  our  ability  to  expand  our  fishing  catch.  We  have  only  recently  ventured 
into  the  area  of  deep  sea  fishing  and  we  have  to  make  rapid  strides  in  this 
important  field. 

Man  no  longer  uses  just  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  he  used  to  do  in  the 
past.  Technological  advances  now  permit  us  to  mine  the  deep  seabed  for 
minerals  that  are  rapidly  depleting  on  land.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to 
us  that  India  is  the  only  developing  country  which  has  been  accorded  the 
'pioneer  investor’  status  in  deep  seabed  mining  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  In  fact,  we  are  the  only  country  so  far 
to  have  been  allotted  a  specific  site  in  the  high  seas  for  mining. 

After  half  a  millennium  of  neglect,  India,  following  the  attainment  of 
Independence,  is  undergoing  a  maritime  renaissance.  We  are  once  again 
discovering  our  maritime  roots.  Many  of  us  have  only  begun  to  realise 
recently  that  in  the  ancient  days  Indians  were  one  of  the  greatest  seafaring 
peoples  of  the  world.  Our  ships  and  mariners  had  travelled  over  the  ocean 
to  West  Asia,  East  Africa  and  South-East  Asia  a  thousand  years  ago 
before  the  first  Europeans  undertook  oceanic  voyages.  Later,  we  neglected 
our  maritime  security  and  we  paid  a  very  heavy  price  for  it  through  loss  of 
political  and  economic  freedom.  We  should  never  let  that  happen  again. 

The  two  aircraft-carriers,  Viraat  and  Vikrant,  and  the  large  number  of 
destroyers,  frigates,  smaller  ships  and  submarines  that  are  anchored  in 
gleaming  columns  in  front  of  us  are  a  happy  affirmation  that  the  maritime 
neglect  of  our  pre-Independence  days  is  over.  We  are  on  our  way,  once 
again,  to  take  our  rightful  place  among  the  maritime  nations.  The  presence 
of  the  ships  from  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Merchant  Navy  symbolises  the 
unity  of  India’s  maritime  power.  Close  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
among  all  maritime  agencies  of  India  is  vital  for  the  nation’s  voyage 
forward  to  progress  and  prosperity. 

I  extend  my  good  wishes  to  all  officers  and  men  of  the  Indian  Navy,  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Merchant  Navy. 
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India  and  China 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  you  as  the  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

The  relationship  between  our  two  countries  is  a  time-honoured  one.  Our 
two  peoples  began  a  constructive  interaction  over  two  thousand  years  ago 
and  our  two  cultures  have  mutually  enriched  each  other.  Today,  our  two 
nations  share  similar  goals  in  the  development  and  modernisation  of  our 
economies. 

As  the  two  largest  nations  in  Asia,  and  as  close  neighbours,  India  and 
China  have  much  to  benefit  from  mutual  friendship  and  co-operation. 
Friendship  between  India  and  China  is  vital  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  stability  in  our  region  and  for  the  well-being  of  our  two  peoples. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  relationship  in  modern  times  has  been  provided 
by  the  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence  jointly  initiated  by  India  and 
China  over  three  decades  ago.  These  guiding  principles  continue  to  sustain 
the  Government  and  people  of  India  in  their  efforts  to  settle  the  few  issues 
that  are  outstanding  between  our  two  countries  through  peaceful 
negotiations  and  to  secure  the  prospects  of  our  closer  co-operation  in 

various  fields. 

I  thank  you  for  conveying  to  me  and  to  the  people  of  India  the  cordial 
greetings  and  best  wishes  of  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Li  Xiannian,  President 
of  People’s  Republic  of  China.  I  warmly  reciprocate  these  sentiments. 
Please  convey  my  warm  regards  and  good  wishes  to  His  Excellency, 
Mr.  Li  Xiannian,  and  through  him  to  the  people  of  China. 

I  wish  your  Excellency  and  members  of  your  family  a  pleasant  and 
rewarding  stay  in  our  country  and  every  success  in  your  new  assignment.  It 
is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  relations  between  India  and  China  will  be 
strengthened  during  your  tenure  of  office  in  India.  I  would  like  to  assure 
your  Excellency  that  we  will  endeavour  to  extend  to  you  our  full  support 
and  co-operation  in  improving  and  developing  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 


Speech  while  accepting  the  credentials  from  Mr  Tu  Guowei,  Ambassador-designate  of  China 
to  India,  New  Delhi,  31  July  1987 


India  and  France 


It  gives  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  as  the  Ambassador  of  France 
to  India. 

India  and  France  share  the  same  political,  social  and  moral  values.  The 
contacts  between  the  peoples  of  our  two  countries  date  back  to  several 
centuries  and  the  common  basic  approach  to  human  problems  highlights 
our  basic  values.  The  commitment  of  our  two  nations  to  democracy  and 
human  rights  has  only  strengthened  with  the  passing  years  and  has  helped 
us  in  viewing  the  problems  the  world  over  in  similar  light. 

Indo-French  relations  have  developed  and  strengthened  successfully, 
ever  since  we  achieved  our  Independence  four  decades  back.  We  have 
received  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  French  Government  in 
solving  our  problems — both  political  and  economic.  I  would  like  to  place 
on  record  our  appreciation  for  French  assistance  in  various  fields. 

Over  the  last  four  decades,  the  conflicting  demands  of  arms  race  and 
development,  on  the  scarce  resources  has  accentuated.  We  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  paradox — while  several  million  of  the  world’s  population  live  in 
abject  poverty,  billions  are  squandered  away  by  others  in  building  up 
nuclear  arsenals  of  mind-boggling  dimensions.  The  recent  conference  in 
New  York  on  Disarmament  and  Development  addressed  itself  to  this 
problem  and  one  only  hopes  that  sanity  will  prevail  and  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  conference  taken  note  of.  There  has  been  some 
progress  in  the  arms  control  talks  between  the  super  powers  and  India 
welcomes  the  recent  moves  towards  an  agreement  on  medium  and  short 
range  nuclear  weapons. 

South  Africa  continues  to  be  a  festering  wound  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Despite  universal  condemnation  the  odious  apartheid  regime  in  South 
Africa  persists  with  its  arrogant  intransigence.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  nations  subscribe  to  the  view  that  only  comprehensive  mandatory 
sanctions  will  bring  the  racist  regime  to  its  senses. 

The  elected  Government  of  Fiji  has  recently  been  toppled  by  that 
country’s  army.  We  do  not  recognise  the  ouster  of  the  legitimate 
Government  by  the  military  coup.  We  look  forward  to  the  early 
restoration  of  the  Government  duly  elected  by  the  people. 

I  am  extemely  happy  to  note  that  the  Festival  of  France  would  be 
inaugurated  in  India  in  November,  1988.  The  people  of  India  look  forward 
keenly  to  this  event  which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  France’s  past  and  present. 

Excellency,  during  your  tenure  here  you  will  have  many  occasions  to 
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visit  different  regions  of  our  country  and  witness  for  yourself  our  recent 
achievements  as  well  as  our  plans  for  the  future.  I  am  confident  that 
during  your  tenure  here  the  friendly  relations  between  India  and  France 
will  be  further  strengthened. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity,  Excellency,  to  convey  my  personal  regards 
and  best  wishes  to  the  President  of  France.  Kindly  also  convey  my  best 
wishes  to  the  Government  and  people  of  France.  I  also  wish  you  and 
your  family  a  very  pleasant  stay  in  India. 


India  and  Bhutan 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  today  as  the  Ambassador  of  Bhutan,  a 
country  with  which  India  has  the  closest  of  relations. 

Your  Excellency  is  not  new  to  India.  You  had  a  long  association,  in 
various  capacities,  in  cementing  the  very  warm  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

Bhutan  and  India  have  traditionally  enjoyed  a  constructive  and  friendly 
relationship  and  the  roots  of  this  go  back  to  several  centuries  in  our 
political  and  economic  contacts,  shared  historical  traditions,  the  reality  of 
our  geography  and  the  common  spiritual  heritage  which  gives  substance 
to  our  relationship.  We  are  not  just  neighbours  but  also  friends  with 
shared  concerns  and  common  perceptions.  Your  Excellency,  we  have  had 
the  privilege  of  welcoming  His  Majesty  in  India  on  various  occasions,  the 
last  time  for  the  SAARC  Summit  held  in  Bangalore  in  November  last 
year.  Our  Prime  Minister  visited  Bhutan  in  September  1985.  These 
meetings  have  gone  a  long  way  in  further  strengthening  the  already 
existing  close  ties  between  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  our  two 
countries,  based  on  mutual  understanding  of  each  other’s  aspirations  and 
interests. 

Under  the  enlightened  leadership  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  Bhutan  has 
made  impressive  strides  in  its  all-round  development.  We  marvel  at  the 
manner  Bhutan  has  been  able  to  combine  the  new  with  the  old;  in  other 
words  to  modernise  without  losing  her  ancient  culture  and  unique 
identity. 

India  has  throughout  felt  privileged  to  be  a  partner  in  Bhutan’s 
multifaceted  development,  be  it  hydro-electric  projects,  education, 
communications  or  many  other  endeavours.  It  is  our  hope  that  as  in  the 
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past  the  future  will  also  see  intensive  Indo-Bhutan  co-operation.  Bhutan 
has  now  launched  its  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan.  India  looks  forward  to 
participating  in  it. 

The  third  SAARC  Summit  will  shortly  be  taking  place  in  Kathmandu 
which  will  give  our  leaders  another  opportunity  to  meet  and  exchange 
ideas.  SAARC  is  a  unique  forum  for  sharing  the  resources  of  our  region 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  member  countries.  It  is  an  extension  of  the 
friendship  that  already  exists  between  Bhutan  and  India.  We  hope  this 
forum  will  serve  to  further  co-ordinate  our  mutual  efforts  at  co-operation. 

Your  Excellency,  I  wish  to  express  my  happiness  once  again  at  your 
appointment  as  your  country’s  Ambassador  to  India.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  shall  play  a  vital  role  in  furthering  the  deep  and  intense  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  I  request  Your  Excellency  to  convey  my  warm 
greetings  and  personal  regards  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


India  and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  as  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  India.  Yours  is  a  country  we  hold  in  very 
high  regard  and  with  whom  we  have  a  long  tradition  of  friendship  and 
goodwill. 

Historical  links  between  India  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  go 
back  200  years  and  more,  when  German  scholarship  opened  up  Indian 
civilisation  to  Europe.  The  basis  of  the  continuing  warmth  and  friendship 
that  characterises  our  relations  has  been  influenced,  in  large  measure,  by 
the  deep  and  abiding  interest  the  two  nations  have  shared  in  each  other’s 
cultural  tradition  and  accomplishments.  In  addition  there  have  been  the 
shared  and  common  values  of  respect  for  democracy,  individual  freedom, 
human  dignity  and  a  search  for  peace.  We  in  India  have  valued  your 
support  to  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  detente  and  to  the  efforts  towards 
nuclear  disarmament.  I  trust  we  can  look  forward  to  co-operation  in 
supporting  these  larger  values  that  govern  international  relations  and 
conduct. 

Bilateral  co-operation  between  our  two  countries  has  grown  and  has 
extended  to  areas  beyond  the  traditional  to  include  science,  environment 
and  technology  transfers  in  key  areas  of  our  economic  development.  The 
assistance  provided  by  your  country  has  helped  us  in  our  tasks  of  economic 
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development  in  areas  that  have  directly  benefited  our  people.  This  process 
has  also  afforded  the  industry  of  the  FRG  opportunity  to  invest  in  India 
and  contribute  to  increased  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Technogerma  Exhibition  scheduled  for  March  next  year  would  be  a 
welcome  manifestation  symbolising  co-operation  in  trade  and  industry  and 
highlighting  the  potential  for  its  growth  in  the  future. 

Mr  Ambassador,  having  already  served  here  before,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  India  you  are  particularly  well  equipped  to  make  your 
special  contribution  to  further  strengthening  the  political,  economic  and 
cultural  relations  between  India  and  the  FRG.  I  am  confident  that  your 
tenure  will  afford  you  an  opportunity,  not  only  to  see  for  yourself  the 
progress  that  India  has  made  since  you  were  last  here,  but  also  to  be  part 
of  our  great  national  effort  in  building  the  economy  and  the  social  system 
for  the  benefit  of  our  people. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  a  happy  and  successful  tenure  in 
India.  I  assure  you  of  my  Government’s  co-operation  in  furthering  India’s 
relations  with  the  FRG.  I  also  wish  to  convey  through  you,  my  best  wishes 
to  H.E.  the  President,  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  for  their  well-being  and  prosperity. 


Friendly  Ties  with  Neighbours 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  President  and  Mrs  Jayewardene 
once  again  to  our  country.  Excellency,  you  are  no  stranger  to  India.  Your 
associations  with  this  country  are  of  long  standing  and,  in  fact,  pre-date  the 
independence  of  our  two  countries.  But  your  kind  visit  this  time,  as  the 
Chief  Guest  on  our  Republic  Day  Ceremonies  is  historic  and  signifies  the 
growing  closeness  in  our  relations. 

Excellency,  Republic  Day  is  an  important  event  in  our  national  calendar. 
It  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  the  entire  people  of  India,  irrespective  of  caste, 
creed,  religion  or  language.  While  there  are  several  sectional  fairs  and 
festivals  in  India,  Republic  Day  is  the  one  universally  celebrated  by  every 
one  and  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  we  ushered  in  a  secular  democratic  Constitution 
for  India  guaranteeing  to  our  citizens  the  equal  protection  of  law  and  the 
right  to  seek  fulfilment  of  their  religious,  educational,  cultural  and 
linguistic  aspirations.  This  has  enabled  us  to  forge  our  unity  and  foster  a 
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feeling  of  participation  by  all  sections  irrespective  of  community,  religion 
or  language. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  pulls  and  pressures  within  the  country. 
They  are  inevitable  in  any  plural  society.  Besides,  there  are  forces  both 
from  within  and  outside  the  country  which  have  been  working  to  disrupt 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  our  country.  In  spite  of  all  these,  India’s  unity 
remains  firmly  rooted  in  the  bedrock  of  popular  will  and  commitments  to 
principles  of  the  Republic.  Unity  in  diversity  is  the  strength  of  this  country. 

We  in  India  recognise  that  our  friends  in  Sri  Lanka  share  many  of  the 
ideals  we  hold  dear,  the  ideals  of  peace  and  democracy.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  growing  concern  and  sadness  that  we  witnessed  the  last  four  years  of 
ethnic  strife  in  your  country,  with  which  we  have  ancient  ties  of  history 
and  culture.  The  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Agreement  offers  a  lasting  political 
solution  to  the  ethnic  problem.  The  Agreement,  acknowledging  as  it  does 
that  Sri  Lanka  is  a  multi-ethnic,  multi-linguistic  plural  society  in  which  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  identity  of  each  group  has  to  be  carefully  nurtured, 
offers  to  all  ethnic  communities  an  opportunity  to  play  their  due  role  in  the 
life  of  the  country.  The  Agreement  is  a  reiteration  of  India’s  commitment 
to  the  unity,  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  Sri  Lanka. 

An  Agreement  which  seeks  to  provide  for  a  new  structure  intended  to 
redress  long  standing  grievances  in  a  peaceful  manner  cannot  but  be 
unwelcome  to  extreme  elements  and  chauvinistic  sentiments  of  all  hues  and 
colours.  It  would  have  been  unrealistic  to  expect  the  Agreement  to  be 
implemented  without  impediments.  What  is  needed  is  an  unwavering 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  the  Agreement  and  positive  action  by  all 
concerned  to  ensure  that  the  Agreement  is  fully  implemented. 

The  Indian  Peace  Keeping  Force  (IPKF)  went  to  Sri  Lanka  to  assist  in 
the  smooth  implementation  of  the  Accord.  It  is  facing  a  challenging  task. 
In  its  anxiety  to  minimise  hardships  to  the  civilian  population,  the  IPKF 
has  suffered  casualties.  Nevertheless,  the  Force  will  carry  out  its  mandate 
undaunted  by  the  vicissitudes  they  face.  The  IPKF  deserves  our  warmest 
appreciation  and  praise  for  their  dedicated  service. 

Our  bilateral  relations  are  also  entering  a  new  phase  of  vigour  and 
substance.  We  recognise  each  other’s  interests  and  remain  sensitive  to  each 
other’s  concerns. 

As  founder-members  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  we  shall  continue 
our  adherence  to  the  noble  principles  of  the  Movement.  Together  we  shall 
strive  for  peace  in  the  region  and  in  the  World. 

Excellency,  on  this  occasion  let  us  once  again  rededicate  ourselves  to 
working  together  to  build  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future  for  our 
peoples. 


India  and  Nepal 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal  in  India. 

The  historically  conflict-free  relations  between  our  two  countries  have 
been  based  on  a  close  cultural  inter  action  between  our  peoples,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  commonality  of  shared  cultural  values  and  ethnic  ties.  It  is  on 
this  sound  foundation  that  we  in  India  have  based  our  relations  with  Nepal 
and  have  been  endeavouring  to  impart  new  dimensions  to  the  historical 
relations. 

India  has  been  privileged  to  participate  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
development  of  Nepal,  and  has  taken  pride  in  the  assistance  which  it  has 
been  able  to  render  in  fields  like  water  resources,  education,  transport, 
communications  and  medicine.  It  will  be  our  constant  aim  to  further 
intensify  and  diversify  Indo-Nepal  economic  co-operation. 

The  political  tenor  of  our  relations  has  been  maintained  by  the  common 
belief  in  the  principles  of  non-alignment  and  peaceful  coexistence.  A  frank 
and  uninterrupted  tradition  of  political  dialogue  between  leaders  of  our 
two  countries  has  enabled  us  to  promote  closer  co-operation  and  to 
understand  the  national  aspirations  and  sensitivities  of  each  other. 

The  third  SAARC  Summit  in  Kathmandu  underlined  the  efforts  of 
South  Asian  countries  to  create  and  develop  a  unique  forum  for  sharing 
the  resources  of  our  region  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  member 
countries.  India  has  appreciated  Nepal’s  active  role  in  this  organisation, 
which  is  also  emphasised  by  its  current  chairmanship.  We  hope  that 
SAARC  will  continue  to  help  in  furthering  regional  co-operation  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enrich  bilateral  relations. 

May  I,  Excellency,  reiterate  my  happiness  at  your  appointment  as  your 
country’s  Ambassador  to  India  and  also  as  Nepal’s  first  lady  Ambassador. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  play  an  active  role  in  promoting  the  close 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  I  would  also  like  to  assure  Your 
Excellency  of  my  Government’s  co-operation  in  the  discharge  of  your 
important  mission.  May  I  wish  Your  Excellency  a  happy  and  fruitful  tenure 
in  India. 
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Furthering  Indo- Afghan  Friendship 


It  is  with  great  pleasure,  Excellency,  that  we  extend  to  you  a  warm  and 
cordial  welcome  to  India.  We  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  your  visit 
not  only  because  it  will  enable  us  to  have  a  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of 
views  on  the  emerging  situation  in  Afghanistan  and  in  the  region  but  also 
because  of  the  abiding  and  multifaceted  ties  of  friendship  which  have  been 
shared  for  centuries  by  our  two  countries  and  peoples. 

Indo-Afghan  links  go  back  to  antiquity.  There  is  much  that  is  common 
between  our  two  peoples  in  terms  of  a  similar  cultural  heritage,  cuisine, 
language,  value  systems,  and  in  several  other  fields.  It  can  truly  be  said 
that  the  Afghans  and  the  Indians  are  in  fact,  brothers  and  no  strangers. 
This  is  amply  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  love  and  affection  bestowed 
upon  our  nationals  in  your  country  but  also  by  the  fact  that  as  many  as 
40,000  people  of  Indian  origin  have  been  assimilated  in  Afghanistan  and 
are  proud  to  be  Afghan  nationals.  They  are  a  happy  and  well  adjusted 
community  not  discriminated  against  in  any  manner  but  enjoying  the  same 
rights  and  obligations  as  any  other  Afghan  citizen.  They  are  a  visible 
example  of  our  close  bonds. 

It  is  thus  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  that  over  the  last  several  decades, 
these  age-old  links  have  been  further  cemented  through  a  warm  and 
friendly  political  relationship  and  increasing  economic,  commercial  and 
cultural  exchanges.  Notwithstanding  the  various  political  vicissitudes  and 
upheavals  in  the  region,  Indo-Afghan  friendship  has  been  constant.  We  are 
confident  that  it  will  not  only  continue  to  remain  so  in  the  years  to  come 
but  in  fact  would  be  further  consolidated. 

Your  visit  is  taking  place  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of 
Afghanistan  and  indeed  in  that  of  the  region.  It  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  sit  together  for  exchange  of  ideas  and  analysis  of  the  situation  in  depth 
particularly  in  the  context  of  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  the 
impending  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops.  India  and  Afghanistan  desire  peace 
and  stability  in  the  area,  are  averse  to  foreign  intervention  and  are  keen  to 
co-operate  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objectives.  Your  Excellency’s  visit 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  realisation  of  these  aspirations. 

The  Geneva  Accords  signed  last  month  open  up  the  possibility  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  normalcy  in  the  region.  We  have  welcomed  these 
Accords  which  we  regard  as  truly  historic.  If  sincerely  implemented,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  help  attain  their  end  objective.  India,  as  a 
country  in  the  region,  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the  developments  in 
Afghanistan  in  the  last  several  years.  We  hope  that  the  Geneva  Accords 
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would  remove  any  excuse  for  the  induction  of  sophisticated  weapons  into 
the  region  particulary  the  supply  of  lethal  weapons  to  Pakistan  which  can 
be  used  against  us. 

We  are  confident  that  Afghanistan  will  tide  over  this  difficult  phase 
speedily  and  enter  an  era  of  all-round  progress. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  Afghan  refugees  have  now  an 
additional  incentive  to  return  to  their  homeland  and  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  vital  but  difficult  task  of 
national  reconstruction.  I  would  like  to  assure  Your  Excellency,  that  we,  in 
India,  are  prepared  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  brothers  in 
Afghanistan,  to  help  them  in  every  possible  manner  within  our  modest 
means,  in  the  arduous  task  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 

Ever  since  Independence,  we  have  consciously,  as  a  matter  of  policy 
sought  to  participate  in  economic  and  industrial  co-operation  programmes 
directed  towards  the  benefit  of  the  common  man  in  Afghanistan.  The 
Indira  Gandhi  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  the  Industrial  Estate  Project  in 
Kabul  have  become  symbols  of  our  joint  endeavours.  There  are  several 
Indian  experts  in  Afghanistan  in  diverse  fields  and  we  have  encouraged 
Afghan  students  and  trainees  to  visit  India  for  higher  education  and  for 
upgrading  their  skills.  We  look  forward  to  continue  such  co-operation 
programmes  particularly  in  fields  such  as  small-scale  industry,  agriculture, 
public  health,  education,  culture,  etc. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  it  is  for  the  Afghan  people  themselves  to 
determine  their  destiny  free  from  all  foreign  interference.  We  have 
followed  with  great  interest  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  you,  Mr 
President,  to  evolve  a  national  consensus  for  peace  and  stability  in 
Afghanistan.  You  have,  Mr  President,  already  offered  to  form  a  broad- 
based  coalition  government.  We  look  forward  to  these  efforts  ushering  in 
an  era  of  peace  and  progress  for  the  friendly  people  of  Afghanistan.  We 
also  hope  that  in  the  coming  weeks  and  months,  as  the  Geneva  Accords 
are  under  implementation,  all  concerned  parties  will  respect  the  principle 
of  non-interference  enshrined  in  the  Accords. 

As  you  are  aware.  Excellency,  we,  in  India,  would  like  to  see  friendly 
Afghanistan  as  a  strong,  stable  and  non-aligned  State,  whose  independence 
is  never  in  jeopardy  This  is  possible  only  if  the  Geneva  Accords  are 
properly  implemented  and  the  process  of  consolidation  of  national  unity  is 
carried  forward.  You  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  in  this  direction. 
We  wish  you  all  success  in  your  endeavours  and  recognise  that  the  process 
of  national  reconciliation  can  only  be  brought  to  its  logical  culmination  by 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  themselves.  This  is  not  something  which  can  be 
or  should  be  imposed  from  without.  We  are  confident  that  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  will  show  courage  and  political  wisdom  to  bring  about  a 
genuine  consensus  and  a  meeting  of  minds  in  the  country. 


Indo-Mozambique  Understanding 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  extending  a  warm  welcome  to  you,  to  Madame 
Chissano  and  to  the  members  of  your  delegation.  Excellency,  we  recall 
that  you  had  visited  us  six  years  ago  along  with  your  eminent  predecessor, 
the  late  President  Samora  Machel. 

We  are  confident  that  your  present  visit,  however  short,  will  not  only 
cement  the  existing  ties  of  friendship  but  also  open  up  new  vistas  of  co¬ 
operation  and  understanding. 

Friendship  and  solidarity  between  Mozambique  and  India  existed  even 
before  Mozambique  attained  independence.  Our  people  who  have  fought  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle  for  freedom,  had  demonstrated  our  total  support 
to,  and  sympathies  with,  your  people  during  your  fight  for  freedom.  We 
rejoiced  when  your  country  became  free  in  1975.  We  have  followed  with 
much  interest  your  determined  efforts  to  tackle  the  problems  and 
challenges  that  your  people  have  been  facing  since  independence. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  world  community  that  the  racist 
regime  of  South  Africa  continues  to  indulge  in  acts  of  destabilisation  across 
its  borders  against  the  front-line  States,  including  Mozambique. 

We  are  deeply  distressed  by  the  tragic  developments  taking  place  in 
Southern  Africa  and  the  abhorrent  system  of  apartheid.  But  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  sytem,  of  institutionalised  racial  discrimination  propped  up 
by  systematic  and  ruthless  repression  cannot  last  long.  Day  by  day,  the 
resistance  within  South  Africa  by  the  oppressed  black,  brown  and  coloured 
communities  is  gaining  strength. 

Even  in  countries  where  Governments  refuse  to  adopt  meaningful 
measures  to  put  pressure  on  the  Pretoria  regime,  a  large  volume  of  public 
opinion  is  against  the  repugnant  practice  of  apartheid  and  is  eager  to  help 
dismantle  apartheid.  They  believe  that  the  brave  and  distinguished  son  of 
Africa,  Nelson  Mandela,  must  be  freed  and  Pretoria’s  recent  ban  on  the 
activities  of  17  anti-apartheid  organisations  lifted. 

There  is  no  basis  in  law  or  equity  for  South  Africa  to  continue  to  rule 
over  the  people  of  Namibia  who  have  expressed  their  desire  to  be 
independent.  As  reprehensible  as  the  system  of  apartheid  is  South  Africa’s 
continued  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia. 

Mozambique  has  borne  the  brunt  of  South  African  aggression  against  its 
territory  and  its  people  through  the  MNR. 

We  welcome  the  efforts  by  the  front-line  States  to  shake  off  the 
economic  stranglehold  of  the  racist  regime  through  the  Southern  African 
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Development  Co-ordination  Conference.  The  AFRICA  Fund,  of  which 
India  is  Chairman,  is  also  assisting  the  front-line  States  to  strengthen  their 
economic  and  financial  capability  to  combat  the  apartheid  regime.  India 
has  taken  up  four  projects  in  Mozambique  for  bilateral  assistance  under 
the  AFRICA  Fund.  We  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  Government’s  readiness 
to  share  with  you  our  experience  and  expertise  in  other  areas  of  your 
choice. 


India  and  Maldives 


I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  India  as  the  first  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Republic  of  Maldives.  I  wish  you  every  success  in 
your  assignment. 

Relations  between  the  peoples  of  Maldives  and  India  are  rooted  in  a 
shared  history,  culture  and  common  traditions.  The  friendship  and 
understanding  that  exist  between  our  countries  is  reflected  in  close  co¬ 
operation  in  all  facets  of  our  bilateral  relations  which  my  Government  and 
people  value.  I  am  confident  that  during  your  tenure  Your  Excellency  will 
nurture  and  strengthen  this  friendship. 

We  in  India  view  your  country  with  great  warmth  and  admiration. 
Maldives  is  one  of  the  few  countries  of  the  region  which  has  chosen  the 
democratic  form  of  governance  to  which  we  are  ourselves  so  deeply 
attached.  We  also  share  a  common  endeavour  to  bring  to  our  peoples  the 
fruits  of  development.  In  this  endeavour,  we  are  keen  to  share  with 
Maldives  the  experience  and  the  technology  that  we  have  developed. 

As  Your  Excellency  has  pointed  out,  we  have  a  similarity  of  views  on 
regional  and  global  issues.  We  must  work  closely  together  for  peace  and 
development,  in  the  region  and  in  the  world.  The  structural  imbalance  of 
international  economic  relations  is  patently  unjust  to  developing  countries. 
We  shall  continue  to  strive  to  bring  about  a  new  international  economic 
order.  The  security  situation  in  Asia  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region 
continues  to  be  a  cause  of  deep  disquiet.  The  clandestine  efforts  of  some 
countries  of  the  region  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  capability  for  military 
purposes  is  a  matter  of  extreme  concern. 

In  this  hostile  and  economically  unjust  environment,  the  future  hope  of 
developing  countries  lies  in  self-reliance  and  co-operation  among 
themselves.  Our  region  has  taken  a  step  in  this  direction  with  the 
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establishment  of  SAARC.  We  believe  that  closer  co-operation  among  the 
countries  of  the  region,  bilaterally  and  through  forums  like  SAARC,  will 
benefit  us  all. 

Excellency,  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  sentiments  that  you  have  expressed 
about  my  country  and  for  the  greetings  that  you  have  conveyed.  I  would 
request  Your  Excellency  to  convey  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Maldives,  and  to  the  people  of  your  beautiful  country  my 
greetings  and  good  wishes  for  their  health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 


New  Vistas  of  Indo-Soviet  Co-operation 


.^Ay  wife  and  I  are  deeply  touched  by  your  affectionate  welcome  and 
by  the  warmth  of  your  hospitality.  I  bring  to  you  and  through  you  to  the 
Soviet  people  the  greetings  of  800  million  people  of  India.  On  their  behalf 
I  thank  you  for  the  kind  words  and  sentiments  you  have  expressed  about 
my  country  and  people. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  in  Moscow  and  to  enjoy  the 
splendour  of  the  city  and  the  friendliness  of  its  people.  This  is  not  my  first 
visit  to  this  beautiful  city  and  to  this  great  country.  I  have  been  here  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  Each  time  that  I  have  come,  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  progress  and  its 
statesmanship.  Our  discussions  today  have  been  characterised  by  sincerity 
and  understanding,  and  were  held  in  a  very  cordial  atmosphere 
characteristic  of  the  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

Every  high  level  visit  exchanged  between  our  two  countries  represents  a 
milestone  and  further  strengthens  our  friendship.  Our  relations  have 
steadily  and  rapidly  developed  and  deepened  over  the  decades.  This  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  perhaps  without  precedent  in  relations  between 
two  great  countries  subscribing  to  different  political  and  social  systems. 
This  should,  however,  not  come  as  a  surprise  because  our  two  countries 
have  a  common  objective  of  peace  in  the  world,  based  on  traditions  which 
have  their  roots  in  the  development  of  material  and  spiritual  resources 
within.  We  have  shared  history  and  are  confident  of  sharing  our  future. 

Equality,  mutual  benefit,  mutual  respect,  concern  for  each  other’s 
interests  are  the  hallmarks  of  our  relationship.  The  Indo-Soviet  Treaty  of 
1971,  in  the  conclusion  of  which  you,  Mr  President,  played  a  prominent 
role,  marked  the  consolidation  of  our  friendship.  Our  relations  have  now 
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acquired  a  new  dimension.  The  political  understanding  between  our 
countries  has  deepened  further,  following  the  conclusion  of  the  Delhi 
Declaration.  This  has  found  expression  in  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
exchange  of  visits  at  the  highest  levels.  The  excellent  rapport  between  the 
political  leaders  has  permeated  all  levels  and  has  received  strong  and  active 
support  from  contacts  at  the  people’s  level. 

Among  these  contacts,  the  year-long  Festivals  of  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  occupy  a  special  place.  They  are  unique  events  that  will  remain 
indelible  landmarks  in  the  history  of  Indo-Soviet  friendship.  They  have 
brought  millions  of  people  in  both  the  countries  closer  and  given  an 
impetus  to  all-round  co-operation  between  our  two  countries.  New  vistas 
of  co-operation  have  opened  in  science  and  technology,  and  innovative 
forms  of  economic  co-operation  have  been  envisaged  that  promise  to  raise 
our  economic  exchanges  to  unprecedented  heights.  The  perestroika  in  your 
country  is  bringing  about  fresh  and  exciting  changes  in  the  economy,  in  the 
social  and  political  processes  in  your  country  and  in  their  external 
manifestations.  We  in  India  wish  your  initiatives  every  success. 

The  growing  arsenals  of  infinitely  dangerous  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  especially  nuclear  weapons,  have  made  disarmament  the 
concern  of  the  entire  world  community.  With  the  signing  of  INF  Treaty 
between  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan  in 
Washington  last  December  and  its  recent  ratification,  the  nuclear 
disarmament  debate  has  achieved  an  important  breakthrough.  We  have 
moved  from  mere  measures  to  regulate  the  growth  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
actually  destroying  weapons,  in  other  words  from  arms  control  to  actual 
disarmament.  Though  the  INF  Treaty  covers  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
nuclear  weaponry  in  the  world,  it  may  open  the  way  for  verification 
procedures  which  would  be  of  relevance  for  subsequent  larger  steps 
towards  nuclear  disarmament. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  proposal  for  a  50  per  cent  reduction  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  could  not  be  realised.  It  is  nevertheless  a  good  sign  that 
the  dialogue  countinues.  India  fully  supports  all  these  efforts  and  is 
determined  to  continue  to  work  for  achieving  the  goal  of  complete  and 
universal  nuclear  disarmament.  We  have  been  making  our  contribution  in 
this  regard  in  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  within  the  framework  of  the 
Group  of  Six,  at  the  UN  and  in  other  world  bodies. 

The  Delhi  Declaration  on  Principles  of  a  Nuclear  Weapon-Free  and 
Non-Violent  World  remains  our  guiding  principle.  It  embodies  not  only  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  two  countries  but  of  all  humankind.  It  is 
heartening  to  see  that  with  the  passage  of  time  more  and  more  countries 
are  accepting  the  validity  and  viability  of  ideas  contained  in  this  historic 
document. 

We  have  to  conceptualise,  develop  and  propagate  the  framework  of  the 
post-nuclear  world.  From  the  recently  concluded  Third  Special  Session  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly  on  Disarmament  very  valuable  ideas  emerged 
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in  this  regard.  It  is  now  for  the  world  community  as  a  whole  to  think  how 
the  goal  of  entering  the  21st  century  without  nuclear  weapons  is  to  be 
realized. 

‘Regional’  conflicts  continue  to  rage  throughout  the  world.  Though 
‘regional’  in  a  technical  sense,  they  are  nonetheless  of  global  significance  in 
this  interdependent  world  of  ours.  A  serious  beginning  to  end  some  of 
these  conflicts  has,  however,  been  made. 

The  Geneva  Agreement  on  Afghanistan  is  a  historic  document  that 
provides  a  reasonable  framework  for  the  return  of  peace  to  that  troubled 
land  and  our  common  neighbour.  Moreover,  it  strengthens  the  credibility 
of  the  United  Nations’  role  as  a  peacekeeping  organisation.  It  is 
regrettable  that  some  of  the  parties  are  ignoring  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Geneva  Agreement.  What  Afghanistan  needs,  above  all,  is 
peace  and  non-interference  from  outside,  so  that  the  Afghan  people  can 
themselves  resolve  their  internal  issues  and  decide  their  destiny.  Of  course, 
Afghanistan  also  needs  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  international 
community  to  resettle  the  millions  of  refugees  who  have  started  returning 
to  their  homes. 

In  pursuit  of  short-term,  often  selfish  interests,  one  should  not  forget  the 
humanitarian  and  human  aspects  of  the  problem.  India  is  ready  to  make  its 
contribution,  both  bilaterally  and  multilaterally,  to  this  effort.  Afghanistan 
is  our  neighbour  and  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  what  happens  there, 
particularly  as  developments  in  Afghanistan  directly  affect  India’s  security. 

India’s  keen  desire  to  have  friendly  and  good  neighbourly  ties  with 
Pakistan  is  well-known  and  India  has  taken  a  number  of  initiatives  in  this 
regard.  However,  these  sentiments  have  not  been  reciprocated  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  as  reflected  in  their  involvement  with  terrorist 
activities  directed  against  us.  This  along  with  a  number  of  other  negative 
actions  taken  by  Pakistan  such  as  their  clandestine  nuclear  weapons 
programme  have  thwarted  the  process  of  normalisation  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

South  Asia  is  our  home.  Geography,  history,  culture  and  traditions  have 
ordained  for  the  peoples  of  the  region  an  inescapably  intertwined  destiny. 
We  have  inherited  a  troubled  and  complex  legacy  from  colonial  times.  We 
have  to  rise  above  narrow  interests  and  artificial  barriers  so  that  the 
countries  of  the  region  are  left  free  to  work  out  their  own  future  amongst 
themselves  without  outside  interference.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  are 
conducting  a  dialogue  with  our  neighbours  no  matter  how  difficult  and 
slow  the  process  may  be.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  India  and  Sri  Lanka 
signed  an  agreement  just  under  a  year  ago  in  an  attempt  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  ethnic  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka.  The  countries  of  the  region  are  co¬ 
operating  within  the  framework  of  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Co-operation  (SAARC)  whose  guiding  motto  is  collective  self-reliance. 

The  20th  century  has  been  unique.  It  has  witnessed  the  emergence  of  a 
large  number  of  independent  countries,  emphasised  their  interdependence 
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and  ushered  in  great  scientific  and  technological  achievements,  revolutions 
in  communications  and  transport.  These  have  brought  in  their  wake,  an 
imperative  demand  for  democratisation  in  inter-State  relations.  The 
situation  in  the  world  today  has  become  so  complex  that  the  hundreds  of 
years  of  mankind’s  experience  of  diplomatic  practice  and  inter-State 
relationships  do  not  provide  ready  answers.  Political  thinking  has  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changed  situation.  It  has  been  rightly  said  that  war  is  made 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Peace  too  is  made  in  the  minds  of  men.  And  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  upto  the  present  generation  to  ensure  the  future  safety  of  our 
world,  and  to  preserve  for  the  succeeding  future  generations  the  thousands 
of  years  of  civilisation  we  have  inherited  and  built  upon. 

On  occasions  like  this,  one  seeks  inspiration  from  the  thoughts  of  men 
who  have  earned  the  epithet  of  ‘great’  because  of  their  ideas  and  vision. 
We  seek  inspiration  today  from  the  ideas  of  Marx  and  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Lenin  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  from  their  humanistic  ideals  and  values. 
The  moral  and  ethical  teachings  of  the  world’s  philosophers  and  leaders 
who  have  guided  our  thinking  for  centuries,  must  now  become  an 
important  unifying  factor  rather  than  a  divisive  one.  The  need  of  the  hour 
is  for  bold,  innovative  and  new  thinking  and  a  new  moral  paradigm  in 
inter-State  relations. 

Indo-Soviet  relations  rest  on  the  solid  foundation  of  shared  values.  Our 
two  countries  are  interested  in  the  quest  for  a  peaceful  and  secure  world, 
and  in  creating  conditions  for  the  development  of  their  material  and 
spiritual  needs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  bright  future  awaits  our  relations, 
based  on  the  firm  foundation  that  preceding  generations  have  built. 


A  Festival  of  Friendship 


tV e  have  gathered  here  today  to  mark  the  culmination  of  a  great  and 
historic  venture,  of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  of  understanding  and  friendship. 

India  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  had  many  fruitful  partnerships  in  the 
past.  But  in  the  Festival  of  India  in  the  USSR  and  the  Festival  of  USSR  in 
India,  the  partnership  has  been  altogether  unique:  The  common  men, 
women  and  children  of  our  great  lands  have  journeyed  across  thousands  of 
miles,  in  this  unique  partnership  and  have  come  to  each  others’  doors,  to 
be  welcomed  and  befriended.  The  Festival  of  India  in  the  USSR  which 
comes  to  a  close  today,  has  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Soviet 
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Union,  giving  to  the  people  of  this  country,  the  many-splendoured  images 
of  India:  India  in  her  great  variety  and  versatility,  in  the  ripeness  of  her 
ancient  wisdom  and  in  the  verve  of  her  eternal  youth. 

A  year  ago,  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  sprinkled  the  waters  of  the  sacred  Ganga  and  the  mighty  Volga 
over  a  sapling  jointly  planted  by  them  in  the  Kremlin.  That  young  tree 
represents  our  common  desire  to  strengthen  further  the  bonds  that  have 
linked  your  country  with  ours.  The  waters  of  the  two  great  rivers 
symbolize  the  self-renewing  energy  of  our  two  civilizations. 

History  has  been  witness  to  many  manifestations  of  this  energy. 

Even  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  peoples  of  our 
countries  had  forged  vital  links:  links  which  brought  to  each  other, 
products  of  their  hands,  their  minds — and  their  very  souls.  Excavations  in 
Uzbekistan  and  Tadjikistan  have  uncovered  the  remains  of  Buddhist 
stupas,  statuary  and  paintings,  which  represent  a  harmonious  synthesis  of 
Indian  and  local  artistic  traditions  and  perceptions.  Individual  travels  such 
as  that  of  Afanasy  Nikitin,  who  came  to  India  in  the  15th  century,  helped 
to  keep  our  perceptions  of  each  other  perpetually  fresh.  In  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  Indian  settlers  came  to  Trans-Caucasia,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Indian  temple  near  Baku  in  Azerbaijan.  And  of  course,  there  were  trade 
links. 

What  your  great  writer  Pushkin  has  described  as  “the  noble  promptings 
of  the  Spirit”  inspired  distinguished  Russians  to  attempt  translations  of 
great  specimens  of  Indian  literature — of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  in  the  18th 
century,  followed  by  that  of  Kalidasa’s  Shakuntalam. 

Simultaneously,  Russia’s  great  minds  began  to  interest  and  influence  the 
best  of  India’s  minds.  Engaged  as  he  then  was  in  an  inner  and  outer 
turmoil,  Mahatma  Gandhi  found  in  the  works  of  Leo  Tolstoy  a  perception 
of  epic  importance.  Replying  to  letters  from  Gandhiji,  Tolstoy  offered  his 
unstinted  moral  support  to  the  causes  held  dear  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  who, 
in  token  of  admiration,  named  his  ashram  in  South  Africa,  ‘Tolstoy  Farm’. 

The  influence  of  that  immortal  son  of  yours,  V. I. Lenin,  on  ©ur  freedom 
fighters  was,  similarly  momentous.  As  I  said  in  my  speech  of  welcome  to 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in  the  Central  Hall  of  Parliament  in  New 
Delhi  in  November,  1986,  our  admiration  for  the  Soviet  people  reached  its 
peak  at  the  time  of  the  Great  October  Revolution  of  1917.  Poet 
Rabindranath  Tagore  termed  your  Revolution  ‘a  new  era’.  Almost  at  the 
same  time,  our  Tamil  poet  Subramania  Bharati,  wrote  a  poem  in  which  he 
described  the  Russian  Revolution  as  ‘a  new  civilization’. 

Our  beloved  leader  Jawaharlal  Nehru  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  1927 
for  the  decennial  celebrations  of  the  Revolution  and  came  back  profoundly 
impressed  with  Soviet  planning.  In  a  book  he  wrote  then,  Nehru  spoke 
with  great  feeling  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  “the  country  of  the  hammer  and 
sickle,  where  workers  and  peasants  sit  on  the  thrones  of  the  mighty”.  It  is 
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to  Nehru’s  introduction  to  the  planning  process  in  Soviet  Russia,  that  we 
owe  our  methodology  of  planned  economic  development. 

Our  ties  came  to  be  cemented  firmly  during  the  Prime  Ministership  of 
the  late  Shri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  and  the  late  Smt  Indira  Gandhi. 

The  idea  of  offering  to  our  friends  overseas  a  glimpse  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  India  through  Festivals,  originated  with  Smt  Indira  Gandhi.  It 
would  have  given  her  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  for  12  months  India 
brought  to  the  Soviet  people  not  only  in  Moscow  and  the  other  major 
cities,  but  also  to  people  in  remote  parts  of  your  great  and  friendly 
country,  a  glimpse  of  the  best  we  have  in  our  traditions  in  the  fields  of 
music,  dance  and  theatre.  Several  events  have  sought  to  involve  children; 
others  were  of  special  interest  to  women.  Exhibitions  on  themes  ranging 
from  architecture  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  on  science  and  technology,  and 
seminars  among  leading  scholars  from  both  countries,  have  helped  build  a 
greater  rapport  between  our  peoples  in  different  walks  of  life. 

We  have  been  heartened  by  the  response  that  our  artistes  have  got.  For 
many  of  them  the  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
both  personal  and  professional.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  performing 
artistes,  twenty  major  exhibitions  and  eighty  feature  films  and  numerous 
conferences  and  seminars  have  toured  your  country. 

Likewise,  we  in  India  have  opened  our  doors — and  our  hearts — to  the 
splendid  array  of  Soviet  presentations  during  the  Festival  of  USSR  in 
India.  Your  Bolshoi  ballets,  the  Moiseev  Ensemble,  the  Hermitage 
treasures  and  the  circus,  to  mention  just  a  few,  have  entranced  us. 
Wherever  your  artistes  have  travelled  in  India  they  have  been  greeted  with 
tremendous  cheers  and  ovation  and  treated  like  kindred  souls. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  Festival  of  India  draws  to  a  close 
today,  and  the  Festival  of  USSR  in  India  will  end  in  November  this  year, 
Festivals  can  never  terminate.  They  mark  the  ending  of  one  season  and  the 
beginning  of  another,  in  the  continuous  procession  of  time.  The  new 
season  that  our  two  Festivals  mark  is  a  season  of  renewed  co-operation  in 
the  many  new  areas  which  have  opened  up  before  us.  Many  people  have 
already  begun  to  explore  opportunities  for  deepening  our  cultural  and 
commercial  exchanges.  A  number  of  joint  ventures  and  productions  in  the 
field  of  music,  dance  and  theatre  have  emanated.  These  will,  doubtless,  be 
pursued. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India,  thank  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  warm  and 
generous  response  to  the  Festival  of  India.  If  our  Festival  here  and  your 
Festival  in  India  have  succeeded  in  enriching  understanding  between  our 
peoples  at  the  human  level,  at  the  intellectual  level,  and  between 
Governments  at  the  political  level,  we  would  have  truly  achieved  the 
objective  which  we  set  for  ourselves  when  we  launched  on  these  splendid 
reciprocal  initiatives. 

Let  us  recall,  on  this  occasion,  the  Delhi  Declaration  signed  in 
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November  1986  by  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  which  reinforced  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship 
signed  in  1971  by  the  two  nations.  May  India  and  the  USSR  march  on,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  Declaration  to  achieve  what  our  ancient  text,  the  Rigveda 
enjoins  us  to: 

“Meet  together,  talk  together: 

May  your  minds  comprehend  alike 
Common  be  your  action  and  achievement: 

Common  be  your  thoughts  and  intentions: 

Common  be  the  wishes  of  your  hearts 

So  there  may  be  thorough  communion  among  you.” 


Century-old  Bond 


IViy  wife  and  I  consider  it  a  great  honour  to  be  in  your  beautiful 
country.  We  regard  this  visit  as  an  opportunity  to  renew  an  association  that 
is  age-old. 

India  and  Mongolia  have  been  linked  by  the  closest  possible  bonds  of 
history.  Our  arts  no  less  than  our  cultural  and  religious  traditions  have 
intertwined  over  the  centuries.  And  so,  Your  Excellency,  we  meet  today  in 
your  land  not  as  strangers  but  as  fellow  sons  and  daughters  of  Asia. 

Even  within  the  few  hours  of  our  arrival  here,  we  have  obtained  many 
glimpses  of  the  remarkable  progress  your  country  has  achieved  during  the 
last  six-and-a-half  decades.  Feudalism  and  serfdom  have  been  abolished 
but,  what  is  more,  they  have  been  replaced  by  a  social  order  in  which  all 
the  people  of  your  country  are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  lead  a  life 
of  dignity  and  comfort.  At  the  same  time  there  is  here  a  sense  of 
continuity. 

In  a  real  sense  Mongolia  represents  an  equipoise  of  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future.  This  is  evident  in  the  simplicity  of  your  pastoral  life  as 
much  as  in  the  vigour  of  your  forward-looking  industrial  initiatives.  You 
respond  to  the  gong  of  the  monastery  as  well  as  to  the  hum  of  the 
factories;  you  are  in  tune — spontaneously — with  traditional  as  well  as 
modern  music.  Where,  until  not  long  ago,  life  harked  back  to  old  times, 
we  see  today  the  bustle  of  activity  and  progress.  Mongolia  is,  verily,  a  land 
of  destiny  where  one  of  the  most  ancient  homes  of  man  has  transformed 
itself  into  a  modern  nation-state. 


Speech  at  the  banquet  hosted  by  Chairman  Jambyn  Batmunkh  of  Mongolia,  Ulan  Bator, 
13  July  1988 
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The  Mongolian  State  has  ensured  that  its  people  are  provided  with  the 
best  in  terms  of  education,  health  and  social  welfare.  The  Mongolian 
State’s  commitments  to  the  ideals  set  forth  by  the  architects  of  the  second 
Socialist  State  in  the  world  are  truly  impressive. 

This  city  of  Ulan  Bator  is  today  a  symbol  of  what  the  people’s  will  can 
achieve.  A  great  renewal  and  change  is  to  be  seen  here  which  has 
brought  to  the  site  of  an  ancient  capital  the  vibrant  dynamism  of  modern 
times. 

The  recent  history  of  our  two  nations  have  been  marked  by  a  profound 
respect  for  each  other  and  a  consciousness  of  our  shared  legacies.  We  in 
India  have  viewed  with  appreciation  and  empathy,  your  country’s  socialist 
orientation.  This  is  but  natural,  since  India  on  its  part  has  experienced 
the  depredations  of  Imperialism  and  Colonialism  and  has  adopted 
Socialism  as  one  of  its  most  cherished  ideals. 

The  Indo-Mongolian  Joint  Declaration  of  1973  which  resulted  from  the 
visit  of  your  former  President,  Mr  Yu  Tsedenbal,  is  the  historic 
document  on  which  our  bilateral  relations  are  based.  India  and  Mongolia 
have  co-operated  in  diverse  fields,  particularly  in  the  agriculture  and 
health  sectors  with  notable  success.  It  is  gratifying  that  efforts  continue  to 
widen  the  scope  of  our  co-operation  to  newer  horizons,  especially  those 
in  the  realm  of  science  and  technology.  New  vistas  are  opening  up  for  a 
creative  interaction  between  our  peoples.  I  have  no  doubt  Mongolia  and 
India  can  set  an  example  in  the  best  traditions  of  South-South  co¬ 
operation. 

Both  our  countries  are  aware  of  the  tensions  and  pressures  that  beset 
our  respective  regions.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Asian-Pacific  region  will 
play  an  increasingly  crucial  role  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  A  new 
perspective  of  Asian-Pacific  security  has  recently  been  elaborated  by  the 
Soviet  leader  Gorbachev.  It  constitutes  a  major  contribution  to  building 
trust,  friendship  and  co-operative  interaction  between  peoples  around  the 
world.  In  the  philosophy  of  non-alignment  and  the  Bandung  Principles 
are  to  be  found  similar  ingredients  of  a  system  of  collective  security 
without  military  alliances.  We  would  also  view  the  ideas  recently  put 
forward  by  Mongolia  on  concluding  a  treaty  on  the  non-use  of  force  and 
non-aggression  among  Asian  and  Pacific  countries  in  the  same  context. 

India  has  striven  to  promote  trust  and  friendship  between  neighbours  in 
the  subcontinent.  We  value  and  fully  subscribe  to  the  goals  of  SAARC. 

Trust  and  frindship,  however,  are  not  a  one-way  lane.  India’s  keen 
desire  to  have  friendly  and  good  neighbourly  ties  with  Pakistan  has  not 
been  reciprocated  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  as  reflected  in  its 
involvement  with  terrorist  activities  directed  againstus.  Together  with  a 
number  of  other  negative  actions  including  a  clandestine  nuclear  weapons 
programme,  Pakistan  has  thwarted  our  endeavours  towards  normalisation 
of  relations. 
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In  the  case  of  Sri  Lanka,  India  is  firmly  resolved  to  secure  the  full 
implementation  of  the  historic  agreement  of  July,  1987,  so  that  a  durable 
solution  to  the  ethnic  problem  in  the  beautiful  Island  is  realised. 

India  attaches  great  importance  to  improved  relations  with  China.  We 
believe  that  India  and  China,  which  are  heirs  to  great  civilizations,  can 
resolve  all  outstanding  issues  amicably  consistent  with  our  national 
interests.  I  would  once  again  like  to  say  how  honoured  we  feel  in  visiting 
your  great  and  ancient  land. 


Indo-Dutch  Friendship 


It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  in  this  historic  Hall  of  Knights,  in 
the  presence  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince 
Claus.  Our  visit  to  the  Netherlands  as  the  guests  of  Her  Majesty  and  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  and  this  luncheon  to  which  you  have  invited  us,  Mr, 
Prime  Minister,  reflect  the  warmth  of  Indo-Dutch  relations.  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  Mr  Prime  Minister  for  your  sustained 
interest  in  India  and  for  the  contributions  that  you  have  made  to  the 
partnership  between  our  two  countries. 

We,  on  our  part,  have  long  admired  your  country.  Centuries  ago,  from 
your  ports,  Holland’s  pioneering  sons  sailed  eastward  in  search  of  spices. 
Their  quest  brought  them  to  the  shores  of  our  country  and  our  people 
came  to  know  of  the  many  qualities  of  the  Dutch  people:  their  bravery, 
enterprise  and  diligence.  As  a  country  which  for  millennia  has  been  engaged 
in  husbanding  its  land,  India  has  admired  the  Netherlands  for  what  it  has 
done  over  the  years  to  turn  its  challenges  into  opportunities.  We  have 
marvelled  at  your  pioneering  work  on  reclaiming  precious  land  from  the 
sea,  on  cultivating  its  water-bound  soils  with  intense  diligence  and  in 
drawing  energy  from  the  winds. 

India  is  an  ancient  country  with  a  history  dating  back  thousands  of  years 
before  Christ.  During  its  long  history  several  races  have  come  to  the 
country  and  became  assimilated  into  the  Indian  Culture.  The  fusion  of 
populations  has  been  so  complete  that  the  racial  origin  of  present  day 
Indians  renders  definition  impossible.  This  plurality  and  multiplicity  of 
succeeding  civilisations  and  cultures  still  sparkle  like  different  facets  of  a 
gem.  Rabindranath  Tagore  wrote  in  Bengali  of  this  process: 

“The  Sakas,  phalanxes  of  the 
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Hun,  the  Pathans  and  the  Moghuls, 
all  of  them,  became  One  Persona 
in  India.” 

This  fundamental  unity  and  tranquillity  of  India  received  a  setback  in  the 
colonial  interregnum  when  the  instrument  of  divide  and  rule  was 
increasingly  employed  by  our  alien  rulers.  Sown  assiduously,  the  seeds  of 
discord  took  root.  But  with  the  advent  of  freedom  in  1947,  the  sagacious 
leadership  of  India  adopted  secularism  and  socialism  as  the  avowed  policies 
of  the  new  State  and  ensured  equality  before  law  regardless  of  caste,  creed 
or  religion. 

We  have  just  celebrated  the  40th  Anniversary  of  our  Independence, 
cherishing  the  legacy  of  our  eclecticism.  We  have  done  so  joyously  but  also 
introspectively. 

We  are  aware  that  mere  equality  before  law  does  not  ensure  happiness 
to  a  people.  The  need  to  provide  the  people  adequate  means  of  livelihood 
and  a  decent  standard  of  living  is  an  important  and  urgent  task.  The  State 
comes  into  existence  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  but  it  exists  for 
providing  a  good  life  to  its  people. 

Our  highest  national  priority  is  the  combating  of  poverty.  When  the 
world  was  marching  ahead  during  the  Industrial  Revolution  India  remained 
dormant  under  colonial  rule.  Our  agricultural  production  remained 
stagnant  while  our  population  was  growing,  thus  leading  to  recurrent 
famines. 

We  know  that  productivity  must  now  increase  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
factories,  and  that  fair  distribution  has  meaning  only  when  the  goods 
required  for  distribution  are  available.  We  have,  therefore,  bestowed  our 
first  attention  to  agriculture.  The  use  of  high  yielding  varieties  of  crop, 
fertiliser  and  modern  farm  practices  have  led  in  a  remarkably  short  period 
of  time  to  what  we  proudly  refer  to  as  the  Green  Revolution  in  India.  This 
Revolution  has  made  us  self-sufficient  in  food  and  has  given  us,  besides,  a 
substantial  buffer  stock.  After  our  recent  experience  of  drought,  we  have 
started  looking  for  technology  for  the  use  of  drought-resistant  varieties  of 
seed  and  for  water  management.  These  steps,  together  with  the  supply  of 
electric  power  for  irrigation  on  a  priority  basis  has  helped  us  to  contain  the 
drought-induced  decline  in  food  production  at  4.9  per  cent.  With  the 
monsoon  this  year  having  been  bountiful,  we  expect  to  achieve  a  much 
higher  level  of  production. 

During  the  initial  years  of  our  Independence,  we  were  short  of 
everything — food,  clothing,  capital  resources  and  the  like.  We  had  to 
carefully  husband  our  scarce  resources  and  divert  them  into  productive 
channels.  India,  therefore,  adopted  a  planned  economy  so  that  the 
resources  may  be  deployed  according  to  national  priorities.  Successive  Five 
Year  Plans  have  enabled  us  to  industrialise  the  country  to  the  extent  of  our 
being  somewhere  near  the  tenth  position  in  the  world  in  the  volume  of 
industrial  production.  The  transformation  of  India  from  a  benighted 
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agricultural  state  into  a  modern  industrial  one  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  planned  development. 

With  the  gradual  disappearance  of  shortages,  India  has  liberalised  its 
economic  policies  and  encouraged  entrepreneurs  to  go  into  diverse  fields. 
Relevant  technologies  are  imported  and  rapid  modernisation  encouraged. 
Today  we  stand  third  in  the  world  in  the  number  and  volume  of  scientific 
and  technical  personnel  and  have  launched  into  sophisticated  areas  like 
space  research,  and  the  generation  of  nuclear  energy. 

We  have  still  to  go  very  far,  if  we  are  to  provide  a  fair  standard  of  living 
for  our  teeming  millions  of  population. 

Your  country  is  one  of  those  which  understands  the  historical  processes 
that  have  been  at  work  in  India  and  the  rhythms  of  our  present 
endeavours.  More  Dutch  people  are  now  learning  about  India  and  vice- 
versa  and  relevant  experiences  are  being  shared. 

The  Netherlands  has  contributed  since  1963  to  our  development  effort 
by  providing  bilateral  assistance.  We  are  gratified  that  our  co-operation  has 
in  this  decade,  developed  further  in  several  fields— agriculture,  air  services, 
economic,  technical  and  scientific  collaborations,  telecommunications, 
environment  and  culture.  We  are  grateful,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  to  you  and 
your  colleagues  for  the  initiatives  taken  in  this  regard.  There  are  now  over 
200  collaborations  in  India  with  Dutch  companies.  These  collaborations  are 
greatly  valued  by  us.  Your  well-known  company  Philips  alone  is  associated 
with  over  60  Indo-Dutch  collaborations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  our  bilateral  co-operation  is  in  the 
Netherlands’  traditional  and  unique  area  of  expertise:  Shipping  and  Ports. 
We  have  marvelled  at  the  role  played  in  European  history  by  Dutch  ports. 
They  opened  up  and  developed  the  European  hinterland  to  world  trade. 
Rotterdam  continues  even  today  to  be  a  pivot  of  international  commerce, 
linking  Europe  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  We,  therefore,  cherish  your 
assistance  in  the  modernization  of  our  own  ports  and  inland  waterways 
through  dredging;  in  our  shipbuilding  and  repairs. 

Dutch  equity  investment  in  India,  however,  continues  to  be  rather 
modest.  We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  India  encourages  collaborations 
"and  assures  a  durable  partnership  with  a  large  market  in  a  democratic  and 
stable  political  environment.  We  would,  therefore,  welcome  greater  Dutch 
investment  in  our  priority  areas.  We  believe  that  in  our  present  phase  of 
industrialisation  where  the  accent  is  on  modernisation  and  efficiency  there 
is  considerable  scope  for  diversifying  our  economic  exchanges.  The 
Netherlands  is  today  one  of  our  important  trading  partners.  But  I  am 
confident  that  the  horizons  of  our  partnership  can  be  widened  further. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  we  have  observed  with  admiration  your 
Government’s  success  in  countering  economic  recession,  curbing  public 
expenditure  while  retaining  the  welfare  content  of  your  social  services,  limiting 
inflation,  and  making  efforts  to  combat  unemployment.  We  respect 
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your  national  values  in  which  individual  self-expression,  law,  justice  and 
ethical  conduct  occupy  so  high  a  place.  We  do  so  because  we  in  India  are 
actuated  by  the  same  principles. 

We  know,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  the  ability  of  the  Dutch  people  to  meet 
their  challenges.  No  better  example,  even  if  symbolic,  could  be  had  of  this 
determination  than  the  fact  that  you  are  now  the  European  Football 
Champions,  and  have  also  done  better  in  world  hockey  than  we  who 
taught  the  game  to  others. 


A  Monument  Through  the  Ages; 


i  must  thank  you,  Mr  Speaker,  for  your  very  gracious  words  of 
welcome.  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  visit  this  majestic  Parliament  House, 
which  is  as  much  an  example  of  Finnish  architecture  as  it  is  of  Finnish 
democracy.  Its  many-pillared  frontage  reflects  the  stability  and  sturdiness 
of  your  parliamentary  system. 

I  am  told  the  building  was  constructed  in  1931.  This  was  about  the  same 
time  that  our  own  many-pillared  Parliament  House  in  New  Delhi  was  also 
constructed. 

The  elegant  classicism  of  this  building,  its  marble  floors,  mosaic 
decorations  and  statuary  are  deeply  impressive.  It  reflects  Finland’s 
Eastern  and  Western  personality. 

Even  as  Finland’s  architecture  has  evolved  over  the  ages,  while  retaining 
its  essential  ethos,  so  has  the  Parliament  of  Finland  enriched  itself  through 
an  organic  evolution  over  seven  centuries.  Your  early  representative  bodies 
of  the  13th  century  have  grown  steadily  in  form  and  content.  Your 
Parliament  has  seen  many  changes  in  the  social  and  political  environments. 
And  despite  all  this,  it  has  retained  its  commitment  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  of  Finland. 

I  am  aware  that  it  was  in  the  Parliament  in  Helsinki  that  your  national 
declaration  of  independence  was  proclaimed  in  December  1917.  It  was 
again  the  Helsinki  Parliament  which  elected  Finland’s  first  President  in 
1919  and  thereby  set  the  pattern  which  broadly  informs  your  polity  to  this 
day.  It  is,  therefore,  an  honour  to  visit  so  historic  an  institution. 

Alongside  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  institution  I  also  experience 
today  a  distinct  pleasure.  For  any  Indian,  to  visit  a  Parliament  House 
somewhere,  is  to  visit  an  institution  with  which  he  feels  an  instant  affinity. 
Parliament  is  the  very  hub  of  our  polity,  the  provider  of  its  life-breath,  its 
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brain,  and  its  heart.  Our  bicameral  Parliament  is  where  we  plan  with 
reason  as  our  counsellor,  where  we  enact  with  compassion  as  our  guide 
and  where  we  articulate  the  aspirations  of  our  people.  Parliament 
articulates  the  sovereign  will  of  our  people  and  acts  as  a  repository  of  their 
democratic  rights. 

We  in  India  have  opted  for  parliamentary  democracy  because  it  is  the 
only  system  which  meets  the  requirements  of  a  diverse  society  such  as 
ours.  We  have  held  eight  national  general  elections  in  India  The  first  of 
these  was  held  in  1952  when  176  million  people  formed  the  electorate.  In 
the  last  national  elections  held  in  December  1984  the  electorate  had  400 
million  registered  voters,  of  which  64  per  cent  cast  their  votes. 

We  feel  proud  that  India  is  not  only  the  largest  democracy  but  also  one 
of  the  healthiest  and  most  vibrant  democracies  in  the  world.  Adult 
franchise  has  created  amongst  the  people  of  India,  a  renewed  awareness  of 
their  right  to  shape  their  destiny. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  House  of  Parliament  embodies  the  highest  aspirations 
and  ideals  cherished  by  the  people  in  any  democracy.  It  is,  therefore, 
appropriate  that  you  built  this  imposing  granite  structure  which  justifies  the 
words  of  one  of  your  former  Presidents,  spoken  in  1931:  “It  will  be  a 
monument  throughout  the  ages.”  May  I  say  furthermore  that  it  will  be  a 
monument  to  the  maturity  and  wisdom  of  enfranchised  man. 

I  thank  you  Mr  Speaker  for  having  provided  me  this  occasion  to  visit 
these  hallowed  precincts  in  which  representatives  of  the  people  of  your 
country  debate  issues  freely  and  openly,  pass  laws  and  keep  a  vigilant  eye 
so  that  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  at  all  times 
safeguarded. 

I  extend  to  you,  Mr  Speaker,  and  through  you  to  all  the  Members  of 
your  Parliament  my  best  wishes. 


Towards  a  Peaceful  World 


It  is  indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  this  distinguished  audience 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Paasikivi  Society.  On  this  occasion  our  thoughts 
go  back  to  the  former  President  of  Finland,  Juhokristi  Paasikivi,  a 
sagacious  statesman  and  a  great  patriot.  President  Paasikivi  left  a  deep  and 
abiding  imprint  on  Finland’s  foreign  and  domestic  policies.  Your  Society 
has  over  the  30  years  of  its  existence  kept  alive  his  political  heritage  by 
promoting  serious  thinking  on  foreign  policy  issues,  the  meaning  of 
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Finland’s  neutrality  and  democracy  within  the  country.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  your  Society  on  the  success  it  has  achieved  in  pursuing  its 
goal. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  today  on  the  progress  India  has  made  since 
Independence  and  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  In  the  time  available  I 
shall  touch  upon  some  of  the  salient  aspects. 

India  became  free  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War  on  the 
15th  August  1947.  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  was  itself  unique  and  was 
different  from  the  armed  rebellions  known  to  history.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
who  led  the  struggle  for  freedom  for  three  decades  preached  that  the 
movement  should  be  peaceful,  non-violent  and  without  hatred  or 
bitterness.  Many  of  his  own  followers  were  sceptical  of  the  method 
suggested  but  with  Gandhi  it  was  a  creed  and  not  a  strategy.  The 
participants  in  the  struggle  underwent  severe  repression  at  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  Power  and  yet  did  not  retaliate  or  develop  hatred  towards  the 
British.  It  is  this  unique  feature  of  the  freedom  struggle  that  helped  India 
remain  in  the  Commonwealth  notwithstanding  the  country  becoming  a 
republic  after  Independence. 

One  of  the  silent  revolutions  that  occurred  in  the  post-war  world,  is  the 
voluntary  transfer  of  power  to  the  colonies  heralding  the  end  of 
colonialism.  Wars  of  independence  yielded  place  to  peaceful  transfers  of 
authority  to  the  peoples  under  imperial  domination.  In  a  sense  Indian 
Independence  led  the  way  for  other  liberation  movements  in  the  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  India  spearheaded  the  decolonisation  efforts  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  other  fora. 

India’s  birth  in  the  comity  of  free  nations  was,  however,  not  without  its 
pangs.  The  partition  of  the  country  led  to  the  migration  of  more  than  8.5 
million  people  and  fed  the  flames  of  communal  violence,  in  the  curbing  of 
which  Mahatma  Gandhi  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  The  division  of 
resources  and  assets  of  the  country,  its  civil  and  armed  services,  its 
transport  and  communication  systems,  the  rivers  and  the  ports;  the 
existence  of  562  Princely  States,  who  were  given  the  option  to  accede  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  Dominions  as  the  new  States  were  then  called,  or 
stay  away  from  either  of  them,  presented  a  formidable  task.  At  the  same 
time  foundations  had  to  be  laid  for  new  Institutions  to  replace  the  old 
ones.  These  were  all  accomplished  in  stages.  But  before  I  address  myself 
to  these,  let  me  present  to  you  a  picture  of  what  India  is. 

Geographically,  India  is  a  vast  country,  its  mainland  spanning  a  distance 
of  3,200  km  from  north  to  south  and  2,900  km,  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
the  second  most  populous  country  in  the  world — with  800  million  people  as 
of  now.  The  majority  of  India,  75  per  cent  lives  in  5,57,000  villages. 
Agriculture  is  a  way  of  life  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  and  even  though 
today  it  contributes  35  per  cent  to  the  Gross  National  Product.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  labour  force  derives  its  livelihood  from  agriculture. 

India  is  a  pluralistic  society  of  many  religions,  15  official  languages  and 
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several  castes  and  communities.  It  is  a  land  of  great  contrasts — where  the 
bullock-cart  and  space  rockets  exist  side  by  side.  It  is  a  land  where  deep 
religious  beliefs  and  ancient  traditions  live  with  modern  scientific  thought 
and  invention. 

India  has  a  federal  structure  administered  through  25  States  and  seven 
Territories.  Today,  it  is  the  largest  functioning  democracy.  This  vastness 
and  complexity  of  India,  with  its  great  diversity  and  yet  an  essential 
cultural  unity  forged  by  historical  linkages  nurtured  over  centuries,  must  be 
kept  in  view  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place. 

The  leaders  who  guided  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in  the  very  critical 
period  before  and  immediately  after  Independence  had  the  sagacity  and 
the  wisdom  to  define  for  the  country  the  goal  of  a  liberal  and  progressive 
India  and  set  in  motion  the  highest  traditions  of  democracy. 

A  Constituent  Assembly  was  convened  in  1946  to  frame  the  Constitution 
of  India,  which  was  adopted  on  26  November,  1949.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  event  of  post-Independence  period.  India  was  constituted 
into  a  sovereign,  secular,  democratic  republic;  and  the  Constitution 
secured  for  all  its  citizens  Justice  :  social,  economic  and  political;  Liberty  of 
thought,  expression,  belief,  faith  and  worship  and  Equality  of  status  and  of 
opportunity.  Every  citizen  was  guaranteed  certain  fundamental  rights 
which  can  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of  law.  There  is  to  be  no 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  religion,  race,  caste,  sex  or  the  place  of  birth 
and  there  is  equal  protection  of  laws  for  all.  The  rights  include  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  of  peaceful  assembly  and  formation  of 
associations,  of  free  movement  throughout  the  territory  and  freedom  to 
follow  any  religion  or  faith  or  practise  any  profession.  Special  protection  is 
guaranteed  to  the  minorities.  Above  all,  there  is  right  to  life  and  personal 
liberty.  This  was  a  natural  corollary  to  the  rejection  of  the  two-nation 
theory  propounded  by  the  imperial  power,  and  despite  creation  of 
theocratic  State  in  one  of  the  Dominions,  India  opted  for  a  secular  State. 
The  rule  of  law  prevails  in  the  country  and  the  authority  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  and  to  enforce  it,  is  vested  in  the  highest  court  of  the  land. 
The  Judiciary  is  highly  independent  and  has  zealously  guarded  the  rights  of 
the  citizens.  The  press  is  free  and  virile. 

Among  the  various  models  available,  it  was  the  parliamentary  form  of 
democracy  which  was  adopted.  Elections  were  to  be  held  on  the  basis  of 
universal  adult  franchise.  Thus  a  very  valuable  right  was  acquired  by  the 
citizens,  men  and  women,  regardless  of  their  economic  status,  religious 
belief  or  level  of  education.  The  first  general  election  in  the  country  was 
conducted  in  1952.  The  size  of  the  electorate  then  was  176  million.  India 
has  since  conducted  eight  general  elections,  the  last  one  in  December  1984 
by  which  time  the  electorate  had  grown  to  400  million  of  whom  64  per  cent 
actually  cast  their  vote. 

The  Indian  Parliament  consists  of  two  Houses.  The  House  of  the  People 
has  542  members  and  thus  on  an  average  a  constituency  represents  a 
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population  of  1.45  million.  We  also  have  a  second  chamber,  the  Council  of 
States,  to  which  elections  are  held  indirectly.  The  Indian  voter  may  be 
illiterate  and  ill-clad,  but  he  has  shown  through  the  elections  that  he  is 
sovereign,  has  a  fine  political  sense  and  can  hold  the  parties  in  power 
accountable. 

India  has  a  federal  structure  with  elected  legislatures  at  the  level  of  the 
States.  The  Constitution  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  and  the 
State  Governments.  Further  down,  there  are  elected  bodies  at  the  district 
and  village  levels  providing  local  government. 

We  can  say  that  these  institutions  have  struck  roots.  There  are  States 
where  the  political  parties  in  power  are  different  from  the  party  holding 
power  at  the  federal  level.  The  transition  from  one  government  to  other 
and  the  changes  in  leadership  have  been  smooth.  A  unique  feature  of 
India  is  the  federal  civil  services  which  are  shared  by  the  States  and  the 
Central  Government.  The  members  of  services  are  able  to  bring  their 
experience  at  the  ground  level  to  bear  on  the  formulation  of  federal 
policies  and  with  the  widened  horizon  and  national  perspective  imbibed  at 
the  federal  level,  go  back  to  the  States  to  attend  to  the  local  administration 
with  richer  experience. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  Princely  States.  A 
major  task  accomplished  soon  after  Independence  was  their  assimilation  in 
the  mainstream.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  statesmanlike  policies  followed  by 
the  leaders  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  in  the  States  that  this  vast 
consolidation  could  be  achieved  without  violence  or  upheavals.  Kashmir 
also  acceded  to  India.  But  those  who  can  think  of  the  nation  only  on 
religious  lines,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  accession,  even 
though  India  has  the  second  largest  Muslim  population  in  the  world, 
enjoying  full  and  equal  rights  with  other  citizens.  We  had  to  face  two 
conflicts  in  1948  and  1965  with  Pakistan. 

With  China  we  have  had  long  cultural  and  historical  links  but  the  border 
has  been  an  area  of  conflict  in  the  recent  past.  We  are  interested  in 
normalising  our  relations  with  China  through  a  negotiated  settlement  of  all 
outstanding  issues. 

A  fundamental  consequence  of  India’s  transition  from  colonialism  to 
Independence  has  been  the  generation  of  forces  of  social  change  and 
economic  growth.  The  economic  stagnation  of  the  pre-Independence  era 
can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  trend  growth  rate  between  1901  and  1946 
was  1.2  per  cent  per  annum  in  overall  national  income  with  0.3  per  cent 
for  agricultural  production  and  two  per  cent  for  industrial  production. 
Agro-based  industries  like  cotton,  jute  and  sugar  dominated  the  industrial 
scene.  A  common  feature  of  the  rural  economy  was  the  recurrence  of 
famines. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  country  opted  for  the  planned  economic 
development.  A  long-term  growth  rate  of  national  product  of  nearly  3.5 
per  cent  was  achieved  during  1950  to  1975.  In  the  more  recent  period 
1975-1985,  the  trend  growth  rate  of  GDP  has  gone  up  further  to  nearly  4.4 
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per  cent.  As  a  result  the  per  capita  national  income  (at  1970-71  prices) 
increased  from  Rs.  466  in  1950  to  Rs.  798  in  1985  and  this  has  been 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  population  had  doubled  during  this 
period.  A  major  factor  responsible  for  population  growth  has  been 
improvement  in  health  and  a  very  significant  fall  in  death  rate.  The 
average  life  expectancy  which  was  as  low  as  32  years  in  1951  had  gone  up 
to  54  years  by  1981.  Even  more  important  have  been  the  qualitative  and 
dimensional  changes  in  the  economy.  India  has  established  a  sustainable 
techno-industrial  base,  has  achieved  self-sufficiency  in  food  production  and 
a  vigorous  and  dynamic  base  for  scientific  and  technological  development. 
Production  of  foodgrains  increased  from  51  million  tonnes  in  1950-51  to 
over  150  million  tonnes  in  1985-86,  as  a  result  the  dependence  on  the 
imports  of  foodgrains  which  was  quite  significant  during  fifties  and  sixties 
has  almost  been  eliminated.  We  have  also  been  able  to  maintain  a 
comfortable  buffer  stock  of  26  million  tonnes  of  foodgrains. 

In  the  industrial  sector  also  great  changes  have  taken  place.  The 
aggregate  industrial  output  has  increased  five-fold  since  Independence.  The 
share  of  basic  and  capital  goods  industries  has  increased  from  less  then  five 
per  cent  to  about  50  per  cent.  A  cornerstone  of  the  national  policy  has 
been  the  key  role  assigned  to  the  public  sector.  There  are  certain  areas 
such  as  the  railways,  communications,  aviation  and  ports  which  are 
exclusively  in  the  Government  sector.  There  are  other  key  areas  where  the 
State  has  a  critical  and  dominant  role  as  in  the  case  of  steel,  petroleum 
refining,  power  and  minerals.  On  the  other  hand,  agriculture  and  most 
services  are  almost  entirely  in  the  private  sector  as  also  vast  areas  of 
industrial  activity.  In  1985,  there  was  221  enterprises  in  the  public  sector 
with  an  investment  of  Rs.  428  billion  or  about  $  35,000  million.  A 
conscious  effort  has  also  been  made  to  foster  the  small  industries  and 
more  than  800  products  are  reserved  for  manufacture  in  the  small-scale 
sector.  This  has  helped  in  dispersal  of  industries  and  generation  of 
employment  in  rural  areas.  During  the  early  years  of  our  Independence, 
when  resources  were  scarce,  entrepreneurship  limited  and  the  little 
surpluses  absorbed  in  consumption,  a  measure  of  control  and  regulation 
became  necessary.  This  ensured  equitable  dispersal  and  diversification  in 
the  industrial  sector.  But  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  when  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  maintain  that  degree  of  control  and  regulation  of  industries. 
With  the  gradual  development  and  spread  of  industry  and  disappearance  of 
shortages,  India  has  liberalised  its  economic  policies  and  encouraged 
entrepreneurs  to  initiate  new  ventures,  with  an  accent  on  modernization. 

India’s  development  efforts  has  also  entirely  been  self-reliant.  The 
foreign  and  other  borrowings  for  which  we  are  grateful  to  friendly  nations, 
are  envisaged  to  contribute  about  6  per  cent  of  the  investments  in  the 
Seventh  Plan  period.  The  rate  of  domestic  savings  doubled  during  1950  to 
1985  to  reach  a  level  of  22  per  cent  of  GDP.  A  major  dent  has  been  made 
on  the  poverty  and  unemployment  problems.  While  in  1960-61,  barely  45 
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per  cent  cff  the  country’s  population  was  above  what  has  been  defined  as 
the  poverty  line’,  by  1983-84  the  percentage  of  population  above  the 
‘poverty  line’  had  increased  to  62.6  per  cent.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  determined  effort  at  equitable  distribution  of  gains  from  planned 
development,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  and  allied  sectors. 

While  a  substantial  achievement  in  the  expansion  of  educational  facilities 
has  been  made,  increasing  the  literacy  rate  from  16.7  per  cent  in  1951  to 
36.2  per  cent  in  1981,  we  have  to  cover  a  long  way  in  tackling  the  problem 
of  illiteracy  and  its  associated  effects  on  the  pace  of  national  development. 

The  thrust  for  the  development  of  infrastructure  has  been  matched  by 
the  development  of  human  resources.  A  large  pool  of  scientific,  technical 
and  managerial  manpower  has  been  created.  The  human  resources  needed 
for  the  management  of  our  industrial,  health  and  other  social  services  and 
the  research  apparatus  have  been  developed  largely  through  domestic 
effort.  This  human  resource  pool  has  provided  a  firm  base  for  rapid 
advance  in  the  industrial  and  infrastructural  sectors. 

A  notable  feature  since  Independence  has  been  the  significant  growth  of, 
and  major  support  for,  science  and  technology.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  indigenous  and  self-reliant  capabilities  in  key  sectors  of 
national  development  such  as  atomic  energy,  space  research,  industrial, 
medical,  agricultural  and  defence  research,  creation  of  a  large 
infrastructure  and  three  million  trained  S&T  personnel.  New  areas  such  as 
biotechnology,  ocean  science,  environment,  micro-electronics,  informatics, 
new  energy  sources,  etc.,  have  also  received  high  priority.  Programmes, 
schemes  and  organisational  structures  have  been  instituted  to  minimise 
environmental  disruption. 

Despite  the  determind  effort  at  development  over  nearly  four  decades, 
we  have  to  cover  a  large  backlog  which  accumulated  in  the  long  era  of 
stagnancy  in  the  pre-Independence  period.  Indian  economy  faces  a  number 
of  challenges. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  improvement  in  the  standard  of  life  of 
people  is  an  evergrowing  population.  At  the  time  of  our  Independence, 
India’s  population  stood  at  342  million  and  today  it  has  reached  800 
million.  The  increase  in  population  every  year,  equal  to  the  entire 
population  of  Australia,  very  much  dilutes  the  vast  improvements  in  the 
economy  and  social  services  we  are  making.  The  problem  gets  further 
accentuated  as  the  increase  of  population  among  the  people  below  the 
‘poverty  line’  is  higher  than  in  those  above  the  ‘poverty  line’.  Government 
are  addressing  themselves  vigorously  to  educate  the  people  on  Family 
Welfare  Schemes  within  the  limitations  of  a  free  democratic  society. 
Success  in  meeting  this  challenge  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  tied  up  with 
such  other  factors  like  education,  economic  development  and  social 
awareness.  Still  the  birth  rate  which  was  about  40  per  thousand  in  1951 
had  come  down  to  32  in  1986.  The  estimates  of  population  growth  in  the 
Seventh  Plan  period  (1985-90)  are  1.96  per  cent  per  annum.  A 
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consequence  of  the  overall  growth  in  population  is  higher  than  average 
increase  in  the  urban  population  which  is  generating  pressures  on  civic 
services,  housing  and  urban  employment. 

Two  great  challenges  the  Government  faces  is  the  removal  of  poverty 
and  of  unemployment.  Despite  all  the  economic  progress  we  have  made  so 
far,  these  problems  remain.  Government  is  giving  the  highest  priority  to 
solving  these  through  Rural  Development  programmes,  promotion  of  small 
industries,  schemes  for  self-employment,  fostering  of  the  services  sector 
and  development  of  supportive  infrastructure. 

Substantial  increases  in  the  per  capita  availability  of  cloth,  food  articles 
such  as  edible  oils  and  sugar  and  infrastructural  services  such  as  electricity 
and  transport  will  have  to  be  achieved  to  take  the  fruits  of  development  to 
the  entire  population. 

The  residual  problem  of  poverty  will  have  to  be  tackled  by  a  more  rapid 
growth  process  which  ensures  adequate  resources  for  rural  development. 
Similarly,  the  basic  services  in  the  areas  of  health  and  education  will  have 
to  be  made  available  in  a  more  effective  manner  to  the  uncovered  or 
inadequately  covered  sections  of  the  population.  This  requires  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  resources  and  in  the  programmes  in  these 
sectors. 

The  unemployment  problem  has  to  be  viewed  in  the  context  of 
agriculture  which  provides  the  mainstay  for  decentralised  employment  in 
the  economy  and  the  restructuring  of  our  GDP,  wherein  the  industrial  .and 
services  sectors  are  to  grow  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  agriculture.  If 
agricultural  production  is  to  grow  at  the  rate  Requisite  for  the  needs  of  our 
population,  agricultural  productivity  will  have  to  increase  manifold  since 
land  is  limited.  The  industrial  and  services  sectors  will  have  to  provide 
adequate  jobs  for  the  normal  growth  in  the  labour  force  besides  catering  to 
the  shift  from  agricultural  to  non-agricultural  occupation. 

As  in  the  case  of  developing  countries,  our  balance  of  payments 
situation  is  influenced  largely  by  the  adverse  terms  of  trade  facing  the 
Third  World.  We  have  made  determined  efforts  at  the  building  up  of  our 
exports  but  the  imports  continue  to  outstrip  our  export  earnings.  Self- 
reliance  in  terms  of  supply  of  basic  commodities,  industrial  and 
agricultural,  has  been  achieved  but  we  have  to  strive  for  self-reliance  in 
terms  of  technology  which  can  build  up  our  competitiveness  to  face  upto 
the  supplies  and  demands  in  the  international  markets.  Lack  of  stability  in 
the  international  situation,  particularly,  in  our  region,  continues  to  force 
us  to  commit  a  substantial  chunk  of  our  developmental  resources  towards 
defence  requirements  drawing  away  such  resources  from  the  greater 
economic  priorities  of  the  population.  The  availability  of  resources  for 
development  will  continue  to  be  determined  by  the  commitment  of  the 
resources  to  defence  needs  in  the  wake  of  the  external  political 
environment. 

India’s  emergence  on  the  world  stage  coincided  with  the  vision  of  one 
World  as  expressed  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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the  beginnings  of  the  Cold  War  on  the  other.  The  division  of  the  world 
into  hostile  blocs  had  already  begun  to  plague  the  UN  system,  which  itself 
relegated  to  a  passive  role  those  States  which  were  not  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  India  actively  supported  the  Principles 
and  Purposes  of  the  UN  Charter  and  pleaded  for  a  safer  and  more  just 
World  Order  through  the  twin  programmes  of  Disarmament  and 
Development. 

The  need  to  protect  the  country’s  hard  won  freedom  through  an 
avoidance  of  entanglement  in  military  alliances  and  resistance  to  all  forms 
of  hegemony,  gave  rise  to  the  policy  of  non-alignment.  This  in  turn 
promoted  an  enlarged  area  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The  policy  had  the 
great  merit,  of  permanence  and  flexibility.  Never  doctrinaire,  it  was  from 
the  start  envisaged  as  a  positive  and  dynamic  policy  capable  of  evolving 
and  adjusting  to  changing  conditions.  The  formulation  and  evolution  of  this 
policy,  has  been  strengthened  through  the  development  of  a  national 
consensus  within  India  and  the  growth  of  non-alignment  as  a  global 
movement  over  the  last  two  decades. 

Even  erstwhile  critics  now  admit  that  non-alignment  had  contributed  in  a 
significant  measure  to  the  shift  from  a  climate  of  cold  war  confrontation  to 
one  of  detente  and  co-operation,  cutting  across  national  and  ideological 
frontiers. 

Even  before  Independence  the  calling  of  a  non-governmental  Asian 
Relations  Conference  in  April  1947,  was  an  important  recognition  of  the 
Asian  personality,  when  the  future  of  Republican  China  was  still  uncertain 
and  the  whole  of  South-East  Asia  was  under  colonial  domination.  The 
presence  of  West  Asian  countries  and  also  Egypt  as  well  as  of  the  Central 
Asian  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  set  the  stage  for  the  future  course 
and  development  of  the  country’s  foreign  policy  and  proved  to  be  the 
precursor  of  Bandung  and  Belgrade. 

With  the  recession  of  the  colonial  tide,  the  struggle  against  exploitation 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  co-operative  endeavour  to  fashion  a  more  just  and 
equitable  structure  of  international  relations.  The  anachronistic  vestige  of 
colonialism  and  racialism  represented  by  the  apartheid  regime  of  South 
Africa  continues  to  be  an  affront  to  the  international  conscience  and  India 
has  remained  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to  dismantle  the  evil 
apparatus  of  apartheid.  The  main  thrust  in  global  terms  has,  however, 
shifted  to  ensuring  an  equitable  economic  order  and  the  campaign  for 
disarmament  to  rid  the  world  of  the  fear  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  and  the 
opposition  to  hegemony  in  all  its  forms. 

The  five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  or  Panchsheel,  which  India 
adopted  with  China  in  the  fifties  became  the  basis  for  the  non-aligned 
approach.  This  approach  has  been  fortified  over  the  years  culminating  in 
the  Delhi  Declaration  of  November  1986  signed  by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  on  Principles  for  a  Nuclear- 
Weapon-Free  and  Non-Violent  World.  The  Non-aligned  Movement  has  also 
endorsed  efforts  to  enlist  the  support  of  other  like-minded  countries  for 
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those  principles.  For  example,  the  Six  Nation  Five  Continent  Initiative  on 
Disarmament  adopted  in  Delhi  in  January  1984  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
Movement  although  it  comprises  a  number  of  States  which  are  not 
members  of  it.  It  is  in  furtherance  of  the  very  same  objectives  that  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  presented  a  time-bound  Action  Plan  at  the  Third 
Special  Session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  Disarmament.  We  expect 
the  action  plan  to  lead  to  a  meaningful  debate  and  an  eventual  acceptance 
of  its  elements  and  principles. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  sympathy  and  support  that  Finland  with  its 
tradition  of  neutrality  has  given  to  these  endeavours.  We  appreciate 
Finland’s  presence  as  a  guest  in  the  Non-aligned  Movement. 

But  today,  India  faces  some  challenges  to  its  security  from  Great  Power 
military  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  in  the  Gulf  area,  and  the  build 
up  of  the  arms  in  the  subcontinent  and  neighbourhood.  These  have 
compelled  us  to  divert  our  valuable  resources  to  strengthening  of  our 
defences.  We  hope  other  nations  would  understand  India’s  position  in  this 
regard.  We  are  determined  to  avoid  conflicts  and  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problems  that  we  face  with  Pakistan  and  China.  India  seeks 
a  declaration  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  Zone  of  Peace  and  notwithstanding 
the  UN  decision,  the  holding  of  the  conference  on  Indian  Ocean  remains 
unrealised. 

India  has  no  territorial  ambitions  and  does  not  covet  others’  territories. 
We  want  to  maintain  the  territory  present  day  India  inherited.  Nor  does 
India  want  to  play  the  role  of  a  leader  of  the  region  or  a  movement.  It 
firmly  believes  in  the  equality  of  nations  based  on  mutual  respect  for  each 
other.  We  wish  to  maintain  good  neighbourly  relations  with  the  countries 
around  us.  The  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Co-operation 
embodies  this  spirit.  India  has  never  shirked  its  international  obligations.  It 
has  contributed  Peace  Keeping  forces  during  the  Suez  Crisis,  in  Korea, 
Indo-China,  Congo  and  more  recently,  in  Sri  Lanka.  It  has  likewise 
shouldered  its  share  of  the  obligation  in  the  Iran-Iraq  ceasefire. 

India  is  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  medievalism  and  archaic  customs 
and  practices  in  its  society,  in  building  a  modern  secular  democracy  and 
bring  a  better  life  to  her  people. 

Peace  in  the  world  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  progress  and  India  will 
contribute  its  little  mite  for  its  achievement  within  our  own  lifetimes. 


Indo-Cyprus  Relations 


Vi  e  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  warmth  of  your  welcome  and  by 
the  sentiments  of  friendship  expressed  by  you,  Mr  President. 

Cyprus  and  India  are  separated  by  a  large  distance.  Climates  change 
within  this  distance,  as  do  creeds  and  cultures.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
Mr  President,  Cyprus  and  India  share  much  in  common.  Both  our 
countries  have  an  ancient  history,  going  back  to  many  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  There  is  evidence  that  our  contacts  go  back  many  centuries 
to  the  time  of  the  Harappa  and  Mohen-jodaro  civilisations  in  India.  Recent 
archaeological  discoveries  in  Cyprus  have  unearthed  pieces  of  jewellery 
made  out  of  Carnelian — a  semiprecious  stone  found  only  in  India.  It  is 
recorded  that  this  precious  stone,  which  had  a  value  considerably  in  excess 
of  what  it  has  today,  came  here  through  ancient  trade  routes  from  India. 

Again,  both  our  countries  have  been  crucibles  into  which  diverse  races 
have  poured,  from  the  East  as  well  as  the  West.  To  the  indigenous 
civilization  in  Cyprus  as  represented  by  the  historic  remains  at  Paphos, 
were  added  rich  influences  from  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  Greece,  Rome,  Venice  and,  more  recently,  from  England,  on 
the  other. 

We  in  India,  too,  have  seen  a  smelting  of  the  races  taking  place  on  our 
soil.  In  remote  antiquity,  India  was  said  to  be  linked  with  the  lost 
continent  of  Lemuria.  Later,  Mongoloid  races  from  the  north-east  and 
Dravidian  races  from  Western  Asia  fused  with  the  indigenes,  to  be 
followed  in  historical  times  by  Muslim  arrivals  and  French,  Portuguese  and 
British  arrivals. 

A  kaleidoscope  of  varied  formations,  social,  cultural  and  religious,  has 
thus  acquired  shape  in  our  two  countries,  leading  to  rich  patterns. 

The  task  of  Cyprus  and  of  India  has,  therefore,,  been  to  seek  and, 
wherever  necessary,  to  create  formulations  that  balance  and  hold  the 
different  segments  together. 

Both  our  countries  have  been  engaged  in  freedom  movements  which, 
though  long  and  difficult,  brought  out  the  best  in  our  national  spirit  and 
gave  our  people  a  higher  purpose.  Having  won  our  freedom  through 
struggle  and  sacrifice  we  know  the  value  of  freedom.  We  know,  also,  that 
the  freedom  bequeathed  to  us  must  be  zealously  protected.  All  this  has 
instilled  in  us  a  sense  of  camaraderie.  During  the  last  two  decades  or 
more,  the  leaderships  of  the  two  countries  have  enjoyed  a  close  and  cordial 
relationship  characterised  by  a  deep  empathy  and  understanding  of  each 
other’s  concerns. 
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India  has  consistently  cherished  friendship  with  Cyprus  and  has  admired 
the  courage  and  resilience  of  your  people  in  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties 
you  have  had  to  encounter  since  your  independence.  We  are  saddened  by 
the  fact  that  divisions  assail  this  beautiful  island.  We  have  consequently 
supported  and  will  continue  to  support  all  efforts  to  preserve  the  unity, 
territorial  integrity  and  the  non-aligned  status  of  Cyprus.  It  is  our  belief 
that  a  united,  sovereign  and  non-aligned  Cyprus  would  contribute  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  region  and  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the  people  of  this 
island.  We  cherish  the  hope  that  the  dialogue  which  has  now  commenced 
under  UN  auspices  with  Your  Excellency’s  dynamic  participation  will  lead 
to  a  solution. 

The  recently  concluded  Ministerial  Conference  of  the  Non-aligned 
countries  has  once  again  highlighted  the  important  place  that  Cyprus 
occupies  within  the  Movement  and  the  immense  goodwill  it  enjoys. 
Likewise,  it  has  underscored  Your  Excellency’s  personal  efforts  to  make 
the  Conference  the  grand  success  that  it  has  been.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Conference  have  helped  to  impart  a  new  direction  to  the  Non-aligned 
Movement.  The  international  landscape  is  undergoing  a  welcome  change 
with  the  lessening  of  superpower  tensions,  the  signing  of  the  INF  Treaty 
and  the  ongoing  discussions  for  further  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
count  on  the  Nicosia  Declaration  to  give  a  new  thrust  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  next  Non-aligned  Summit. 

Notwithstanding  recent  positive  developments  in  this  field,  the  issue  of 
disarmament  remains  mankind’s  major  concern.  Nuclear  weapons 
constitute  a  major  threat  to  the  human  species.  The  only  guarantee  for  an 
enduring  peace  is  nuclear  disarmament  and  a  world  order  based  on  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  non-violence.  Towards  this  end  our 
Prime  Minister  presented  a  time-bound  Action  Plan  at  the  Third  Special 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Disarmament.  The  Plan  incorporated 
an  integrated  set  of  measures  and  a  phased  programme  of  nuclear 
disarmament  accompanied  by  steps  to  promote  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  It  is  my  expectation  that  this  Plan  will  encourage  a  rational 
and  meaningful  debate  in  the  UN  and  outside  on  an  issue  that  is  of  vital 
importance  to  humanity. 

Mr  President,  we  greatly  welcome  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
Iran  and  Iraq.  With  the  end  of  this  long,  fratricidal  war  the  prospects  of 
peace  and  stability  in  this  region  have  brightened.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  international  community  to  support  and  facilitate  the  process  of 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  in  these  two  countries.  A  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  Geneva  Accords  on  Afghanistan  by  all  the  parties  is 
imperative  if  peace  is  to  be  restored  to  that  war-torn- land.  The  Afghans 
should  be  allowed  to  determine  their  own  future  themselves  without 
outside  interference.  In  Southern  Africa,  while  the  prospects  of  a  solution 
to  the  Namibian  problem  are  opening  up,  the  abhorrent  system  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  continues  to  draw  sustenance  from  powerful 
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quarters  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  mandatory  sanctions.  The 
international  community  has  a  moral  and  humanitarian  obligation  to 
compel  South  Africa  to  dismantle  the  structure  of  apartheid  in  the  country. 

Over  the  years  we  have  co-operated  closely  in  many  international  fora  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  Non-aligned  Movement  and  the  Commonwealth 
and  have  lent  force  to  each  other’s  efforts  to  promote  international  and 
regional  peace,  goodwill  and  understanding. 

In  our  own  region,  we  are  committed  to  a  policy  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  all  our  neighbours.  Under  the  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Accord  we  are 
implementing  our  commitment  to  preserve  ethnic  peace  in  Sri  Lanka  and 
safeguard  the  island’s  territorial  integrity.  Regrettably,  a  clandestine 
nuclear  programme  is  being  pursued  in  our  neighbourhood  and  terrorism 
in  our  country  is  being  actively  assisted  from  across  the  borders.  However, 
we  continue  to  persist  in  our  policy  of  dialogue  in  the  hope  that  eventually 
the  logic  of  peace  and  good  relations  between  neighbours  will  prevail. 

Excellency,  I  am  sure  this  visit  to  your  beautiful  island  will  go  a  long 
way  in  cementing  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding  between  our 
two  democracies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  bonds  will  become  stronger 
and  stronger  in  the  years  to  come.  May  I,  once  again,  thank  you,  Mr 
President,  and  Madame  Vassiliou  for  your  generous  and  warm  welcome 
and  for  your  most  gracious  hospitality. 


Reinforcing  Indo-Czech  Ties 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  in  this  beautiful  and  historic  country.  On 
behalf  of  my  wife  and  myself  and  other  members  of  my  delegation,  I  thank 
you,  Mr  President  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  visit  your  country  and 
meet  its  distinguished  leaders. 

I  deeply  and  most  sincerely  appreciate  the  gracious  words  of  welcome 
which  you  have  just  spoken.  The  friendly  sentiments  expressed  by  you 
towards  India  have  touched  us.  We  know  that  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  have  long  held  India  and  the  people  of  India  in 
affectionate  esteem.  We  cherish  and  reciprocate  this.  It  is  my  privilege, 
Mr  President,  to  convey  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  the  warm  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  Indian  people. 

This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  your  country.  I  have  been  here  on  earlier 
occasions  and  have  been  fascinated  by  it.  Prague,  the  city  of  a  hundred 
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spires,  vividly  reflects  the  grandeur  of  Czechoslovakia’s  rich  history,  its 
culture  and  artistic  traditions.  Czechoslovakia’s  location  in  the  very  heart 
of  Europe  has  brought  it  close  to  several  crucial  streams  of  thought. 
Czechoslovakia  has  not  only  given  to  the  world  the  names  of  famous  men 
like  that  learned  14th  century  scholar,  ruler  and  diplomat  Charles  IV,  the 
religious  reformer  Jan  Hus,  the  military  commander  Jan  Zizka  and  the 
great  composer  Antonin  Dvorak;  it  has  also  established  a  well-deserved 
reputation  as  the  home  of  active  and  talented  people. 

India  and  Czechoslovakia  have  an  ancient  tradition  of  close  and  friendly 
relations.  Trade  between  India  and  Bohemia  existed  even  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  continued  through  the  centuries.  As  far  back  as  the  early  19th 
century  Czechoslovakia’s  abiding  interest  in  India  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Indological  Studies  Centre  in  Prague’s  fampus  Charles  University. 
The  period  of  Czech  and  Slovak  national  revival  generated  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  Indian  classics.  Professor  Wintermitz  made  notable 
contributions  to  this  endeavour.  Many  generations  of  eminent  scholars 
including  Professor  Vincence  Lesny,  the  founder  of  Modern  Czech 
Indology,  have  made  original  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of 
Indian  thought  at  this  Centre. 

Our  great  national  poet  Rabindranath  Tagore  is  well-known  to  the 
Czechoslovak  people  and  they  have  honoured  his  memory.  Fifty  years  ago 
when  the  drumbeats  of  war  were  active,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  visited 
Czechoslovakia  and  wrote:  “The  little  country  of  Czechoslovakia,  an  island 
of  democracy  in  a  sea  of  reaction,  carries  on  its  work  normally  in  spite  of 
this  tumult  of  war  and  preparation  of  war.  Her  men  and  women  move 
calmly  but  there  is  determination  in  their  eyes.” 

It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  Prague  should  have  been  one  of  the 
first  capitals  where  India  set  up  a  resident  diplomatic  mission  after  India 
became  Independent.  We  have,  in  recent  times,  frequently  exchanged  high 
level  visits  that  have  reinforced  our  ties.  Every  such  visit  provides  an 
opportunity  to  share  views  and  renew  contacts  that  consolidate  and 
strengthen  our  ties. 

Today,  Czechoslovakia  is  engaged  in  a  significant  programme  of  national 
reconstruction.  In  this  task,  Mr  President,  your  country  has  India’s  best 
wishes.  We  would  like  your  efforts  to  meet  with  every  success. 

Like  Czechoslovakia,  India  has  also  been  engaged  in  modernizing  her 
economy  and  removing  sectoral  and  regional  imbalances.  When  India 
embarked  on  its  development  programmes  in  the  1950s  for  setting  up  an 
industrial  and  technical  infrastructure,  your  country  generously  helped  us 
in  our  endeavour.  Several  towns  in  India  such  as  Ranchi,  Tiruchirapalli, 
Hyderabad,  Bhavnagar,  Bangalore,  Varanasi  testify  to  the  tradition  of 
Indo-Czech  collaboration.  Czech  expertise  in  the  making  of  machines  has 
been  well-known  in  India  and  the  Skoda  Works,  in  particular,  were 
familiar  to  us.  As  Minister  for  Industries  in  the  State  of  Government  of 
Madras,  I  had  come  to  Czechoslovakia  twenty-five  years  ago  to  seek  Czech 
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advice  and  co-operation.  I  was  here,  again,  five  years  ago  in  my  capacity 
as  Defence  Minister  of  India. 

About  60  major  industrial  projects  have  by  now  been  set  up  in  various 
parts  of  India  with  Czechoslovak  help.  Heavy  engineering,  power  and 
other  important  sectors  of  our  economy  continue  to  benefit  from  your 
expertise.  Czechoslovakia,  therefore,  remains  an  important  trading  partner 
of  India.  There  is  perhaps  need  for  a  renewed  momentum  to  our  co¬ 
operation  which  will  help  identify  new  areas  of  economic,  scientific  and 
technological  co-operation  that  would  take  into  account  the  evolving 
requirements  and  capabilities  of  our  countries. 

India  and  Czechoslovakia  also  share  the  aspiration  to  build  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  future  for  our  peoples  and  a  more  just  and  equitable  world 
order.  The  world  has  rapidly  changed  over  these  last  decades.  It  has 
become  extraordinarily  interdependent.  Developments  in  one  part  of  the 
globe  have  an  impact,  almost  immediately,  in  other  regions. 

Disarmament,  particularly  nuclear  disarmament,  is  the  most  important 
issue  before  the  world  community  today.  It  forms  a  legitimate  concern  of 
all  peoples  and  nations,  although  the  nuclear  weapon  powers  bear  a 
primary  responsibilty.  The  initiatives  taken  by  Czechoslovakia  for 
confidence-building  and  disarmament  in  Europe  testify  to  Czechoslovakia’s 
commitment  to  this  cause. 

Similarly,  India’s  active  role  from  the  very  beginning  to  strengthen  this 
process  is  well-known.  We  have  been  glad  to  play  a  role  in  the  movement 
for  disarmament  be  it  in  the  UN,  the  Non-aligned  Movement  or  other 
international  fora.  India,  along  with  Argentina,  Greece,  Mexico,  Sweden 
and  Tanzania,  launched  the  Six  Nation  Initiative  on  Nuclear  Disarmament  a 
little  over  four  years  ago  when  dialogue  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  virtually  stalled. 

The  voice  of  the  world  community  for  a  saner  and  safer  world  has  not 
gone  unheeded.  The  conclusion  of  the  INF  Treaty  between  the  USA  and 
the  USSR,  which  directly  affects  Czechoslovakia,  is  a  historical  milestone 
that  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  not  merely  set 
limits  on  their  growth.  It  has  created  new  hopes  and  expectations. 

The  task  now  is  to  give  an  irreversible  momentum  to  the  nuclear 
disarmament  process  in  the  post-INF  Treaty  period.  The  goal  of  a  Nuclear 
Weapon-Free  and  Non-Violent  World  envisaged  in  the  Delhi  Declaration 
of  November  1986,  is  also  shared  by  Czechoslovakia.  An  Action  Plan  for 
achieving  this  goal  was  presented  by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  at  the 
recent  Third  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly.  It  envisages  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  in  stages 
within  a  comprehensive,  consistent  and  non-discriminatory  framework.  We 
would  also  like  to  move  towards  banning  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  like  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  the  development  of  new 
weapon  systems  based  on  emerging  technologies  and  reducing  conventional 
arms  and  forces  leading  to  a  general  and  complete  disarmament.  A  new 
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comprehensive  global  security  system  and  changes  in  attitudes,  doctrines 
and  institutions  is  required  for  sustaining  a  Nuclear  Weapon  Free  and 
Non-violent  world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  gratification  that  there  is  a  more  relaxed  mood  of 
trust  in  international  relations  today. 

There  are  hopeful  trends  in  the  solution  of  long-standing  conflicts  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  Geneva  Accords  on  Afghanistan  mark  an 
important  breakthrough.  These  agreements,  if  faithfully  implemented  by 
all  sides,  could  pave  the  way  for  restoration  of  peace  and  stability  in  that 
country.  A  ceasefire  has  been  effected  in  the  long  running  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq.  There  are  hopes  that  the  war  in  Angola  could  be  drawing  to 
a  close  and  that  Namibia  may  finally  achieve  independence.  A  positive 
movement  can  be  seen  on  Kampuchea.  Everywhere  there  is  a  new 
emphasis  on  dialogue  and  discussion.  There  is  a  welcome  enhanced 
relevance  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  peace-keeping  organisation. 

Disarmament  is  only  a  negative  virtue.  On  the  positive  side  the  world 
community  has  to  constructively  co-operate  in  building  a  better  and  more 
equitable  world  order.  If  peace  is  indivisible,  so  is  prosperity.  There  can  be 
no  islands  of  prosperity  in  a  sea  of  poverty.  The  new  political  order  in  the 
world,  with  most  countries  having  achieved  political  independence,  calls 
for  a  new  international  economic  order  as  well.  The  political  independence 
of  nations  and  peoples  has  to  be  strengthened  by  their  economic 
independence.  The  billions  that  are  being  spent  on  armaments  could  be 
used  for  financing  hundreds  of  development  programmes  that  would  give 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  the  chance  to  live  with  dignity.  The 
ecological  disaster  that  threatens  our  planet  requires  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  world. 

India  and  Czechoslovakia  have  been  fruitfully  co-operating  in  the 
international  arena.  Our  positions  on  major  world  issues  are  either  similar 
or  very  close.  Our  relations,  which  are  characterised  by  mutual  esteem  and 
understanding,  are  a  good  example  of  peaceful  coexistence  between 
countries  belonging  to  different  political  and  socio-economic  systems.  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  further  develop  in  future  to  our  mutual  benefit  and 
in  the  interest  of  promoting  international  peace  and  security. 


India  and  USSR 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accept  the  Letters  of  Credence  by  which 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  USSR  has  accredited  you  as 
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Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  the  Republic  of  India.  I  heartily  reciprocate  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
USSR  and  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would 
also  like  to  convey  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
President  and  General  Secretary  Mr  M.  S.  Gorbachev. 

I  felicitate  you  on  your  appointment  to  this  position  of  high 
responsibility  and  extend  you  a  warm  welcome  in  our  country  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  and  friendly  country  and  people.  Indo-Soviet 
relations  have  been  traditionally  close  and  friendly.  They  have  deep  roots 
and  are  based  on  equality,  mutual  respect  and  shared  values.  The 
beginnings  of  our  friendly  interaction  go  back  to  the  period  before  we 
attained  Independence.  The  October  Revolution  was  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  mankind’s  struggle  against  exploitation,  and  was  a  source  of 
valuable  inspiration  for  the  struggle  of  the  Indian  people  against  colonial 
rule  and  suppression  in  search  of  their  national  Independence. 

Over  the  past  four  decades,  this  friendship  has  been  steadily 
consolidated  through  our  multifaceted  and  mutually  beneficial  co¬ 
operation.  The  Indo-Soviet  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Co-operation, 
signed  in  1971,  was  a  milestone  in  our  relationship.  It  gave  a  new  impetus 
and  dynamism  to  our  ties.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  In  recent  years, 
our  relations  have  embarked  on  a  qualitatively  new  phase.  We  highly  value 
our  excellent  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  all  fields — political, 
economic,  scientific,  technical,  cultural.  It  is  the  intention  of  our 
Government  and  people  to  continue  working  to  strengthen  these  bonds 
and  further  enhance  the  mutual  trust  and  confidence  that  characterises 
them. 

Co-operation  with  Soviet  Union  has  helped  to  buttress  India’s  economic 
self-reliance.  Bilateral  trade  has  registered  a  large  increase,  and  is  being 
constantly  diversified  to  include  new  areas  and  forms  of  co-operation  like 
joint  ventures,  production  co-operation,  hotel  construction,  civil  aviation, 
tourism  and  space.  Both  sides  are  working  actively  and  purposefully  to 
fulfil  the  task  of  increasing  trade  by  2Vi  times  between  1986  and  1992. 
Similarly,  the  range  of  commodities  exchanged  is  being  diversified,  in  tune 
with  the  fresh  opportunities  that  are  opening  up  as  a  result  of  the  ongoing 
programme  of  modernisation  of  the  Soviet  economy  and  structural  changes 
in  India.  A  special  mention  should  be  made  of  our  co-operation  in  science 
and  technology  where  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  signing  of 
the  Integrated  Long  Term  Programme  of  Co-operation  in  Science  & 
Technology  up  to  the  year  2000.  The  potential  for  mutually  beneficial  co¬ 
operation  here  is  immense. 

An  outstanding  unique  event  in  our  bilateral  relations  has  been  the  year¬ 
long  Festivals  of  India  in  the  USSR  and  of  USSR  in  India.  They  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  in  further  deepening  understanding  of  the  cultures 
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of  our  respective  countries,  strengthening  people-to-people  contacts  and 
thereby  strengthening  the  foundation  of  our  relationship. 

Regular  exchanges  or  high  level  visits  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
our  bilateral  relations.  I  recall  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  my 
recent  visit  to  your  country.  We  are  now  greatly  looking  forward  to  the 
visit  of  President  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  to  India  next  month. 

Excellency,  in  the  international  sphere,  Indo-Soviet  relations  have  been 
an  enduring  factor  for  world  peace  and  stability.  We  share  common  values 
and  goals.  Both  our  countries  have  been  active  in  the  struggle  against 
colonialism,  neo-colonialism  and  other  forms  of  discrimination  and  the 
promotion  of  peace,  peaceful  coexistence,  disarmament  and  development. 
We  favour  a  negotiated  political  settlement  of  regional  conflicts.  The  most 
outstanding  demonstration  of  our  shared  outlook  is  the  historic  “Delhi 
Declaration”  on  a  Nuclear  Weapon-Free  and  Non-Violent  World,  signed 
by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in 
November  1986.  The  ten  principles  of  this  Declaration  have  invested  our 
relations  with  a  global  significance.  They  reflect  our  two  countries’ 
principled  approach  to  international  relations  and  our  common  vision  of 
the  future.  The  Delhi  Declaration  is  being  increasingly  accepted 
throughout  the  world  today.  The  ideas  and  spirit  of  the  Delhi  Declaration 
have  found  an  echo  in  some  recent  changes  in  the  international  climate 
favouring  solution  of  problems  through  co-operation  rather  than 
confrontation.  The  INF  Treaty  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  achieving 
nuclear  disarmament,  given  adequate  political  will  on  part  of  all 
concerned.  It  is  important  to  carry  forward  the  momentum  generated  by 
this  Treaty.  The  Action  Plan  for  ushering  in  a  Nuclear  Weapon-Free  and 
Non-Violent  World  Order  presented  recently  by  India  at  the  Third  Special 
Session  of  the  UN  on  Disarmament  is  a  practical  plan  for  nuclear 
disarmament  within  a  time-bound  framework. 

The  steady  course  of  our  relations  justifies  the  confidence  that  Indo- 
Soviet  co-operation  will  continue  to  serve  the  interests  of  our  two  peoples 
and  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  co-operation.  Excellency,  I  would 
like  to  assure  you  that  during  your  term  of  office  here  you  would  receive 
all  possible  co-operation  in  the  discharge  of  your  functions.  I  wish  you,  Mr 
Ambassador,  a  successful  and  purposeful  stay  in  our  country  and  fulfilment 
of  your  important  assignment. 


A  Multifaceted  Relationship 


My  wife  and  I  feel  greatly  honoured  to  be  in  this  entrancing  land  of  the 
Thunder  Dragon.  We  have  been  struck  by  the  Himalayan  purity  of  your 
kingdom  and  by  its  loftiness — physical,  cultural  and  spiritual.  Some  of  the 
tallest  mountains  of  the  world  have  cradled  here  some  of  man’s  deepest 
thoughts.  They  have  also  nurtured  a  very  rich  tradition  of  human 
creativity,  be  it  on  fabric,  wood,  stone  or  metal.  Here  in  Bhutan, 
Mahayanist  Buddhist  thought  has  ripened  and  a  gracious  way  of  life  has 
evolved  so  as  to  confer  on  Bhutan  the  appellation  of  ‘the  Land  of  Hidden 
Treasures’. 

Ever  since  our  arrival  in  your  Kingdom  we  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
your  generous  hospitality.  We  most  sincerely  appreciate  your  warmth  and 
friendship.  The  references  in  your  speech  to  my  country  and  to  me  have 
been  most  gracious  and  are  yet  another  manifestation  of  your  regard  for 
our  country  and  our  people. 

I  bring  with  me,  Your  Majesty,  the  affectionate  greetings  of  the  people 
of  India  for  you,  for  Members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  for  the  friendly 
people  of  Bhutan.  Our  two  peoples  have  always  enjoyed  the  warmest  of 
relationship  and  bear  for  each  other  sentiments  that  cannot  be  cast  into 
any  conventional  mould.  Our  relationship  is  multifaceted  and  has  deep 
historical,  religious  and  cultural  roots.  Nothing  can  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
developing  and  continually  enriching  these  time  immemorial  ties. 

The  fact  that  this  visit  of  mine  coincides  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
mighty  Chukha  Hydel  Project  gives  me  added  satisfaction.  This  is  because 
the  project  is  a  symbol  of  the  trust  and  friendship  that  exist  between  our 
two  countries,  our  two  leadership,  governments  and  peoples.  We  in  India 
are  happy  that  we  have  been  able  to  assist  Bhutan  in  its  efforts  to  build  a 
modern  economy  while  yet  maintaining  its  great  traditions  and  values. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my  Government’s  commitment 
to  continue  to  assist  Bhutan  to  meet  its  developmental  and  other 
challenges  in  the  years  to  come  under  Your  Majesty’s  farsighted  and 
enlightened  leadership. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Government  of  India  is  presently  engaged  in  a 
gigantic  task  of  improving  the  living  standards  of  our  people.  From  the 
colonial  legacy  of  stagnation  which  obliged  India  initially  to  obtain  food 
from  overseas,  we  have  reached  a  position  of  self-sufficiency  in  food.  In 
the  volume  of  industrial  production  India  is  now  among  the  first  ten  most 
industrialized  nations  in  the  world,  producing  a  bewildering  variety  of 
manufactures.  We  are  now  the  third  country  in  the  world  in  the  number  of 
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scientific  and  technical  personnel  and  our  range  of  technology  spreads  out 
from  space  research  to  seabed  mining.  All  this  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  our  oars.  Improved  health  services  have 
reduced  death  rate  to  around  11  per  thousand  and  our  population  is 
increasing  at  an  uncomfortable  rate.  Along  with  a  rising  population,  we 
also  witness  in  India  a  revolution  of  rising  expectations.  This  calls  for 
unremitting  activity  and  new  initiatives  on  our  part. 

South  Asia  is  our  home.  Geography,  history,  culture  and  traditions  have 
ordained  for  the  peoples  of  the  region  an  inescapably  intertwined  destiny. 
We  have  inherited  a  troubled  and  complex  legacy  from  colonial  times.  We 
have  to  rise  above  narrow  interests  and  artificial  barriers  so  that  the 
countries  of  the  region  may  work  out  their  own  future  without  outside 
interference.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  that  the  countries  of  the  region  are 
co-operating  within  the  framework  of  the  South  Asian  Association  for 
Regional  Co-operation  (SAARC)  whose  guiding  motto  is  collective  self- 
reliance. 

The  past  few  months  have  witnessed  a  positive  shift  in  international 
relations  such  as  the  Geneva  Accords  on  Afghanistan,  the  Iran-Iraq 
ceasefire  and  the  signing  of  the  INF  treaty.  We  hope  that  further 
discussions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  will  take  the 
world  towards  a  peaceful  and  non-violent  order. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  world  community  must  focus  attention  on 
building  peace.  Prosperity  for  a  few  cannot  co-exist  with  poverty  of  the 
many.  The  world  must  rededicate  itself  to  the  objective  of  eliminating 
poverty  and  to  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  global  wealth  through  the 
process  of  the  North-South  dialogue.  International  relations  based  on 
mutual  respect  for  each  other’s  socio-economic  systems  must  replace 
mutual  suspicion,  hatred  and  bitterness. 

Your  Majesty,  may  I  once  again  say  how  greatly  touched  my  wife,  my 
delegation  and  I  have  been  by  the  warmth  of  your  welcome  in  this  land  of 
beauty.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  and  the  people  of  Bhutan  for 
this. 


Indo-Mauritius  Ties 


I 


have  great  pleasure  in  extending  to  your  Excellency,  to  Lady 
Ringadoo  and  to  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Mauritian  delegation  a 
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very  warm  and  cordial  welcome.  We  greet  you  as  a  close  political 
associate  of  the  late  Sir  Seewoosagur  Ramgoolam,  the  Father  of  the 
Mauritian  Nation  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mauritian  welfare 
state. 

India  enjoys  a  special  relationship  with  Mauritius — a  relationship  that 
derives  sustenance  from  close  ethnic  bonds  and  strong  cultural  ties  that 
go  back  by  150  years.  Indo-Mauritius  relations  have  been  strengthened 
during  the  last  two  decades  by  frequent  exchanges  of  high  level  visits 
and  fruitful  people-to-people  contacts. 

Our  two  countries  represent  a  mosaic  of  diverse  cultures,  religions 
and  races.  We  are  both  aware  that  in  our  diversity  there  lies  a 
fundamental  unity.  Tolerance,  secularism  and  democracy  have  been  and 
remain  our  guiding  principles.  We  have  been  seeking  to  modernise  our 
societies  while  taking  care  to  preserve  our  ancestral  cultural  values. 

We  are  aware,  Excellency,  of  your  own  personal  and  significant 
contribution  to  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  Indian  culture  in 
Mauritius. 

Your  visit  provides  another  opportunity  to  further  consolidate  our 
many-faceted  relationship.  I  am  sure  that  while  touring  our  country 
you  will  be  able  to  reacquaint  yourself  with  our  ancient  cultural 
heritage.  Through  your  visits  next  week  to  our  scientific  institutions 
and  industrial  centres  spread  across  the  country  you  will  also  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  striking  progress  India  has  made  since  Independence. 

We  are  happy  that  your  visit  coincides  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  birth 
centenary  and  that  we  shall  have  the  honour  of  your  participation  in 
some  of  the  celebrations  next  week.  As  you  are  aware  the  cause  of 
Mauritian  independence  was  so  dear  to  Nehru’s  heart. 

I  recall  my  earlier  visit  to  Mauritius  as  Vice-President  on  the  sad 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  Sir  Seewoosagur  Ramgoolam.  We  in 
India  regarded  him  as  an  outstanding  statesman  and  a  founder-architect 
of  Indo-Mauritius  ties. 

We  have  an  impressive  record  of  co-operation  in  the  economic, 
technical  and  cultural  fields.  The  establishment  of  the  Mahatma  Gandhi 
Institute  in  Mauritius  in  the  seventies,  the  completion  of  the  prestigious 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Hospital  before  the  end  of  eighties  and  the 
commissioning  of  the  full  range  of  activities  of  the  Indira  Gandhi 
Centre  for  Indian  Culture  from  its  own  unique  complex  in  the  early 
nineties,  bear  vivid  testimony  to  our  special  relationship  and  enduring 
co-operation.  India  and  Mauritius  are  engaged  in  working  out 
programmes  of  meaningful  co-operation  in  important  branches  of 
science  and  technology.  We  have  already  initiated  co-operation  in  the 
field  of  oceanographic  studies.  The  Telemetry,  Tracking  and  Command 
Station  in  Mauritius  for  our  Indian  Ocean  Satellite  is  providing 
valuable  service.  I  understand  that  soon  the  scientific  organisations  of 
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our  two  countries  will  set  up  a  radio  telescope  in  Mauritius  for  galactic 
observation.  A  number  of  new  areas  of  collaborative  endeavour  are  being 
explored. 

I  am  confident  that  under  your  guidance  and  the  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Jugnauth,  Mauritius  will  see  rapid  economic  growth  and  political 
stability  and  harmony  and  that  our  multifaceted  relationship  will  be 
strengthened  and  diversified  in  accordance  with  the  aspirations  of  our  two 
peoples.  We  are  greatly  relieved  that  Prime  Minister  Jugnauth  escaped 
unhurt  in  a  dastardly  attempt  on  his  life  only  a  week  ago. 

Both  our  countries  are  Indian  Ocean  littoral  States.  We  share  concerns 
about  intensifying  Great  Power  rivalry  and  Naval  presences  in  a  region 
which  we  wish  to  see  emerge  as  a  Zone  of  Peace.  We  fully  support  your 
legitimate  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  Chagos  archipelago.  Recent 
developments  in  the  Maldives  serve  to  underscore  the  threats  to  security 
that  persist  in  this  sensitive  area. 

We  are  deeply  distressed  by  the  determined  efforts  of  the  racist  minority 
regime  of  South  Africa  to  perpetuate  the  abhorrent  practice  of  apartheid. 
We  are  both  fully  committed  to  the  dismantlement  of  this  anachronistic 
insult  to  the  conscience  of  humankind.  We,  therefore,  seek  the  application 
of  universal  mandatory  and  comprehensive  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 

Our  two  countries  have  voiced  the  most  serious  concern  at  the  rapid 
erosion  of  democratic  and  human  values  in  Fiji  by  a  regime  which  took 
over  power  through  military  action  against  the  democratically  elected 
government.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  new  regime  seems  determined  to 
impose  a  blatantly  racist  constitution  on  its  people.  Fiji  must  return  to  the 
path  of  democracy  based  on  racial  harmony  and  equal  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all  its  people  if  political  stability  and  economic  progress  are  to 
become  possible. 

Questions  of  disarmament  and  development  are  of  crucial  significance  to 
humankind  as  a  whole.  We  are  gratified  that  the  Action  Plan  on  a  Nuclear 
Weapon  Free  and  Non-violent  World  presented  by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  at  the  Third  Special  Session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  on 
Disarmament  in  June  this  year  was  fully  endorsed  by  Prime  Minister 
Jugnauth  in  his  address  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  last 
month.  It  is  indeed  encouraging  that  the  goal  of  a  time  bound  programme 
for  nuclear  disarmament  is  receiving  increasing  international  endorsement. 


An  Age-old  Bond 


It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  Your  Excellency  and  Madame 
Gorbacheva  once  again  in  our  midst.  May  I,  at  the  outset,  extend  to  both 
of  you  our  warm  and  cordial  welcome. 

You  are  no  strangers  to  India;  no  visitor  from  the  Soviet  Union  can  be. 
But  in  you,  Your  Excellency,  every  Indian  sees  a  true  and  trusted  friend 
who  has  touched  a  special  chord  in  our  national  consciousness. 

We  hail  you  not  just  as  a  worthy  leader  of  your  great  nation  but  as  a 
world  statesman  of  vision  and  courage  who  has  made  pioneering  attempts 
to  draw  mankind  away  from  the  nuclear  precipice.  You  have,  in  the 
process,  initiated  a  fundamental  change  in  the  climate  of  international 
relations  by  encouraging  trust  where  there  was  mistrust  and  dialogue  where 
there  was  stalemate.  We  welcome  you,  Your  Excellency,  as  a 
shantiduta — an  ambassador  of  peace. 

We  note  with  immense  pleasure  the  fact  that  the  first  country  you  have 
chosen  to  visit  after  assuming  the  distinguished  additional  responsibility  of 
Head  of  State,  is  India.  My  first  visit  abroad  as  President  was  also  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  are  more  than  mere  coincidences;  they  reflect  deep 
concordances. 

Indo-Soviet  relations  have  a  depth  of  sincerity  and  a  width  of  range  that 
is  not  common  in  the  relations  between  two  States.  Our  national 
experiences  and  history  have  been  woven  on  different  looms  and  yet  the 
two  tapestries  reveal  commonalities  of  pattern.  Lenin  and  Gandhi  were 
two  seminal  personalities,  whose  ideas  about  the  organisation  of  political, 
economic  and  social  life  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  shaping  of  the  20th 
century  world. 

Four  days  ago,  we  commenced  the  celebrations  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s 
birth  centenary.  We  remember  his  outstanding  and  pioneering  role  in 
building  the  unique  relationship  that  exists  between  our  two  great  countries 
and  peoples. 

Another  precious  memory  comes  to  mind  today— that  of  Indira  Gandhi. 
As  you  are  aware,  it  was  during  her  term  of  office  as  Prime  Minister,  in 
1971,  that  the  steady  growth  of  our  multifaceted  relationship  flowered  in 
the  shape  of  the  Indo-Soviet  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Co¬ 
operation.  That  Treaty  has  served  our  countries  well  and  continues  to 
provide  a*  fundamental  and  reliable  framework  for  our  ever  expanding 
relationship. 

In  recent  years,  our  relations  have  received  a  qualitative  enrichment  and 
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are  now  encompassing  fresh  areas  and  forms  of  co-operation.  They  have 
acquired  a  new  and  unprecedented  dynamism,  depth  and  maturity.  The 
year-long  Festivals  in  India  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  been  unique  events 
that  have  promoted  goodwill  and  friendship  among  our  two  peoples.  As 
the  Festival  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  India  draws  to  a  close,  we  can  look 
back  with  deep  satisfaction  at  the  people-to-people  awareness  that  has 
been  generated  in  both  our  nations  by  the  Festivals. 

Science  and  technology  have  emerged  as  an  important  area  of  Indo- 
Soviet  collaboration  with  a  vast  potential  for  onward  thrust  into  highly 
sophisticated  fields  yet  known  to  the  world.  Our  economic  co-operation  in 
traditional  fields  has  also  proceeded  satisfactorily.  The  constantly  changing 
nature  and  requirements  of  our  economies,  however,  demand  continuous 
identification  of  new  opportunities  and  areas,  new  forms  and  new 
instruments  of  co-operation.  This  acquires  added  importance  in  the  context 
of  changes  in  the  structure  of  world  economy  and  in  the  patterns  of  trade 
and  economic  relationship  that  are  taking  place. 

When  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  July  last,  we  were  just  pulling  out  of 
one  of  the  worst  droughts  that  the  country  has  faced.  Thanks  to  the 
bountiful  monsoons  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  anticipate  a  sharp 
recovery  in  agricultural  production  and  incomes,  and  a  further  thrust  to  the 
industrial  development  with  spread  effect  on  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
It  is  our  expectation  that  we  can  look  forward  to  overall  economic  growth 
of  the  order  of  8-9  per  cent  in  1988-89.  On  the  external  front,  our  balance 
of  payments  continues  to  be  under  strain,  though  the  export  growth  in  the 
last  two  years  has  been  encouraging.  We  have  set  our  sights  high  for  the 
next  plan  and  we  hope  to  achieve  a  little  more  than  our  targets. 

Major  changes  are  taking  place  in  both  countries  that  present  both  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity.  The  perestroika  under  way  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  revolutionary  in  content  and  has  a  global  significance.  The  Indian 
people  are  following  with  deep  interest  the  attempts  of  the  Soviet  people 
under  your  leadership,  President  Gorbachev,  to  bring  about,  what  you  call, 
a  second  revolution  in  your  country.  We  wish  you  every  success  in  your 
endeavours. 

The  world  has  changed  greatly  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Never  before  has  the  world  been  faced  with  the  threat  of  global  extinction 
of  civilisation;  never  before  have  the  affluent  countries  consumed  so  much 
of  the  world’s  resources;  and  never  before  have  there  been  such  wide 
disparities  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  never  before  has  man  had  the 
scientific  and  technological  means  to  give  millions  of  people  around  the 
globe  an  opportunity  to  live  a  life  of  dignity  and  without  want.  Our 
thinking,  however,  has  lagged  behind  the  changed  realities  of  the  world. 
The  situation  calls  for  a  concerted  effort  to  use  the  collective  wisdom  of 
mankind  in  meeting  and  finding  answers  to  the  challenges  before  the  world 
today. 

Fortunately,  some  sane  voices  in  the  world  have  called  for  a  halt  to  the 
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world’s  uncontrolled  race  towards  disaster.  As  the  authors  of  the 
Declaration  on  Principles  of  a  Nuclear  Weapon  Free  and  Non-violent 
World  signed  here  in  New  Delhi  two  years  ago,  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  share  a  common  vision  of  the  future  of  mankind.  That  document  of 
far-reaching  significance  represents  an  attempt  to  break  away  from 
outmoded  thinking  based  on  a  narrow  concept  of  self-interest.  It  should 
now  be  our  endeavour  to  carry  the  perspectives  of  that  Declaration 
forward.  As  you  have  observed,  Mr  President,  in  your  famous  book 
Perestroika  “We  want  peaceful  competition  between  different  social 
systems  to  develop  unimpeded,  to  encourage  mutually  advantageous  co¬ 
operation  rather  than  confrontation  and  an  arms  race.  We  want  people  of 
every  country  to  enjoy  prosperity,  welfare  and  happiness.  The  road  to  this 
lies  through  proceeding  to  a  nuclear-free,  non-violent  world.” 

A  change  in  the  international  atmosphere  is  already  being  felt.  The 
Treaty  on  the  elimination  of  intermediate  nuclear  forces,  has  been  historic 
and,  Your  Excellency,  we  in  India  note  with  profound  admiration  your 
own  role  in  bringing  it  about.  This  needs  to  be  followed  up  now  with 
further  measures  of  disarmament.  It  would  be  good  if  the  proposed  treaty 
on  a  50  per  cent  cut  in  the  strategic  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  USA  can  be  signed,  if  outer  space  can  be  kept  free  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  if  the  other  nuclear  weapon  powers  can  come  to  be  involved 
in  the  process  of  disarmament  at  an  early  date.  The  Action  Plan  put 
forward  by  India  at  the  Third  Special  Session  of  the  United  Nations  on 
Disarmament  represents  a  detailed  blueprint  for  the  consideration  of  the 
world  community. 

The  feeling  of  hope,  expectation,  and  even  optimism  that  surrounds  the 
resolution  of  so-called  regional  conflicts  is  another  encouraging  sign.  The 
Geneva  Accords  were  widely  viewed  as  the  harbinger  of  peace  to  the 
troubled  land  of  the  Afghans.  But  this  has  unfortunately  not  happened  so 
far.  All  the  parties  concerned  should  scrupulously  observe  these  Accords. 
Only  then  would  the  way  be  paved  for  realising  an  independent,  sovereign, 
non-aligned  Afghanistan,  free  of  outside  interference.  A  peaceful  and 
stable  Afghanistan  would  not  only  lead  to  prosperity  and  growth  in  that 
country  but  peace  and  stability  in  the  entire  region. 

There  are  also  glimmerings  of  hope  for  a  peaceful  negotiated  settlement 
in  Kampuchea. 

We  are  happy  that  the  Iran-Iraq  war  has  ended  and  that  hopeful  signs 
for  a  resolution  of  conflicts  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  gradually 
emerging. 

India  too  is  in  favour  of  maintaining  a  dialogue  with  all  its  neighbours, 
big  or  small.  Only  a  healthy  dialogue  can  generate  greater  trust  and 
confidence  and  lead  to  the  resolution  of  differences  and  enhanced  co¬ 
operation  among  nations. 

In  the  modem  era,  security  cannot  be  ensured  by  merely  military  means. 
Unchecked  arms-spending  only  creates  greater  suspicion  and  fuels  a  race 
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that  no  country,  no  matter  how  rich  and  strong,  can  really  afford.  The 
world  is  crying  out  for  more  resources  for  development  and  for  tackling 
the  problems  like  eradication  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease,  combating 
the  menace  of  drug  and  abuse  and  terrorism. 

Each  age  faces  challenges  and  problems  of  its  own.  The  institutions  of 
the  world  have  to  make  systemic  adaptations  to  meet  the  fresh  challenges 
of  every  age.  Rigidity  must  give  way  to  pragmatism.  Mr  President,  your 
personal  contribution  to  the  new  thinking  in  the  world  today  has  been 
profound.  Even  diehard  sceptics  of  yesterday  are  now  beginning  to  change 
their  view.  People  have  been  forced  to  accept  the  interdependence  of  the 
world. 

It  is  our  hope  and  confidence  that  the  climate  of  opinion  which  you  have 
helped  to  build — the  climate  of  dialogue,  trust  and  understanding — will 
usher  in  a  millennium  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  world. 


A  New  Chapter  in  Indo-Soviet  Friendship 


This  gathering  of  friends  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  marks  the 
finale  of  the  Festival  of  USSR  in  India.  It  is  the  culmination  of  our  joint 
celebrations  launched  in  July  last  year  at  the  inaugural  of  the  Festival  of 
India  in  the  USSR.  The  symbolic  intermingling  of  the  waters  of  the  sacred 
Ganga  and  the  mighty  Volga  to  nurture  a  sapling  planted  in  the  Kremlin 
represents  what  the  two  Festivals  of  Friendship  had  set  out  to  achieve — to 
bring  millions  of  Indian  and  Soviet  peoples  together  in  a  voyage  of  mutual 
discovery  and  appreciation  of  our  cultural  heritage  and  contemporary 
achievements  and  way  of  life. 

We  can  say  with  justified  pride  that  the  outcome  of  these  unprecedented 
festivals  has  surpassed  even  our  most  optimistic  expectations.  They  have 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  chronicle  of  Indo-Soviet  friendship, 
underlining  the  valuable  role  of  interaction  amongst  peoples  as  a  vehicle 
of  diplomacy. 

The  Festivals  have  been  much  more  than  mere  entertainment.  They 
were  not  mere  transitory  shows  but  permanent  experiences.  They  have 
given  a  fresh  fillip  to  our  multifaceted  relationship,  and  sparked  off  new 
ideas  and  opened  new  vistas  of  co-operation.  The  sapling  of  friendship  will 
no  doubt  grow  into  a  gorgeous  tree  nourished  by  the  same  care  and 
affection  that  our  two  peoples  have  for  each  other. 


Address  at  the  closing  function  of  the  Festival  of  USSR  in  India,  New  Delhi. 
19  November  1988 
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These  Festivals  manifest  the  evolution  of  the  unique  mutual  empathy 
that  has  existed  between  our  peoples  over  centuries.  Excavation  sites  in 
Soviet  Central  Asia  and  North  India  are  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
numerous  contacts  and  reciprocal  influences  between  our  two  countries. 
From  almost  the  4th  century  substantial  tracts  of  the  territory  of  India 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  known  political,  cultural,  religious  and 
economic  ties.  Our  lands  have  known  philosophic  religious  force  of 
Buddhism  and  Islam,  by  the  lineages  of  the  Kushans,  the  Turks  and  the 
Afghans,  by  the  travels  of  statesman,  scholars,  divines,  artists,  craftsmen 
and  merchants. 

Nearer  our  own  times,  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  had  a  common  heartbeat. 
High  level  contacts  were  established  between  Gandhi  and  Tolstoy  through 
their  famous  correspondence.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  was  inspired  by  Soviet  Planning  and  Lenin’s  philosophy. 

Independence  brought  a  profound  shift  in  our  relationship.  Until  then 
relations  between  our  two  countries  though  deep,  were  fragmented.  But 
now  an  ancient  destiny  fulfilled  itself  with  two  states  in  direct,  whole¬ 
hearted  and  untrammelled  communion  with  each  other. 

Over  the  last  four  decades  our  relations  have  steadily  developed  and 
deepened.  The  friendship  between  our  two  countries  does  not  rest  on 
mutual  convenience  but  is  founded  on  our  shared  vision  of  a  world  at 
peace. 

The  year-long  Festivals  of  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  occupy  a  special 
place.  They  have  been  unique  events  that  will  remain  indelible  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  Indo-Soviet  friendship.  India  has  given  to  the  Soviet 
people  not  only  in  Moscow  and  other  major  cities  but  also  to  people  even 
in  remote  parts  of  your  great  and  friendly  country  a  glimpse  of  the  best 
in  our  traditions  of  music,  dance  and  theatre.  Likewise,  we  in  India,  have 
opened  our  doors  and  our  hearts  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Your  Bolshoi  and  Kirov  Ballets,  and  Moiseev  Ensemble,  folk  groups  and 
your  circus  have  entranced  us,  while  the  rhythms  and  melodies  of  your 
jazz  and  popular  groups  have  enraptured  us.  Exhibitions  from  the  fabled 
treasures  of  the  Hermitage  and  the  Kremlin  have,  td  mention  just  a  few, 
led  millions  of  Indians  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  Festival  draws  to  a  close  today  in  the  august  and  inspiring 
presence  of  President  Gorbachev.  But  the  cycle  of  our  exchanges,  like 
the  cycle  of  the  seasons  can  never  come  to  a  close.  It  will  go  on  forever. 
It  will  go  on,  vastly  enriched  by  the  experiences  gained  by  these  festivals, 
towards  a  future  of  ever-increasing  friendship  between  our  two  nations 
and  peoples. 

With  these  words  I  extend  my  warmest  greetings  and  appreciation  to 
all  those  from  the  Soviet  Union — artistes,  technicians,  administrators — who 
have  made  this  Festival  a  grand  success.  We  shall  always  cherish  the 
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Festival  and  your  roles  in  it.  May  dosti  as  we  call  it  here  or  druzbha  as  you 
do,  abide  between  our  peoples  for  as  long  as  the  Ganga  and  the  Volga 
flow. 


A  Crusader  of  Peace 


It  is  an  honour  and  privilege  for  me  to  present  the  Indira  Gandhi  Peace 
Prize  to  the  most  distinguished  statesman  of  our  times,  His  Excellency 
Mikhail  Gorbachev.  The  Prize  for  Peace,  Disarmament  and  Development 
has  been  instituted  in  memory  of  Indira  Gandhi  who  strove  hard  during 
her  lifetime  to  rid  the  world  of  nuclear  weaponry.  The  awarding  of  the 
Prize  this  year  to  President  Gorbachev  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  the 
historic  contributions  that  he  has  made  towards  creating  a  saner  and  safer 
world. 

Indira  Gandhi  was  a  remarkable  human  being.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
know  her  near  and  work  closely  with  her. 

Indira  Gandhi’s  concern  for  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  is  well-known. 
Within  the  country  she  cared  for  the  minorities,  weaker  sections  and  the 
disabled.  She  adopted  several  measures  to  ameliorate  their  conditions.  This 
concern  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  India  but  spread 
over  the  entire  globe.  Her  gallant  fight  against  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
and  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Namibia  reverberated  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  Non-aligned  Movement. 
Equally  passionate  was  her  crusade  against  nuclear  weapons  which 
threaten  to  destroy  not  merely  individual  countries  but  the  entire  world 
and  more  the  entire  civilisation.  Her  impassioned  words,  uttered  in  this 
very  hall  during  the  Non-aligned  Summit  in  1983  still  echo  in  my  ears: 

“Each  day,  each  hour  the  size  and  lethality  of  nuclear  weapons 
increase...  The  hood  of  the  cobra  is  spread.  Humankind  watches  in 
frozen  fear...  The  destructive  power  contained  in  nuclear  stockpiles  can 
kill  human  life,  indeed  all  life,  many  times  over  and  might  well  prevent 
its  reappearance  for  ages  to  come.” 

Earlier,  during  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  nation  she  deeply  admired 
for  its  achievements  and  endeavours,  she  had  said: 

“The  search  for  peace  calls  for  determined  effort.  Peace  cannot  be 
attained  by  waiting  and  hoping,  but  through  action  and  perseverance. 
Even  for  an  individual  there  cannot  be  a  private  quest  for  peace,  nor  for 
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a  nation  can  it  *be  merely  a  national  effort.  It  must  be  an  international 
imperative.  A  day  before  he  was  assassinated,  Mahatma  Gandhi  said 
that  the  way  to  peace  was  to  live  amidst  strife  and  to  struggle  with  all 
one’s  might  to  overcome  it.  This  applies  to  nations  no  less  than  it  does 
to  individuals.  Dreams  must  be  accompanied  by  endeavour.” 

Historians  have  long  debated  whether  human  life  has  been  determined 
by  the  role  of  individuals  or  by  larger  social  factor.  Such  a  debate,  in  my 
view,  is  sterile.  Every  individual  is  a  product  of  his  time.  His  thinking  and 
attitudes  are  shaped  by  his  environment  and  experience.  And  yet  in  every 
age  it  is  given  to  some  few  people  to  grasp  or  synthesise  the  complex 
phenomena  that  surround  us  and  show  the  path  forward.  Not  everyone  has 
the  required  courage,  vision  and  the  commitment  to  do  so.  In  our  times, 
you,  President  Gorbachev,  are  one  such  rare  being.  Realising  the  stark 
calamity  that  confronts  humanity,  you  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and 
initiated  a  set  of  ideas  and  actions  that  can  show  the  world  a  way  out  of 
the  impasse  of  conflict  and  violence.  What  you  have  attempted  goes 
beyond  diplomacy  to  statesmanship;  beyond  politics  to  philosophy. 

Mr  President,  you  have  stimulated  a  process  of  hard  thinking  about  the 
priorities  before  mankind  and  the  path  it  must  take.  We  in  India  share 
your  vision  for  the  future  of  mankind  which  has  been  embodied  in  the 

historic  Delhi  Declaration  on  Principles  of  a  Nuclear  Weapon  Free  and 

Non-violent  World.  All  rightminded  people  in  the  world,  all  men  of  peace, 
must  share  this  vision,  which  is  universal  and  timeless. 

Your  espousal  of  non-violence  strikes  a  particularly  responsive  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  India,  the  land  of  Gautama  Buddha  and 

Mahatma  Gandhi.  Twenty-five  centuries  ago  the  Buddha  declared  that 

non-violence  is  truly  the  faith  among  faiths:  * Ahimsa  paramo  dharmah.  ’  He 
taught  that  non-injury  and  compassion  were  the  only  answer  to  the  aches 
and  anguishes  of  living.  In  our  own  times  Mahatma  Gandhi  moulded  non¬ 
violence  into  a  most  potent  political  weapon  for  dealing  with  the  clashes 
and  conflicts  within  socities  and  among  nations.  Examining  history  he  saw 
a  steady  march  of  ahimsa  in  the  ascent  of  man,  once  hunter  and  cannibal, 
into  a  builder  of  societies  and  systems.  Mahatma  Gandhi  concluded  that 
the  world  of  tomorrow  must  be  a  society  based  on  non-violence. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Second  World  War  he  wrote:  “One  thing  is  certain.  If 
the  mad  call  for  armaments  continues,  it  is  bound  to  result  in  a  slaughter 
such  as  never  occurred  in  history.  If  there  is  a  victor  left  the  very  victory 
will  be  a  living  death  for  the  nation  that  emerges  victorious.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  impending  doom  save  through  a  bold  and  unconditional 
acceptance  of  the  non-violent  method  with  all  its  glorious  implications.” 

A  friend  recalled  to  me  just  a  couple  of  days  ago  how  Mahatma  Gandhi 
reacted  to  the  news  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.  He  closed  his  eyes  for  a 
while  and  uttered  in  that  voice  of  infinite  gentleness  that  he  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  in  the  inevitablity  of  non-violence. 
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A  product  of  a  great  land  and  a  worthy  people  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  development  of  human  thought  and  achievements,  you,  Mr 
President,  have  captured  the  imagination  of  peace  loving  people  all  over 
the  world.  That  you  have  done  so  in  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time 
reveals  both  your  earnestness  and  dynamism. 

There  is  a  new  stirring  of  hope  within  your  country,  thanks  to  your  bold 
internal  policies,  and  in  the  world  at  large,  owing  to  your  imaginative 
initiatives  for  disarmament  and  co-operation.  The  world  may  yet  be 
divided  into  political  camps,  but  the  endeavours  of  statesmen  like 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Indira  Gandhi  and  you,  form  a  single  camp  of  peace, 
embracing  all  peoples  and  cutting  across  ideological  boundaries  and 
inherited  prejudices.  By  choosing  you  for  the  conferment  of  the  Indira 
Gandhi  Prize  the  international  jury  has  only  confirmed  the  global 
admiration  for  your  valiant  efforts  towards  nuclear  disarmament  and 
universal  peace. 

Distinguished  guests,  in  awarding  this  Prize  to  President  Gorbachev  we 
not  only  recognise  President  Gorbachev’s  tireless  and  persistent  efforts 
towards  achieving  these  goals,  but  also  express  our  full  support  for  his  bold 
initiatives  and  action. 

May  success  attend  his  efforts  and  may  they  bring  to  this  good  earth  the 
benediction  of  peace. 


A  Document  of  Historical  Importance 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  associate  myself  with  the  celebrations 
marking  the  completion  of  forty  years  of  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  May  I,  at  the  outset,  convey  my 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  and  the  International  Law 
Association’s  Regional  Branch  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 

The  concept  of  Human  Rights  is  as  old  as  human  beings.  In  primitive 
society,  the  State  emerged  for  the  protection  of  life  but  in  modern  times  it 
exists  for  the  good  life  of  the  people.  Thus,  the  State  exists  for  the  people 
and  not  the  people  for  the  State.  If  this  principle  is  conceded,  Human 
Rights  such  as  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  dignity,  follow  automatically. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  when  representatives  of  the 
victorious  nations  assembled  in  Paris  in  1919  to  draft  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  Covenant  drafted  then  did  not  deal  with  or 
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formally  recognise  the  fundamental  rights  of  man  and  did  not  lay  down  any 
principle  of  non-discrimination.  At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  also 
the  international  community  met  to  evolve  ways  and  means  for 
humanitarian  intervention  in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  At  that  time  in 
some  national  systems  there  were  national  laws  enshrining  respect  for  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  individual;  there  were  several  other  national 
systems  where  there  were  no  such  laws  or  recognition  of  human  rights. 
The  realization,  therefore,  arose  that  if  human  rights  were  inalienable  to 
man  they  should  be  the  same  for  all  persons,  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

It  was  in  that  background  that,  forty  years  ago  today,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  meeting  in  Paris,  proclaimed  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  urged  that  it  be  adopted  “as  a 
common  standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations”.  For  over 
twenty-five  years,  it  was  the  only  yardstick  by  which  the  international 
community  measured  the  degree  of  respect  a  nation  state  gave  to 
international  human  rights  standards. 

The  Declaration  is  a  document  of  unprecedented  historical  importance. 
It  sets  forth  the  fundamental  liberties  and  rights  common  to  all  people  on 
earth.  It  is  the  fountain-head  for  new  rules  of  international  law.  It  heralded 
the  beginning  of  a  new  legal  order  and  codifies,  in  a  single  instrument, 
those  fundamental  principles  which  the  modern  world  believes  to  be  at  the 
very  core  of  human  existence.  These  principles  constitute  a  categorical 
imperative  for  our  present  and  future  and  are  part  of  what  has  aptly  been 
called  ‘the  Common  Law  of  Mankind’. 

In  a  world  in  which  dictatorial  instincts  and  attitudes  threaten  to  make  a 
mockery  of  human  rights,  the  universality  of  the  Declaration  both  in  its 
.  application  and  in  its  scope  has  sustained  and  strengthened  the 
international  awareness  of  the  need  to  defend  and  promote  basic  human 
rights  everywhere.  The  Declaration  became  the  code  of  conduct  to  be 
followed  in  States  regardless  of  whether  they  had  acceded  to  the  Covenants 
or  not.  It  inspired  the  proclamations  of  other  international  human  rights 
instruments.  It  has  formed  the  basis  on  which  many  national  laws  and 
bilateral  treaties  have  been  constructed. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  that  the  Declaration  begins  axiomatically  with  the 
words: 

“Whereas  recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity 
and  of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all 
members  of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation 
of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world.” 

The  foundation  of  peace  in  the  world  is  the  individual,  not  the  State  or 
the  Government.  This  is  of  course  a  startling  idea  although  one  could 
argue  that  it  had  been  anticipated  earlier.  What  makes  the  Declaration  an 
innovation  in  International  Law  is  the  fact  that  it  commanded  universality 
among  the  community  of  nations.  This  revolutionary  change  has  been 
described  as  giving  to  the  individual  a  new  status  and  stature,  transforming 
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him  from  an  object  of  international  compassion  into  a  subject  of 
international  rights  and,  I  may  add  International  Law. 

As  its  title  implies,  the  Declaration  is  truly  universal  in  its  application  to 
every  individual  regardless  of  its  acceptance  or  otherwise  by  the  nation¬ 
state  in  which  the  individual  resides. 

The  Universal  Declaration  was  followed  by  the  enunciation  of  two 
legally  binding  instruments.  The  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
and  the  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights.  The  standards 
set  forth  in  these  instruments  were  further  amplified  and  expanded  upon  in 
treaties  such  as  those  on  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination,  on  the 
Suppression  of  Apartheid  and  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimination  against 
Women.  The  last  decade  has  seen  a  fresh  milestone  being  crossed  every 
few  years.  The  Convention  against  torture  has  been  followed  by  the 
Declaration  on  the  Right  to  Development  and  we  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  a  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  Migrant  Workers,  and  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child.  It  has  been  pointed  out  not  without  justification  that 
the  proliferation  of  these  legal  codes  and  treaties  has  been  somewhat  more 
rapid  than  the  actual  implementation  of  existing  instruments.  I  believe, 
however,  that  such  codification  is  a  reflection  of  the  process  of  the 
progressive  unfolding  of  a  relatively  new  set  of  principles  encompassing 
existing  political  realities  and  fresh  ideas  of  our  times. 

The  classical  concept  of  human  rights  defines  the  limits  of  State  action  to 
protect  an  individual’s  freedoms.  In  the  sphere  of  civil  and  political  rights 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  the  concept  claims  a  fundamental 
validity,  even  though  it  defines  a  State’s  responsibility  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  a  trifle  negatively.  The  new  thinking  and  new  set  of 
approaches  as  exemplified  in  the  Declaration  on  the  Right  to  Development 
or  the  ongoing  negotiations  on  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child 
enhance  this  concept.  They  do  so  by  implying  that  the  State  can  involve 
itself  positively  in  programmes  for  the  promotion  of  individual  and 
community  rights,  particularly  in  the  economic  and  social  sectors. 

When  I  laud  these  new  approaches,  I  am  aware  of  the  influential  school 
of  thought  which  seeks  to  define  away  new  conceptual  framework  such  as 
the  one  encompassed  in  the  Right  to  Development  as  being  outside  the 
realm  of  human  rights.  Such  thinking  leads  up  to  sterile  arguments  about 
people’s  rights  versus  individual  rights,  the  primacy  of  political  rights  or 
the  supremacy  of  economic  rights  and  so  on.  Why  are  such  debates  sterile 
or  without  purpose,  one  may  ask?  Simply  because  they  impose  an  artificial 
fragmentation  on  the  human  condition  and  the  existential  process  which 
sustain  it.  If  a  human  being  needs  freedom  of  expression,  faith  and  speech 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  his  life,  he  equally  needs  food,  security  and 
shelter  to  sustain  life  itself.  If  he  has  to  effectively  exercise  his  rights  to 
equality,  private  property  and  freedom  of  expression,  he  needs  to 
overcome  poverty  and  achieve  a  certain  level  of  development.  For  us  in 
India,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  developing  world,  our  anticolonial  struggles 
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have  made  us  sensitive  to  a  special  need  to  define  human  rights  more 
directly.  There  is,  moreover,  a  build  up  of  positive  expectations  among  our 
people.  These  expectations  preclude  government’s  role  being  defined 
negatively  and  indeed  we  have  very  definite  ideas  on  what  governments 
have  to  achieve.  We  look  upon  human  rights  as  a  multifaceted  multi¬ 
dimensional  concept.  This  is  a  dynamic  view,  more  closely  related  to  the 
aspiration  and  expectations  of  our  people  rather  than  academic  and 
metaphysical  debates  about  the  question  of  political  rights  vs.  economic 
rights. 

A  legacy  of  our  own  freedom  struggle  has  been  that  we  can  transcend 
the  artificial  barriers  between  economic  and  political  rights.  It  is  useful  to 
recall  that  the  Economic  Nationalism  of  the  19th  century  embodied  in  the 
thoughts  of  Ranade,  Naoroji,  Gokhale  and  others  formed  the  ideological 
basis  of  the  political  struggles  in  the  20th  century.  For  the  leaders  of  our 
National  Movement,  the  capture  of  State  power  and  the  freedom  from 
foreign  rule  was  part  of  the  framework  whose  logic  was  to  use  government 
policy  to  initiate  rapid  economic  and  social  development. 

It  has  been  said,  not  without  validity,  that  the  pace  of  development  and 
refinement  of  this  International  Bill  of  Rights  bears  little  resemblence  to 
the  actual  political  realities  of  our  planet.  Two  decades  have  passed  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Convention  on  Racial  Discrimination.  Ten  years  have 
gone  by  since  the  Convention  on  the  Suppression  of  Apartheid. 
Conventions  do  not  abolish  racial  discrimination,  as  we  know,  nor  do  they 
automatically  lead  to  the  suppression  of  apartheid.  Discrimination  based 
on  race,  religion  and  colour  is  still  rampant  and  apartheid  remains  well 
entrenched  in  South  Africa.  Yet,  we  must  remember  that  the  importance 
and  utility  of  international  human  rights  instruments  lies  in  the  criteria  they 
establish  by  which  we  may  judge  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 

The  fact  that  such  standards  can  be  negotiated  and  established 
internationally  despite  vast  differences  of  cultural,  social,  legal  and 
historical  tradition  exemplifies  the  shared  aspirations  and  also  the  common 
destiny  of  mankind.  The  process  of  negotiating  such  standards  is  prolonged 
and  often  marked  by  bitter  political  divisions.  Even  more  controversial  is 
that  the  human  rights  standards  are  used  to  pass  judgement  on  situations 
existing  in  third  countries.  It  is  pointless  to  try  to  disguise  the  extent  to 
which  larger  and  profound  questions  of  fundamental  human  rights  have 
become  embroiled  with  narrower  political  divisions.  All  States  bear  some 
responsibility  for  this.  The  record  of  consideration  of  human  rights  issues 
in  multilateral  fora  will  show  that  even  the  most  articulate  of  human  rights 
protagonists  adjust  their  commitments  when  the  issue  concerns,  a  country 
they  are  friendly  with  or  which  they  do  not  wish  to  antagonize  or  alienate. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  equally  true.  What  gives  a  cutting  edge  to  positions 
taken  on  purely  human  rights  questions  are  political,  territorial  or 
economic  conflicts.  It  is,  I  think,  somewhat  futile  to  deride  such  a  state  of 
affairs  since  such  situations  are  largely  inevitable. 
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International  politics  is  after  all  a  conglomeration  of  diverging  and 
conflicting  interests  and  alliances.  What  is  significant  is  that  integration  of 
human  rights  issues  with  traditional  concerns  of  foreign  policy  is  being 
increasingly  questioned  by  people  all  over  the  world  and  a  sizeable  body  of 
opinion  is  developing  to  promote  the  view  that  human  rights  are  to  be 
applied  universally  and  divorced  from  politico-strategic  considerations. 

An  obvious  example  is  the  issue  of  apartheid.  While  many  governments 
are  not,  otherwise,  averse  to  maintaining  close  relations  with  the  South 
African  minority  regime,  for  economic  benefits,  they  are  constantly  and 
rightly  badgered  for  it,  not  in  international  conferences  alone  but  in  their 
own  domestic  constituencies.  I  believe  that  this  growing  movement  of 
popular  concern  over  human  rights  issue  will  be  the  single  most  important 
element  in  our  endeavours  to  universalise  the  implementation  of 
safeguards  for  human  rights  everywhere. 

I  have  mentioned  two  important  parameters  which  have  conditioned  the 
progress  of  human  rights  issues  in  the  international  field.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  question  of  political  versus  economic  rights,  or  individual  versus- 
collective  rights.  The  second  is  the  integration  of  human  rights  questions 
with  foreign  policy  rivalries  and  in  particular  with  North-South  and  East- 
West  issues.  On  both  these  issues  India  has  played  an  important 
role — which  has  been  not  only  mediatory  but  also  highly  innovative.  Our 
position  has  flowed  from  our  domestic  situation  and  traditional  philosophy 
which  needs  to  attain  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  without  compromising 
fundamental  freedoms  and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  legacy  of  our  ancient  and  medieval  history,  the  fundamental 
tolerance  characteristic  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  life  and  thought,  and  the 
scientific  and  modern  world  view  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  are  now 
permanently  ingrained  in  our  intellectual  make-up. 

The  struggle  for  fundamental  freedoms  and  economic  justice  was  an 
integral  part  of  our  freedom  struggle.  Those  standards  which  are 
subsequently  codified  in  the  international  field  were  in  fact  internalized  by 
vast  sections  of  our  society  during  the  struggle  against  colonial  rule.  Even 
prior  to  Independence  Indian  leaders  had  recognised  the  principle  of 
Human  Rights  and  committed  themselves  to  its  adoption.  The  ruthless 
suppression  of  the  freedom  struggle,  the  harsh  and  brutal  assaults  on 
unarmed  satyagrahis,  internment,  deportation  and  detentions  without  trial 
and  the  stifling  of  the  freedom  of  expression  and  muzzling  of  the  press 
strengthened  the  demand  for  Constitutional  guarantees  of  human  rights. 
As  early  as  1895,  the  Swaraj  Bill  inspired  by  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak, 
contained  the  following  rights,  namely,  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
expression,  the  right  to  equality,  the  right  to  vote  and  so  on.  After  the 
publication  of  the  Montage-Chelmsford  Report,  the  Indian  National 
Congress  at  its  special  session  at  Bombay  demanded  that  the  Government 
of  India  Act  should  contain  a  declaration  of  Rights  of  People  embodying 
basic  human  rights. 
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The  Indian  National  Congress  Session  at  Madras  in  1927  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  future  Constitution  of  India  must  have  a  declaration  of 
Fundamental  Rights.  The  Motilal  Nehru  Committee  in  1928  and  Tej 
Bahadur  Sapru  Committee  in  1944-45  which  drafted  the  Constitution  for 
India  laid  emphasis  on  the  Fundamental  Rights. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  India  included 
Part  III  in  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  enforceable  fundamental  rights  to 
its  people. 

We  are  constantly  aware  of  the  delicate  task  of  reconciliation  of  the 
needs  of  growth  with  the  guarantees  of  democracy.  As  the  largest 
democracy  in  the  world  today,  we  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  field 
of  international  human  rights  protection  and  promotion.  We  cherish  and 
seek  to  emulate  the  ideals  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration,  because 
they  are  the  same  as  those  we  have  inherited  from  our  history.  A  scrutiny 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Fundamental  Rights  enshrined  in  the 

Constitution  of  India  reveals  a  remarkable  identity.  To  cite  a  few 

examples,  it  would  be  seen  that: 

(1)  Article  14  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  equality  before  law 
corresponds  to  Article  7  of  the  Human  Rights  Declaration; 

(2)  Article  15(1)  relating  to  non-discrimination  on  the  ground  of 
religion,  race,  sex,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  Article  2  of  the 
Declaration; 

(3)  Article  19(l)(a)  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression  is  embodied  in  Article  19  of  the  Declaration; 

(4)  Articles  20  to  22  of  the  Constitution  concerning  Life  and  Liberty 

are  found  in  Articles  9  to  11  of  the  Declaration;  and 

(5)  The  right  to  judicial  remedy  against  violation  of  fundamental 

rights  in  Article  32  of  the  Constitution  corresponds  to  Article  8  of 
the  Declaration. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  length  on  this  aspect  as  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  Suffice  it  for  my  purpose  to  state 
that  a  judicial  remedy  exists  within  the  Constitution  against  violations  of 
Human  Rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  High  Courts  in  India  have  been  zealous 
guardians  of  Human  Rights.  For  instance  in  A,K.  Gopalan’s  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  Article  32  cannot  be  diluted  or  whittled  down  by 
Parliamentary  legislation.  Laws  and  actions  contrary  to  fundamental  rights 
are  invalidated.  Similarly  laws  imposing  unreasonable  restrictions  on 
personal  freedom  have  been  struck  down.  The  record  of  our  Judiciary  in 
upholding  Human  Rights  is  truly  enviable  even  by  any  international 
standards. 

Apart  from  enforcing  the  fundamental  rights,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
enforced  other  International  Covenants  relating  to  Human  Rights.  In  the 
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Mackinnon  Mackenzie  &  Co.  Ltd.  case,  the  Supreme  Court  applied  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  on  the  basis  on  India’s  acceptance  of 
the  Equal  Remuneration  Convention  of  1951. 

In  his  erudite  article  which  has  been  published  in  the  special  anniversary 
volume,  Shri  J.R.  Gagrat  deals  with  some  of  the  important  decisions  on 
Human  Rights.  For  instance  in  Sheela  Barse  vs.  Secretary,  Children’s  Aid 
Society  &  Others,  the  Supreme  Court  relied  upon  Article  24  of  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  which  India  has 
ratified  and  held  that  it  was  an  obligation  of  the  Government  of  India  as 
also  the  State  machinery  to  implement  the  same  in  the  proper  way  for 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  children  detained  in  the  Observation  Home  for 
Children.  These  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  show  that  in  India  human 
rights  can  be  protected  and  enforced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  line  with 
the  liberal  and  activist  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  India  thereby  vindicating  India’s  ratification  of  the  International 
Covenants. 

Global  enforcement  of  Human  Rights  has  presented  grave  problems. 
States  zealous  of  national  sovereignty  and  of  the  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention  in  the  domestic  jurisdictions  have  resisted  any  attempt  to 
creation  of  an  agency  for  enforcement  of  Human  Rights. 

If  the  world  has  to  become  one  fraternity,  it  is  necessary  that  any  person 
born  anywhere  under  any  system  should  be  assured  of  his  basic  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  Suppression  of  these  rights  in  any  part  of  the  world 
is  a  blot  on  the  entire  humanity. 

The  ideal  of  Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam  to  which  India  stands  committed 
should  spur  India  to  some  action  towards  ensuring  Human  Rights  to  every 
person  inhabiting  this  earth.  Let  us  hope  that  by  the  time  we  celebrate  the 
golden  jubilee  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  we  may  be  able  to 
claim  that  these  rights  have  been  ensured  to  every  citizen  of  the  world 
through  appropriate  instruments. 

Let  me  conclude  my  address  on  this  hopeful  note. 


Swords  into  Ploughshares 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you,  Mr  President  and  Madame 
Mitterrand,  to  India.  We  welcome  you,  Mr  President,  as  the  Head  of 
State  of  a  country  with  which  we  have  built  friendly  and  wide  ranging 
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relations  over  the  years;  as  a  friend  of  India  who  has  made  significant 
personal  contributions  to  the  strengthening  of  our  ties;  as  a  distinguished 
and  experienced  statesman  whose  long  political  career  spans  two  French 
Republics;  as  a  man  of  courage  and  tenacity  whose  work  for  France  began 
with  the  Resistance;  and  above  all,  as  a  thinker  and  writer  of  rare 
distinction. 

As  you  know,  Mr  President,  India  and  France  discovered  each  other 
over  three  centuries  ago.  Perceptive  travellers  from  France  such  as  Bernier 
and  Tavernier  presented  vivid  facets  of  India’s  many-sided  heritage  to 
enquiring  French  minds.  In  our  times  outstanding  Frenchmen  have 
interpreted  India’s  intellectual  and  spiritual  quests.  Romain  Rolland,  for 
instance,  explained  to  the  French  speaking  world  with  great  sensitivity  the 
political  philosophy  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  spiritual  insights  of 
Ramakrishna  and  Vivekananda,  and  the  poetry  of  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
Writers  like  Andre  Gide  and  Andre  Malraux  have  continued  this 
distinguished  dialogue  between  India  and  France.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  whose 
centenary  we  celebrate  this  year,  placed  Indo-French  relations  in  true 
perspective  when,  at  the  time  of  the  merger  of  Pondicherry  with  the 
Republic  of  India,  he  said:  “It  is  important  that  Pondicherry  remains  our 
window  to  France.”  Nehru  thereby  made  it  clear  that  above  all  other 
connections,  the  Indo-French  link  is  that  of  the  head  and  the  heart.  In 
short,  of  culture. 

Culture,  Mr  President,  will  be  a  major  theme  of  your  present  visit.  The 
affinity  that  our  two  peoples  feel  for  each  other’s  culture  and  civilisation  is 
reflected  in  the  decision  taken  by  you  and  the  late  Mrs  Gandhi  in  1982  to 
exchange  cultural  festivals  between  the  two  countries.  The  Festival  of 
France  in  India  begins  in  two  days  from  now  at  Bombay.  It  is  befitting  that 
you,  Mr  President,  who  were  personally  associated  with  this  initiative, 
should  be  present  on  the  day  when  it  becomes  a  reality.  The  Indian  public 
is  greatly  looking  forward  to  the  year-long  Festival  of  France  which  will 
bring  to  them  facets  of  the  rich  and  many-splendoared  legacy  of  French 
achievements  in  the  realm  of  painting,  music,  sculpture,  dance  and 
literature.  But  in  addition  to  the  pillar  of  the  arts  the  greatness  of  France 
rests  also  on  the  pillar  of  science.  The  achievements  of  your  country  in  the 
domain  of  modern  science  and  technology,  the  determination  with  which 
you  have  developed  frontier  technologies  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
construction  of  a  modern,  self-reliant  and  truly  independent  state  are 
impressive  by  any  standards.  We  shall  have  some  glimpses  of  these 
achievements  also  in  the  events  that  are  being  organised  as  part  of  the 
Festival  of  France. 

Mr  President,  in  1989  you  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  inspiring  ideals  of  that  Revolution  have  significantly 
moulded  human  history  in  the  two  hundred  years  that  have  followed.  So 
many  of  the  Constitutions  of  today’s  democracies  are  inspired  by  the  ideas 
enshrined  in  the  Charter  of  the  French  Revolution — Liberty,  Equality, 
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Fraternity.  We  felicitate  the  French  nation  on  the  200th  anniversary  of  this 
great  moment  in  history.  Peoples  and  nations  across  the  world  wedded  to 
the  concepts  of  human  freedom,  the  rights  of  man  and  democracy  as  the 
most  dignified  and  acceptable  polity  will  enthusiastically  join  the  French 
people  in  celebrating  this  momentous  event. 

Your  visit,  Mr  President,  comes  at  a  very  opportune  time.  It  provides 
us  an  opportunity  to  look  at  recent  developments  in  the  international  arena 
as  well  as  at  the  state  of  our  bilateral  relations. 

The  North-South  dialogue  has  lost  momentum  in  recent  years.  France 
and  India  as  well  as  others  view  this  with  great  concern.  The  need  for  a 
meaningful  dialogue  is  urgent.  As  the  process  of  better  East- West 
understanding  develops  further  and  the  focus  begins  to  shift  away  from  the 
problem  of  military  security  to  that  of  economic  development  and  security, 
there  should  be  greater  compulsion  to  intensify  the  North-South  dialogue. 
Proposals  for  reviving  such  a  dialogue  is  under  consideration.  It  is 
gratifying  that  amongst  the  developed  countries  France  is  a  leading 
proponent  of  a  productive  North-South  dialogue.  Your  own  personal 
commitment  to  finding  positive  solutions  to  the  needs  of  developing 
countries  without  conflicting  with  the  interests  of  the  developed  countries 
is  well-known.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  innovative  proposals 
which  France  is  expected  to  announce  when  the  Industrialised  Seven  meet 
in  Paris  in  July. 

Some  noteworthy  developments  have  occurred  recently  in  the  area  of 
disarmament  which  is  another  major  issue  of  global  concern.  The  INF 
Treaty  was  a  small  but  significant  step  in  checking  the  mounting  nuclear 
spiral.  However,  the  superpowers  still  continue  to  possess  massive 

arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  instruments  of  our  self-destruction, 
therefore,  remain  in  our  hands.  So  long  as  the  search  for  security  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  deterrence,  total  nuclear  disarmament  would  not  be 
possible.  A  more  global  approach  is,  therefore,  required  which 
encompasses  nuclear,  conventional,  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
coupled  with  a  new  approach  to  concepts  of  security. 

India  has  attempted  such  a  global  approach  in  the  Action  Plan  on 
Disarmament  presented  by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi,  at  the  Third 
Special  Session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  Disarmament  in  New 
York  in  June  1988.  We  hope  there  will  be  increasing  acceptance  of  the 
approach  contained  in  this  document.  While  our  approaches  may  differ  in 
detail,  our  ultimate  objectives  are  the  same,  and  that  is  why  we  believe  we 
could  through  consultations  between  us  work  out  solutions  which  would 
enable  diversion  of  resources  from  armaments  to  development — a  concept 
to  which  you  Mr  President  also  subscribe. 

Many  far-reaching  changes  are  taking  place  in  Western  Europe  today 
and  the  earlier  divisions  have  given  way  to  co-operative  endeavour  to  build 
together  a  stable  order  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  Twelve  are  now 
engaged  in  making  a  qualitative  jump  in  their  co-  perative  efforts  by 
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creating  the  Single  Market  in  1992  and  moving  further  on  the  road  to  full 
integration.  France,  as  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  Conimunity,  has 
played  a  major  role  in  shaping  it.  Our  own  links  with  the  European 
Community,  which  is  our  biggest  trading  partner,  are  long-standing.  We 
are  hoping  that  in  the  perspective  of  future  relations  between  an 
increasingly  unified  European  entity  of  350  million  people  and  the  800 
million  people  of  India,  mutually  beneficial  opportunities  for  trade  and  aid 
would  grow  rather  than  diminish. 

The  international  environment  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  1988. 
A  noticeable  lowering  of  tensions  in  East-West  relations  has  contributed  to 
progress  in  the  resolution  of  several  regional  problems.  The  Geneva 
Accords  on  Afghanistan,  the  ceasefire  in  the  conflict  between  Iraq  and 
Iran,  the  agreements  on  Namibian  independence,  the  forward  movement 
on  the  Kampuchean  issue  and  the  emerging  possibilities  of  a  decisive  step 
forward  on  the  Palestinian  problem  constitute  a  trend  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  hurdles  to  be  resolved. 

Regrettably,  the  odious  system  of  apartheid  which  is  based  on  a  most 
reprehensible  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights  remains  in  place  largely 
because  the  international  community  as  a  whole  has  not  shown  sufficient 
political  will  to  force  the  South  African  regime  to  discard  it. 

In  our  own  region,  Mr  President,  we  are  determined  to  enlarge  the 
frontiers  of  peace.  Our  Prime  Minister  recently  visited  China  where  he  had 
wide-ranging  talks  with  the  top  Chinese  leadership.  We  are  hopeful  of 
steadily  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  relationship  with  China  and  finding  fair 
and  reasonable  solutions  to  our  outstanding  problems. 

The  fourth  summit  meeting  of  SAARC  countries  was  held  in  Islamabad 
very  recently.  SAARC  has  already  developed  a  fairly  wide-ranging 
programme  of  co-operation.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  will  move  forward  into 
other  areas  such  as  trade  that  hold  great  potential.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  association  of  seven  nations  has  an  invaluable  role  to  play  in 
developing  mutually  beneficial  links  and  promoting  more  rapid  economic 
progress  of  the  peoples  of  South  Asia. 

At  Islamabad,  our  Prime  Minister  had  an  opportunity  to  have  bilateral 
discussions  with  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  between  the  new  democratic  Government  in  Pakistan  and  ourselves 
the  scope  for  enhancing  mutual  understanding  and  broadening  our 
relationship  will  be  realised  in  greater  measure  than  in  the  past. 

Mr  President,  our  two  countries  share  in  common  a  deep  faith  in 
democracy.  This  has  established  a  binding  link  between  us  and  has  served 
a  basis  for  wide-ranging  interaction  and  exchange.  We  greatly  value  our 
bilateral  co-operation  with  France  which  in  the  last  couple  of  decades  has 
grown  in  diverse  areas.  Successive  French  Governments  have  shown  a 
similar  interest  in  developing  a  privileged  partnership  with  India.  We 
appreciate  the  contribution  made  by  your  country  to  the  development  of 
several  sophisticated  sectors  of  our  economy. 
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France  has  made  impressive  strides  in  many  frontier  technologies.  We 
are  ourselves  engaged  in  a  process  of  modernising  our  technological  base 
in  order  to  rapidly  expand  several  sectors  of  our  economy.  The  scope  for 
enlarging  our  economic,  scientific  and  technological  co-operation  is, 
therefore,  considerable. 

We  are  confident,  Mr  President,  that  with  your  visit  the  stage  will  be 
set  for  further  expansion  in  our  co-operation  in  the  long  term,  based  on 
clear-cut  political  determination  on  both  sides  to  expand,  enrich  and 
diversify  our  relationship. 


Indo-Turkey  Relations 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  extending  to  you,  Mr  President  and  the 
members  of  your  delegation  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome  to  our  country. 

Your  visit  marks  another  decisive  step  forward  in  the  process  of 
diversifying  and  consolidating  relations  between  our  two  countries.  In 
1986,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey,  Mr 
Turgut  Ozal.  It  signalled  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  our  relations, 
one  of  enhanced  contact  and  understanding.  The  return  visit  of  our  Prime 
Minister  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  to  Turkey  in  July  last  year  confirmed  the 
abundant  political  will  on  both  sides  to  rapidly  build  a  strong  framework  of 
bilateral  ties.  The  importance  of  your  visit,  Mr  President,  is  underlined  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  visit  to  India  by  a  Turkish  Head  of  State.  We  are 
truly  delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 

For  those  who  have  participated  in  the  freedom  struggle  of  India,  the 
name  of  the  Father  of  your  Nation,  Kemal  Ataturk,  has  a  very  special 
significance.  Ataturk’s  struggle  against  imperialism  evoked  spontaneous 
and  widespread  support  amongst  the  people  of  India  which  cut  across  all 
communities.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Father  of  the  Indian  Nation,  himself  in 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  India’s  Independence  mobilised  mass 
support  in  this  country  for  the  national  revolution  that  Ataturk  was 
bringing  about  in  Turkey.  Both  Gandhi  and  Nehru  greatly  admired  Kemal 
Ataturk’s  courage  and  vision  and  his  role  in  liberating  and  modernising 
your  country.  In  this  year  when  you  observe  the  50th  death  anniversary  of 
Ataturk  and  we  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  our  thoughts 
turn  to  the  tremendous  contribution  made  by  these  two  great  leaders  not 
only  to  their  own  countries  but  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 
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The  principles  on  which  the  modern  State  of  Turkey  is  founded,  namely, 
those  of  secularism,  democracy  and  modernisation — are  the  very  principles 
on  which  we  have  built  our  own  nation.  The  policy  of  secularism  paved  the 
way  for  Turkey’s  resurgence  as  a  modern  nation;  for  India  it  is  the 
foundation  on  which  our  unity  is  built.  There  cannot  be  true  democracy 
unless  all  communities  are  treated  as  equals  and  the  right  of  every  citizen, 
whatever  his  caste  or  creed,  is  protected  by  law.  Nor  can  there  be 
modernisation  unless  the  hold  of  archaic  custom  and  prejudice  is  broken 
and  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  the  citizens  are  freed. 

Under  your  own  able  leadership,  Mr  President,  Turkey  has  achieved 
political  stability  and  economic  progress.  That  democracy  is  now  well 
entrenched  in  your  country  is  a  tribute  to  your  sagacity  and  vision.  The 
new  dimensions  that  your  foreign  policy  has  acquired  in  recent  years  and 
the  innovative  economic  policies  that  you  are  pursuing  will  no  doubt  give 
Turkey  greater  strength  internally  and  externally  in  the  years  to  come. 

India  is  deeply  committed  to  a  policy  of  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
nations.  We  chose  non-alignment  because  it  is  based  on  dialogue,  not 
confrontation.  We  are  happy  that  today  almost  everywhere  confrontation  is 
giving  place  to  dialogue.  The  INF  Treaty  is  the  first  step,  however  small, 
on  the  road  to  nuclear  disarmament.  The  international  community  owes  to 
itself  that  this  does  not  remain  a  token  step  but  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
other  measures  leading  to  an  elimination  of  ail  nuclear  weapons.  At  the 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
in  New  York  in  June  1988  India  tabled  an  Action  Plan  for  a  Nuclear 
Weapon  Free  and  Non-violent  world  which  envisages  the  total  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  stages  by  the  year  2010.  It  also  envisages  measures 
to  reduce  conventional  forces  and  forestall  the  application  of  emerging 
technologies  to  military  purposes.  We  hope  that  the  principles  underlying 
the  Action  Plan  will  gather  increasing  support  internationally  since  we 
require  not  a  piecemeal  but  a  comprehensive  approach  in  order  to  counter 
the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation  and  divert  the  vast  sums  being  spent  on 
armaments  for  economic  development. 

The  reduction  of  tension  between  the  superpowers  has  happily 
contributed  to  resolution  or  diminution  of  regional  conflicts.  The  Soviet 
forces  have  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan,  but  it  would  be  a  terrible  tragedy 
if  this  positive  development  is  replaced  by  a  war  between  Afghan  and 
Afghan.  Afghanistan  has  suffered  enough.  We  hope  all  concerned  will  join 
in  finding  an  acceptable  and  workable  solution,  based  on  decisions  by  the 
Afghan  people  without  any  external  interference,  that  will  restore  peace  to 
this  war-torn  country  and  create  conditions  for  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  to  be  taken  up  in  earnest. 

In  your  geopolitically  strategic  region,  the  cessation  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
has  been  a  most  welcome  development.  Turkey  has  played  a  constructive 
role  during  the  eight  years  of  war.  Your  position  on  the  Palestinian 
question  has  been  equally  constructive.  Indeed,  Turkey  is  the  only  NATO 
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member  to  have  recognised  the  Palestinian  State.  It  is  now  incumbent  on 
all  countries  to  ensure  that  the  historic  opportunity  which  has  now  become 
available  for  a  just  and  lasting  solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem  is  not 
lost. 

Encouraging  developments  are  taking  place  on  the  Kampuchean  issue, 
with  all  concerned  parties  showing  an  increasing  inclination  to  find  an 
equitable  and  durable  solution.  The  agreements  on  Namibia  have  opened 
up  the  prospects  for  the  independence  of  that  country.  Regrettably, 
however,  the  odious  system  of  apartheid  which  is  an  affront  to  all  civilised 
values  remains  in  place  in  South  Africa,  because  some  of  the  powerful 
members  of  the  international  community  are  not  prepared  to  use  the 
means  at  their  command  to  force  the  South  African  regime  to  dismantle 
the  apparatus  of  this  pernicious  policy. 

In  our  own  region  we  have  taken  steps  to  create  a  new  atmosphere  of 
dialogue  and  understanding.  Our  Prime  Minister’s  recent  visit  to  China  has 
opened  up  the  prospects  of  improved  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  restoration  of  democracy  in  Pakistan  and  the  dialogue  established  with 
its  new  leadership  during  the  visit  of  our  Prime  Minister  to  that  country  for 
the  SAARC  Summit  opens  up  possibilities  of  forging  better  relations  which 
are  so  vitally  important  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  both  countries. 

Mr  President,  we  are  happy  that  the  threads  which  have  bound  us  in 
history  have  been  picked  up  once  again  and  that  we  have  consciously 
begun  weaving  together  a  new  and  constructive  relationship.  We  have 
moved  rapidly  to  establish  some  of  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  support 
an  expanding  relationship.  Turkish  Airlines  now  flies  to  India.  We  have 
signed  a  maritime  agreement.  We  have  only  a  few  days  ago  taken  an 
important  step  to  establish  co-operation  in  the  banking  field  with  the  visit 
of  a  high-powered  banking  delegation  from  your  country.  We  now  have  an 
Indian  company  commencing  work  on  a  railway  electrification  project  in 
Turkey  and  this,  we  hope,  will  only  be  the  beginning  of  mutually  beneficial 
co-operation  in  the  railway  sector.  Our  trade  has  quadrupled  over  the  last 
four  years,  though  in  total  volume  it  still  remains  far  below  the  potential  of 
the  two  countries.  We  need  to  stimulate  exchanges  in  the  field  of  science 
and  technology  and  to  encourage  a  greater  exchange  of  students  and 
scholars  between  our  two  countries. 

Mr  President,  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  that  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  was 
signed  in  Ankara  between  Turkey  and  India  in  December  1951  by  which 
the  two  countries  committed  themselves  to  strive  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  peace  and  friendship  and  to  promote  and  deepen  cordial 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries.  Your  visit,  we  are  sure, 
will  encourage  us  to  take  with  confidence  the  road  towards  friendship  and 
understanding  which  we  charted  for  ourselves  in  1951  and  on  which  we  are 
now  ready  to  travel  once  again. 

May  I  once  again  welcome  you,  Mr  President,  most  heartily  to  our 
country  and  hope  you  have  a  pleasant  stay. 


Commitment  to  World  Peace 


W e  are  gathered  here  today  to  commemorate  a  great  son  of  India 
and  a  noble  citizen  of  the  world.  While  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  admired  by  his 
countrymen  as  the  architect  of  modern  India,  he  is  also  remembered  as 
one  whose  vision  transcended  the  boundaries  of  his  country  and  spread 
across  the  entire  globe.  He  was  a  visionary,  a  votary  of  peace  and  a 
champion  of  the  concept  of  one  world.  According  to  him  international 
understanding  and  peaceful  coexistence  among  nations  were  the  only 
instruments  for  achieving  a  civilised  world  order. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
Organisation.  To  him  it  represented  “...the  political  will  of  the  world 
community...  the  finer  and  deeper  sides  of  human  life  and  indeed  might  be 
said  to  represent  the  conscience  of  the  world  community.” 

Having  gone  through  the  horrors  of  war,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
countless  beings,  disrupted  families,  maimed  persons,  inadequate  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  for  millions,  the  peoples  of  the  world  joined  together 
in  an  effort  to  outlaw  war  and  bring  social  justice  and  equality  to  all 
human  beings  regardless  of  caste,  creed,  clime  and  colour.  Nehru  believed 
that  the  United  Nations  was  an  instrument  for  realising  the  hope  of  finding 
a  way  to  peaceful  co-operation  among  nations.  He  said  once: 

“It  is  clear  that  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  a  merely  debating  body.  It 
has  undertaken  a  very  heavy  task  and  has  solved  some  of  the  difficult 
problems.  Because  of  the  United  Nations,  war  has  been  avoided  on  several 
occasions  in  the  last  few  years.  If  the  United  Nations  were  not  there  the 
world  would  be  in  a  parlous  state,  and  we  would  have  had  to  search  for 
it.” 

Much  of  what  the  United  Nations  is  and  can  become,  however,  depends 
on  the  person  who  guides  its  destiny  as  the  Secretary  General.  It  is  his 
concept  of  duties,  his  dedication  to  the  principles  enshrined  in  the  UN 
Charter  and  his  own  personal  faith  which  go  a  long  way  in  making  this 
world  organisation  an  effective  voice  of  peace.  Distinction  and 
achievement  come  not  from  extraneous  factors  but  from  within,  from  the 
well-springs  of  an  individual’s  own  potential. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  first  Nehru  Award  for 
International  Understanding  went  to  the  then  UN  Secretary  General 
U  Thant.  Today  in  the  centenary  year  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  birth,  we  are 
gratified  that  the  Award  goes  to  a  world  personality,  a  dedicated  champion 
of  a  united  and  peaceful  world,  the  current  Secretary  General  of  the  UN 
Mr  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar. 
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The  UN  Organisation,  as  you  are  all  aware,  came  to  be  founded  with 
51  members  of  whom  India  was  privileged  to  be  one.  The  inaugural 
meetings  were  attended  by  representatives  of  different  nations  of  the 
world.  The  delegation  from  Peru  included  a  young  diplomat — Mr  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar.  He  is  now  at  the  helm  of  the  Organisation.  His  vast  and 
diverse  experiences  have  served  to  enrich  his  contribution  to  the  UN 
cause.  He  has  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  value  of  professionalism  in 
diplomacy  in  his  successful  efforts  at  promoting  bilateral  trust  while 
seeking  multilateral  conciliation.  His  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
international  understanding  and  his  commitment  to  making  the  world  a 
more  just  and  humane  place  for  the  millions  who  still  live  in  want  and 
deprivation  have  translated  themselves  into  creative  action  that  has 
furthered  peace  in  our  time. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  climate  for  peace  in  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  more  particularly  in  the  year  1988.  The 
INF  Treaty  between  the  superpowers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  has  set  in  motion  a  positive  change  in  the  approach  to  and  solution 
of  several  problems.  The  Geneva  Accords  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Iran  and  Iraq  are  in  no  small  measure  due  to  UN  action  and  more 
particularly  to  those  of  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar. 

Today,  the  United  Nations  represents  mankind’s  hope  of  evolving 
something  higher,  something  finer,  something  which  transcends  narrow  or 
sectarian  considerations  which  have  caused  so  much  turmoil  and  pain 
around  the  world.  International  recognition  to  the  UN  has  recently  come 
in  the  form  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  its  Peace  Keeping  Forces.  India  has 
added  its  voice  of  support  and  acclaim  for  this  champion  Organisation  for 
peace,  justice  and  development  by  honouring  its  central  guiding  figure. 
The  value  of  this  achievement  can  be  fully  appreciated  when  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  steady  erosion  in  the  influence  of  this  world  body,  in  the  last 
decade,  to  the  extent  that  its  utility  was  questioned  and  its  functioning  was 
sought  to  be  crippled  through  lack  of  support,  financial  and  otherwise.  The 
United  Nations  has  emerged  once  again  as  the  trustee  of  world  peace  and 
the  hope  of  humankind. 

Friends,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  refer  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  recipient  of  the  Award  hails  from  a  civilisation  which  is  ancient,  as 
ours  is.  Again  like  India  contemporary  Peru  seeks  to  combine  the  best  in 
her  inheritance  with  the  better  aspects  of  modernity.  We  are  reminded  on 
this  occasion  of  the  historic  achievement  of  the  great  liberators,  Simon 
Bolivar,  San  Martin  and  Haya  de  la  Torre,  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Peruvian  people  and  for  the  building  of  a  united  Latin  America.  And  so 
today  when  this  Award  instituted  in  India  is  conferred  on  a  distinguished 
Peruvian  we  celebrate  the  great  traditions  of  wisdom  and  action  which  our 
two  civilisations  represent;  the  wisdom  which  teaches  conciliation  and  the 
action  which  strives  towards  understanding  and  accommodation.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  a  sense  of  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I  have 
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conferred  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for  International  Understanding  on 
Mr  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar. 


Unstinted  Support  to  Palestine 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  us  to  welcome  His  Excellency  Chairman 
Yassir  Arafat  to  our  country.  But  your  present  visit  Mr  Chairman,  the 
first  since  the  historic  proclamation  of  the  Independent  State  of  Palestine, 
is  of  special  significance.  I  would  like  to  avail  this  opportunity  to 
personally  convey  to  you  the  warm  felicitation  and  greeting  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  India  on  this  momentous  development.  We 
rejoice  at  the  happiness  of  the  Palestinian  people  and  fully  share  their 
sense  of  achievement.  This  is  a  historic  milestone  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Palestinians  to  assert  their  just  and  legitimate  rights.  We  are  confident  that 
the  ultimate  goal  of  liberty  and  freedom  is  not  far  off.  In  consonance  with 
our  consistent  support  for  and  abiding  commitment  to  the  Palestinian  cause 
India  was  amongst  the  first  countries  to  accord  full  legal  recognition  to  the 
Palestinian  State. 


Mr  Chairman,  your  wise  and  inspiring  leadership  has  sustained  the 
Palestinian  struggle  against  heavy  odds.  The  recent  developments  in  the 
region  have  fully  vindicated  the  faith  and  confidence  your  people  have 
reposed  in  you.  The  15  month  old  'intifada’  is  a  testimony  to  the 
determination  of  the  Palestinians  not  to  put  up  any  longer  with  the 
injustice  and  humiliation  of  Israeli  occupation  and  international 
procrastination.  The  indomitable  Palestinian  spirit  and  dedication  has 
evoked  unprecedented  international  sympathy  and  support.  It  has 
refocussed  awareness  on  the  need  for  an  urgent  resolution  of  the 
Palestinian  problem.  We  salute  the  brave  men,  women  and  children  who 
are  waging  an  unarmed  resistance  against  Israeli  military  might  and  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  precious  lives  for  their  just  cause. 


Your  recent  bold  and  courageous  initiatives,  Mr  Chairman  have  entirely 
transformed  the  West  Asian  equation  and  have  most  deservedly 
won  universal  acclaim.  You  have,  with  masterly  statesmanship,  stretched 
out  your  hand.  It  must  be  grasped  if  this  unique  opportunity  you  have 
created  for  a  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  problem  is  not  to  be  lost. 
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Even  the  United  States  has  acknowledged  that  the  constructive  and 
realistic  programme  presented  by  you  has  created  a  positive  climate  for 
the  resumption  of  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  We  hope  that  the 
PLO-United  States  dialogue  will  impart  further  momentum  to  this 
process  and  that  Israel  will  see  the  need  to  fall  with  the  reasoned 
demands  of  the  international  community.  It  cannot  interminably  resist 
the  tide  of  events. 

There  can  be  no  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East  without  a 
comprehensive  and  just  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  problem.  The 
international  community  must  redouble  its  efforts  to  launch  peace 
negotiations.  These  must  address  the  fundamental  issues  of  the 
realisation  by  the  Palestinian  people  of  their  inalienable  right  of  self- 
determination  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  States  in  the 
region,  including  Palestine  and  Israel,  to  live  in  peace  and  security 
within  internationally  recognised  borders.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
most  appropriate  forum  for  this  is  a  UN-sponsored  International  Peace 
Conference  with  the  full  and  equal  participation  of  all  concerned  States, 
including  Palestine  and  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
This  proposal  has  wide  acceptance.  The  Soviet  Union  has  recently 
presented  a  comprehensive  plan  to  initiate  peace  talks  on  this  basis.  It 
deserves  due  and  urgent  consideration. 

India  has  a  special  relationship  with  the  Palestinian  people.  Our 
support  for  the  Palestinian  cause  was  a  central  plank  in  the  ethos  of  the 
international  thinking  which  inspired  our  freedom  struggle.  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  had  said  as  far  back  as  1938,  “Palestine  is  an  Arab  country  and 
Arab  interests  must  prevail  there.”  Our  stand  on  Palestine  remains 
today  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Our  commitment 
over  the  years  has  remained  firm  and  unequivocal.  I  would  like  to 
reaffirm  our  continued  and  unstinting  support. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  today  a  welcome  improvement  in  the 
international  environment.  There  is  a  relaxation  of  re¬ 
gional  tensions  and  former  adversaries  are  now  engaged  in  dialogue. 
Intractable  problems  of  a  year  ago  are  moving  towards  settlement.  The 
Iran-Iraq  war,  Afghanistan,  Kampuchea  and  Namibia  to  name  a  few  are 
some  of  these.  The  movement  towards  detente  and  disarmament  is 
discernible.  We  must  all  pledge  ourselves  to  contribute  towards  the 
acceleration  of  these  positive  trends.  World  peace  and  stability  can  be 
promoted  only  through  dialogue  and  understanding,  not  through 
confrontation  and  intolerance.  The  advantage  of  political  solutions  over 
military  pressures  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated. 

India  has  consistently  endeavoured  to  promote  a  spirit  of  coexistence 
and  co-operation.  Within  our  region  there  have  been  some  concrete 
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gains.  Regional  co-operation  within  the  framework  of  the  South  Asian 
Association  for  Regional  Co-operation  has  got  off  to  a  promising  start. 
Mutual  trust  and  confidence  is  growing.  We  are  confident  that  this  process 
will  further  intensify.  Our  Prime  Minister  visited  China  and  Pakistan  last 
December  and  those  visits  contributed  effectively  towards  improving  our 
relations  with  those  countries. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  once  again  like  to  welcome  you  as  an  honoured 
guest  in  India.  I  am  confident  that  our  exchanges  during  your  stay  will 
bring  about  concrete  understanding  on  the  steps  we  can  jointly  take  to 
bring  about  the  cherished  goal  of  a  Palestinian  settlement  and  the  full 
assertion  of  Palestinian  statehood  for  which  we  have  striven  together  over 
the  years. 


Furthering  the  Process  of  Detente 


It  is  my  privilege  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  Your  Excellency,  to 
Madame  Vassiliou  and  to  the  distinguished  members  of  your  delegation. 
My  wife  and  I  recall  with  great  pleasure  our  memorable  and  fruitful  visit  to 
your  beautiful  country  last  September.  If  in  the  course  of  our  visit  to  the 
historic  remains  at  Paphos,  we  saw  something  of  the  magnificence  of  your 
heritage,  we  saw  too  the  great  symbols  of  Cyprus’s  contemporary 
achievements.  I  particularly  valued  the  opportunity  of  addressing  Members 
of  your  Parliament  and  meeting  different  leaders.  The  hospitality  and 
warmth  shown  to  us  by  Your  Excellencies,  by  the  Government  and  by  the 
people  of  Cyprus  will  remain  a  cherished  memory. 

We  are  indeed  very  happy  that  you  Mr  President  and  Madame 
Vassiliou  have  been  able  to  visit  our  country  and  provide  an  opportunity  to 
renew  our  friendly  contacts  and  share  our  perceptions  of  world  affairs. 

Excellency,  our  common  perspectives  on  many  issues  and  events  stem 
from  the  fact  that  our  countries  have  been  cradles  of  ancient  civilisations. 
Through  the  centuries  our  countries  have  received  streams  of  people, 
thoughts  and  ideas.  We  have  assimilated  them  and  fused  them  together 
harmoniously  to  form  a  distinct  and  separate  identity  of  our  own.  This 
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encounter  of  cultures  and  races  has  enriched  the  lives  of  our  people, 
broadened  their  vision  and  has  added  a  new  dimension  to  our  role  and 
outlook.  It  has  produced  men  and  women  of  extraordinary  vision,  calibre 
and  brilliance.  The  names  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in 
India  and  of  Archbishop  Makarios  in  Cyprus  come  readily  to  mind  as 
leaders  who  charted  the  course  towards  national  renaissance  and 
independence.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to  us  that  Cyprus  has 
raised  a  statue  'of  -  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  Nicosia  and  that  the  main  street 
next  to  your  Parliament  House,  is  named  after  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  We, 
likewise,  have  had  the  privilege  of  naming  an  arterial  road  in  New  Delhi 
after  Archbishop  Makarios. 

Excellency,  we  feel  a  particular  affinity  for  Cyprus.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  are  saddened  by  the  fact  that  your  beautiful  country  continues  to 
be  tragically  divided.  We  share  your  hopes  and  aspirations  to  see  the  island 
united.  While  reiterating  India’s  support  for  the  unity,  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity  and  non-aligned  status  of  Cyprus,  we  hope  that  the 
dialogue  being  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  will  result  in  a  peaceful,  equitable  and  mutually  acceptable 
settlement. 

Excellency,  some  positive  development  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
recently  such  as  the  signing  of  the  INF  Treaty,  the  Geneva  Accords  on 
Afghanistan  and  the  ceasefire  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  The  Non-aligned  and 
Commonwealth  summits  are  due  to  be  held  later  this  year  and  these  will 
provide  a  timely  occasion  for  furthering  the  process  of  detente  and 
progress  towards  a  non-violent  world. 

The  very  successful  Non-aligned  Ministerial  Conference  held  in  Nicosia 
last  September  heightened  the  stature  and  prestige  of  Cyprus  and 
demonstrated  its  efficient  organisational  capability.  The  Conference  was  a 
significant  landmark  in  so  far  as  its  recommendations  would  chart  the 
direction  which  the  Movement  should  take  in  the  context  of  the  rapidly 
evolving  international  situation.  The  Movement  will  have  to  constantly 
reassess  global  developments  and  the  role  of  the  Movement  so  as  to  better 
reflect  the  aspirations  of  its  members  and  reassert  its  continuing  relevance 
in  the  new  global  environment. 

We  commend  Cyprus  for  having  taken  the  initiative  to  establish  a 
Ministerial  Committee  to  examine  inter  alia  the  preparation  and 
organisation  of  NAM  meetings,  the  content  and  format  of  its 
documentation,  forms  and  methods  of  action  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of 
its  instrumentalities.  We  are  confident  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ministerial  Committee  will  constitute  an  important  input  for  the 
deliberations  of  the  NAM  Summit  in  Belgrade. 

The  INF  Treaty  is  only  the  first  step.  Our  ultimate  objective  is 
comprehensive  nuclear  disarmament.  The  time-bound  Action  Plan  on 
Disarmament  presented  by  our  Prime  Minister  at  the  Third  Special  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  on  Disarmament  with  its  binding  commitment  by  all 
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nations  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  by  the  year  2010  represents,  in  our 
view,  a  comprehensive  programme  to  prevent  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  a  more  equitable  basis  than  the  existing  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

The  persecution  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  by  the  racist  regime 
through  the  abhorrent  practice  of  apartheid  persists.  We  believe  that 
comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions  are  the  only  effective  means  to  bring 
the  racist  regime  to  its  senses. 

The  commencement  of  the  process  of  Namibian  independence  has 
unfortunately  been  marked  by  unprecedented  violence.  The  United 
Nations  and  the  international  community  have  a  solemn  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  the  agreements  reached  are  observed  scrupulously,  that  the 
process  of  transition  is  peaceful  and  orderly  and  that  elections  to  be  held 
are  manifestly  free  and  fair. 

Excellency,  like  you,  we  also  have  supported  the  struggle  of  the 
Palestinian  people  and  have  recognised  the  State  of  Palestine.  The  PLO 
has  taken  a  number  of  constructive  initiatives  for  an  equitable  Palestinian 
settlement  and  I  trust  that  the  parties  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  find  a 
permanent  solution. 

We  welcome  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan.  The 
urgent  requirement  is  that  all  parties  should  scrupulously  respect  the 
Geneva  Accords  in  letter  and  spirit  and  that  the  continuing  bloodshed  is 
halted.  The  Afghan  people  must  themselves  form  a  broad-based  and 
representative  Government  of  their  choice  without  any  foreign 
interference,  thereby  guaranteeing  the  independence  and  non-aligned 
status  of  the  country. 

Excellency,  in  our  own  region,  we  are  committed  to  a  policy  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  all  our  neighbours.  The  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Accord  which 
has  demonstrated  our  commitment  to  the  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Sri  Lanka  has  contributed  significantly  towards  the  restoration  of  ethnic 
harmony  in  that  country. 

Our  Prime  Minister  paid  important  visits  to  China  and  Pakistan  last 
December.  We  have  agreed  on  a  broad  framework  to  build  constructive 
relations  with  China  and  to  resolve  the  outstanding  border  problem.  The 
return  of  democracy  in  Pakistan  is  a  welcome  development.  We  have  taken 
some  initiatives  to  normalise  relations  with  Pakistan  and  we  hope  that  with 
a  democratically  elected  Government  in  power  in  that  country  our  efforts 
in  this  direction  will  evoke  a  positive  response.  These  moves  have 
demonstrated  our  determination  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  our 
neighbours. 

Cyprus  and  India  have  enjoyed  a  warm  and  friendly  relationship.  I  am 
confident  that  during  your  visit  we  would  be  able  to  impart  an  enhanced 
economic  and  cultural  dimension  to  the  excellent  existing  political  relations 
and  thereby  further  strengthen  our  bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding. 
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In  the  next  few  days  you  will  get  a  glimpse  not  only  of  our  rich  cultural 
heritage  but  also  of  the  scientific,  industrial  and  technological  progress 
achieved  by  us  in  the  four  decades  since  our  Independence.  May  I  wish 
you  a  very  pleasant  stay  in  our  country. 


India  and  Sri  Lanka 


I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  India  as  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka.  I  wish  you  all  success  in  this 
important  assignment. 

We  are  neighbours,  and  it  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  the  happenings  in 
each  country  affects  the  other.  We  have  a  stake  in  your  prosperity  and  you 
in  ours.  Similarly,  we  have  a  stake  in  your  security  and  you  in  ours.  Both 
India  and  Sri  Lanka  have  tried  to  steer  and  shape  their  policies  towards 
each  other  in  the  light  of  this  logic.  The  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Agreement  is  a 
clear  statement  of  mutual  trust.  It  provides  a  framework  for  peace  and  is, 
we  believe,  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka.  The 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  to  which  Your  Excellency  has  referred, 
is  an  endeavour  to  which  both  our  countries  are  committed.  It  is  a 
momentous  task  to  which  we  need  to  continue  to  bring  great  dedication, 
understanding,  patience  and  statesmanship. 

Culture  and  religion  have  been  undying  bonds  between  our  peoples.  The 
Bo-tree  at  Anuradhapura,  grown  from  a  branch  of  a  tree  under  which  the 
Buddha  attained  enlightenment,  still  survives.  It  is  a  great  and  beautiful 
symbol  of  how  the  ancient  relationship  between  our  two  countries  has 
survived  ever-green  into  the  present,  changing,  yet  in  essentials  remaining 
the  same.  The  message  of  the  Buddha  has  touched  the  souls  of  Sri  Lanka 
and  of  India.  It  is  a  message  of  peace  which  remains  as  relevant  now  as  it 
was  then. 

We  have  a  similarity  of  views  on  regional  and  global  issues.  We  must 
work  together  for  peace  and  development  in  the  region  and  the  world.  The 
structural  imbalance  of  international  economic  relations  is  evidently  unjust 
to  developing  countries  and  we  will  have  to  strive  for  a  new  international 
order.  In  this  hostile  and  economically  unjust  environment,  the  future  of 
our  developing  countries  lies  in  self-reliance  and  co-operation  between 
ourselves.  We  believe  that  closer  co-operation  between  the  countries  of  the 
region,  bilaterally  and  through  SAARC,  will  benefit  us  all. 


Speech  while  accepting  the  credentials  from  Dr  F.S.C.P.  Kalpage,  High  Commissioner- 
designate  of  Sri  Lanka  to  India,  New  Delhi,  5  June  1989 
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Excellency,  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  sentiments  about  our  couqtry  and 
the  greetings  that  you  have  convened.  I  would  request  Your  Excellency  to 
convey  to  His  Excellency  Mr  Ranasinghe  Premadasa  and  to  the  people  of 
yoqr  country,  my  greetings  and  good  wishes  for  their  health,  happiness  and 
prosperity. 


India  and  Tanzania 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  to  India  as  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania.  I  recall  with  great 
pleasure  the  warmth  with  which  I  had  been  received  by  H.E.  the  President 
of  Tanzania  and  by  the  people,  during  my  recent  visit  to  your  country.  I 
have  fond  memories  of  the  magnificence  of  your  game  park  at  Serengeti 
and  the  vitality  of  your  people. 

India  and  Tanzania  have  traditionally  enjoyed  very  cordial  relations.  The 
close  personal  relations  at  the  highest  levels  of  leadership  of  both  countries 
is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  our  relations  which  have  expanded  in  all 
fields.  Our  multi-faceted  bilateral  co-operation  in  the  economic  field  is  the 
best  example  of  South-South  Co-operation.  As  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  we  share  common 
interests  and  aspirations.  It  is  gratifying  that  we  have  an  identity  of  views 
on  many  vital  issues  confronting  the  international  community  today. 

We  in  India,  have  been  watching  the  progress  Tanzania  is  making  in  the 
socio-economic  field  under  the  wise  and  enlightened  leadership  of 
President  Ali  Hassan  Mwinyi.  I  am  confident  that  the  political  process  and 
the  liberalised  economic  political  policies  of  President  Mwinyi  will  usher  in 
a  new  era  of  development  and  progress. 

I  would  like  to  avail  of  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  my  Government’s 
readiness  to  share  with  Tanzania,  the  technological  expertise  and 
experience  we  have  developed  in  several  areas.  I  am  confident  that  during 
your  tenure  as  High  Commissioner  for  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania, 
you  will  spare  no  effort  to  consolidate  and  diversify  our  relations  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  our  two  peoples  and  in  the  spirit  of  South-South  Co¬ 
operation. 

I  am  pleased  to  accept  your  letter  of  credence  as  High  Commissioner  for 
the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania.  I  would  request  you  to  convey  to  the 
friendly  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania 


Speech  while  accepting  the  credentials  from  Mr  Onesiphorus  Henry  Tesha,  High 
Commissioner-designate  of  Tanzania  to  India,  New  Delhi,  14  September  1989 
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and  personally  to  President  Ali  Hassan  Mwinyi  my  warm  greetings  and 
best  wishes.  While  expressing  confidence  in  the  success  of  your  mission,  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  you  will  receive  the  fullest  co-operation  of  my 
Government  in  all  your  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  co-operation  between  our  two  peoples. 


Strengthening  Indo-German  Ties 


It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  and  my  wife  to  be  your  guests  in 
this  beautiful  country.  May  I,  at  the  outset,  convey  on  behalf  of  my  entire 
delegation  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  extended  to  us  and  the 
sentiments  of  close  friendship  which  were  reflected  in  your  words  of 
welcome  a  few  moments  ago  and  in  our  meeting,  earlier  today. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  am  the  first 
President  of  India  to  come  on  a  State  visit  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  in  your  Federal  capital,  Bonn, 
when  it  is  celebrating  its  2000th  Anniversary:  an  extraordinary  antiquity, 
indeed.  It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  our  own  capital  Delhi  ,  also  dates 
back  to  the  first  century  BC  when  Raja  Dhilu  built  a  city  near  the  famous 
Qutab  Minar. 

Your  Excellency,  relations  between  India  and  Germany  go  back  many 
centuries.  The  understanding  between  the  peoples  of  our  two  countries 
deep  as  it  is,  has  been  strengthened  through  exchanges  at  the  intellectual, 
philosophical  and  cultural  levels  that  have  taken  place  over  the  years.  If 
great  minds  of  Germany  like  Goethe,  Schopenhauer,  Max  Mueller, 
Zimmer  and  Hesse  were  attracted  to  our  heritage,  Indian  thinkers  in  a 
similar  way,  also  studied  the  contributions  made  by  Germany  in  diverse 
fields.  Today,  we  see  this  matuality  reflected  in  India’s  deep  admiration  for 
the  achievements  of  the  German  pople  in  the  fields  of  art  and  acrhitecture, 
music  and  literature,  medicine  and  engineering. 

Mutual  understanding  is  a  continuing  process.  It  is  our  wish  that 
exchanges  between  our  two  countries  should  intensify;  scholars,  artists  and 
scientists  from  each  side  should  be  encouraged  to  study  our  legacies  and 
appreciate  our  aspirations  for  the  future.  We  are  looking  forward  to  your 
Festival  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  India  and  to  gain  thereby  an 
insight  into  the  rhythms  of  contemporary  German  life.  The  Festival  of 
India  which  will  take  place  in  your  country  will,  I  am  sure,  open  many 


Address  at  the  banquet  hosted  by  President  Frau  Von  Weizsacker  in  honour  of  the  President 
>f  India,  Bonn,  18  September  1989 
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windows  to  India  not  just  to  its  yesterdays  but  to  its  today  and  its 
tomorrow. 

Over  the  last  four  decades  India  has  been  engaged  in  the  gigantic  task  of 
fighting  a  colonial  legacy  of  poverty  and  under-development.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  planned  economic  growth  initiated  by  our  first  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  we  have  attained  self-sufficiency  in  food  and 
achieved  a  diversified  industrial  base.  In  the  fields  of  science,  industry  and 
technology  also  we  have  made  major  strides.  Today  India  has  a  major  part 
of  the  world’s  skilled  technical  manpower  of  engineers  and  scientists. 
While  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  achieve  progress,  essentially,  through 
self-reliance,  we  have  received  assistance  in  our  efforts  from  friendly 
countries.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  economic  assistance  given  to 
us  by  your  Government.  This  aid  has  been  used  judiciously  in  a  number  of 
projects  such  as  the  Steel  Plant  at  Rourkela.  Other  projects  in  various 
centres  like  Singrauli,  Korba,  Ramagundam,  Neyveli  and  Dadri  bear 
testimony  to  the  close  involvement  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
with  India’s  efforts  to  build  a  strong  industrial  base. 

Your  Excellency,  the  progress  of  individual  nations,  however,  does  not 
take  place  in  a  vacuum.  It  requires  a  conducive  political  environment. 

As  we  look  at  the  global  political  situation  today,  certain  positive  trends 
are  clearly  visible.  East- West  relations  have  improved,  a  process  in  which 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  played  a  key  role.  We  in  India 
welcome  this  development  most  sincerely. 

Our  objective  being  to  seek  a  world  order  that  is  non-violent  and  free 
from  nuclear  weapons,  we  have  proposed  an  Action  Plan  to  eliminate 
nuclear  weapons  within  a  time-bound  and  non-discriminatory  framework. 
We  see  with  concern,  therefore,  that  the  nuclear  disarmament  process 
which  was  set  in  motion  with  the  commencement  of  the  implementation  of 
INF  Treaty,  has  gradually  weakened.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
momentum  established  two  years  ago  will  not  slacken.  In  ensuring  progress 
towards  nuclear  disarmament,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  an 
important  role  to  play. 

Durable  peace,  however,  cannot  be  secured  by  nuclear  disarmament 
alone.  Reliance  on  deterrence  and  violence,  confrontation  and  rivalry, 
inequality  and  domination  must  be  substituted  by  a  new  perception  that 
sees  all  humanity  as  one.  International  security  must  go  beyond  arms 
reduction  to  the  elimination  of  the  more  fundamental  pains  and  hurts  of 
humankind — hunger,  disease,  illiteracy,  poverty  and  exploitation.  These 
problems  can  be  tackled  only  in  an  environment  which  is  conducive  to 

growth.  This  calls  for  a  resumption  of  the  North-South  dialogue  which  has 
been  virtually  at  a  standstill  since  the  early  1980’s.  India  has  always 
pursued  a  path  of  dialogue  with  developed  countries.  Along  with  Egypt, 
Senegal  and  Venezuela,  India  jointly  proposed  in  Paris  last  July  a  Summit- 
level  dialogue  on  economic  and  environmental  issues  with  industrialised 
countries.  The  co-sponsoring  countries  are  going  to  pursue  this  Initiative 
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vigorously.  We  hope  we  would  have  the  support  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  this  endeavour. 

Contrary  to  our  aspirations  for  one  world  and  one  humanity,  we  witness 
a  fragmentation  of  the  global  economy  and  a  resurgence  of  economic 
regionalism.  The  exclusivisms  which  economic  groupings  often  represent 
are,  we  believe,  unwholesome.  These  groupings  ought  not  to  become  new 
blocks  of  trade  wars  and  global  economic  confrontation.  They  should  be 
onward-looking  and  conform  to  the  rules  and  norms  of  the  multilateral 
system. 

Environmental  issues  have  now  come  to  the  forefront  of  international 
attention.  At  the  Belgrade  meeting,  our  Prime  Minister  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Planet  Protection  Fund  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  Fund  will  be  used  to  protect  the  environment  by  developing 
or  purchasing  conservation  compatible  technologies  in  critical  areas.  These 
can  then  be  brought  into  the  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of  both 
developing  and  developed  countries.  We  believe  such  a  Fund  will  be  the 
fulcrum  for  a  truly  co-operative  global  endeavour  to  measure  up  to  a 
problem  of  global  dimensions  and  global  implications.  We  hope  that  this 
proposal  would  receive  wide  acceptance  and  be  given  a  concrete  shape 
during  the  course  of  the  discussions  preparatory  to  the  Second  World 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  and  during  the  Conference 
itself.  While  the  developing  countries  have  an  equal  stake  in  the  solution 
of  such  global  environmental  problems  as  the  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer 
and  global  warming,  their  main  interest  lies  in  the  areas  of  land 
degradation,  deforestation  and  desertification.  Adequate  attention  should 
be  given  to  these  problems  in  the  forthcoming  dialogue  on  environment. 

Four  decades  after  the  War,  decades  in  which  the  FRG  has  become  a 
strong  pillar  of  the  European  Community,  we  see  the  value  of  the  UN  and 
its  agencies  in  addressing  a  multitude  of  common  problems.  The  necessity 
for  multilateral  co-operation  in  diverse  and  complex  fields  calls  for  a  new 
type  of  statesmenship.  The  intellectuals,  scientists,  and  civil  servants, 
workers  and  teachers  must  lend  support  to  the  enlightened  leaders  who 
work  together  purposefully. 

Excellency,  in  the  South  Asian  region,  we  have  been  striving  to  improve 
our  relations  with  our  neighbours.  We  have  consistently  sought  to  develop 
friendly  and  good  neighbourly  relations  with  Pakistan  in  accordance  with 
the  Simla  Agreement.  Visits  by  our  Prime  Minister  to  Pakistan  in 
December  1988  and  July  1989  resulted  in  the  signing  of  several  agreements 
and  the  development  of  understanding  at  the  highest  level.  We  have 
agreed  to  work  together  to  remove  traditional  suspicions  and  misgivings 
between  us  and  to  build  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  relationship  based  on 
friendship  and  co-operation.  We  do  recognise  that  problems  exist. 
However,  our  joint  effort  has  been  to  tackle  the  easier  problems  first  and 
deal  with  others  as  the  atmosphere  improves. 

With  Nepal  we  share  an  age-old  traditional  relationship  of  exceptional 
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closeness.  Problems  do  occasionally  arise.  We  have  constantly  favoured  an 
open,  frank  and  comprehensive  dialogue  with  Nepal  on  all  outstanding 
issues  so  as  to  build  a  mutually  beneficial  bilateral  relationship  based  on 
reciprocity  and  free  of  distortions  and  misconceptions.  Only  then  we  would 
be  true  to  the  legacy  that  history  has  bequeathed  to  us.  Such  a  dialogue 
has  begun.  Recently  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi,  and 
His  Majesty  King  Birendra  of  Nepal  had  extensive  talks  at  Belgrade  during 
the  NAM  Summit.  We  are  confident  that  this  process  will  lead  to  a 
friendly  solution  of  all  differences  and  we  look  forward  to  this. 

We  have  traditional  and  historic  relations  with  Sri  Lanka.  The  Indo-Sri 
Lanka  Agreement  was  framed  with  the  twin  objects  of  ensuring  the  unity 
and  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka  and  securing  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  sizeable 
ethnic  group  in  the  Island.  We  are  confident  that  on  the  basis  of  traditional 
relations,  the  discussions  that  have  been  held  between  the  two  sides  in  Sri 
Lanka  in  recent  weeks  will  lead  to  a  clear  understanding  of  all  the  issues 
involved  and  that  the  safety  and  security  of  the  Tamils  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  North-Eastern  Province  will  be  ensured. 

An  event  of  major  and  historic  significance  in  our  relations  with 
neighbours  was  our  Prime  Minister’s  visit  to  China  in  December  1988.  This 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  understanding  at  the  highest  level  between  the 
two  sides  and  a  joint  reaffirmation  of  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  which  we  trust  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  people  of  both 
the  countries  but  contribute  to  peace  and  stability  in  Asia  and  the  world. 

With  Afghanistan  we  have  a  relationship  based  on  many  centuries  of 
cultural  and  economic  contact  and  friendship  between  the  peoples.  We  are 
for  a  political  solution  which  takes  into  account  the  legitimate  interests  of 
all  concerned,  the  existing  realities  and  the  goal  of  achieving  without 
external  interference  a  sovereign,  independent  and  non-aligned 
Afghanistan.  The  Geneva  Accords  provided  a  good  basis  for  such  a 
settlement  and  it  is  our  hope  that  all  parties  concerned  will  get  together 
around  the  conference  table  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  recently  concluded  International  Conference  on  Canibodia  has 
shown  the  deep  differences  which  exist  between  the  factions  regarding  the 
best  method  for  establishing  an  independent,  neutral  and  non-aligned 
Cambodia  that  poses  no  threat  to  any  of  its  neighbours.  The  cessation  of 
external  interference,  and  giving  the  people  of  Cambodia  the  right  to  elect 
the  Government  of  their  choice  are  measures  which  will  go  far  towards  this 
objective. 

Excellency,  the  situation  in  South  Africa  continues  to  give  cause  for 
concern.  We  support  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  and  the 

front-line  States  against  apartheid  and  the  violence  unleashed  by  the 
regime  in  South  Africa.  We  have  given  full  support  to  the  initiatives  of  the 
non-aligned  countries  in  this  matter,  including  the  establishment  of  the 
AFRICA  Fund  which  has  made  a  notable  contribution  in  assisting  both  the 
African  National  Congress  and  the  front-line  States.  The  international 
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community  needs  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Pretoria  regime  through 
sanctions  to  lift  the  emergency,  release  the  political  prisoners,  and 
dismantle  apartheid.  We  have  closely  observed  developments  in  Namibia, 
v/e  now  have  an  Observer  Mission  there  and  it  is  our  view  that  free  and 
fair  elections  must  be  guaranteed. 

In  West  Asia,  the  struggle  of  the  Palestinian  people  for  self- 
determination  and  an  independent  State  of  their  own  must  be  given  the 
urgency  due  to  it.  The  opportunity  created  by  recent  initiatives  of  the  PLO 
for  the  launching  of  peace  negotiations  within  the  framework  of  an 
international  conference  must  not  be  lost. 

Excellency,  we  have  observed  with  interest  the  many  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Europe  in  recent  years.  Within  West  Europe  and 
particularly  among  the  twelve  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  pace  of  economic  and  financial  integration  has 
accelerated.  We  congratulate  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  its 
leading  role  in  this  process,  as  Europe  moves  towards  1992.  The 
integration  of  Europe  presents  us  with  both  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity.  In  terms  of  size  and  scale  of  economies  the  Economic 
Community  wilt  be  the  major  factor  in  the  world  and  its  prospects  of 
economic  and  technological  growth  will  afford  opportunities  for  co¬ 
operation  between  India  and  other  developing  countries  not  only  to 
increase  the  size  of  our  trade  but  also  to  take  advantage  of  technology  and 
resources  transfers. 

In  these,  as  in  other  matters,  there  has  been  good  understanding 
between  our  two  governments.  S  feel  confident  that  there  will  be  an 
intensification  of  our  dialogue  which  will  lead  to  decisions  beneficial  to 
both  sides. 


Towards  South-South  Co-operation 


MAY  I,  on  behalf  of  my  delegation  and  myself  express  our  deep 
appreciation  for  your  warm  and  cordial  welcome  as  well  as  for  the 
generous  hospitality  extended  to  us  by  the  Government  and  people  of 
Seychelles.  S  bring  to  you.  Excellency,  and  Madame,  the  warm  and 
fraternal  greetings  of  the  Government  and  people  of  India. 
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Though  our  countries  may  be  physically  distant,  the  very  Ocean  which 
separates  us,  links  our  shores  and  thereby  holds  us  in  a  strong  bond  of 
friendship. 

From  the  moment  of  my  arrival,  I  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
beauty  of  your  country  and  the  charm  of  your  people.  One  cannot  but 
believe  that  if  the  once  fabled  Garden  of  Eden  ever  existed  it  did  so  here 
in  Seychelles.  The  splendour  that  nature  has  endowed  your  Island 
Republic  with  is  truly  breath-taking.  We  are  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
way  Seychelles  has  succeeded  in  preserving  so  much  of  its  original  natural 
beauty  while  many  countries  of  the  world  are  struggling  to  cope  with  the 
witting  or  unwitting  damage  that  has  degraded  their  environments.  May  I, 
Excellency,  congratulate  you  and  through  you  the  people  of  Seychelles  for 
your  outstanding  achievements  in  preserving  the  heritage  endowed  by 
Providence  on  your  country.  Your  country’s  achievements  in 
environmental  conservation  and  protection  merit  universal  recognition  and 
emulation.  I  wish  you  continued  success  in  maintaining  this  Paradise  in  its 
pristine  form. 

Excellency,  Seychelles  and  India  share  a  common  historical  memory. 
Both  our  countries  have  to  cope  with  the  insidious  aftermath  of  a  colonial 
experience — defensive  mental  attitudes,  sometimes  alienated  from  our 
cultural  roots,  and  barriers  of  attitude  which  keep  former  colonies  apart  as 
effectively  as  physical  barriers.  Seychelles  and  India  are  committed  to 
overcoming  these  obstacles.  As  sovereign  independent  nations,  we  have 
made  commendable  progress,  both  in  terms  of  our  achievements  to  better 
the  quality  of  life  of  our  peoples,  and  in  building  bridges  of  co-operation 
and  friendship  between  ourselves. 

More  than  two  decades  ago,  our  first  Prime  Minister  and  the  architect  of 
modern  India  Jawaharla!  Nehru  had  formulated  the  policy  of  non- 
alignment  for  India  as  a  guarantee  of  our  political  and  economic 
independence.  We  have  steadfastly  pursued  it.  You  too,  Mr  President, 
have  chosen,  and  I  believe,  wisely  to  steer  the  craft  of  your  country’s 
international  relations  on  the  course  charted  by  non-alignment.  The 
recently  concluded  NAM  Summit,  which  recognised,  that  even  in  today’s 
rapidly  changing  international  environment,  the  role  of  the*  movement 
remained  necessary  and  relevant,  also  underlined  the  validity  of  the  policy 
followed  by  both  our  countries. 

The  general  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  superpowers  is  a 
welcome  development.  It  is  an  objective  that  the  non-aligned  countries 
have  long  been  working  for.  It  has  brought  many  regional  conflicts  within 
the  realms  of  possible  peaceful  resolution,  whether  in  Angola, 
Mozambique,  Cambodia  or  Afghanistan.  However,  our  attitude  to  these 
desirable  trends  in  events  should  be  tempered  with  some  caution.  The 
issues  are  complex  and  the  enmities  deep  seated.  Solutions  which  are  not 
founded  on  the  basis  of  real  agreement  between  the  parties  concerned,  are 
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bound  to  be  fragile.  I  am  convinced  that  negotiations  between  the  genuine 
representatives  of  the  concerned  parties,  however,  longdrawn  they  may  be, 
are  the  only  guarantee  of  durable  peace. 

Excellency,  Seychelles  and  India  have  long  recognised  that  external 
interests  in  our  region  could  lead  to  an  escalation  of  tensions  with  adverse 
implications  for  the  countries  of  the  region.  As  non-aligned  countries  we 
have  strongly  advocated  the  Declaration  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  Zone  of 
Peace  in  the  context  of  great  power  rivalry.  There  appears  some  hope  that 
as  a  consequence  of  the  general  relaxation  of  super  power  tensions,  this 
spirit  will  also  prevail  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region.  We  remain  committed 
to  the  elimination  of  great  power  rivalries  in  and  militarisation  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  extra  regional  powers. 

Excellency,  we  have  noted  with  interest  the  efforts. of  the  Island  States 
of  the  South  West  Indian  Ocean  to  promote  regional  co-operation  among 
themselves  through  the  Indian  Ocean  Commission.  Seychelles  as  a  founder 
member  of  the  Organisation  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  in  ensuring  with 
other  friendly  countries,  that  the  organisation  strengthens  the 
independence  and  economic  well-being  of  the  countries  of  the  region. 

Economic  independence,  Excellency,  is  the  foundation  on  which  other 
freedoms  can  be  secured.  Ways  and  means  must,  therefore,  be  found  to 
promote  the  collective  self-reliance  of  developing  countries  through  the 
promotion  of  South-South  co-operation*.  Today  there  is  a  recognition  of 
this  imperative.  What  is  needed  is  the  will  to  put  it  into  practice.  It  is  in 
the  spirit  of  South-South  co-operation  that  we  have  approached  our 
bilateral  relations  with  Seychelles. 

Our  bilateral  relations  are  multi-faceted,  and  while  they  have  grown 
satisfactorily  we  recognise  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  We  have 
very  recently  set  up  a  Joint  Commission  to  promote  bilateral  co-operation 
in  all  fields  of  mutual  interest  and  to  institutionalise  a  regular  exchange  of 
views  on  matters  of  mutual  and  bilateral  consequence.  I  am  glad  that 
Indian  doctors,  teachers,  engineers  and  other  experts  are  contributing  to 
the  economic  development  of  your  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
meeting  will  give  our  bilateral  relations  in  the  political  and  economic  fields 
a  greater  thrust  and  impetus. 


India  and  Zimbabwe 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  receive  you  today  and  from  you  the 
letters  of  credence  from  His  Excellency,  Dr  Robert  Mugabe,  President  of 
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Zimbabwe,  accrediting  you  as  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Republic  of 
Zimbabwe  in  India. 

I  recall  with  great  pleasure  my  recent  visit  to  your  beautiful  country 
when  I  was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  warmth,  with  which,  not  only 
President  Mugabe  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  but  also  the 
common  people  of  Zimbabwe  received  me.  It  was  for  me  a  re-affirmation 
of  the  deep  ties  of  friendship  that  unite  our  two  countries.  Though 
geographically  distant,  our  countries  share  the  common  history  of  freedom 
struggle  against  the  colonial  power,  which  led  to  the  dawn  of  independence 
for  our  peoples.  India  reached  it  first  and  continued  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia  still  under  the  colonial  yoke. 
At  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  in  1946,  in  Delhi,  on  the  eve  of  India’s 
Independence,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  while  speaking  with  anguish  of  “our 
suffering  brethren  in  Africa”  had  said  :  “The  freedom  that  we  envisage  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  this  nation  or  to  a  particular  people,  but  must  spread 
out  over  the  whole  human  race.” 

India  and  Zimbabwe  share  a  common  stand  on  many  international 
problems,  and  we  have  been  collaborating  closely  in  our  attempts  to  solve 
them.  Zimbabwe  took  over  from  India  the  mantle  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  at  Harare  in  1986.  We  appreciate  greatly  the 
leadership  Dr  Mugabe  gave  the  movement.  The  Commonwealth  is  another 
forum  where  India  and  Zimbabwe  are  working  closely  together.  India  is 
committed  to  a  really  free  Namibia  and  the  dismantlement  of  the  abhorred 
system  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  In  both  these  matters  Zimbabwe  is 
playing  a  significant  role.  We  also  hope  that  internal  peace  will  return  to 
the  strife-torn  Angola  and  Mozambique  and  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
efforts  Zimbabwe  has  made  towards  ending  the  civil  conflict  in  these 
countries. 

I  am  glad  that  co-operation  between  our  two  countries  in  various 
technical  fields  has  flourished.  I  hope  that  the  closeness  of  our  ties  in  the 
political  sphere  will  be  reflected  more  and  more  in  increasing  commerce 
and  trade  between  the  two  countries  and  closer  co-operation  in  the 
economic  field.  The  potential  for  this  is  immense  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
there  will  be  a  steady  progress  towards  full  utilization  of  this  potential. 

Dr  Nicholas  Makura,  the  first  High  Commissioner  for  Zimbabwe  in 
India,  who  has  now  returned  to  Zimbabwe  after  completing  his  term, 
made  signal  contributions  to  consolidating  the  friendly  relations  between 
our  two  peoples.  I  am  sure  that  under  your  guidance,  the  Zimbabwean 
Mission  in  India  will  continue  to  contribute  to  deepening  these  relations. 
In  this  worthy  task,  you  will  get  full  co-operation  from  the  Ministry  of 

External  Affairs,  and  other  Ministries  and  Departments  of  the  Government 
of  India.  I  am  sure  your  tenure  here  will  prove  pleasant  and  fruitful. 
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I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  request  you  to  convey  to 
President  Mugabe  and  through  him  to  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  my  warm 
greetings  and  best  wishes  for  success  in  the  endeavour  towards  national 
development. 


India  and  Zambia 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  welcome  you  to  India  as  the  new 
representative  of  Zambia  and  receive  from  your  hand  the  Letters  of 
Credence  from  my  esteemed  colleague,  President  Kenneth  Kaunda, 
accrediting  you  as  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Republic  of  Zambia.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  visit  your  country  a  few  months  ago  and  partake  of 
the  warm  hospitality  of  the  people  and  Government  of  Zambia.  It  was 
touching  to  find  in  Zambia  memories  of  the  Father  of  pur  Nation, 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  started  out  as  a  political  leader  in  South  Africa, 
fighting  the  racist  regime. 

The  relations  between  our  two  countries  have  been  close  and  warm, 
even  before  Zambian  independence.  President  Kaunda  has  been  a 
respected  friend  and  colleague  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  freedom 
movement  who  later  were  the  helmsmen  of  free  India.  The  outstanding 
role  played  by  President  Kaunda  in  various  international  fora,  such  as  the 
Commonwealth,  NAM  and  the  UN,  has  been  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
Indian  people.  The  Zambian  goal  has  been  the  welfare  of  all  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world. 

Zambia  and  India  have  common  goals  in  the  Southern  African  region. 
In  South  Africa  and  Namibia,  we  both  want  the  black  majorities  to  have 
freedom  of  self-determination,  after  years  of  oppression.  President 
Kaunda  has  played  the  role  of  a  peace-maker  in  the  area,  enabling 
warring  factions  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
nation-building. 

Indo-Zambian  co-operation  goes  beyond  the  political  sphere  into  areas 
of  education,  training,  social  services,  trade  and  commerce,  etc.  Indian 
experts  have  been  working  all  over  Zambia  as  teachers  and  engineers  to 
impart  their  know-how  to  their  Zambian  brethren.  Zambia  is  India’s 
biggest  trade  partner  in  Africa,  though  there  have  been  some  imbalances, 
..hich  should  be  rectified.  With  exchanges  at  all  levels  increasing,  our 
relations  will  further  develop,  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries,  and  be  an 
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example  of  constructive  interdependence  in  the  spirit  of  South-South  Co¬ 
operation.  In  today’s  shrinking  world,  such  interaction  is  essential,  to  uplift 
the  peoples  of  our  countries  from  the  present  levels  to  the  plateau  of 
prosperity. 

We  are  confident  that  Excellency,  you  will  play  a  crucial  role  in 
enhancing  the  already  warm  and  multi-faceted  relations  between  our  two 
countries,  as  did  your  esteemed  predecessor,  H.E.  Mr  Martin  Mubanga. 


An  Equitable  International  Economic  Order 


I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  inaugurate  the  sixth  meeting  of  the 
South  Commission.  May  I,  at  the  outset,  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to 
India’s  old  and  true  friend,  Dr  Julius  Nyerere  and  to  all  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  South  Commission  gathered  here.  You  represent  diverse 
cultures  and  climes  and  varied  historical  backgrounds.  And  yet  a  great 
purpose  unites  all  of  you  :  the  purpose  of  removing  the  pains  and  hurts  of 
a  large  section  of  humankind. 

It  gives  us,  in  India,  great  satisfaction  that  this  meeting  of  the  South 
Commission  is  being  held  in  our  capital  city,  for  we  have  ourselves  been 
directly  involved  in  that  very  task.  We  have  long  believed  that  our  own 
political  freedom — and  that  of  other  former  colonies — is  but  a  prelude  to 
the  attainment  of  economic  freedom.  It  has,  moreover,  been  our  aim  to 
reach  that  goal  without  conflict  or  violence. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  said. 

“I  believe  that  the  sum  total  of  the  energy  of  mankind  is  not  to  bring 
us  down  but  to  lift  us  up.  The  fact  that  mankind  persists  shows  that 
the  cohesive  force  is  greater  than  the  disruptive  force,  centripetal 
force  greater  than  centrifugal.” 

We  are  very  happy  that  your  deliberations  are  taking  place  at  a  time 
when  we  are  celebrating  the  Nehru  centenary.  Nehru  was  not  merely  an 
architect  of  modern  India  but  a  champion  of  all  colonial  and  exploited 
peoples  of  the  world  and  worked  tirelessly  towards  their  emancipation.  He 
had  a  vision  of  their  future  greatness  as  a  self-reliant  people  whose  destiny 
beckoned  them  forward  towards  growth  with  social  justice. 

Your  Commission’s  work  is  also  based  on  a  vision  of  organized 
economic  growth  and  mutually  beneficial  sharing,  so  that  iniquities  do  not 
disfigure  humanity.  Your  work  springs  from  a  deeply  felt  concern  and 
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anxiety  for  the  deprived  millions  in  the  developing  world.  And  yet, 
determination  rather  than  despair,  creative  interaction  rather  than 
confrontation  has  marked  your  exertions.  Underlying  the  South 
Commission’s  initiatives  is  faith  in  the  concept  of  an  equitable  international 
economic  order.  Nehru  obviously  had  this  concept  in  mind  when  more  than 
40  years  ago  he  said:  “For  this  one  world  free  India  will  work,  a  world  in 
which  there  is  free  co-operation  of  free  peoples  and  no  class  or  group 
exploits  another.” 

The  objectives  of  the  South  Commission  are  the  creation  of  a  world  of 
equal  and  independent  nations  united  in  the  pursuit  of  common  welfare 
and  common  prosperity.  This  reflects  an  idealism  which  alone  can  ensure 
the  unity,  solidarity  and  progress  of  the  South.  The  South  Commission  has 
impressive  achievements  to  its  credit.  Since  its  setting  up  in  September 
1986  under  the  distinguished  chairmanship  of  Dr  Julius  Nyerere,  the  South 
Commission  has  issued  two  major  statements,  one  on  the  external 
indebtedness  of  the  developing  countries  and  the  other  on  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  Trade  Negotiations.  The  world  awaits  with  great  expectation  its 
final  report  in  1990.  I  am  glad  the  South  Commission’s  meeting  in  New 
Delhi  beginning  today  will  consider  the  draft  for  its  final  report. 

But  apart  from  the  tangible  gains  that  have  accrued  as  a  result  of  the 
South  Commission’s  work,  there  is  an  even  more  significant  though 
intangible  achievement  to  its  credit.  The  South  Commission  has  had  a 
powc  ful  Impact  on  world  opinion;  on  the  thinking  and  attitudes  of  the 
people  in  both  hemispheres.  The  South  Commission  represents  today  a 
climate  of  opinion.  And  therein  lies  both  its  success  and  the  promise  of 
future  results. 

Friends,  as  you  are  aware,  while  in  Paris  to  attend  the  bicentennial 
celebrations  of  the  French  Revolution  in  July  this  year,  our  Prime  Minister 
Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  joined  the  Presidents  of  Egypt,  Senegal  and  Venezuela 
in  issuing  a  call  for  consultations  on  global  economic  and  environmental 
issues  of  mutual  interest,  between  the  leaders  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
Again,  in  the  Belgrade  Summit  of  the  Non-aligned  in  September  this  year, 
India  strove  to  convene  a  Summit  Group  on  South-South  Consultations 
*&nd  Co-operation  among  the  developing  countries.  Both  these  proposals 
are  in  line  with  the  approach  adopted  by  the  South  Commission  and  have 
been  welcomed  by  it. 

Rapid  development  of  technology  has  brought  the  world  closer  by  faster 
transport  and  instantaneous  communication.  Countries  having  command 
over  these  tools  are  again  in  a  position  to  exploit  the  countries  lagging 
behind.  Nature  has  distributed  material  resources  unequally,  but  it  has 
been  singularly  even-handed  between  the  world’s  people  in  the  matter  of 
human  intelligence.  And  certainly  in  the  matter  of  human  will-power.  If 
the  South  can  be  sure  of  something,  it  can  be  sure  that  it  can  deploy  its 
own  traditional  skills  or  acquired  skills  to  overcome  its  other  disabilities.  It 
can  and  must  play  its  due  role  in  the  technological  revolution  of  our  times. 
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We  witness  the  spectacle  of  continuing  poverty  in  large  parts  of  the 
South.  This  situation  becomes  unacceptable  when  we  see  that  some  nations 
have  often,  with  the  advantage  given  to  them  by  their  past  colonial  and 
imperialist  enterprises,  attained  levels  of  affluence  and  bounty  which  are 
unprecedented  in  human  history.  And  these  affluent  nations  have  used 
their  economic  and  technological  superiority  to  concentrate  material  power 
in  their  hands.  Economic  and  technological  power  has  tended  to  become 
even  more  concentrated  than  before,  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  number  of 
these  affluent  and  protectionist  nations,  however,  is  smaller  than  the 
number  of  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate.  Herein,  I  believe,  lies  a 
message  for  us:  Geography  may  have  placed  the  bulk  of  the  affluent 
nations  in  the  North  and  the  bulk  of  the  non-affluent  in  the  South.  But  let 
us  remember  that  ‘North’  and  ‘South’  may  reflect  a  physical  situation;  they 
do  not  and  should  not  reflect  a  psychological  condition.  The  means  of 
eradicating  poverty  have  multiplied  and  it  is  upto  the  South  to  see  how 
they  can  be  harnessed  by  it. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  today  the  world  faces  a  development  crisis. 
This  crisis  afflicts  the  countries  of  the  North  and  the  South  equally.  There 
is  indeed  no  escape  for  any  of  us  from  the  compulsions  of  global 
interdependence.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  islands  of  prosperity  to  exist 
in  a  vast  ocean  of  deprivation  and  want.  Multilateral  action  to  cope  with 
problems  of  common  concern  has  so  far  eluded  us.  There  is,  as  yet,  no 
mechanism  for  an  equitable  management  of  global  interdependence. 

This  is  where  the  South  Commission  becomes  crucial.  Issues  of 
development  within  the  nation,  and  issues  of  global  development  are  no 
longer  divorced  one  from  the  other.  Thus,  many  things  which  were  only  of 
local  or  parochial  value  have  come  to  acquire  global  dimension.  New 
technologies  of  communications  and  transportation  have  provided 
transmission  belts  through  which  changes  in  one  particular  country,  or  one 
group  of  countries  spread  across  national  and  regional  frontiers  at 
lightening  speed.  National  decisions,  against  this  background,  cannot  but 
have  a  global  impact.  When  India,  several  years  ago,  nationalised  its 
banks,  or,  even  earlier,  natinalised  life  insurance,  more  than  sixty  nations 
followed  suit. 

I  mention  this  to  emphasize  that  we  must,  in  the  words  of  the  Buddha, 
become  Lamps  Unto  Ourselves.  This  would  call  for,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
measure  of  introspection.  Each  one  of  our  societies  in  the  South  has  got 
within  itself  a  ruling  or  business  elite  which  has  the  style  and  standard  of 
life  that  the  bulk  enjoys  in  the  affluent  North.  The  need  for  mixing 
equality  of  opportunity,  a  kind  of  inner  egalitarian  and  democratic 
framework,  with  freedom  to  expand  the  means  of  productivity,  is  what  we 
need  to  strive  for.  We  must  recognise  that  literacy,  equality,  freedom  to 
think,  act  and  express  are  necessary  for  ensuring  the  full  flowering  of  the 
productive  and  innovative  potential  within  our  societies. 

Developing  nations  have  particularly  to  strengthen  their  own  human 
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resource  development  and  management,  so  that  they  are  better  equipped 
to  absorb  and  exploit  new  technologies,  which  alone  can  help  them  in 
attaining  developmental  objectives.  In  a  world  where  the  developed 
countries  of  the  North  remain  largely  preoccupied  with  their  own  particular 
concerns,  collective  self-reliance  among  the  countries  of  the  South  should 
by  now  have  acquired  a  new  significance,  relevance  and  urgency.  We  need 
to  confess  amongst  ourselves  that  this  has  not  been  realised  by  the  South. 
There  has  been  no  endeavour  among  ourselves  to  see  how  complementary 
the  economies  of  the  South  can  be. 

The  goods  and  services  and  technologies  which  we  in  our  countries  in 
the  South  possess  must  be  shared  among  ourselves  more  creatively  than 
they  are,  at  present.  I  have  often  made  the  point  that  the  entrepreneurs  of 
the  South  must  have  access  to  information  on  the  availability  of  the 
products  and  know-how  of  each  other.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
preparation  of  a  directory  of  all  goods  and  services  available  and  the 
technologies  developed  in  the  countries  of  the  South  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  draw  freely  and  easily  on  each  other’s  resources. 

In  this  context,  the  Uruguay  Round  assumes  critical  importance.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  its  outcome  will  be  balanced  and  that  it  will  accord 
priority  to  developmental  needs.  The  South  Commission  has  already  made 
an  important  statement  on  the  Uruguay  Round.  The  statement  underlines 
the  importance  of  solidarity  among  developing  nations  in  safeguarding 
their  collective  interests.  We  look  forward  to  the  contribution  of  this  sixth 
meeting  of  the  Commission  in  this  area. 

Environmental  issues  also  need  to  be  addressed  with  seriousness  and 
vigour.  Our  world  may  be  divided  but  we  have  only  one  earth;  and  we 
need  to  recognise  that  it  belongs  to  all  of  us  whether  developed  or 
developing.  We  need  to  collaborate  in  arresting  and  avoiding  the  various 
threats  to  global  environment.  We  need  to  highlight  the  increasingly 
interdependent  nature  of  environment.  The  challenge  which  our  eatth 
faces,  is  a  shared  one.  But  it  is  important  that  measures  to  protect  the 
global  environment  are  based  on  an  equitable  sharing  of  burdens.  For  a 
wide  range  of  problems  we  need  to  find  answers  in  technology  that  can 
ensure  development  with  concern  for  the  environment.  We  are  gratified 
that  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  proposal  for  a  Planet  Protection  Fund 
is  receiving  growing  acceptance.  The  South  Commission’s 
recommendations  on  integrating  environmental  concerns  in  development 
strategies,  and  involving  popular  participation  in  development  processes 
will  be  of  great  value. 

The  contradictions  in  the  human  condition  of  today  has  led  thinkers 
throughout  the  world  to  re-examine  some  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of 
development.  Current  assumptions  need  to  be  reassessed.  New  concepts, 
new  philosophical  perceptions  of  development,  need- to  be  devised  if  we 
are  to  meet  new  challenges.  By  virtue  of  its  composition,  and  the  eminence 
of  its  membership,  the  South  Commission  is  ideally  placed  to  undertake 
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such  an  exercise.  Governments  and  policy  makers  throughout  the 
developing  world  await  your  findings  and  recommendations  for  realistic 
action.  Today’s  idealism  must  become  tomorrow’s  pragmatism.  In  this,  the 
South’s  assessment  of  our  role  will  be  crucial.  The  South  is  no  mere 
collection  of  economic  problems.  It  is  resurgent  and  dynamic  and  has  the 
political  will  and  resolve  to  overcome  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  own 
development. 

That  such  a  body  as  the  South  Commission  has  come  to  be  established, 
is  in  itself  evidence  of  this  resolve.  We  in  India  are  particularly  happy  that 
the  Belgrade  Summit  of  the  Non-aligned  countries  divided  to  set  up  a 
Summit-level  group  on  South-South  Co-opertion  and  Consultation.  We  are 
confident  that  the  South  Commission  will  make  vital  contributions  towards 
such  co-operation. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  say  how  deeply  conscious  we  in  India 
are  of  the  personal  role  that  you,  Chairman  Nyerere,  have  played  in  the 
South  Commission.  You  have  been  a  source  of  great  strength  and 
encouragement  of  the  developing  countries  in  their  endeavour  to  march 
forward.  We  are  confident  that  under  your  Chairmanship,  and  with  the 
collective  strengths  of  the  members  of  the  South  Commission,  you  will 
achieve  resounding  success. 

As  you  proceed  to  begin  your  deliberations,  may  I  commend  to  you  the 
immortal  words  of  Poet  Rabindranath  Tagore: 

“Where  the  mind  is  without  fear  and  the  head  is  held  high;  where 
knowledge  is  free;  where  the  world  has  not  been  broken  up  into 
fragments  by  narrow  domestic  walls;  where  words  come  out  from  the 
depth  of  truth;  where  tireless  striving  stretches  its  arms  towards 
perfection;  where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has  not  lost  its  way  into 
the  dreary  desert  sand  of  dead  habit;  where  the  mind  is  led  forward 
by  Thee  into  ever-widening  thought  and  action — Into  that  heaven  of 
freedom,  my  Father,  let  my  country  awake.” 


India  and  USA 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  accepting  the  letters  accrediting  you  as  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  India.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  you  and  wish  you  a  useful,  productive  and 
enjoyable  tenure. 


Speech  while  accepting  the  credentials  form  Mr  William  Clark  Jr.,  Ajnbassador-designate  of 
the  USA  to  India,  New  Delhi,  22  December  1989 
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The  world  has  just  witnessed  a  reaffirmation  of  India's  democratic 
traditions  where  the  people  of  India  articulated  themselves  once  again 
through  the  elected  process.  This  important  event  in  our  national  life 
reaffirms  our  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  parliamentary  democracy. 

We,  in  India,  have  consistently  drawn  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  our 
relations  with  the  US  are  based  on  the  sharing  of  democratic  ideals  and 
values.  We  look  forward  to  the  continuing  participation  of  the  US  as  an 
important  partner  in  our  national  endeavour  to  provide  a  better  quality  of 
life  for  our  people. 

The  past  years  have  brought  about  not  only  greater  content  in  our 
relationship  but  also  wider  and  more  productive  interactions  at  all  levels. 
Indo-US  trade  has  increased  dramatically  and  there  are  encouraging  trends 
towards  greater  economic  co-operation.  Our  expanding  exchanges  in  pure 
science  and  collaborative  research  are  not  just  a  useful  academic 
interaction,  but  hold  out  promise  for  substantive  mutual  benefit  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  trade  in  hi-technology  products 
has  become  the  centre-piece  of  our  relationship  and  provides  a  vital  input 
into  the  modernisation  efforts  of  Indian  industry. India  nonetheless  remains 
committed  to  the  concepts  of  self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency  in  the  pursuit 
of  sophisticated  technology  and  expects  that  friendly  countries  like  the 
United  States  will  understand  sympathetically  these  aspirations  which  have 
provided  the  basic  raison  d'etre  of  our  development  effort  since 
Independence, 

Your  Excellency’s  tenure  in  Delhi  is  commencing  during  one  of  the  most 
significant  periods  in  post-war  international  relations.  Traditional  barriers 
are  breaking  down,  adversarial  relationships  are  yielding  to  a  new 
optimism  which  is  challenging  various  fossilised  perceptions  and  rigid 
approaches  to  the  issues  of  our  times.  Above  all,  there  seems  to  be  in 
evidence  a  greater  political  will  on  the  part  of  nations  to  negotiate  away 
differences  and  look  for  solutions.  India  looks  forward  optimistically  to  a 
new  era  in  international  relations  and  hopes  to  participate  constructively  in 
addressing  the  many  vital  issues  that  may  arise  from  this  process  of  change. 

A  new  climate  of  hope  has  been  generated  by  the  palpable  improvement 
in  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
particularly  through  efforts  towards  nuclear  and  conventional  disarmament. 
It  is  not  often  that  history  offers  challenges  which  have  opportunities 
inherent  in  them.  We  have  watched  with  hope  and  faith  the  many  tokens 
of  wisdom  and  sagacity  that  have  characterized  recent  exchanges  between 
the  two  super  powers.  A  more  secure  world,  free  of  military  tensions, 
would  enable  a  co-operative  effort  to  tackle  the  vital  new  issues  of  our 
times — environmental  pollution  and  drug  abuse — which  threaten  gravely 
the  quality  of  life  of  future  generations.  Our  two  countries  have  a  deep 
commitment  towards  this  end. 

In  recent  years,  India  and  the  United  States  have  developed  a  healthy 
relationship  which  focusses  on  the  many  areas  of  our  mutual  interest.  Our 
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bilateral  exchanges  are  no  longer  dominated  by  the  issues  where  we  differ. 
The  single  most  important  accomplishment  has  been  the  development  of  a 
political  will  and  a  maturity  on  both  sides  in  not  allowing  any  single  issue 
to  affect  the  totality  of  our  relationship.  I  am  confident,  that  during  your 
tenure,  Excellency,  you  will  assist  in  strengthening  the  multi-faceted  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations,  which  exist  between  our  nations  and  our 
peoples. 

I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  assignment. 


India  and  Pakistan 


It  gives  me  groat  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  India  as  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  greetings  which  you  have  brought  from  His 
Excellency  President  Ghulam  Ishaq  Khan,  and  the  message  of  friendship 
and  goodwill  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  Mohtarma  Benazir 
Bhutto.  I  fully  reciprocate  their  sentiments  and  would  request  you,  in  turn, 
to  convey  my  warm  personal  regards  and  hopes  for  a  new  era  of  co¬ 
operative  relationships.  I  would  also  like  to  convey,  through  you,  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  Pakistan  the  feeling  of  deep  friendship  and 
abiding  goodwill  that  the  Government  and  people  of  India  have  for  them. 

India  and  Pakistan  have  much  in  common  :  not  only  a  common  history 
and  a  shared  cultural  heritage,  but  even  common  problems.  The  ties  that 
bind  us  are  stronger  than  the  differences  that  appear  to  divide  us.  Your 
Excellency  will  discover  during  your  stay  in  India,  where  you  will  be 
serving,  I  believe,  after  a  gap  of  twenty,  two  years,  that  the  Government 
and  people  of  India  harbour  no  ill  will  towards  Pakistan;  on  the  contrary, 
we  cherish  the  warmest  sentiments  of  friendship  towards  your  country,  and 
the  people.  We  are  convinced  that  the  interests  of  India  and  Pakistan  are 
complementary,  not  conflicting  or  competitive. 

The  Government  of  India  is  firmly  committed  to  the  establishment  of  co¬ 
operative  and  good  neighbourly  relations  between  our  two  countries.  This 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  our  peoples  and  would  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
and  stability  in  our  region,  and,  indeed,  in  the  world.  Several  significant 
initiatives  have  been  taken  in  pursuance  of  this  objective  and  which  have 
given  an  impetus  to  the  process  of  normalisation.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief 
that  this  process  will  be  taken  forward. 


Speech  while  accepting  the  credentials  from  Mr  M.  Bashir  Khan  Babar,  High  Commissioner- 
designate  of  Pakistan  to  India,  New  Delhi,  26  December  1989 
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We  welcome  the  steps  taken  to  enhance  cultural  exchanges  between  our 
two  countries  as  well  as  to  ease  visa  restrictions.  We  hope  there  can  be 
further  relaxation.  These  exchanges  will  assist  in  promoting  people  to 
people  contact  and  lead  to  better  mutual  understanding. 

India  regards  SAARC  as  a  most  valuable  forum  for  promoting  co¬ 
operation  among  the  countries  of  the  region.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  Pakistan  to  further  strengthening  this  organisation  so  that  it  can 
successfully  address  the  promotion  of  collaboration  and  mutual  assistance 
in  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  technical  and  scientific  fields. 

Mr  High  Commissioner,  I  welcome  you  once  again  warmly  to  India  and 
assure  you  that  you  will  have  every  support  from  me  and  my  Government 
in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 


IX 

TRIBUTES 


■ 


' 


Adi  Sankara 


AV e  are  here  today  to  commemorate  a  unique  personality  who  gave  to 
Bharat  its  identity.  The  Vishnu  Purana  describes  the  country  south  of  the 
Himalayas  and  north  of  the  ocean  as  Bharat.  This  pauranic  ideal  of  a 
unified  country  has  remained  with  us  from  time  immemorial.  The  architect 
who  gave  a  practical  shape  to  this  ideal  and  thereby  established  the 
cultural  unity  of  the  country  was  none  other  than  Sankara  Bhagavat  Pada. 

Adi  Sankara  lived  in  time;  but  is  timeless.  He  was  born  in 
Bharatavarsha;  but  his  vision  is  universal,  all-encompassing. 

And  so  India  which  treats  history  not  in  terms  of  centuries  or  even 
millennia  but  in  yugas ,  prefers  to  think  of  Adi  Sankara  not  as  one  who 
moved  from  event  to  event  in  life  but  as  one  who  gave  us  a  vision  that 
transcended  all  limitations  of  space  and  time.  Chronologies  lose  their 
significance  with  one  like  Sankara.  This  Jay  anti,  therefore,  commemorates 
not  just  Sankara,  the  person,  but  a  whole  perspective;  not  just  Sankara  the 
individual,  but  the  entirety  of  his  influence  on  our  thought,  our  faith, 
indeed,  our  life.  The  powers  of  penetrative  analysis,  the  depths  of  intuition 
and  the  ocean  of  knowledge  which  crystallized  into  Sankara’s  mind  were 
the  very  essence  of  India’s  collective  consciousness.  Sankara  personified 
the  Rig  Vedic  observation: 

“Vast  is  the  ocean  of  sacred  words 
Which  enlightens  the  universe 
With  divine  vision.” 

It  has  been  India’s  privilege  to  have  that  divine  vision  given  to  us  by 
great  piasters,  at  regular  and  repeated  intervals,  in  our  nation’s  life.  This 
has  helped  us  to  uphold  the  spirit  of  Dharma. 

That  Sage  and  Saint,  the  Paramacharya  of  Kanchi,  once  asked  me  to 
give  the  exact  English  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  word  Dharma .  No  single 
equivalent  suggested  itself.  Dharma  could  only  be  described  as  a  spectrum 
of  values.  Dharma  means  righteousness,  charity,  justice,  fairplay,  religion, 
one’s  obligations  like  Raj  Dharma  or  Sanyasa  Dharma,  and  a  host  of  other 
ideas  known  to  our  ancients.  All  these  relate  to  human  conduct  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  concept  of  God.  Systems  of  Indian  philosophy  such 
as  Samkhya,  Yoga,  Nyaya  and  Mimamsa  are  not  God-centred.  The 
Gitacharya  says: 

yada-yada  hi  dharmasya, 
glanir  bhavati  Bharata 
abhyutthanam  adharmasya, 
tada  ’tmanam  srjamy  aham 

[Whenever  there  is  a  decline  of  righteousness  and  rise  of  unrighteousness, 
O  Bharata  (Arjuna),  then  I  send  forth  (create  incarnate)  Myself.] 


Speech  at  the  Sankara  Jayanti  Mahotsava,  New  Delhi,  21  April  1988 
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In  the  next  verse,  the  Lord  says. 

dharmasamsthapanarthaya 
sambhavami  yuge-yuge 

[For  the  establishment  of  righteousness,  I  come  into  being  from  age  to 

age.] 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  decline  in  Dharma  as  such;  not  on  the  decline  of 
any  particular  creed  or  belief-system.  The  Lord’s,  promise  to  appear  and 
reappear  is  to  end  the  A  dharma  or  misconduct.  Thus  the  emphasis  has 
been  laid  on  righteous  conduct  so  that  society  may  live  in  peace  and 
harmony.  These  reappearances,  moreover,  do  not  refer  only  to  the  various 
avatars  like  Vamana,  Rama  and  Krishna,  but  also  to  various  saints  and 
sages  who,  through  the  ages,  have  appeared  in  one  form  or  the  other  to 
annihilate  A  dharma  and  restore  Dharma. 

The  great  Nayanmars  and  Alwars  of  Tamilnadu,  Sant  Tukaram  of 
Maharashtra^  Kabir  of  north  India,  Chaitanya  of  East  India  and  Sankara 
Deva  of  Kamrup  are  but  a  few  instances  of  those  who  revived  Dharma 
through  the  instrument  of  Bhakti  throughout  India.  Seen  in  this 
perspective,  Adi  Sankara  was  a  great  avatar  a  purusha  who  by  his  Bhasyas , 
original  compositions  and  disputations,  restored  Dharma  among  the  people 
of  his  times  and  set  before  us  an  all-time  example,  by  precept  and  practice. 

In  the  short  course  of  32  years,  Sankara  wrote  18  Bhasyas  on  works  such 
as  the  Brahmasutra,  Isavasya  Upanishad,  Bhagavad  Gita  and  Vishnu 
Sahasranama.  He  wrote  34  Granthas ,  like  the  Viveka  Chudamani,  Atma 
Bodha,  Sarva  Vedanta  Sangraha ,  Advaita  Panchar atna  and  61  Stotras  such 
as  Ganesha  Pancharatnam,  Sivananda  Lahari,  Daksfiinamurti  Ashtaka, 
Soundary  a  Lahari,  Bhaja  Govindam,  Meenakshi  Pancharatna  and  so  on. 

During  this  period  he  travelled  from  Srinagar  to  Kanyakumari  from 
Dwaraka  to  Kamlup  spreading  his  message.  And  what  was  his  message? 
One  cannot  put  it  better  than  in  Sankara’s  own  words  spoken  to  his 
disciples  at  Kanchi: 

“You  are  all  representatives  of  the  new  order.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  new 
one.  It  is  the  old  one  newly  discovered.  This  whole  universe  including 
the  living  beings,  is  bound  together  by  one  common  bond.  The  bond  is 
of  universal  brotherhood.  You  are  all  the  children  of  common 
parents — the  great  God  who  is  the  father  as  well  as  the  mother....” 

The  concept  of  universal  brotherhood  is  brought  out  in  the  Advaita 
philosophy  which,  though  not  new,  was  rediscovered  for  erring  humanity 
by  Sankara.  His  was  a  mind  encompassing  in  its  wide  span  the  whole  world 
of  living  beings.  Sankara  postulates  that  the  Jeevatma  and  Paramatma  are 
one  and  the  same  and  when  the  Jeevatma  is  liberated  from  the"  constant 
cycle  of  births  and  deaths,  it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  Paramatma. 
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Hence  there  can  be  no  distinction  between  one  Jeevatma  and  another, 
wherever  it  may  live,  whatever  its  social  and  religious  environment.  In  the 
Gita ,  the  Lord  has  said: 

yo-yo  yam-yam  tanum  bhaktah 
sraddhaya  yrcitum  ichhati 
tasya-tasya  ’calam  sraddham 
tarn  eva  vidadhamy  aham. 

(Whatever  form  any  devotee  with  faith  wishes  to  worship,  I  make  that 
faith  of  his,  steady). 

Sankara  appeared  on  the  scene  in  Bharatavarsha  at  a  time  ^vhen  not 
only  were  we  a  fragmented  society  but  were  in  a  state  of  anguish  and 
despair.  Our  philosophy,  religion  and  tradition  had  suffered  atrophy. 
While  religious  belief  had  degenerated  into  literalist  and  mechanical  ritual, 
man’s  free  and  enquiring  spirit  had  also  degenerated  into  rash  denials  of 
God  and  divinity.  Political,  social,  cultural  and  philosophical  anarchy 
prevailed;  Avidya  and  adharma  reigned.  The  old  order  was  u$der 
challenge  but  nothing  else  was  able  to  replace  it.  It  was  at  such  a  point 
that  Sankara  appeared,  vindicating  the  Gitacharya’s  promise.  He  appeared 
as  a  veritable  saagara  (ocean)  of  Thought  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  very 
saara  (essence)  of  Faith  And  so,  both  the  scholarly  as  well  as  the 
unlettered  responded  to  him.  The  people  of  India  turned  to  him  as  one 
would  to  the  elements — the  air  and  water — for  sustenance  and,  indeed,  for 
survival.  Sankara  has,  ever  since,  touched  and  permeated  our  psyche,  our 
living  consciouness. 

Petty  discords  subside  before  the  concords  which  Sankara  has  brought 
about.  Disharmonies  pale  away  before  the  new  harmony  which  has 
emanated  from  him.  Sankara  has  given  us  a  great  message  in  just  three 
words:  T  am  Thou’.  Addressed  to  the  Divine,  the  words  can  be  taken  to 
refer  to  the  unity  between  the  Man  and  the  Creator.  Referred  to  one 
another,  they  interiorize  the  feelings  and  personalities  of  ^nan  and  man  in 
an  indissoluble  fraternity. 

Sankara’s  concept  of  universal  brotherhood  is  not  only  relevant  today 
but  constitutes  an  urgent  necessity.  Nations  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
weapons  of  annihilation  and  howling  verses  of  vengeance  against  each 
other  may  well  turn  to  Sankara  for  enlightenment.  May  I  conclude  with 
the  burden  of  To  taka  Ashtakam  addressed  to  Sankara: 

m  w  3  wr  i 

(Sankara,  be  thou  my  refuge). 


Sri  Madhwacharya 


I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  join  this  distinguished  gathering  to  mark  the 
750th  birth  anniversary  of  Jagadguru  Sri  Madhwacharya. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  my  singular  privilege  to 
pay  my  prayerful  homage  to  Adi  Sankara,  Sri  Ramanuja  and  now  to  the 
third  great  Acharya — Sri  Madhwacharya.  These  three  acharyas ,  Sankara, 
Ramanuja  and  Madhwa,  constitute  the  trinity  of  our  philosophic 
traditions  which  go  by  the  three  schools  of  Dvaita ,  Advaita  and 
Visishtadvaita. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  satisfaction  to  me  that  as  we  all  congregate 
together  this  evening  to  commemorate  Sri  Madhwacharya,  we  do  so  in 
the  presence  of  His  Holiness  Sri  Viswesathirtha  Swamiji  of  Pejawar.  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  Sri  Pejawar  Swamiji  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  is  a  living  representation  of  the  austerity,  the  learning  and 
the  saintliness  which  Sri  Madhwacharya  symbolised.  No  wonder  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  India.  The  Pejawar  Swamiji  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  spiritual  uplift  of  man.  He  has  been 
doing  so  self-effacingly  and  with  a  mystic  combination  of  involvement  and 
detachment:  involvement  in  the  cause  he  has  taken  up  but  detachment  as 
to  the  fruits  thereof.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  admiring  respect  of  all  those  gathered  here  towards  the  Swamiji  and 
his  mission. 

Friends,  as  we  celebrate  today  the  750th  birth  anniversary  of  Sri 
Madhwacharya,  it  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  acharyas  like 
Sankara,  Ramanuja  and  Madhwa,  though  historical,  are  really  timeless. 
They  represent  certain  verities  that  are  both  aadi,  that  is  to  say,  rooted  in 
the  beginning  of  things  and  also  anaadi ,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  time.  The 
verities  which  these  acharyas  represented,  deal  with  man’s  awareness  of 
himself  and  his  awareness  of  a  divine  power  beyond  himself.  The 
acharyas  interpreted  this  awareness  each  according  to  his  genius. 

Sri  Madhwacharya  lived,  as  you  are  all  aware,  in  the  13th  century  in 
the  Udupi  area.  Born  to  a  family  of  modest  means  but  high  scholarly 
traditions,  Madhwa  surprised  his  teachers  at  a  very  young  age  by  reciting 
verbatim  the  texts  of  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads.  His  learning  was 
ascribed  to  Divine  Grace  and  the  purva-janma-sanskara.  ‘Vasudeva’  as  he 
was  called,  came  under  the  tutelage  of  the  erudite  Guru  Acharyapreksha 
and  soon  took  to  sanyas.  Records  show  that,  like  Sankara,  he  too 
travelled  intensively,  visiting  Badrinath,  Bihar  and  Orissa.  His  learning 
and  his  saintliness  drew  people  to  him  instantly.  His  mind  was  sharp  and 
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his  speech,  articulate.  In  debate,  again  like  Sankara,  he  defeated  scholars 
of  his  time,  particularly,  the  famous  scholar  Trivikrama  Panditacharaya. 

He  soon  received  the  appellation  of  ‘Ananda-tirtha’,  for  he  seemed  to 
convey  through  his  teachings,  the  path  to  bliss.  His  works  or  bhashyas  as 
they  are  called  shed  light  on  the  Gita,  the  Sutras  and  he  Upansihads.  His 
sansknt  commentaries  on  these  works  are  known  for  their  brevity  and 
clarity.  The  name  ‘Madhwacharaya’  came  to  be  associated  with  him  later. 
‘Madhwa’  is  derived  from  ‘madhu’  which  means  ‘honey’,  ‘sweet’  or  ‘bliss’. 
The  suffix  ‘wa’  refers  to  ‘knowledge’.  And  so  ‘Madhwa’  means,  literally, 
‘The  Way  to  Bliss’. 

If  Sankara  represented  the  intellect  and  Ramanuja  the  conscience  of 
Hindu  thought,  Madhwa  surely  represented  the  simple  and  pure  soul  of 
our  collective  consciousness:  the  soul  which  seeks  communion  with  the 
Almighty.  If  Sankara  is  the  Himalaya  of  awareness  and  Ramanuja  the 
Ganga  of  action,  then  Madhwa  is  the  soft  stream  of  devotidn  that  flows 
across  every  village  and  hamlet  in  India.  He  is  to  the  questing  pilgrim  soul, 
the  water  that  will  quench  his  thirst  at  his  very  doorstep. 

Madhwacharaya  occupies  a  very  special  place  or  shall  I  say,  a  very 
tender  niche  in  the  heart  of  our  people.  This  is  because  he  reflected  that 
part  of  human  consciousness,  that  aspect  of  man’s  spiritual  personality, 
which  seeks  not  to  explain  or  analyse  creation  but  ‘quite  simply’  to  identify 
itself  with  God.  This  desire  for  identification  is  essentially  a  humble  desire 
stemming  from  knowledge  of  our  limitations  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
the  existence  of  the  Supreme. 

Madhwa  realized  that  ordinary  folk  are  acutely  aware  of  two  entities: 
themselves  and  the  Divine.  They  are  also  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Divine,  which  is  what  makes  that  Divine  Power  a  worthy  object  of 
devotion.  Man  being  aware  of  his  many  forms  of  prakriti-dosha  and  the 
mundane  limitations  of  the  panchabhuta  of  which  life  is  made,  seeks  to 
remove  the  outer  cover  of  terrestrial  life  and  seeks  the  bliss  of  unity  with 
the  Divine.  This  knowledge  of  oneself  and  of  one’s  corporeal  weaknesses 
and  of  the  Divine,  of  the  Jeeva  and  of  Brahman  is  duality.  One  cannot  wish 
this  duality  away.  Madhwa  felt  that  only  through  bhakti,  through  a  desire 
to  journey  towards  the  Divine,  could  the  duality  be  ended. 

Adi  Sankara,  with  whom  we  associate  the  theory  of  Advaita  or  non¬ 
dualism,  has  provided  insights  into  the  Path  of  Knowledge  or  jnana  and 
the  Path  of  Action  or  karma.  But  Adi  Sankara  himself  conceded  that,  for 
ordinary  human  beings,  the  Path  of  Devotion  or  bhakti  is  the  most  ideally 
suited.  Of  the  several  paths  to  moksha,  such  as  anushtana,  jnana,  dhyana 
and  karma,  bhakti  or  pure  devotion  is  a  simple  and  natural  path  to 
mankind.  Adi  Sankara  himself  in  his  Vivekachudamani  has  said: 
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[Among  the  instruments  (paths)  and  conditions 
necessary  for  liberation,  bhakti  alone  is  supreme]. 

Not  every  soul  is  evolved  enough  to  interiorize  the  paramatman  through 
knowledge  or  so  brave  and  dedicated  as  to  become  a  karmayogi.  But  in 
every  individual  howsoever  humble  his  vocation,  there  exists  a  desire  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  himself  and  the  Supreme  Being.  Madhwacharya 
recognised  the  desire  for  the  Jeeva  to  travel  to  the  Brahman.  He  recognised 
man’s  quest  for  spiritual  evolution. 

Even  in  the  Christian  tradition,  His  Holiness  the  Pope  is  described 
(among  other  nomenclatures)  as  Pontife x  Maximus  meaning,  thereby,  ‘the 
greatest  bridge  builder’.  Man  needs  a  bridge  between  himself  and  the 
Divine.  Madhwa,  who  regarded  the  distinction  between  Brahman  and  Jeeva 
as  real,  recognised  simultaneously  the  need  for  a  system  of  beliefs  which 
recognized  the  duality  but,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  it  possible  for  man 
to  bridge  that  duality  through  willing  self-surrender  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Lord.  Madhwa’s  theory  of  absolute  dualism  reflected  the  living  reality 
which  ordinary  men  and  women  face.  They  are  all  aware  of  themselves 
and  are  aware,  also;  of  a  Divine  Power  beyond  themselves. 
Madhwacharya,  thereby,  recognised  the  vehicle  of  bhakti  or  devotion  as  a 
natural  and  beautiful  means  of  approaching  the  Divine. 

Friends,  as  you  are  aware,  Advaita,  the  monistic  philosophy  of  our 
ancients,  has  captivated  intellectual  thought  in  India  over  millenia.  I  come 
from  a  part  of  India  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  soil  on  which  Advaita 
has  reached  its  pinnacle.  Adi  Sankara,  who  hailed  from  Kerala,  his 
remarkable  heir  in  our  times,  the  Paramacharya  of  the  Kanchi  Kamakoti 
Peeta  and  the  incomparable  Ramana  Maharshi,  have  embodied  the 
•  doctrine  of  Vedanta.  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  Advaita,  the  belief  in 
limitlessness,  has  had  but  a  select  following. 

Any  society  where  the  core  of  religion  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  vast  mass  of  the  people,  runs  the  risk  of  spiritual  decay.  But  this  has 
not  happened  in  India.  And  the  reason  is  simple:  The  Bhakti  movement 
has  kept  religious  faith  alive  among  the  people  of  India.  The  common  man 
has  neither  had  the  time  nor  the  energy  to  follow  the  complicated 
theological  texts  and  commentaries.  The  path  of  jnana,  or  knowledge,  is 
difficult;  the  way  of  karma,  or  action  is  arduous.  But  the  way  of  bhakti,  is 
however,  the  easiest  and  the  simplest,  calling  for  nothing  more  than 
devotion,  faith  and  self-surrender. 

A  flood  of  songs  and  music,  at  once  melodious  and  devotional,  has 
flowed  unceasingly  throughout  the  country.  The  South  contributed  to  the 
Bhakti  movement,  the  great  acharyas  Madhwa,  Vallabha  and  Ramanuja. 
Long  before  Mirabai  captured  the  imagination  of  the  north,  another 
personality  of  the  south,  Andal  had  found  a  niche  for  herself  in  every 
Krishna-fr/m/cta  in  the  south.  Andal,  like  Mira,  is  believed  in  South  Indian; 
tradition  to  have  merged  finally  into  Krishna.  Ramananda  similarly 
travelled  northwards,  singing  of  Rama.  Ramananda  spurred  religious 
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activity  among  the  general  people,  making  religion  a  matter  of  emotion, 
not  esoterics. 

On  its  part  the  North  matched  the  Alwars  and  Nayanmars  of  the  South, 
by  such  saints  as  Surdas,  Kabir  and  Nanak.  These  saints  drew  from  the 
mint  of  our  religious  heritage  liberally.  But  they  drew  not  the  nuggets  of 
metaphysical  gold,  but  the  humble  coppers  of  devotion.  It  is  these,  after 
all,  that  enjoy  currency  and  comprise  the  ‘legal  tender’  of  religious  belief. 
From  the  East  came  Sankara  Deva  and  Chaitanya.  The  Mahaprabhu  as 
Chaitanya  was  called,  started  as  an  intellectual  with  razor-sharp  powers  of 
analysis  or  criticism  taking  immense  delight  in  matching  his  lance  with 
poets,  philosophers  and  pandits  of  different  schools.  But  later  he  had  a 
total  transformation  to  the  path  of  bhakti,  Even  today,  the  order  of 
Chaitanya  regards  Maihwa  as  its  guru.  From  Western  India,  emerged 
Tuka  Ram  and  Purandara  Dasa  who  worshipped  Krishna  as  Pandurang  or 
Vittoba. 

If  we  examine  the  historical  circumstances  that  attended  the  arrival  of 
these  saints,  we  will  find  that  invariably  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  were 
marked  by  tension  and  turmoil.  Our  civilization  was  passing  through 
violent  cross-currents  and  uncertainties. 

Dawn  arrives,  however,  when  the  night  appears  to  be  the  darkest.  In  the 
Gita,  "after  all,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Lord  manifests  Himself  at  critical 
junctures  whenever  there  is  decline  in  Dharma  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
protect  the  virtuous  and  punish  the  evil  doers: 

TO  TO  ft  TO!  I 

[Whenever  there  is  a  decline  of  righteousness  and  rise  of 
unrigliteousness,  O  Bharata  (Arjuna)  then  I  send  forth  Myself]. 

The  Bhakti  movement  created  a  pan-Indian  grid  of  bhakti  which  has 
bound  the  whole  country  together  in  a  garland  of  fragrant  flowers. 
Temples,  ashrams  and  places  of  devotion  sprang  all  over  the  country  to 
celebrate  the  godward  lives  of  these  great  souls.  These  sthaias  were  not 
reflections  of  an  abstruse  religious  philosophy  or  vision.  They  were  the 
products  of  faith.  Inspired  by  faith,  they  have  lived  by  and  have  generated, 
faith. 

Madhwa’s  thesis  is  that  everything  on  earth  is  a  living  organism  and  all 
creation  is  real,  though  transformation  is  inevitable  part  of  it.  This  seems 
to  be  corroborated  by  the  modem  science,  which  establishes  the  eternal 
nature  of  the  elements  of  the  universe.  Madhwa’s  concept  of  Saaks  hi  is 
indeed  innovative  and  ingenuous.  He  propounds  that  the  soul  is  by  nature 
blissful  though  it  is  subjected  to  pains  and  sufferings  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  material  bodies  due  to  its  past  Karmas.  His  thesis  that  no 
two  Jeevas  are  alike  in  character  and  each  has  its  own  worth  and  place  in 
the  scale  of  existence,  is  obviously  corroborated  by  our  everyday 
experience  in  life.  Madhwa’s  emphasis  on  Pratyaksha,  Anumana  and 
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Agama  as  the  three  authentic  sources  of  knowledge  provides  to  him  the 
strength  for  the  philosophy  he  has  propounded. 

Many  thinkers  and  philosophers  have  admired  the  depth  of  Madhwa’s 
logic  and  analysis  of  the  many  subtle  issues  of  philosophy.  The  Haridasa 
movement  initiated  by  Madhwa  has  had  a  deep  impact  on  the  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  devotional  movement  of  the  Haridasa  of  Karnataka  was  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  Madhwa’s  religious  thought.  The  spirit  of 
surrendering,  humility,  and  sacrifice  which  pervade  the  Haridasa 
movement  is  indeed  a  vary  useful  principle  for  social  harmony.  Putting  the 
welfare  of  society  at  the  head  of  the  individual’s  interest  is  a  much  desired 
value  for  a  peaceful  social  order.  Love  and  no  hatred,  understanding  and 
no  envy,  forgiveness  and  no  vengeance  are  some  of  the  ethical  codes  which 
Madhwa  not  only  preached  but  also  practised  throughout  his  life.  These 
deserve  to  be  cherished  today. 

We  spe^tk  of  the  Bhakti  ‘Movement’.  But  in  a  sense,  this  is  a  misnomer 
because  bhakti  has  been  a  continuum,  not  a  one-time  occurrence.  From 
the  days  of  Meera,  Surdas,  Kabir,  Nanak,  Tulsidas,  the  Alwars  and 
Nayanmars  down  to  present  times,  bhakti  has  been  a  living  force. 
‘Harjnaam’  was  Chaitanya’s  contribution;  ‘Raama  naama’  in  our  times,  was 
Gandhiji’s.  That  Gandhiji  died  with  ‘Raama  naama’  on  his  lips  causes  no 
surprise.  To  those  who  have  studied  his  life,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing 
to  have  happened  to  one  as  saturated  in  bhakti  as  he.  Gandhiji  addressed 
himself  to  all  communities,  including  those  outside  the  Hindu  fold.  Bhakti 
infuses  all.  It  has  not  only  saved  Indian  religious  thought  from  decay  but 
has  also  been  a  powerful  force  for  harmony. 

Tennyson  wrote: 

“More  things  are  wrought  by  Prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.” 

This  brings  out  the  efficacy  of  Bhakti  even  to  a  materialistic  mind.  But 
the  importance  of  total  surrender  to  The  Absolute  has  been  brought  out  in 
Bhagavat  Gita  where  the  Lord  says: 

cita  w  iron 

AJHURTwi  wr  urofiT  tit 

[In  Him  take  refuge  with  all  thy  heart,  O  Bharata 

By  His  grace  you  will  attain  supreme  peace  and  eternal  abode.] 

Madhwacharya  preached  that  each  person  has  to  perform  his  assigned 
functions  in  the  service  of  the  Brahman  which  ultimately  leads  to  the 
realisation  of  the  blissful  self.  The  basic  principle  behind  this  thesis  has 
utmost  relevance  in  the  present  day  world. 

May  the  message  of  Madhwacharya  permeate  not  only  our  country  but 
the  entire  world  so  that  humanity  which  has  evolved  from  the  primordial 
state  to  the  present  civilised  life  proceeds  forward  towards  Divinity. 


Sankaradeva 


It  is  with  the  greatest  happiness  that  I  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Chief  Minister  of  Assam  to  participate  in  this  pleasant  function.  I  convey 
my  sincere  thanks  to  him  and  to  the  Government  of  Assam  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  of  meeting  a  cross-section  of  the  talented,  dedicated  and 
patriotic  people  of  Assam. 

I  was  hoping  to  visit  your  beautiful  State  soon  after  assuming  the  office 
of  President.  But  I  desisted  from  doing  so  on  account  of  the  devastating 
floods  that  occurred  here  last  year.  I  would  like  to  share  with  all  of  you  my 
deep  sorrow  at  the  losses — human  and  material — suffered  by  the  people  of 
this  State  during  the  floods.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  with  its 
characteristic  fortitude  and  reserves  of  stamina,  the  State  of  Assam  has 
come  out  of  the  ordeal,  determined  to  continue  its  journey  towards 
progress. 

The  Government  of  Assam  has  to  be  complimented  on  its  decision  to 
honour  persons  of  eminence  in  the  field  of  journalism,  arts,  culture  and 
literature  through  this  scheme  of  Awards.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
this  is  being  done  in  the  hallowed  name  of  Mahapurusha  Sankaradeva.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  new  scheme  of  Awards  is  named  after  Mahapurusha 
Sankaradeva.  The  fount  of  beautiful  thought,  music  and  literature, 
Sankaradeva  constitues  a  living  inspiration.  May  I  extend  to  the  Award 
winners  my  sincere  felicitations  on  their  well-deserved  selection  for  the 
very  first  set  of  the  Government  of  Assam’s  Sankaradeva  Awards.  I  wish 
them  continued  success  and  fulfilment  in  their  chosen  fields. 

Mahapurusha  Sankaradeva  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  India 
was  in  decline.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  no  spark  anywhere  on  its  dark 
horizon  to  hold  out  hope. 

But  dawn  arrives  when  the  night  appears  to  be  the  darkest.  In  the  Gita 
it  is  said  that  the  Lord  manifests  Himself  at  critical  junctures  whenever 
there  is  decline  in  dharma  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  the  virtuous 
and  punish  the  vicious.  In  the  fifteenth-sixteenth  centuries,  India  was  a 
rigid  stratification  of  hierarchies,  divisions  and  conflicts.  Economic  and 
social  cleavages  prevented  human  progress,  individual  or  collective.  The 
then  prevailing  Shakta  cult,  with  its  emphasis  on  ritual,  had  rigidified  and 
sharpened  differences.  Dharma  was  indeed  in  decline.  But  then  there  took 
place  a  tremendous  vindication  of  dharma  through  the  upsurge  of  what  has 
come  later  to  be  described  as  the  Bhakti  Movement.  Mahaprabhu 
Chaitanya  rose  in  neighbouring  Bengal.  A  little  before  Chaitanya,  there 
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was  Kabir.  Guru  Nanak,  who  was  bom  near  Lahore  founded  the  great 
Sikh  religion,  and  Saint  Tulsi  Das  who  was  born  near  Allahabad,  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  Vaishnavas  of  India  through  his  Rama  Charita 
Manas.  Here  in  Kamrup- Assam  was  bom  Sri  Sankaradeva,  the  great 
Vaishnava  apostle.  A  short  while  after,  came  Saint  Tuka  Ram  in 
Maharashtra  who  electrified  that  part  of  the  country  by  his  devotion  to  Sri 
Krishna  in  the  form  of  Vithoba  and  Pandurang. 

Mahapurusha  Sankaradeva  arrived  on  the  scene  like  a  healer  comes  to 
the  hurt.  His  was  a  pure  light,  a  pure  warmth,  a  pure  influence.  Rigidities 
thawed  at  his  touch,  divisions  closed,  animosities  evaporated. 

The  great  Hindi  writer  and  litterateur,  Ramdhari  Singh  Dinkar  writes  in 
his  monumental  work  Sanskriti  Ke  Chaar  Adhyaay: 

“Sri  Sankaradeva’s  Mahapurusha  tradition  in  Assam  had  in  it  the 
large-hearted  catholicity  which  had  marked  Ramanand  and 
Chaitanya...  Sankaradeva  admitted  into  his  movement  Naga  and 
Mikir  tribals  as  also  members  of  the  Islamic  faith.  Ip  Sankaradeva’s 
scheme  of  things  a  brahmin  seeker  of  knowledge  could  become  the 
disciple  of  an  enlightened  sudra.” 

Sankaradeva,  like  Chaitanya  Mahaprabhu,  toured  r  the  country 
extensively,  singing  his  soulful  kirtanas  saturated  in  bhakti  rasa.  He  met 
Chaitanya  and  visited  all  the  sthalas  associated  with  Sri  Krishna.  He  also 
did  not  fail  to  do  honour  to  his  great  contemporary  Kabir  and  reverentially 
visited  his  grave.  Sankaradeva  lent  the  powerful  support  of  his  moral 
stature  and  erudition  to  the  view  that  all  men  were  born  equal,  were  one 
before  God  and  were  bound  to  each  other  and  to  the  Creator  through 
bhakti ,  that  is,  devotion  and  faith. 

Learning,  he  said,  was  meant  to  confer  wisdom,  not  status;  love,  not 
pride.  A  classless  and  casteless  band  of  devotees  emerged  around 
Sankaradeva,  of  whom  Madhavadeva  and  Bhattadeva  achieved  great 
renown. 

Sankaradeva,  as  you  are  all  aware,  wrote  prolifically.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Bhagvata  and  Ramayana  and  his  memorable  compilation  called  the 
Kirtana  Ghosha  ensure  for  Sankaradeva  a  permanent  place  among  the 
great  saints  of  India. 

Mahapurusha  Sankaradeva  anticipated  in  many  ways  the  great  principles 
of  unity  and  brotherhood  that  characterized  the  Indian  renaissance. 

In  1853,  a  great  demonstration  of  unity  and  nationalist  pride  was  again 
witnessed  by  the  people  of  Assam.  Assam’s  Diwan  Maniram  Dutta 
memorialized  the  British  Government  in  1853,  pointing  out: 

“In  the  Shastras  it  is  written,  that  rulers  ought  to  practise 
righteousness  and  govern  their  subjects  with  justice  while  studying 
their  welfare.  These  are  not  now  done,  but  the  very  contrary;  and  for 
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such  sins  and  negligences,  due  rewards  will  be  meted  out  even  in  a 
frontier  state.” 

Maniram  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  former  native  administration. 
But  the  appeal  was  turned  down.  That  was  the  time  when  the  First  War  of 
Independence  was  about  to  be  waged.  Maniram  was  in  Calcutta  when  the 
Revolt  of  1857  actually  broke  out  and  he  resolved  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
the  rebels.  Dr  Tara  Chand,  the  historian  tells  us:  “Assam  was  combed  out 
for  patriots.  Maniram  and  Piali  Barua  were  tried  and  hanged  together  on 
February  26,  1858.  The  others  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment...” 

Faith  and  pride  in  our  heritage  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  for  it  : 
Such  is  the  story  of  Assam,  such  is  the  saga  of  its  soul.  Centuries  later,  in 
modern  times  this  spirit  of  patriotism  was  kindled  by  the  redoubtable 
writer  and  founder  of  modem  Assamese  literature,  Lakshminath  Bezbarua. 
Similarly,  Tarunkumar  Phookan,  N.C.  Bardoloi  and  ‘Lokapriya’  Gopinath 
Bardoloi  brought  their  great  patriotism  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the 
national  movement.  For  them  love  of  the  province  was  inseparable  from 
their  love  of  India. 

Gandhiji’s  Non-cooperation  Movement  also-  attained  great  heights  in 
Assam  in  1920-21. 

The  Civil  Disobedience  Movement  of  1930-31  similarly  saw  great  valour 
being  displayed  in  the  State,  with  Sylhet  (then  a  district  of  Assam) 
becoming  the  main  base  of  the  Movement. 

The  Quit  India  Movement  of  1942  saw  Assam  once  again  playing  an 
exemplary  role,  Gopinath  Bardoloi  being  arrested  on<  his  way  back  to 
Guwahati  from  Bombay  and  being  sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment 

which  shattered  his  health  but  not  his  national  pride. 

If  I  have  elaborated  Assam’s  role  in  the  political  t  awakening  of  pre- 
Independence  India,  it  is  to  highlight  the  fact  of  this  State’s  multi-faceted 
contribution,  from  Sankaradeva’s  times,  to  the  growth  of  our  national 
identity. 

Assam  reflects  our  composite  culture.  Its  famous  Hindu  shrines  at 
Kamakhva,  Umananda  and  Navagraha,  the  Buddhist  temple  at  Hajo 
and  the  mosque  Poa  Mecca  reflect  the  great  mosaic  of  our  pluralist 
heritage. 

Simultaneously,  Assam  is  actively  participating  in  national  development. 
Its  three  oil  refineries,  the  fertilizer  plant  at  Namrup,  various  major, 
medium  and  minor  irrigation  schemes  are  what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  described 
as  the  ‘Temples  of  Modern  India’. 

The  rhythms  of  life  in  Assam,  as  always,  fulfil  its  local  identity.  Be  it  the 
750  tea  estates  of  Assam,  the  eri  or  muga  silk  centres,  or  its  ancient 
handloom  traditions,  Assam’s  distinct  life  cycles  bespeak  a  great 
continuity. 
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All  the  awardees  of  today  are  masters  in  their  individual  fields,  serving 
this  great  continuity.  They  are  all,  essentially,  communicators  of  Assam’s 
and  India’s  heritage.  They  transmit  their  most  deeply  felt  ideas  through  the 
medium  of  the  word  be  it  spoken,  written  or  sung;  or  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  distinct  artistic  expression.  A  great  churning  has  gone  into 
their  work.  From  the  depths  of  their  contemplation,  training  and  effort, 
emerges  their  art.  What  makes  their  work  so  valuable  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
authentic.  It  is  the  product  of  deeply  and  sincerely  undertaken  sadhana. 
They  themselves  do  not  necessarily  seek  or  collect  an  audience.  For  them 
it  is  enough  that  they  share  their  thoughts  through  their  medium.  But  we 
who  behold  their  art  must  pause  to  consider  their  work,  its  relevance  and 
significance,  in  the  context  of  our  times. 

Let  us  not  wait  or  look  for  avatars.  Sagacity  can  imbue  all  of  us, 
collectively,  marking  out  our  thoughts  and  actions.  We  must  all  set  our 
faces  against  the  twin  asuras  of  hatred  and  violence.  We  must  all  build 
bridges  of  understanding — bridges  that  are  broad  as  well  as  strong,  on 
which  everyone  can  cross  the  great  river  of  our  destiny.  The  award  winners 
of  today,  the  great  communicators  that  they  are,  must  be  the  chief  builders 
of  that  bridge,  that  setu.  I  would  urge  the  thinkers,  writers,  musicians  and 
other  cultural  leaders  of  Assam  to  become  harbingers  of  the  message  of 
unity  and  of  harmony.  Powerful  media  are  at  their  disposal.  They  must  use 
them.  They  must  become  leaders  of  taste,  opinion  and  belief.  Society  looks 
up  to  them  to  redeem  it  from  the  many  trials  and  tribulations  that  assail  it. 

A  crisis  of  confidence  is  in  evidence  in  our  country,  wherein  people 
seem  to  be  groping  for  light.  Even  as  the  nation  develops  in  material 
terms,  its  spirit  seems  to  be  flagging.  One  misses  the  elan  and  enthusiasm 
that  characterized  our  freedom  movement.  In  such  a  situation,  our  youth, 
who  must  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  become  the  hunting  ground  for  anti¬ 
social  elements.  We  must  redeem  our  times  from  the  risk  of  slipping  into 
small  preoccupations,  petty  divisions,  rivalries  and  jealousies. 

Sankaradeva  could  do  so,  five  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  formidable  genius.  Today,  let  us  all  discover  the  Sankaradeva  in  us.  It 
is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  Assam  will  play  a  unique  role  in  the  great 
renaissance  of  wisdom  and  unity  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
centuries,  as  it  did  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  again  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  India  cannot  hope  for  more;  it  cannot  do  with  less. 

May  I  conclude  with  a  reiteration  of  thanks  to  the  Government  of 
Assam  for  giving  me  this  very  pleasant  opportunity  of  meeting  some  of  the 
finest  sensibilities  of  this  part  of  our  great  country.  My  best  wishes  to  all  of 
them  for  their  fulfilment. 


Father  Kuriakose 


It  is  well  over  a  hundred  years  since  Father  Kuriakose  Elias  Chavara  left 
us.  And  yet,  he  is  a  living  inspiration  for  thousands  of  persons.  He  is 
gratefully  remembered  as  a  profound  scholar,  an  educationist,  a  builder  of 
institutions  for  the  underprivileged,  the  illiterate,  the  destitute  and  the 
needy. 

Few  people  have  been  able  to  combine  the  contemplation  of  God  with 

the  service  of  man  as  naturally  and  creatively  as  Father  Chavara  did.  There 

was,  in  fact,  no  dichotomy  in  his  mind  between  the  world  of  faith  and  the 

world  of  action.  Father  Chavara  represented  both.  A  mystic,  he  could  also 

be  an  engine  of  activity.  Capable  of  withdrawing  into  his  inner-most  being, 

Father  Chavara  was  at  the  same  time  a  motive  force  for  the  establishment 

of  a  social  order  in  which  everyone  could  live  in  dignity  and  faith.  It  is 

only  appropriate  that  His  Holiness  the  Pope  declared  Father  Chavara 

‘Blessed’  during  the  Papal  visit  to  India  in  1986. 

«  « 

Father  Chavara  lived  at  a  time — the  nineteenth  century — when  our 
society  was  passing  through  a  period  of  intense  depression  and  gloom.  An 
alien  power  which  ruled  over  us  bothered  little  about  the  living  conditions 
of  the  people.  The  roots  of  our  culture  and  tradition  had  been  shaken  by 
an  insidious  propaganda  which  sought  to  highlight  our  weaknesses  but 
undermine  our  strength.  The  result  was  that  a  great  sense  of  inferiority  and 
despondency  came  over  our  people.  Father  Chavara  was  one  of  those 
precious  persons  who  knew  how  to  link  India’s  past  with  her  future 
destiny*  He  turned  to  the  Vedas  and  sacred  Tamil  texts,  studied  Sanskrit 
and  Tamil  and  brought  our  ancient  wisdom  in  direct  touch  with  all  that  he 
imbibed  through  Christian  theology.  He  wanted  to  share  his  knowledge 
with  people.  He,  therefore,  recorded  for  posterity  his  experiences  over 
forty  years  in  the  chronicles  which  is  an  authentic  history  of  Kerala  from 
1829  to  1870.  He  also  wrote  the  biographies  of  Fr.  Thomas  Palackal  and 
Fr.  Thomas  Porookara.  These  form  a  worthy  supplement  to  the  history  of 

Kerala  in  the  later  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  He  also  wrote  for  the 
common  people  documents  unsurpassed  in  their  sincerity  and  practical 
wisdom. 

Education  was  an  activity  close  to  his  heart.  Religious  and  general 
education  were  for  him  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Father  Chavara 
regarded  education  as  a  means  of  uplifting  the  poor.  Drawing  inspiration 
from  the  lives  of  Father  Thomas  Palackal  and  Father  Thomas  Porookara, 
he  ensured  that  ail  parishes  maintained  schools  as  auxiliary  to  them.  Going 
further,  Father  Chavara  threatened  to  close  down  those  parishes  which 
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failed  to  comply  with  his  instructions  regarding  the  maintaining  of 
schools.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  schools  were  open  to  members  of  all 
communities  including  Harijans.  It  was  indeed  a  revolutionary  act  at 
that  time. 

Father  Chavara’s  vision  anticipated  modem  developments  in  yet 
another  field:  the  role  of  women.  As  early  as  1864,  Father  Chavara 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  Indian  Congregation  for  Women,  thereby 
accelerating  the  great  change  that  has  come  about  in  the  status  of 
women.  Father  Chavara  thus  represented  a  major  manifestation  of  the 
Indian  renaissance  which  was  to  raise  our  underprivileged,  to  alleviate 
distress  and  infuse  our  people  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  themselves.  The 
first  President  of  India,  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad,  has  observed  on  the 
antiquity  and  significance  of  Christianity  in  India  as  follows: 

“...Remember,  St.  Thomas  came  to  India  when  many  countries  in 
Europe  had  not  yet  become  Christian  and  so  those  Indians  who  trace 
their  Christianity  to  him  have  a  longer  history  and  higher  ancestry  than 
that  of  Christians  of  many  of  the  European  countries.  And  it  is  really 

a  matter  of  pride  to  us  that  it  so  happened”. 

% 

Father  Chavara  represented  the  spirit  of  Indian  Christianity  at  its 
best  and  the  Malabar  Church  at  its  most  resplendent. 

It  has  rightly  been  said  that  St.  Peter’s  founding  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  St.  Thomas’s  founding  of  the  Malabar  Church  are  equally 
distinguished  in  terms  of  chronology  and  their  pioneering  character. 
St.  Thomas  set  foot  in  Cranganore  in  AD  52.  From  then  on  until  the 
present  times,  when  Mother  Teresa’s  example  has  shone  on  our  soil, 
Christianity  has  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Indian  ethos. 

South  India  offered  hospitality  to  Christianity  from  the  earliest 
decades  of  the  Christian  era.  The  consolidation  of  the  Syrian  Christian 
Church  in  Malabar  by  Mar  Thoma  and  Mar  John  in  the  15th  century; 
of  the  Latin  Catholic  Church  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  the  16th 
century;  of  the  famous  Madurai  Mission  of  Jesuits  by  Fr.  Robert  de 
Nobili  in  the  17th  century;  the  Protestant  Mission  in  Tranquebar  under 
Danish  inspiration  in  the  18th  century;  the  London  Mission  Society  in 
Travancore  in  the  19th  century  and  a  host  of  other  missions  and 
brethren  churches  in  the  following  decades,  bear  this  out. 

But  the  establishment  of  these  missions  all  over  India  by  itself  would 
not  have  held  significance  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  initiators  of 
these  activities  also  started  schools  and  colleges  under  the  aegis  of 
these  missions.  The  educational  initiatives  of  Father  Chavara  take  their 
place  in  this  distinguished  tradition. 

This  development  led,  in  course  of  time,  to  the  building-up  of 
powerful  intellectual  aspirations.  Historians  have  traced  the  origins  of 
some  of  our  powerful  reformist  movements  such  as  the  Brahmo  Samaj 
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and  Arya  Samaj  to  the  example  and  influence  of  Christian  missionary 
enterprise. 

Christian  missions  worked  among  the  Adivasis,  the  aboriginals  and 
among  the  Harijans  in  a  practical  implementation  of  the  Christian  ethic  of 
service.  Few  people  have  exemplified  this  dimension  of  Indian  Christianity 
as  memorably  as  Father  Chavara. 

The  Christian  community  in  India,  though  small,  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  of  all  national  activities.  Eminent  men  of  this  community  have 
ad9rned  many  public  offices  and  private  institutions.  They  have  always 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  social  equality  and  social  reform. 

India  has  given  unto  itself  a  Constitution  which,  before  mentioning  the 
political  freedoms— -liberty,  equality  and  fraternity— introduced  the  concept 
of  ‘Justice’— social,  economic  and  political.  Justice  was  to  be  paramount. 
The  Constitution  also  brought  into  operation  the  unique  Directive 
Principles  of  State  Policy  which,  though  not  justiciable,  were  to  be 
“fundamental  in  the  governance  of  the  country”.  In  pursuance  of  it,  the 
country  embarked  upon  an  era  of  planned  development. 

But,  if  Constitutions  and  Plans  are  to  work,  there  has  to  be  harmony 
among  the  people.  The  national  movement  tapped  our  underlying  unity 
and  gave  political  shape  to  our  ancient  genius  for  blending  and 
synthesizing,  despite  diversity.  The  partition  of  India  in  1947  has  essentially 
to  be  viewed  as  a  one-time  departure  from  this  process  the  debris  of  a 
departing  empire.  But  we  have  witnessed  these  tendencies  and  others 
continue  to  threaten  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation  and  the  stability 
of  its  political  edifice. 

Whenever  external  challenges  have  threatened  us,  such  as  in  1962,  1965 
and  1971,  Indian  unity  has  blazoned.  But  without  such  stimuli  we  should 
be  able  to  stand  and  pull  our  weight  together  in  the  war  we  are  waging 
against  poverty.  The  time  now  calls  for  the  adoption  of  shared  goals,  broad 
political  convictions  and  attitudes  that  address  themselves  to  the  task  of 
raising  the  socio-economic  levels  of  our  people.  In  this  task  the 
distinguished  Christian  community,  which  can  trace  its  origins  from  the 
times  of  St.  Thomas  and  de  Nobili,  through  the  work  of  Blessed  Souls  such 
as  Father  Chavara  right  upto  present  times,  will  doubtless  play  an 
important  role. 


R.  G.  Bhandarkar 


In  r.  g.  bhandarkar  the  scholarship  of  ages  and  the  insights  of  Vasishta, 
Viswamitra  and  Panini  found  a  modern  rearticulation.  While  Bhandarkar 
personified  the  intellectual  brilliance  of  ancient  Indian  scholarship,  he  was 
also  very  much  a  product  of  modern  times.  Scholarly  pursuit  did  not  mean 
for  Bhandarkar  an  ivory  tower  isolation.  Bhandarkar  was  deeply  aware  of 
the  socio-cultural  issues  of  his  time.  As  a  student  and  later  teacher  in  the 
Elphinstone  Institute  at  Bombay,  Bhandarkar  was  aware  of  the  potential 
of  the  English  language  and  the  English  system  of  education.  His  study  in 
an  English  language  school  gave  him  an  insight  into  British  attitudes  to 
education. 

He  realised  that  the  ancient  wisdom  of  our  people  could  be  fused  with 
modern  scientific  scholarship  and  produce  a  rare  kinetic  energy,  in  terms 
of  human  awareness.  And  so  with  his  study  of  Sanskrit  texts,  Bhandarkar 
mastered  grammar,  language  and  literature,  philosophy  and  logic.  His 
English  teachers  and  colleagues  soon  realised  that  in  Bhandarkar  they  had 
not  only  an  outstanding  Sanskritist  and  orientalist  but  a  truly  modern 
mind,  which  matched  those .  of  any  professor  or  don  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Bhandarkar  became  a  synonym  for  perfection  and  purity  of  standards; 
Bhandarkar  became  a  synonym  for  authenticity.  The  Bhandarkar  school  of 
scholarship  betokened  accuracy  in  pronunciation,  clarity  and  understanding 
and  the  highest  academic  excellence. 

Bhandarkar  was  a  human  encyclopaedia  which  all  his  students  were  free 
to  refer  to  and  draw  from.  At  the  same  time  Bhandarkar  never  ceased  to 
be  a  student  himself.  Constantly  acquiring  new  books  and  manuscripts,  he 
was  always  anxious  to  expand  his  own  knowledge,  not  hesitating  even  to 
obtain  enlightenment  from  his  own  students.  He  believed  in  the  ancient 
saying:  Baladapi  subhashitam  grahyam  (One  should  accept  sound  advice 
even  if  it  comes  from  a  child). 

Not  surprisingly,  Bhandarkar  became  a  Guru  of  Gurus  who  has  left  a 
deep  impress  upon  three  generations  of  his  direct  pupils  and  countless 
pupils  of  his  own  pupils. 

Maharshi  Bhandarkar  would  not  have  reached  the  great  stature  which  he 
did,  had  his  attainments  been  confined  to  the  studying  and  teaching  of 
Sanskrit.  He  involved  himself  actively  in  the  shaping  of  education  at  all 
levels.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  women’s  education  and,  in 
a  pioneering  move  here  at  Pune,  established  a  separate  high  school  for 
women.  The  British  Raj  could  not  but  take  note  of  him. 
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Bhandarkar  believed  that  the  object  of  education  was  “training  and 
discipline  that  will  make  all  the  springs  of  action  fall  into  the  relative 
position  assigned  to  them  by  the  conscience  or  the  faculty  of  moral 
judgement.” 

Quite  naturally,  therefore,  Bhandarkar  appealed  to  the  educated  Indians 
to  subject  their  rituals  and  customs  to  critical  scrutiny.  He  believed  that  the 
benefits  of  education  at  all  levels— primary,  secondary  and  higher — should 
be  shared  with  the  people  of  India  without  discrimination  of  gender,  caste, 
class  or  creed.  Child  marriage  and  the  disabilities  to  which  our  social 
customs  subject  women  were  intolerable  to  Bhandarkar.  Bhandarkar  cited 
historical  instances  to  show7  how  women  in  ancient  times  were  scholars  and 
had  contributed  to  the  religious  and  cultural  evolution  of  our  society. 
Bhandarkar  was  also  greatly  concerned  about  the  condition  of  the  so  called 
lower  castes.  He  declared: 

“With  our  minds  liberated  shall  we  continue  to  worship  customs  and 
be  its  slaves  and  allow  our  moral  sentiments  to  remain  dead  and 
unjust  and  cruel  social  practices  to  flourish?  No.  We  have  to  march 
on  along  with  the  progressive  races  of  the  West  with  whom  we  are 
now  indissolubly  united.  Our  social  institutions  must  improve  and 
become  moral,  rational  and  just.  There  can  be  no  advancement 
politically,  I  firmly  assert,  without  social  and  moral  advancement.” 

Bhandarkar  was,  similarly,  a  great  advocate  of  Hindu-Muslim  unity  and 
longed  for  a  proper  understanding  between  the  two  communities.  His 
liberal  outlook  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  deep  study  of  our 
cultural  heritage.  He  had  observed  in  his  Presidential  address  to  the  first 
Oriental  Conference:  “A  critical  scholar  should  consider  his  function  to  be 
just  like  that  of  a  judge  in  a  law  court.”  He,  therefore,  opposed  the 
prevalent  tendency  among  the  Indian  scholars  to  reject  external  influences 
on  our  civilization  and  to  claim  high  antiquity  for  some  of  the  events  in  our 
history.  Correspondingly,  Bhandarkar  was  also  critical  of  the  attempt  of 
European  scholars  to  over-emphasize  Western  influences  on  Indian  culture 
and  their  inclination  to  assign  truly  ancient  events  and  literary  works  to  a 
modern  period. 

Bhandarkar  wanted  the  Oriental  Research  Institute  to  be  an  Institute  for 
scientific  orientology  following  the  most  rigorous  and  objective  standards. 
It  is  gratifying  that  the  Institute  has  remained  steadfast  to  that  idea.  As 
Dr  Rajendra  Prasad,  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  this  Institute,  in 
December  1954,  said: 

“The  scholars  of  this  Institute  are  known  to  be  proceeding  about  their 
work  so  scientifically  that  every  activity  of  the  Institute,  particularly  its 
many  publications,  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  word  in 
thoroughness.  Whether  it  is  the  study  of  old  manuscripts  or  annotation 
of  a  highly  abstruse  work  6f  literature  or  the  dry  and  taxing  work  of 
lexicography,  the  Bhandarkar  Institute  has  never  failed  to  bring  to  bear 
its  fastidious  standards  of  efficiency  and  thoroughness  on  it.” 
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Sanskrit  is  much  more  than  a  language;  it  is  a  whole  culture.  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar  symbolised  the  culture  of  Sanskrit.  Only  he  could  have  done 
so  because  of  the  inner  springs  of  his  faith  in  India’s  heritage  and  destiny. 

Sanskrit  is  often  bracketed  with  Latin  and  described  as  a  ‘dormant’ 
language.  This  description  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  Sanskrit  is  not  a 
spoken  language.  Even  as  the  snows  of  Himalayas  remain  the  source  of 
many  rivers,  so  does  Sanskrit  live  as  a  source  from  which  most  Indian 
languages  draw  for  their  vocabulary.  Most  of  the  words  in  the  languages  of 
India  are  linked  together  by  the  Sanskritic  roots. 

Sanskrit  has  a  pan-Indian  presence.  It  does  not  belong  to  any  region, 
Adi  Sankara  preached  his  Advaita  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India,  debated  with  scholars  and  sages  of  the  North,  East  and  West 
through  the  medium  of  Sanskrit.  And  it  is  again  through  Sanskrit  that  most 
of  our  great  rishis,  saints  and  scholars  conveyed  their  ennobling  thoughts. 
In  this,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Sanskrit  shares  something  in  common 
with  English.  Without  English,  an  analyst  once  remarked,  India  would  be 
an  archipelago  of  nations  in  a  non-navigable  sea.  Sanskrit  has  played  the 
same  role  in  earler  times.  And  today,  Sanskrit  continues  to  hold  the 
languages  of  India  together  like  a  string  holding  precious  gems  in  a 
beautiful  continuum.  It  is  necessary  that  even  those  not  well-versed  in 
Sanskrit  are  enabled  to  see  its  ^reat  value,  both  literary  and  conceptual.  In 
this,  the  work  of  translators,  interpreters  and  commentators  can  be  of 
great  help. 

Many  priceless  works  in  Sanskrit  have  been  made  available  for  modern 
readers  by  English  commentators.  It  was  Max  Mueller  who  carried  the 
greatness  of  Sanskrit  to  German  and  European  community.  In  more  recent 
times,  the  commentaries  of  Sri  Aurobindo,  Dr  Radhakrishnan  and,  of 
scholars  like  Dr  V.  Raghavan  have  made  Sanskrit  texts  accessible  to  a 
large  number  of  people  who  have  not  studied  Sanskrit. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Institute  tfyat  it  may  bring  out  for  the  lay 

reader  a  book  of  Sanskrit  Quotations  in  Nagari  and  Roman  characters 
with  translations.  Such  a  book  can  place  in  readers’  hands  the  great  gems 
of  Sanskrit  thought  and  expression.  The  book  will  make  contemporary 
generations  realize  the  value  of  Sanskrit,  as  a  vehicle  of  ideas. 

The  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute’s  critical  edition  of  the 
Mahabharata  was  described  by  Dr  Radhakrishnan  as  “a  monument  to 
Indian  scholarship  and  critical  sense”.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  Institute  has 
brought  out  a  special  Number  of  its  prestigious  journal  Annals  on  this 
occasion,  as  also  new  works  on  Harappan  Bibliography,  the  Vedas  and 
ValMiki  Ramayana.  Particularly  relevant  is  its  project  on  the  Rights  of 
Women  in  the  Vedas.  I  am  glad  the  Institute  has  also  brought  out 
Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  Prakrit  Languages. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  miracle  which  this  Institute  represents,  namely, 
the  miracle  of  preserving  and  accelerating  oriental  studies  in  the  present 
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age  will  inspire  the  contemporary  'generation  to  turn  and  return  to  the 
studies  of  our  ancient  heritage. 

If  today,  an  acceleration  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  is  necessary,  it  is  not 
merely  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  a  particular  linguistic  and  literary 
heritage.  It  is  necessary  because  through  that  tradition,  a  whole  system 
of  beliefs  and  conduct  can  be  perpetuated.  The  establishment  of  dharma 
and  the  end  of  lawlessness,  dishonesty,  malice  and  evil  require  us,  more 
perhaps  than  ever  before  in  recent  Indian  history,  to  turn  to  the 
civilizing  influence  of  Sanskrit. 

May  the  questing  spirit  of  Maharshi  Bhandarkar,  his  tireless  industry, 
his  gentleness,  his  culture  and  his  devotion  always  inspire  us.  May  the 
Institute  proceed  with  vigour  and  dedication  to  celebrate  its  first 
centenary  and  thereafter  many  more  as  long  as  humanity  lives  on  this 
earth. 


Mahatma  Gandhi 


|  bring  you  the  warm  greetings  of  the  people  of  India  on  this 
memorable  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
It  is  indeed  a  fitting  finale  to  the  year-long  Festival  of  India  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  people  of  India  cherish  the  memory  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  as  the 
Father  of  the  Nation.  He  was  not  merely  the  leader  of  our  struggle  for 
freedom  but  he  was  the  leader  of  social  changes  which  transformed 
India  from  a  medieval  society  into  a  modern  one.  His  teachings  on  the 
equality  of  man,  religious  tolerance,  adherence  to  truth  and  non-violence 
and  on  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  at  once  lifted  him  from  a 
mere  mortal  to  the*  level  of  sage  and  saint.  His  exhortations  for  a  higher 
quality  of  life  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
own  country,  or  his  own  times.  He  stood  for  universal  brotherhood  and 
for  a  life  of  peace  and  harmony  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  He 
inspired  and  led  three  revolutions  in  our  own  lifetime — a  revolt  against 
racialism,  a  crusade  against  colonialism  and  a  campaign  against  violence. 
Gandhiji  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his  first  two  revolutions,  viz.  the 
revolt  against  racialism  and  the  crusade  against  colonialism  but  before 
he  could  achieve  the  third,  namely,  his  campaign  against  violence,  he 
became  the  victim  of  violence  at  the  hands  of  a  religious  fanatic.  In  his 
martyrdom,  Gandhiji  is  now  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  non-violence  and 
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an  angel  of  Peace.  But  the  movement  against  violence  is  still  on  and 
nations  are  trying  hard  to  grapple  with  the  monster  of  terrorism. 

Gandhiji  did  not  claim  either  originality  or  infallibility  for  his  ideas.  “I 
represent  no  new  truths,”  he  said,  “I  do  claim  to  throw  a  new  light  on 
many  an  old  truth.”  He  described  himself  simply  as  a  man  “who  claims  to 
be  a  humble  searcher  after  truth,  knows  his  limitations,  makes  mistakes, 
never  hesitates  to  admit  them.”  He  was  a  born  radical.  He  went  to  the 
roots  of  each  and  every  problem,  and  drew  his  own  conclusions  and 
formulated  a  unique  plan  of  action.  Deeply  religious  as  he  was,  he  rejected 
the  idea  of  a  State  religion  for  India;  he  regarded  religion  as  a  private 
matter.  Against  social  abuses  and  iniquities  he  waged  an  unrelenting  war. 
On  the  position  of  women,  some  of  his  views  were  remarkably  similar  to 
those  of  leading  women  reformers  and  activists  today.  As  a  lawyer,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  a  client,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong. 
Equally  unorthodox  was  the  code  he  evolved  for  himself  as  a  political 
leader.  Politics  were  not  for  pursuit  of  power;  he  ruled  out  any  personal 
gain  from  public  service.  Gandhiji  edited  journals  without  commercialising 
them,  accepted  no  advertisements;  and  he  held  the  view  that  journalism 
was  a  vocation  rather  than  a  profession. 

Though  Gandhiji  expounded  his  ideas  vigorously  and  with  simple 
eloquence  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject  over  half  a  century,  through 
thousands  of  letters  and  articles  and  editorials,  he  never  tried  to  build 
them  up  into  a  ‘system’.  He  was  continually  developing  and  outgrowing  his 
own  ideas;  this  was  because  he  was  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  effort  to  match 
his  ‘deeds’  with  his  thoughts  and  beliefs.  ‘Truth’,  for  Gandhiji  had  to  be 
revealed  in  action,  and  not  mummified  in  textbooks.  When  accused  of 
inconsistency,  he  replied  that  he  was  consistent  with  Truth,  not  with  the 
Past.  What  he  wrote  of  Tolstoy  was  equally  true  of  himself:  “He  often 
seemed  inconsistent  because  he  was  continuously  outgrowing  his  own 
doctrines.  His  failures  were  public;  his  struggles  and  triumphs  private.” 

Some  of  Gandhiji’s  ideas  have  acquired  a  new  relevance  in  our  own 
days.  He  was  an  apostle  of  non-violence  in  a  world  in  which  violence 
prevailed.  He  was  a  great  national  leader,  but  equally,  he  was  a  great 
internationalist.  His  warnings  against  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  Nature 
have  been  exemplified  by  the  looming  ecological  disaster  that  faces  the 
world  today.  His  pleas  against  the  use  of  liquor,  intoxicants  and  drugs  can 
no  longer  be  laughed  at  as  mere  puritanical  fads.  His  denunciations  of 
runaway  industrialism  and  militarism  have  acquired  a  fresh  validity  because 
of  the  incalculable  hazards  of  nuclear  weaponry.  How  relevant  is  Gandhiji 
today! 

Gandhiji  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  one  crucial  issue:  how  to 
perfect  the  technique  of  ahimsa  and  extend  it  meaningfully  to  human 
relationships.  He  objected  to  violence  not  only  because  an  unarmed  people 
had  little  chance  of  success  in  a  situation  of  armed  conflict,  but  because  he 
considered  violence  a  clumsy  weapon  which  created  more  problems  than  it 
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solved,  and  left  as  its  legacy  a  trail  of  hatred  and  bitterness,  because  of 
which  harmony  and  reconciliation  became  almost  impossible.  He  did  not 
regard  non-violence  simply  as  an  avoidance  of  physical  injury  to  animate 
beings.  He  knew  that  daggers  and  guns  and  bombs  take  just  as  much  toll 
of  human  life  as  ill  will,  malice  and  hatred,  which  cramp  and  kill  humanity 
slowly  but  surely.  GandhijiV  non-violence  aimed  at  liberating  men  and 
women  from  inner  as  well  as  outer  violence. 

Gandhiji’s  passion  for  peace  and  amity  between  nations  inspired  his 
closest  colleague  and  political  heir,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  sought,  through 
the  pursuit  of  coexistence  and  non-alignment  in  international  relations,  to 
reduce  tensions  and  expand  areas  of  peace.  Nehruji  brought  to 
international  relations  the  vision,  fervour  and  methods  of  a  statesman.  He 
passionately  pleaded  for  a  detente  and  coexistence  between  the  super¬ 
powers.  He  faithfully  implemented  Gandhiji’s  ideals  of  peace  and  non 
violence. 

Last  October,  an  exhibition  on  the  life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  was 
inaugurated  here,  and  I  am  happy  that  it  is  being  retained  in  the  USSR  as 
a  permanent  exhibition.  The  Gandhi  exhibition  and  the  Gandhi  statue 
being  unveiled  today  would  serve  as  precious  mementos  of  the  eventful 
year  in  which  millions  of  people  in  our  two  countries  have  the  unique 
opportunity  of  coming  together  and  learning  about  each  other’s  cultural 
heritage. 

Gandhiji,  more  than  anyone  else  in  India  in  the  twentieth  century,  is  a 
symbol  of  the  evolving  image  of  our  culture,  ancient  and  hoary  in  time  and 
tradition,  moored  to  eternal  human  values,  yet  not  divorced  from  the 
realities  of  modern  life  and  pressures — a  culture  that  is  steeped  in  universal 
love.  Addressing  the  Universal  Spirit,  the  great  Tamil  Saint  Manikavasagar 
sang:  “To  me  who  strove  against  obstinate  enemies,  not  knowing  the  way 
to  emancipation,  He  taught  the  way  of  Love.”  So  did  Gandhiji  teach  us  all 
the  path  of  Love  and  Brotherhood,  Peace  and  Fraternity — a  path  which 
India  and  USSR  tread  together. 


B.C.  Roy 


X  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  a  function  that  honours  the 
memory  of  Dr  Bidhan  Chandra  Roy.  May  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Medical  Council  of  India  and  others  connected  with  the  B.C.  Roy  National 
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Award  Fund  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to  me  to  participate  in  this 
function. 

To  the  eminent  personalities  who  are  being  honoured  with  the  B.C.  Roy 
National  Awards  today  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  felicitations. 
Dr  Siva  Reddy  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  opthalmology, 
Prof.  Chhuttani  and  Dr  Kasliwal  in  the  area  of  medical  education, 
Dr  Mukhopadhyaya  in  orthopaedics,  while  Prof.  D.P.  Chattopadhyaya  is  a 
noted  scholar  of  philosophy.  Apart  from  these  five,  eminent  medical 
teachers,  researchers  and  those  engaged  in  socio-medical  relief  are  also* 
being  honoured.  I  am  sure  the  award  will  be  precious  to  them,  since  it 
links  them  with  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Indians  of  our  time. 

0 

A  ‘thinker’  of  great  sophistication,  as  well  as  a  sure-footed  ‘doer’, 
Dr  Roy  was  altogether  unique.  If  the  edifice  of  our  nationalism  was  to  be 
seen  in  architectural  terms,  one  could  say  that  while  some  provided  the 
foundation,  some  the  ornamental  woodwork  and  some  others,  the  canopy, 
Dr  Bidhan  Chandra  Roy  was  one  of  the  pillars  on  which  the  burden 
rested.  Never  obtrusive,  but  ever  shouldering  onerous  responsibilities,  he 
was  indispensable  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  structure. 

Dr  Roy  was  a  towering  personality  both  literally  and  metaphorically. 
Respected  both  for  soundness  of  judgement  as  well  as  pragmatic 
effectiveness,  Dr  Roy  brought  to  the  Indian  National  Congress,  leadership 
qualities  of  the  highest  order.  Having  earlier  represented  the  Swarajya 
Party  in  the  Bengal  Legislature  as  a  dedicated  colleague  of  Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan  Das,  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  Dr  Roy’s  speeches  in  the 
Legislative  Council  were  noted  for  the  vigour  of  expression  as  well  as  for 
the  power  of  their  reasoning.  Dr  Roy  represented  at  that  time  a  party  that 
did  not  command  a  majority  in  the  House.  But  such  was  the  thrust  of  his 
legislative  performances  that  it  did  not  take  long  for  him  to  become  the 
spokesman  and,  in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  the  Swarajya  Party  in  Bengal.  The 
Treasury  benches  used  to  quail  under  his  unassailable  reasoning  and 
devastating  sarcasm.  His  speech  during  the  budget  discussions  in  1927  is 
particularly  memorable.  He  said: 

“There  are  three  groups  of  members  on  the  opposite  benches: 

(1)  Latitudinarians,  i.e.,  members  of  the  Government  bloc  who  enjoy 
immense  latitude  and  power,  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  manage  finances  in  a  way  so  that  their  own 
interests  are  safeguarded; 

(2)  Attitudinarians,  i.e.,  those  amiable  people  who  sit  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Government  benches  and  bend  their  will  at' 
every  nod  of  their  masters;  their  fulsome  flattery  and  unabashed 
sycophancy  are  a  disgrace  to  the  community  to  which  they  belong; 
and 

(3)  Platitudinarians,  i.e.,  those  supporters  of  the  Government  who  say 
what  they  do  not  mean  and  mean  what  they  never  say.” 
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In  1948,  when  Dr  Roy  became  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bengal,  he  had 
already  established  his  reputation  as  an  able  administrator.  He  was 
Alderman  and  later  Mayor  of  Calcutta — a  city  of  enormous  dimensions 
and  complex  problems.  During  his  tenure  as  Chief  Minister  two  major 
problems  rocked  the  State.  The  food  crisis  in  1958-59  and  the  transfer  of 
Bern  Bari  to  East  Pakistan.  By  his  enormous  personal  prestige  and 
complete  dedication  to  the  people,  Dr  Roy  managed  to  weather  the  storm 
and  steer  the  ship  of  State  into  the  haven  of  peace  and  development. 

The  partition  of  Bengal  brought  in  its  wake  stupendous  problems.  Not 
only  did  West  Bengal  lose  valuable  and  productive  areas,  but  was  faced 
with  an  unprecedented  influx  of  refugees  whose  rehabilitation  taxed  all  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  State.  It  was  Dr  Roy’s  admirable  handling  of 
the  situation  that  saved  West  Bengal  from  the  chaos  that  loomed  large. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  watching  his  great,  contribution  to  the 
National  Development  Council,  which  in  those  days  used  to  meet  regularly 
un^ler  Nehruji’s  leadership.  He  was  forthright,  positive  and  clear  in  his 
views  and  he  was  heard  with  great  respect.  In  the  formative  years  of  our 
federal  structure,  Dr  Roy,  though  a  stout  champion  of  States’  rights  and 
privileges,  ensured  that  the  Centre  was  not  weakened.  On  issues  like 
distribution  of  resources  between  the  Centre  and  the  States,  he  strongly 
advocated  greater  allocations  to  the  States  consistent  with  the  States’ 
responsibilities  for  social  services  like  education,  health,  etc.  On  issues  like 
national  integration  arid  language  problem,  he  stood  by  the  Centre  giving 
fulsome  support  to  Central  programmes. 

Dr  Roy  was  an  eminent  doctor  dedicated  to  his  profession.  He  earned 
fabulous  sums  but  he  considered  himself  to  be  a  trustee  and  used  all  the 
resources  to  the  good  of  his  countrymen.  Sp  great  was  his  commitment  to 
his  profession  that  even  when  he  was  the  Chief  Minister,  he  used  to  devote 
a  few  hours  every  day  to  treat  the  patients.  He  was  practically  the  chief 
medical  officer  to  all  his  contemporary  political  leaders. 

At  the  instance  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Dr  Roy  sponsored  the  Chittaranjan 
Seva  Sadan  on  the  demise  of  C.R.Das  in  1925.  The  Chittaranjan  Cancer 
Hospital  and  Jadavpur  Tuberculosis  Hospital  were  all  maintained  out  of  Dr 
Roy’s  generous  donations.  He  said:  “I  am  a  disciple  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  Deshbandhu  Chittaranjan  Das.  I  shall  give  away  everything  I  possess 
to  the  nation  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  of  the  poor.”  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  greatness  of  his  soul  that  long  after  his  demise  he  is  held 
in  veneration  and  affection  not  only  in  Bengal  but  in  the  entire  country. 

It  is  appropriate  and  gratifying  that  the  Medical  Council  of  India  has 
instituted  this  scheme  of  awards  in  Dr  Bidhan  Roy’s  memory,  so  as  to 
inspire  and  encourage  India’s  medical  fraternity. 

Friends,  India  may  not  have  an  impressive  per  capita  income.  There  are 
countries  which  have  a  much  higher  per  capita  income  without  basic 
amenities  like  water,  electricity,  schools  and  hospitals.  But  in  terms  of 
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the  quality  of  life  we  in  India  have  gone  far  ahead.  In  terms  of  schools, 
roads  and,  above  all,  medical  services,  both  official  and  non-governmental, 
we  are  infinitely  more  advanced.  We  produce  the  largest  number  of 
doctors.  In  1947,  we  had  25  medical  colleges  producing  about  2000  doctors 
only.  The  number  increased  to  49  in  1960,  99  in  1970  and  106  in  1980. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  130  medical  colleges  in  the  country  producing 
about  14,000  doctors  per  year. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  we  do  not  rest  on  our  oars.  The  demographic 
and  health  picture  of  the  country  still  constitutes  a  cause  for  serious  and 
urgent  concern.  The  high  rate  of  population  growth  continues  to  tell  on  the 
health  of  our  people  and  their  standard  of  life.  The  mortality  rates  for 
women  and  children  are  still  high;  efforts  at  raising  the  nutritional  levels  of 
our  people  are  yet  to  bear  full  fruit;  the  severity  of  malnutrition  continues 
to  be  exceptionally  high.  In  India  ‘textbook’  approaches  to  the  problems  of 
nutrition  Would  serve  little  purpose.  For  instance,  it  would  be  futile  in  our 
socio-economic  conditions  to  prescribe  a  diet  for  rural  childern  that 
includes  eggs.  Local  protein  substitutes  to  eggs  which  are  within  the 
physical  and  financial  reach  of  our  population  should  be  identified  and 
actively  propagated. 

Communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases  remain  to  be  brought 
under  effective  control  and  eradicated.  Only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  rural 
population  has  access  to  potable  water  supply  and  0.5  per  cent  enjoy  basic 
sanitation.  Mere  increase  of  curative  centres  on  the  Western  model  has 
been  inappropriate  and  irrelevant  to  our  needs.  The  hospital-based  disease 
and  cure-oriented  approach  towards  the  establishment  of  medical  services 
has  benefited  the  upper  crusts  of  society  only,  specially  those  jn  urban 
India.  This  approach  has  been  at  the  cost  of  providing  comprehensive 
primary  health  care  services  to  the  entire  population,  whether  residing  in 
the  urban  or  the  rural  areas. 

It  is  well-known  that  our  doctors  show  reluctance  to  serve  in  the  rural 
areas  and  hence  the  majority  of  the  people  living  in  remote  rural  areas  are 
denied  adequate  medical  facilities.  The  main  cause  seems  to  be  the 
absence  of  a  system  of  continuous  monitoring  of  the  training  scheme.  The 
existing  medical  curriculum  is  oriented  towards  training  of  students  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  a  physician  of  first  contact  who  is  capable 
of  looking  after  the  preventive,  promotive,  curative  and  rehabilitative 
aspects  of  medicine.  The  health  needs  of  the  community  have  largely 
remained  uncovered  and  the  accent  has  continued  to  be  on  sophistication 
in  equipment  and  technique,  mostly  patterned  on  Western  models.  In  spite 
of  the  large-scale  expansion  of  facilities  for  medical  education  at  the 
undergraduate  and  the  postgraduate  levels,  distortions  have  crept  into  the 
medical  education  system  making  it  inadequately  responsive  to  the  health 
needs  and  priorities  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  situation,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
restructure  the  health  services,  to  provide,  within  a  phased  time-bound 
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programme,  a  well  dispersed  network  of  comprehensive  primary  health 
care  services,  that  work  with  voluntary  organisations  all  the  over  country. 

India  is  a  signatory  to  Health  for  All  by  AD  2000,  which  is  just  10  years 
away.  There  is  not  much  time  to  lose.  If  we  have  to  reach  the  goal  of 
Health  for  All,  we  have  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  preventive  and  promotive 
aspects  of  health  in  the  undergraduate  medical  curriculum  without,  in  any 
way,  diluting  the  curative  services.  This  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
strengthening  the  health  education  aspects  in  all  health  programmes. 
Health  for  all  can  be  achieved  only  by  an  integrated  programme  of 
development  aimed  at  reducing  poverty  and  inequality,  spreading 
education  and  improving  the  status  of  women,  children  and  the  deprived 
social  groups.  There  should  be  special  emphasis  on  family  welfare 
programmes  and  voluntary  agencies  should  be  more  and  more  involved  in 
this  work.  Substantial  augmentation  of  universal  primary  health  care 
should  be  undertaken  with  special  accent  on  control  of  tuberculosis, 
leprosy  and  blindness. 

I  am  sure  that  the  example  of  Dr  Bidhan,  medical  practitioner  and  social 
engineer  par  excellence,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  us  in  our  progress 
towards  the  goal  of  Health  for  All  by  AD  2000. 

May  I  once  again  congratulate  today’s  award  winners  and  conclude  with 
an  expression  of  my  thanks  to  the  organisers  of  this  function  for  associating 
me  with  it  and  thereby  enabling  me  to  pay  my  tribute  to  a  great  patriot 
and  one  of  the  architects  of  modern  India. 


Dr  Rajendra  Prasad 


1  DEEM  IT  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  unveil  a  statue  of  that  great  son  of 
India  and  our  first  President,  Deshratna  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  here  at 
Daltonganj  in  the  State  of  his  birth,  Bihar.  May  I  congratulate  the 
Government  of  Bihar  on  its  initiative  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  foremost  disciples  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  a  front-rank  freedom 
fighter,  Congress  President,  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Union 
Minister,  and  President  of  India,  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  served  the  nation 
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with  uncommon  devotion.  The  nation  will  always  remain  indebted  to  him 
for  his  invaluable  services.  His  depth  of  scholarship,  breadth  of  vision, 
transparent  sincerity,  gentleness  and  humility  made  Rajen  Babu  not  only  a 
respected  but  a  beloved  leader. 

Born  to  modest  means,  Rajen  Babu  rose  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
country  by  his  intellectual  qualities.  Winning  a  scholarship,  Rajen  Babu 
went  to  Calcutta  for  higher  studies  where  in  his  B.A.  (Hons.)  he  got  a  first 
class,  topping  the  list  of  successful  candidates  in  the  Calcutta  University. 
He  had  a  brilliant  academic  record  and  completed  his  education  in  the  year 
1910,  securing  a  Master’s  Degree  in  Law  from  Calcutta  University.  He 
started  practice  in  the  Calcutta  High  Court  thereafter.  Sir  Ashutosh 
Mukherjee,  who  was  then  the  Chief  Justice,  was  so  impressed  by  the 
young  lawyer,  that  he  requested  Rajendra  Prasad,  to  simultaneously;  join 
the  Law  College,  Calcutta,  as  a  part-time  professor.  Rajen  Babu  could 
have  easily  entered  Government  service  and  become  a  part  of  the  Steel 
Frame.  A  judicial  career  \vas  open  to  him.  Yet,  Rajen  Babu  wanted  to  join 
the  Servants  of  India  Society  under  Gokhale  and  lead  an  austere  life.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  dissent  from  his  brother,  whom  he  venerated,  he  would 
have  joined  the  Servants  of  Indja  Society.  Though  he  did  not  do  so,  he 
nonetheless  became  a  Servant  of  India  in  a  much  larger  sense. 

Rajen  Babu  was  one  of  the  very  first  and  most  precious  gems  to  have 
been  ‘mined’  by  Gandhiji  in  the  cause  of  India’s  renaissance  and  liberation. 
Drawn  to  Bihar  by  the  sordid  plight  of  the  indigo  workers  at  Champaran, 
Gandhiji  spotted  Rajen  Babu  who  had  just  then  set  up  legal  practice. 
Rajen  Babu’s  assistance  to  Gandhiji  during  the  Champaran  Satyagraha  was 
seminal.  It  is  at  Champaran  that  Satyagraha  was  launched  in  India  as  the 
most  effective  instrument  of  swaraj . 

After  the  satyagraha  in  Champaran,  Gandhiji’s  and  Rajen  Babu’s  careers 
intertwined.  Rajen  Babu  became  a  satyagrahi  of  satyagrahis,  understanding 
the  concept  and  mastering  the  practice  of  the  new  creed.  Nagpur  was  the 
scene  of  a  major  initiative  by  Rajen  Babu  in  the  year  1923.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  the  late  Jamnalal  Bajaj  had  organized  here  what  became  famous  as 
the  Flag  Satyagraha.  Rajen  Babu  led  the  last  batch  of  satyagrahis  in  the 
famous  Nagpur  Flag  Satyagraha.  Accompanied  by  the  valiant  Patel 
brothers — Vithalbhai  and  Vallabhbhai — he  was  the  very  image  of  an  ideal 
satyagrahi:  fearless  but  also  completely  free  from  bitterness  or  hate. 

Rajen  Babu’s  identification  with  the  Mahatma  and  the  non-violent 
revolution  was  so  total  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  authentic  voice  of 
Gandhiji  and  a  living  representative  of  non-violence,  truth,  dedication  to 
duty  and  total  reliability. 

Rajen  Babu  was  chosen  by  Gandhiji  to  become  Congress  President  in 
1934. The  Congress  took  office  in  many  States  under  the  1935  Act  and 
Rajen  Babu  provided  the  most  mature  and  dynamic  guidance  to  these 
Ministries.  The  Viceroy’s  proclamation  on  8  September  1939  that  India  was 
at  war,  without  consulting  the  Indian  Legislatures,  brought  the  Working 
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Committee  in  direct  confrontation  with  the  British  Government.  Rajen 
Babu  was  elected  Congress  President  for  the  second  time  then,  once  again 
at  Gandhiji’s  instance. 

* 

The  1934  earthquake  in  Bihar  which  resulted  in  gruesome  devastation 
and  death  needed  urgent  attention.  Rajen  Babu  became  an  engine  of 
activity,  bringing  succour  to  the  afflicted.  Appreciating  the  work  put  in  by 
his  lieutenant,  Gandhiji  said: 

“Rajendra  Babu  has  a  gentle  and  unique  hold  in  his  Province  such  as 
no  other  leader  has.  He  is  the  hero  fo  the  earthquake  days  when  the 
whole  of  India  put  its  trust  in  him.  May  he  have  too  the  privilege  of 
being  the  messenger  of  peace  in  Bihar  and  through  Bihar  may  be 
throughout  India.” 

The  period  beginning  with  1940  and  ending  on  August  9,  1942  marked 
the  final  and  decisive  fight  by  the  Indian  National  Congress  against  the 
British.  Rajen  Babu  was  yet  again  the  Congress  President  at  the  time. 
Despite  poor  health,  Rajen  Babu  provided  a  rare  quality  of  leadership. 

Rajen  Babu’s  affectionate  temperament,  soft  gentle  talk,  great  humility 
and — above  all — his  transparent  honesty  of  purpose  endeared  him  to  all 
classes  of  society.  Dressed  in  simple  homespun,  always  speaking 
moderately  in  well-chosen  words,  and  totally  free  of  egoism,  Rajen  'Babu 
could  ‘walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  common  touch’.  The  average  Congress 
volunteer  liked  and  trusted  him  no  less  than  the  leadership.  Small  wonder 
then  that  Gandhiji  said  if  every  Pradesh  had  one  Rajendra  Prasad,  the  goal 
could  be  achieved  sooner. 

Rajen  Babu’s  contributions  towards  Khadi  development,  Harijan  uplift 
and  progress  of  the  tribals  were  outstanding.  So  was  his  devotion  to  Hindi. 
Rajen  Babu  wrote  a  chaste  Hindi  and  a  simple,  effective  English.  He 
spoke  with  a  soft  voice  which  by  its  very  gentleness  commanded  respect. 

Rajen  Babu,  after  Independence,  came  to  hold  several  offices  with 
distinction.  As  Food  and  Agriculture  Minister,  he  endeavoured  to  achieve 
the  twin  objectives  of  self-sufficiency  in  food  and  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  the  farmers.  As  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he 
managed  different  and,  often  conflicting  points  of  view  and  what  is  more, 
found  solutions  satisfactory  to  the  differing  groups. 

Rajen  Babu’s  legal  background,  equable  temperament  and  innate 
gentlemanliness  made  him  uniquely  suited  for  shouldering  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  was  able  to  see  the  need 
for  accommodating  the  various  segments  of  our  national  life,  in  the  new 
social  order  that  was  being  formulated.  Rajen  Babu  also  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  consultation  and  consensus.  He  had  the  knack  of  winning 
people’s  confidence  and  carrying  them  with  him.  It  was  no  ordinary  task  to 
frame  a  Constitution  for  this  vast  and  diverse  country  with  a  population  of 
about  400  million  people.  That  this  task  came  to  be  accomplished  within 
the  time-frame  of  three  years,  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  fact 
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that  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  at  its  head  the  gentle  and  inspiring 
figure  of  Rajendra  Prasad.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  November  26,  1949.  At  the  Closing  Session  of 
the  Assembly  on  that  day,  Rajen  Babu  observed:  “It  was  a  unique  victory 
which  was  achieved  by  the  unique  method  taught  by  the  Father  of  the 
Nation,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Independence  that  we  have  won  and  to  make  it  really  bear  fruit  for  the 
man  in  the  street.” 

As  the  first  President  of  India,  he  brought  dignity  and  respect  to  the  new 
office  created  by  the  Constitution  and  established  rich  and  noble  traditions. 

The  higher  he  rose,  the  nearer  Rajen  Babu  became  to  the  common 
people  of  India.  Speaking  to  the  people  of  India  after  his  installation  in 
1952,  Rajen  Babu  said:  “My  request  to  all  the  people  of  this  country  is  to 
treat  me  as  one  of  them.”  No  greater  identification  of  leader  and  led  is 
possible. 

A  measure  of  the  public’s  esteem  for  President  Rajendra  Prasad  came 
from  Prime  Minister  Nehru  himself.  While  unveiling  a  portrait  of  Rajendra 
Prasad  in  the  Kerala  Assembly  on  April  27,  1958,  Nehruji  remarked: 
“Rajen  Babu  not  only  occupies  the  highest  office  in  our  country  but  is 
something  much  more.  Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  he  embodies  in  his 
life  the  Indian  national  movement  through  which  we  have  passed....” 

As  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Rajen  Babu  established  sound 
conventions.  His  old  practice  of  consultation  and  meticulous  habits  of  work 
made  for  a  most  wholesome  equation  between  the  Head  of  State  and  Head 
of  Government.  Always  willing  to  advise  but  never  attempting  to  impose 
his  views;  ever  ready  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  but  never  eager  to 
clutch  at  jurisdiction;  always  ready  to  help  but  never  to  interfere,  Rajen 
Babu  was  a  model,  not  only  for  India  but  for  all  Republics  which  provide 
for  a  Constitutional  Head  of  State. 

On  taking  over  from  him,  his '  distinguished  successor  in  office,  Dr  S. 
Radhakrishnan  observed:  “As  the  first  elected  Head  of  the  State  he 
symbolised  the. hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  people  and  illustrated  what  a 
President  should  be  according  to  our  Constitution.” 

Rajen  Babu  had  in  him  the  wisdom  of  the  sages,  the  kindness  of 
Gautama  the  Buddha  and  the  self-denying  equanimity  of  Mahavira. 

Today,  the  nation  is  faced  with  difficult  challenges.  Terrorism  stalks 
different  parts  of  India  and  communal  flare  ups  occur  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  endearing  communal  harmony 
and  commitment  to  ahimsa  which  informed  our  national  struggle  for 
freedom,  have  all  disappeared  once  the  goal  was  achieved.  We  cannot 
bring  back  a  Gandhi  or  Rajen  Babu  into  our  life  but  we  can  always  bring 
back  to  our  life  the  principles  they  stood  for  and  practised.  Lives  of  great 
men  remind  us  that  we  may  make  our  lives  sublime.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  we  unveil  the  portraits  and  statues  of  the  eminent  sons  of  India. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  should  unveil  a 
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statue  of  this  great  soul.  May  the  statue  inspire  contemporary  and  future 
generations  to  emulate  his  noble  example  and,  putting  nation  above  self, 
serve  the  country. 


B.N.  Rau 


I  deem  it  an  honour  and  privilege  to  be  asked  to  release  the  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  one  of  India's  finest  men. 

If  ever  nature  produced  a  perfect  man  it  was  Benegal  Narasinga  Rau. 
Physically  attractive,  mentally  brilliant  and  morally  a  giant,  B.N.  Rau  has 
left  a  deep  and  indelible  impression  on  every  one  he  came  across.  His 
suave  manners,  withdrawn  nature,  philosophic  looks  and  sweet  voice 
marked  him  out  as  a  class  apart  in  any  national  and  international  forum. 
He  was  elegant,  persuasive  and  unassuming  wherever  he  was,  and 
whatever  position  he  occupied.  His  career  has  been  not  only  a  success 
story  but  a  model  for  many  to  follow.  I  was  one  of  those  deeply  impressed 
and  greatly  attracted  by  this  eminent  son  of  India. 

Born  in  the  South  Kanara  district  of  the  then  Madras  Presidency  in 
1887,  B.N.  had  his  education  in  the  Presidency  College,  Madras  and  in 
Cambridge.  Narasinga  Rau  joined  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  by  sheer 
brilliance  rose  to  heights  undreamt  of  in  those  days  by  Indians. 

B.N.  was  a  mental  phenomenon.  Few  have  matched  his  academic 
distinction.  Not  only  did  he  get  a  first  class  in  each  subject  offered  but 
topped  the  list  of  successful  candidates  on  every  occasion.  A  master  of 
English  prose,  his  statements  in  the  United  Nations  sparkled.  It  is  said  that 
the  style  represents  the  man.  In  B.N.’s  case  it  was  one  hundred  per  cent 
true.  Clear,  crisp  and  elegant  and  clothed  in  a  language  of  utmost 
decorum,  one  could  hardly  distinguish  the  person  from  his  speeches.  A 
Brazilian  colleague  of  B.N.  in  the  International  Law  Commission  wrote  in 
a  journal  of  his  country  as  follows: 

“After  a  long  discussion  during  which  all  the  members  had  talked 
with  the  exception  of  one  member  of  the  Commission,  the  second 
Vice-President,  Sir  Benegal  Rau,  who  had  been  taking  notes,  started 
to  speak;  and  with  a  very  clear  voice  and  melodious  accent  he  read 
what  he  had  written  from  the  notes  he  had  taken.  His  language  was 
almost  precious  due  to  its  perfection.  The  way  of  talking  was  elegant 
and  somewhat  remote — as  if  the  speaker  were  not  there...  But  he  was 
there...  And  the  solution  he  proposed  was  practical  and  under  the 
circumstances  the  only  one  capable  of  satisfying  everybody.” 

B.N.  Rau’s  contribution  to  the  Kashmir  debate  and  the  Hyderabad 


Speech  while  releasing  the  stamp  in  commemoration  of  B.N.  Rau,  New  Delhi, 
26  February  1988. 
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debate  in  the  Security  Council  are  remembered  even  today.  In  particular, 
the  strategy  adopted  by  India  of  presenting  forcefully  that  India  could  not 
afford  to  have  independent  islands  in  the  heart  of  her  territory  paid 
dividends  and  secured  the  Council’s  acceptance  of  the  plea. 

It  is  as  the  architect  of  the  Indian  Constitution  that  B.N.  will  be  ever 
remembered  by  the  country.  Gifted  with  an  incisive  mind,  sharpened  by 
experience  as  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  and  enriched  with  a  deep 
knowledge  of  national  and  international  practices  and  procedures,  he  was 
able  to  provide  a  framework  of  the  Constitution  for  legal  luminaries  like 
Dr  Ambedkar,  Sir  Alladi  Krishnaswami  Iyer  and  K.M.  Munshi  to 
embellish  and  fashion  it.  He  visited  several  countries  like  the  United 
States,  UK,  Canada  and  Ireland  and  held  extensive  discussions  with 
ministers,  judges,  politicians  and  statesmen.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
he  had  suggested  that  where  principles  of  State  policy  were  in  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual,  the  former  should  prevail.  In 
short,  public  interest  and  welfare  should  override  individual  rights.  He  had 
suggested  the  adoption  of  practice  akin  to  the  American  Constitution  in 
the  matter  of  appointment  of  judges. 

If  Dr  Ambedkar  was  the  skilful  pilot  who  steered  the  Constitution 
through  all  its  stages,  B.N.  Rau  provided  him  the  boat,  a  solid,  sturdy\>ne, 
that  could  stand  any  weather  fair  or  foul.  With  the  skill  of  a  master 
craftsman,  he  chiselled  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  in  clear  precise 
terms.  We  are  all  proud  that  the  Indian  Constitution  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  architect  on  his  centenary  year. 

From  the  position  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  International  Law 
Commission,  B.N.  moved  easily  to  a  seat  in  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  It  was  in  a  sense  home-coming  because  he  was  by  training  and 
temperament  a  Judge.  Justice  Frankfurter  of  the  United  States  once  said: 
“If  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  to  ask  me  to  recommend  a 
judge  for  our  Supreme  Court  on  the  strength  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  working  of  the  American  Constitution,  B.N.  Rau  would  be  the 
first  on  my  list.”  Justice  Manfred  Lachs  of  Poland,  a  veteran  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  and  a  Judge  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  once 
told  our  delegation  that  B.N.  Rau  was  the  finest  jurist  he  had  come  across. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  speech  in  the  Lok 
Sabha  condoling  the  demise  of  B.N.  Rau.  He  said: 

“It  is  customary  in  this  House  for  reference  to  be  made  when  a  past 
Member  dies.  It  is  not  customary  for  such  reference  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  a  non-Member.  I  venture  to  make  this  mention  here  in 
regard  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  Member  of  this  House,  but  who 
was  nonetheless  connected  very  intimately,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  this 
House,  and  more  especially  the  Constitution  under  which  this  House 
is  functioning.  I  refer  to  Shri  Benegal  Narasinga  Rau  who  died  at 
about  half  past  two  this  morning  at  Zurich.  Shri  B.N.  Rau  was,  as 
the  House  knows,  eminent  in  many  fields  and  he  served  the  country 
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in  various  ways.  I  remember...  it  is  a  memory  of  long  ago,  seeing  him 
as  a  contemporary  at  Cambridge  in  my  own  college,  an  exceedingly 
shy  person  who  almost  refused  to  talk  to  one  because  he  was  so  shy. 
Since  then  he  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  experience 
and  scholarship.  But  he  bore  that  great  weight  of  scholarship  always 
in  an  unassuming,  unobtrusive  way.  I  doubt  if  anybody  saw  him 
ruffled  at  all.  Always  he  had  that  gentle  way  of  approaching 
questions  which  surprised  very  greatly  many  people  during  the 
discussions  in  the  United  Nations  where  he  represented 
India — because  often  in  the  United  Nations  discussions  very  hard 
words  are  said.  But  whatever  was  said,  B.N.  Rau  remained  his  quiet, 
gentle  self  without  being  ruffled  or  moved  in  the  slightest.” 

The  United  Nations  paid  glowing  tributes  to  B.N.  Rau  and  speaking  on 
the  occassion  in  Third  Committee,  I  described  him  as  a  man  of  ‘rare  charm 
and  erudition’. 

We  are  commemorating  the  memory  of  such  a  great  man  by  releasing 
this  stamp  today.  May  the  users  recall  his  qualities  and  follow  his  example. 


S.  Satyamurti 


During  the  years  1987  and  1989,  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
celebrating  the  centenaries  of  some  men  of  truly  heroic  proportions. 
Notable  among  them  are  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  Dr  Radhakrishnan, 
Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  G.V.  Mavalankar,  and  a  host  of  others  ending  with 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  these  anniversaries  is 
no  accident  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  It  contains  a  truth  of  deep 
significance.  It  shows  that  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  our  great  country, 
after  years  of  slumber,  had  decided  to  awaken.  Human  affairs  seemed  then 
to  have  reached  a  moment  of  time  when  ordinary  men  and  women  were 
invested  with  a  vision  and  a  purpose  that  was  altogether  extraordinary.  It 
was  as  if  Time  had  decided  to  send  down  into  the  night  of  our  thraldom  a 
great  Torch  which  touched  the  wicks  of  several  lamps  all  over  the  country 
and  lit  them  up,  creating  a  national  incandescence.  Three  rare  lamps  were 
thus  lit  up  within  a  few  months  from  each  other  in  Tamil  Nadu,  a  hundred 
years  ago.  One  was  C.V.  Raman,  the  outstanding  physicist,  the  second  was 
S.  Ramanujan,  the  brilliant  mathematician  and  the  third  was  S.  ' 
Satyamurti.  What  Raman  was  to  physics  and  Ramanujan  to  mathematics, 
Satyamurti  was  to  the  world  of  parliamentary  politics.  In  Satyamurti,  the 


Speech  at  the  unveiling  ceremony  of  the  portrait  of  S.  Satyamurti  in  the  Central  Hall  of 
Parliament  House,  New  Delhi,  19  August  1987 
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science  and  art  of  democratic  activity  reached  its  apogee.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  appropriate  that  a  portrait  of  Satyamurti  adorns  the 
Parliament  in  which  Satyamurti’s  trumpet  voice  was  heard  so  often  and 
so  eloquently  in  the  cause  of  India’s  freedom. 

Adjectives  vie  with  each  other  for  application  to  that  many- 
splendoured  personality  and  memories  compete  for  precedence.  Those  o f 
us  who  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  knowing  Satyamurti  recall  the 
man,  a  very  model  of  urbane  cultivation,  a  steadfast  and  charming 
friend,  offering  and  receiving  loyalty.  We  recall  Satyamurti  the  patriot, 
yielding  place  to  none  in  determination,  diligence  and  daring;,  Satyamurti 
the  devastating  parliamentarian,  at  whose  performances  the  British 
quailed  and  the  Indians  thrilled:  and  finally,  Satyamurti  in  his  last  and 
grandest  phase:  facing  some  of  history’s  strange,  almost  cruel  ironies 
with  composure,  self-respect  and  dignity. 

All  these  aspects  of  his  career  made  Satyamurti  a  personality  that 
compelled  attention,  inspired  admiration  and  evoked  respect. 
Satyamurti’s  unique  ability  to  charm  the  beholder  started  when  he  was 
but  in  his  teens.  Satyamurti,  a  lad  like  any  other  in  the  then  Princely 
State  of  Pudukkottai,  and  yet  so  unlike  others,  chose  to  speak  at  a 
meeting  that  had  been  got  together  to  protest  against  the  partition  of 
Bengal.  When  others  of  his  age  would  probably  have  been  frolicking  in 
the  playing  fields  with  no  thought  beyond  the  morrow,  this  boy 
harangued  against  the  partition  of  Bengal.  His  speech  was  all  ‘fire  and 
brimstone’  and  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  audience.  With  that  speech, 
Satyamurti  was  launched. 

Though  he  came  from  a  family  of  modest  means,  Satyamurti’s 
household  had  spent  ungrudgingly  on  the  boy’s  education.  It  was  the 
natural  expectation  of  his  family  that  Satyamurti  would  in  course  of  time 
acquire  a  law  degree,  ensconce  hirtiself  in  a  lucrative  practice  and, 
perhaps,  rise  to  the  Bench. 

But  if  there  was  one  thing  Satyamurti  was  not  going  to  do,  it  was  to 
follow  convention  blindly.  He  did  his  Law,  of  course,  but  the  dull 
vibrations  of  mofussil  litigation  were  not  going  to  interest  him.  Coming 
into  contact  with  the  legal  luminary  S.  Srinivasa  Iyengar  who  later  was 
to  become  Congress  President,  Satyamurti  was  soon  inducted  into  the 
mainstream  of  political  activity.  He  joined  the  ranks  of  volunteers  in  the 
Madras  Session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  1908  immediately 
attracting  the  notice  of  front-ranking  stalwarts,  such  as  Dr  Annie  Besant 
and  the  Rt.  Hon.  V.S.  Srinavasa  Sastri,  Unquestionably,  this  had  much 
to  do  with  Satyamurti’s  manifest*  talents  as  a  speaker.  But  articulation 

cannot  by  itself  be  enough.  It  has  to  be  related  to  qualities  of 

perception  and  conviction.  And  of  these,  Satyamurti  had  a  rich 

abundance.  If  Satyamurti  enjoyed  the  gift  of  quick-fire  speech,  it  was 

because  he  possessed  a  quicksilver  mind:  ever  probing,  ever  analysing, 
ever  vigilant  and,  therefore,  never  passive,  never  idle.  Though  still  fresh 
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in  the  ranks  of  the  Congress,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cross  swords  with  Dr 
Annie  Besant  on  the  issue  of  support  to  Britain  during  the  First  World 
War. 

Courage  of  conviction  was  to  mark  him  throughout.  Later,  when  the 
destinies  of  the  Congress  had  passed  into  the  revolutionary  hands  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Satyamurti’s  independence  of  outlook  did  not  suffer  any 
diminution.  Satyamurti  did  not  agree  with  the  Gandhian  programme  of 
non-cooperation,  being  convinced  that  in  the  fight  for  Swaraj ,  all  available 
means  should  be  used;  Satyamurti  believed  that  work  within  Legislatures 
could  be  an  equally  effective  instrument  for  furthering  the  nationalist  cause 
not  only  by  highlighting  the  deficiencies  of  an  alien  rule  but  also  by 
demonstrating  to  the  British  our  ability  to  master  the  nuances  of  the 
parliamentary  system  which,  until  then,  had  been  regarded  as  the 
monopoly  of  Westminster. 

Time  accords  perspective.  At  that  moment,  the  Congress  and  indeed  the 
nation  had  been  sharply  divided  over  the  question  of  Council  Entry  as 
opposed  to  non-cooperation.  The  non-changers,  namely,  those  who 
wished  to  adhere  to  the  Gandhian  credo  of  non-cooperation  outnumbered 
the  pro-changers  who  wanted  the  Congress  to  give  legislative  activity  a 
chance  to  play  its  part.  If  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel, 
Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  Babu  Rajendra  Prasad  and  Rajaji  comprised 
the  pancha-ratna  of  the  Gandhian  programme  of  non-cooperation  and 
Satyagraha,  the  pro-changers  among  the  Congress  were  *  not  less 
impressive.  Their  own  pancha-ratna  included  Motilal  Nehru,  C.R.  Das, 
Vithalbhai  Patel,  Hakim  Ajmal  Khan  and  Satyamurti.  The  Congress 
rejected  the  Council  Entry  programme  in  its  historic  Gaya  Session  in  1922, 
and,  that  was  when  the  Swaraj  ya  Party  was  born. 

Satyamurti  won  the  confidence  of  Motilalji  and  of  Chittaranjan  Das  and 
became  one  of  the  all-India  spokesmen  for  the  Swarajist  cause.  None  in 
the  Congress  doubted  the  Swarajists’  commitment  to  India’s  freedom,  even 
though  they  did  not  endorse  their  methodology.  The  Swarajists,)  likewise, 
fully  shared  the  nation’s  trust  in  Gandhiji  and  his  colleagues.  And  so, 
notwithstanding  the  differences  of  perception  on  methodology,  broadly 
speaking,  Congressmen  looked  upon  the  Swarajists  as  their  parliamentary 
wing,  while  the  Swarajists  regarded  Congressmen  as  their  comrades  in  the 
field.  And  so  it  was  that  when  the  time  came  for  elections  to  the  Councils 
in  1923,  Gandhiji  declared  that  it  was  enough  if  one  Satyamurti  was  sent  to 
the  legislature. 

The  1923  elections  which  the  Swarajists  contested  saw  Satyamurti 
entering  the  Madras  Legislative  Council.  His  fame  as  an  unrivalled 
legislator  spread  all  over  the  country.  Effective  in  all  departments  of 
legislative  work,  Satyamurti  excelled  himself  in  the  Question  Hour.  He 
became  a  master  of  the  art  of  interpellation.  He  once  told  me  that  the 
secret  of  his  effectiveness  in  Question  Hours  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
invariably  read  the  reports  placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  gathered 
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facts  and  always  trapped  the  supercilious  British  Executive  Councilors  by 
the  wealth  of  information  gathered  bn  the  subject.  Satyamurti  was  also  a 
master  of  repartee.  When  a  Minister  in  the  Madras  Legislative  Council 
stated  “Notice  Sir”  to  three  successive  supplementaries, ,  Satyamurti 
retorted  “Ignorance  Sir”. 

Another  field  of  parliamentary  specialisation  which  brought  out  the  best 
in  Satyamurti  was  the  Budget.  His  very  first  participation  in  a  Budget 
discussion  in  the  Madras  Council  in  March  1924  revealed  how  the  Budget 
could  be  torn  to  pieces,  clause  by  clause,  proposal  by  proposal.  He 
condemned  the  levy  on  salt  as  an  inequitable  impost  six  years  before 
Gandhiji  started  his  famous  Salt  Satyagraha.  He  had  anticipated  the  great 
movement  and  had  proved  his  point  that  Council  Entry  and  Non- 
Cooperation  were  not  antithetical. 

Satyamurti  made  a  mark  in  the  Madras  Legislative  Council,  excelled 
even  his  own  formidable  standard  as  a  Member  of  the  Central  Assembly 
from  1935  to  1939. 

The  Assembly  was  unique:  there  was  a  galaxy  of  distinguished  men  both 
on  the  Government  side  and  on  the  Opposition.  Sir  N.N.  Sircar,  the  Law 
member,  Sir  Mohammed  Zafrullah,  Sir  James  Grigg,  the  Finance  Member, 
Sir  Henry  Craik,  Home  Member  and  Sir  Girija  Shankar  Bajpai  constituted 
the  formidable  official  phalanx.  Among  the  stalwarts  in  the  Opposition 
were  Bhulabhai  Desai,  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  Asaf  Ali,  the  young 
barrister  from  Delhi;  N.V.  Gadgil,  N.G.  Ranga  and  Satyamurti. 
M.A.  Jinnah,  Leader  of  the  Independents,  M.S.  Aney,  H.P.  Mody, 
Cowasji  Jehangir  were  some  of  the  other  stalwarts  in  the  House.  Bhulabhai 
was  the  Leader  of  the  Congress  Party,  Pantji,  Deputy  Leader  and 
Satyamurti  was  the  Secretary.  The  role  suited  him  admirably.  His  warm 
and  gregarious  nature  made  him  an  excellent  organiser  and  co-ordinator, 
while  his  easy  articulateness  and  alertness  made  him  a  superb  spokesman 
for  the  Group.  Each  of  the  Congress  stalwarts  contributed  his  own  special 
talent  to  the  legislative  task.  It  was  given  to  Satyamurti  to  offer  his  very 
best  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  scholar  of  Eastern  and  Western  literature,  as  a 
student  of  political  science,  as  a  keen  observer  of  the  world  of  finance  and, 
above  all,  as  one  who  understood  human  psychology.  A  memorable 
performance  of  Satyamurti  in  the  Central  Assembly  was  his  marathon 
speech  lasting' nearly  five  hours  on  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  and  amendment  of 
certain  repressive  laws.  He  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  state  of  law 
and  his  speech  was  copiously  interspersed  with  citations  of  case  law,  cases 
tried  under  the  section  and  judgements  delivered  in  the  various  High 
Courts. 

Satyamurti  virtually  stormed  the  citadel  of  the  British  Empire  in  India 
with  powers  of  marshalling  facts  in  the  advocacy  of  his  case,  his  rapier-like 
wit  and  his  indefatigable  energy.  Satyamurti  acquired  a  reputation  for 
speaking  the  blunt  truth  bluntly,  and  wasting  no  time  on  non-essentials. 
Once  he  gave  the  House  a  piece  of  advice,  quoting  from  the  Raw  ay  ana, 
the  advice  Maricha  gave  to  Ravana.  Translating  the  Sanskrit  verse  of 
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Valmiki,  he  said:  “Men  who  talk  pleasent  inanities  are  plenty,  but  those 
who  speak  the  truth,  be  it  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  are  very  few.  And  those 
who  listen  to  the  truth  are  fewer  indeed.”  His  sustained  successes  in  the 
Central  Assembly  led  Gandhiji  once  again  to  remark  that  if  there  had  been 
ten  Satyamurtis  in  our  legislature  the  British  would  have  quit  long  ago. 

The  1935  Act  brought  elections  to  the  fore  again.  By  this  time  the 
Congress  had  been  persuaded  to  reverse  its  views  on  Council  Entry  and, 
even  go  beyond,  to  office-acceptance.  Satyamurti  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Tamil  Nadu  Provincial  Congress  Committee,  and  Kamaraj 
became  Secretary.  This  is  when  Satyamurti  and  Kamaraj  came  to  be  seen 
and  identified  as  a  formidable  twosome.  They  channelized  the  great  public 
aspiration  for  self-government  into  the  direction  of  a  Congress  victory  at 
the  hustings.  The  erudition  and  eloquence  of  Satyamurti  was  supported  by 
the  rugged  common  sense  and  organizational  talents  of  Kamaraj.  Together, 
they  organized  the  campaign  with  matchless  efficiency.  Rajen  Babu  and 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  toured  the  State  in  what  were  not  ordinary  tours 
but  triumphal  marches.  Everything  seemed  set  to  crown  that  campaign 
with  a  Congress  victory  and  its  expected  outcome:  and  the  formation  of  a 
Congress  Ministry  under  the  leadership  of  Satyamurti. 

But  what  man  proposes,  the  Fate  disposes.  At  the  instance  of  the 
national  leadership,  Satyamurti  surrendered  his  pocket  borough — the 
University  Graduates  Constituency  in  Madras — to  Rajaji  who  became  the 
leader  and  formed  the  Ministry.  Satyamurti,  therefore,  continued  at  the 
Centre  as  the  spearhead  of  the  Opposition.  Sardar  Patel  wrote  to 
Satyamurti  “...with  Bhulabhai  Desai  ill  and  you  and  Pant  going  to  State 
Legislatures,  I  had  almost  decided  to  close  down  the  show  at  the  Central 
Legislature  and  now  that  you  have  been  spared,  I  have  decided  to  run  the 
show.” 

The  nation  watched  with  admiration,  and  not  without  some  wonderment, 
the  ironic  spectacle  of  Rajaji,  the  outstanding  no-changer  and  non¬ 
cooperator  functioning  inside  the  Council  and  in  Office  with  utmost  ease 
and  great  success,  while  Satyamurti,  the  outstanding  pro-changer  and 
constitutionalist,  remained  outside  and  carried  on  the  agitation! 

Satyamurti  was  too  great  a  man  to  nurse  a  grouse  on  the  deprivation  of 
office.  He  bore  the  disappointment  with  dignity  and  continued  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  nation  with  deep  dedication.  Around  the  same  time,  his 
health  had  also  begun  to  deteriorate.  Satyamurti  fought  his  ill-health  even 
as  he  fought  the  foreign  yoke,  waging  both  battles  with  equal  vigour.  He 
was  detained  in  Amaravati  Jail  under  the  Quit  India  Movement  which 
further  aggravated  his  illness  and  hastened  his  end  in  1943.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  Satyamurti  was  denied  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  seeing  the  dawn 
of  Freedom.  Four  years  before  Independence,  Satyamurti  was  recalled  by 
God. 

Cradled  in  the  swings  of  political  aspiration,  trained  in  the  school  of 
political  combat,  seasoned  in  the  cloisters  of  parliamentary  activity, 
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Satyamurti  finally  stepped  into  the  pages  of  history  not  just  as  Satyamurti 
but  as  Tyagamurti  (embodiment  of  sacrifice). 

Satyamurti  has  left  a  great  legacy  to  future  Parliamentarians.  He  proved 
that  neither  numbers  nor  lung  power  were  as  effective  as  the  punches  and 
pulls  based  on  incontrovertible  facts,  figures  and  arguments.  The  records 
of  speeches  of  the  Opposition  members  in  the  Central  Assembly  during 
1936-39  afford  ample  testimony  to  this.  A  thorough  study,  cogent 
presentation,  debating  skill  and  quick  repartee  are  the  finest  weapons  in 
the  armoury  of  a  Parliamentarian. 

The  other  lesson  that  we  should  learn  from  Satyamurti’s  life  is  the  lesson 
of  consistency,  loyalty  and  steadfastness  to  organizations  and  causes, 
irrespective  of  the  personal  factor.  Too  many  people  in  public  life  nowa¬ 
days  act  subjectively,  and  therefore,  impulsively  and  in  haste — only  to 
regret  their  action  later.  Satyamurti  suffered  great  personal 
disappointments  and  provocations  but  he  never  allowed  them  to  affect  his 
poise  or  his  loyalties — in  thought,  word  or  deed.  He  had  his  priorities 
straight.  If  we  are  honouring  Satyamurti  today,  it  is  not  so  much  to  praise 
a  departed  soul  but  to  inspire  the  present  and  succeeding  generations  to 
emulate  the  noble  example  set  by  him.  As  a  poet  said,  “Lives  of  great  men 
all  remind  us  we  can  make  our  life  sublime.  And  departing  leave  behind  us 
footprints  on  the  footprints  on  the  Sands  of  time”. 

May  this  portrait  serve  as  a  source  of  eternal  inspiration  to 
Parliamentarians . 


Govind  Ballabh-  Pant 


P antji  was  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a  Himalayan  personality.  Lofty, 
serene  and  unshakeable,  he  was  capable  of  withstanding  storms  and 
blizzards  with  total  and  natural  equanimity.  At  the  same  time  he  was  the 
source  of  many  a  regenerative  river  of  reason  which  flowed  over 
disuniform  terrains.  Himalayan  in  poise,  Himalayan  in  courage,  Himalayan 
in  faith,  Pantji  was  indeed  a  towering  personality  in  India’s  history  of  this 
century.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  once  wrote  about  Pantji:  “He  is  the  son  of  our 
mountains  and  carries  something  of  their  imperturbability  about  him.’’ 

It  is  this  trait  in  him  that  perhaps  helped  him  during  the  days  of  the 
freedom  struggle  as  well  as  in  the  post-Independence  responsibilities  of 
administration.  In  commemorating  the  centenary  of  such  a  leader,  we 
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commemorate  not  merely  a  great  life  but  a  great  phase  of  modern  Indian 
history. 

Pantji’s  career  was  set  in  the  classical  mould.  From  the  debating  society 
in  Ramsay  College,  he  joined  the  Bar,  devoted  himself  to  social  work 
through  the  Kumaon  Parishad  which  he  founded  and  then  went  on  to  the 
Provincial  Legislature  and  the  Central  Legislature.  When  Congress 
accepted  office  in  1937,  Pantji  was  the  obvious  choice  for  the  Premiership 
of  the  then  United  Provinces  and,  after  Independence,  for  the  Chief 
Ministership,  which  he  held  from  1946  to  1954.  Finally,  Pantji  was  the 
Home  Minister  of  the  Union  Government  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

As  a  young  lawyer,  he  was  asked  by  Motilal  Nehru  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  Kakori  Conspiracy  case.  The  able  way  he  conducted  the 
case  won  him  the  applause  and  recognition  of  the  then  giants  at  the  Bar 
like  Motilal  Nehru,  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  and  other  legal  luminaries.  As  a 
member  of  the  Kashipur  Municipal  Board,  Pantji  brought  a  resolution  on 
compulsory  and  free  primary  education.  Considering  that  this  was  in  the 
year  1921,  one  cannot  but  admire  Pantji’s  foresight.  Pantji  showed 
extraordinary  ability  as  an  executive  when  he  was  the  President  of  the 
Nainital  District  Board.  He  brought  the  same  skill  to  bear  as  the  Premier 
of  the  then  United  Provinces,  occasioning  yet  another  encomium  from 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  “He  is  not  a  revolutionary-type  and  his  whole  bent  is 
towards  constitutional  activity.  The  chief  criticism  made  of  him  has  been 
that  he  is  too  good,  too  soft.  He  is  indeed  a  perfect  gentleman.” 

That  a  gentleman  can  also  be  an  outstanding  warrior  in  a  non-violent 
struggle  was  demonstrated  by  Pantji  through  a  chain  of  memorable  events 
where  he  practised  the  principles  of  non-cooperation  as  adumbrated  by 
Gandhiji.  Pantji  was  not  what  might  be  called  a  mechanical  follower  of  the 
Gandhian  creed.  He  understood  the  logic  of  satyagraha  as  it  was  meant  by 
Gandhiji. 

Ironical  as  it  may  sound,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  administration  of 
revolution.  Volunteers  have  to  be  deployed,  combat  strategies  drawn  up, 
contingency  plans  devised.  When  the  revolution  is  a  non-violent  one,  the 
administrative  challenge  is  even  greater:  meticulous  fine-tuning  of  the 
revolutionary  ‘pressure’  is  called  for,  since  satyagraha  is  a  delicate 
instrument.  And  when  the  leader  of  the  non-violent  revolution  is  a 
Mahatma,  the  revolution  has  to  adhere  to  the  rpost  exacting  standards  of 
individual  and  collective  discipline,  both  codified  and  uncodified.  Pantji 
underwent  this  baptism  of  fire,  to  emerge  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
tempered  steel:  strong  yet  supple.  From  the  time  that  he  had  ‘cast  his  lot’ 
Pantji  was  a  stalwart  in  the  administration  of  India’s  revolution,  a 
discipline  that  called  for  the  highest  standards  of  personal  courage  and 
yogic  stoicism. 

Describing  the  episode  of  the  visit  of  the  Simon  Commission  to 
Lucknow,  when  police  brutally  broke  up  the  demonstrators,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  writes:  “I  was  covered  with  contused  wounds,  and  marks  of  blows. 
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Many  of  our  companions  were  less  fortunate  and  were  badly  injured. 
Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  who  stood  by  me,  offered  a  much  bigger  target 
being  six  feet  odd  in  height,  and  the  injuiies,  received  then,  have  resulted 
in  a  painful  and  persistent  malady...” 

Govind  Ballabh  Pant  became  a  legend  in  courage  and  patriotism.  Later, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Central  Assembly,  he  became  Deputy  Leader 
under  the  veteran  leader  Bhulabhai  Desai.  Endowed  with  a  mellifluous 
language,  a  chaste  diction  and  pleasing  delivery  he  spoke  with  authority 
and  conviction  in  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly.  In  the  1930s  he  spoke 
against  the  repressive  laws  and  established  a  record,  having  addressed  the 
Assembly  uninterruptedly  for  nearly  five  hours.  As  a  debater,  Pantji  made 
an  indelible  mark,  whether  in  the  Legislature  of  the  U.P.  or  the  Central 
Legislative  Assembly. 

Pantji  found  himself  at  the  Centre,  marshalling  his  formidable  debating 
talents  once  again.  In  no  department  of  legislative  activity  was  Pantji’s  skill 
deadlier  than  in  the  discussion  on  the  Budget.  Pantji’s  riposte  to  Sir  James 
Grigg,  the  Finance  Member,  was  memorable.  “The  Finance  Member”, 
said  Pantji,  “refuses  to  take  note  of  what  has  happened  since  the  days  of 
Adam  Smith  as  he  would  not  perhaps  of  what  has  happened  since  Adam 
and  Eve.  He  can  only  think  of  laissez  faire.”  Mr  Grigg,  superciliously 
asked  “Yes,  what  of  that?”  Mr  Grigg  did  not  know  that  he  was  talking  to 
someone  who  knew  the  administration  of  State  Finance  inside  out.  Pantji, 
in  a  withering  reply,  turned  the  tables  on  Grigg: 

“Do  you  observe  laissez  faire  in  your  country?  Please  answer  then: 

Subsidies  in  England,  how  many  millions? 

Protective  duties  in  England,  how  many  millions? 

Subsidies  to  the  shipping  industry,  how  many  millions? 

Bounties  to  wheat  growers,  how  many  millions? 

Bounties  to  beet  growers,  how  many  millions? 

Preferential  tariffs,  against  whom? 

Quotas  and  agreements,  to  what  purpose? 

The  Board  of  Trade,  its  constitution? 

Well,  Sir,  I  wait  for  a  reply  and  I  expect  the  Hon’ble  Finance  Member 

to  enlighten  me  on  these  points  and  tell  me  how  far  these  are 

compatible  with  the  underlying  principles  of  laissez  faire  ” 

There  are  no  records  to  show  how  Mr  Grigg  recovered  from  the  blast. 

History  tells  us  that  revolutions  have  to  be  followed  up  by  a  phase  of 
consolidation.  In  1937,  Pantji  took  office  as  Premier  of  the  United 
Provinces.  From  that  jk>int  onwards,  the  administrator  of  revolution 
become  a  revolutionary  in  administration!  Pantji  sought,  within  the 
constitutional  constraints,  to  adapt  the  administration  to  become  a 
forward-looking  and  result-oriented  instrument.  Elsewhere  in  the  country 
also,  similar  attempts  were  made.  This  was  possible  because  of  two  factors 
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first,  our  national  leaders  brought  to  bear  a  positive  and  constructive 
attitude  to  administration.  Second,  their  experience  in  the  administration 
of  revolution  gave  them  the  benefit  of  a  direct  touch  with  the  masses, 
whose  sufferings  they  had  known  and  seen.  They,  therefore,  brought 

about  a  mass-oriented  administration  in  the  place  of  the  rule-ridden 
British  bureaucracy. 

The  U.P.  Tenancy  Act  of  1939  with  as  many  as  300  sections, 
provided  security  of  tenure,  fixation  of  rents  and  the  abolition  of  a 
number  of  vexatious  restrictions  on  tenants.  Similarly,  education  and 
Hafrjan  welfare  saw  the  Pant  Ministry  making  pioneering  progress. 
Rural  development,  which  had  long  been  a  matter  of  priority  with  the 
Congress,  now  became  an  article  of  State  Policy.  The  ground  was  being 
prepared,  as  it  were,  for  the  eventual  take-over. 

Pantji  became  a  bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  British 
India  and  the  sovereign  Indian  Republic.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  watching  him  in  Parliament  never  failed  to  be  amazed  by 
his  dedication  and  diligence.  The  portfolio  which  was  entrusted  to  him 
at  the  Centie,  namely,  Home,  was  daunting.  But  Pantji  seemed  to  have 
been  made  for  it!  As  Home  Minister,  he  championed  and  fostered  with 
zeal  urgent  national  causes  such  as  communal  amity,  harmony  among 
the  Girijans  and  plains  people,  and  the  unity  of  the  nation.  He  could 
simplify  a  complex  issue,  going  straight  to  the  core  of  problems  with 
deftness,  a  quality  which  came  to  play  in  full  vigour  during  the 
reorganization  of  the  States  on  a  linguistic  basis. 

Pantji,  in  fact,  can  be  said  to  have  completed  the  task  as  Home 
Minister,  which  had  been  initiated  by  the  great  Sardar  Patel,  namely, 
the  integration  of  the  States  of  the  Indian  Union.  Political  crises  in 
Kerala,  Assam  and  Punjab  loomed  large  on  the  horizon.  Language  riots 
erupted  in  parts  of  the  country  and  there  were  caste-based  feuds.  But 
Pantji’s  great  gift  of  convincing  people  about  the  reasonableness  or 
wisdom  of  a  particular  course  of  action  stood  the  Government  in  good 
stead.  As  the  veteran  journalist,  Frank  Moraes  observed:  “Patel  liked  to 
call  a  spade  something  more  than  a  spade.  Pandit  Pant  could  describe 
this  utilitarian  instrument  in  terms  which  made  his  listeners  wonder 
whether  it  might  not  also  be  an  aesthetic  object/’ 

Pantji  will  be  remembered  always  as  a  great  administrator.  He 
realised  that  the  British  bureaucracy  was  negative  and  that  Free  India 
required  a  service  that  would  be  responsive  to  the  peoples’  needs  and 
aspirations. 

At  a  time  such  as  the  present  when  the  nation  is  faced  with  a 
daunting  drought  in  certain  regions,  devastating  floods  in  the  other  and 
when  forces  challenging  the  stability  of  our  society  are  rampant,  we  can 
profit  from  a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Govind  Ballabh  Pant. 

To  act  without  over-reacting,  to  judge  without  pre-judging,  to  show 
speed  without  haste  and,  above  all,  to  tackle  the  present  without 
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compromising  the  future — that  is  the  legacy  of  wisdom  bequeathed  to  us 
by  Pandit  Govind  Ballabh  Pant. 

May  the  occasion  provided  by  the  centenary  of  his  birth  inspire  us  to 
face  the  challenges  of  our  times  with  courage,  confidence  and  wisdom. 


Sri  Krishna  Sinha 


Sri  babu,  as  Dr  Sri  Krishna  Sinha  was  widely  and  affectionately  known, 
dominated  the  public  life  of  Bihar  for  well-nigh  four  decades.  In  fact, 
during  the  year  1927,  when  he  first  entered  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
right  upto  1960  when  he  passed  away,  Bihar  and  Sri  Babu  were 
synonymous  terms:  Sri  Babu  was  Bihar  and  Bihar  was  Sri  Babu. 

Sri  Babu  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Bihar.  Bom  on  October  21, 
1887  into  a  family  with  a  strong  tradition  of  piety  and  austerity  in  the 
manner  of  those  times,  young  Sri  Krishna  imbibed  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  springs  of  our  culture.  A  reverence  for  elders,  for  custom  and  for  the 
social  mores  of  Hindu  society  was  instilled  into  the  young  man.  But  Sri 
Krishna  was  also  a  person  of  sensitivity.  He  could  not  but  notice  the  larger 
currents  of  the  time  and  be  influenced  by  them. 

The  great  Indian  renaissance  that  had  commenced  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  at  its  peak  at  the  time.  This  bright  young  son 
of  Munger,  despite  all  the  influence  of  tradition  around  him,  found  himself 
stirred  by  the  bracing  winds  of  change.  Born  only  three  years  before  him, 
in  a  very  similar  atmosphere,  Rajendra  Prasad  had  been  similarly 
influenced. 

Intelligent  young  minds  of  those  days  did  not  care  for  careers  that 
vouchsafed  personal  eminence  but  sought  fulfilment  in  national  service. 
Both  Rajen  Babu  and  Sri  Babu  chose  the  latter.  Having  done  his  B.A., 
M.A.,  and  then  gone  on  to  do  his  Law,  Sri  Babu  was  assured  of  a  brilliant 
career  at  the  Patna  Bar.  He  could  easily  have  become  a  leader  of  the  Bar 
and  could  have  risen,  quite  effortlessly,  to  the  Bench. 

But  strange  are  the  ways  of  destiny.  A  year  after  he  commenced  his 
practice,  Sri  Babu  heard  Gandhiji  speak  at  Varanasi  and  came  instantly 
under  the  Mahatma’s  spell. 

Gandhiji  had  a  magical  power  over  men.  Whoever  came  into  contact 
with  him  became  a  convert  to  his  ideas.  Whether  it  was  Rajaji  in  the  South 
or  Rajendra  Prasad  in  the  North,  everyone  became  Gandhiji’s  follower  and 
carried  on  his  message  with  a  rare  devotion.  And  Gandhiji  had  the 
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capacity  to  spot  the  rough  stones,  polish  them  and  adorn  Indian 
nationalism  with  them.  Jawaharlal  was,  as  his  very  name  suggested,  one 
such  diamond.  No  wonder  that  Gandhiji  transformed  the  life  of  Sri 
Krishna  Babu.  He  met  Gandhiji  face  to  face  in  Patna  in  1920  at  the 
residence  of  Shah  Zubair,  the  great  nationalist,  and  immediately  the  die 
was  cast.  Sri  Babu  cut  himself  away  from  the  Bar  to  participate  actively  in 
the  non-cooperation  movement. 

His  power  of  organization,  his  deep  understanding  of  the  psychology  of 
his  people,  his  commitment  to  the  party  organization  as  also  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  brought  him,  even  at  so  young  an  age,  a  singularly  high 
reputation.  Sri  Babu  concentrated  on  organizing  the  peasants  who 
constituted  a  vast  majority  in  the  country.  He  also  concentrated  on 
organizing  the  youth  of  Bihar  in  the  Congress  Volunteer  Corps  ^as  he 
realised  their  value  and  importance  to  any  revolutionary  movement. 
Moving  with  zest,  Sri  Babu  soon  became  a  rallying  point.  The  inevitable 
followed.  He  was  arrested,  at  age  of  35  at  Shah  Zubair’s  residence, 
following  the  outlawing  of  the  Volunteer  Corps.  Arrests  and 
imprisonments  were  a  form  of  political  baptism.  He  instantly  earned  the 
title  of  Bihar  Kesari. 

There  was  no  looking  back.  Elected  to  the  Bihar  Legislative  Council  at 
the  age  of  40,  he  became  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Sri  Babu  personified  the  versatility  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  An 
effective  speaker  and  legislator,  Sri  Babu  showed  himself  to  be  second  to 
none.  Nevertheless  when  the  call  for  Satyagraha  came,  Sri  Babu  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  Salt  Satyagraha  of  1930.  We  are  told  that  no  sooner  was 
the  call  for  the  campaign  given  than  Sri  Babu  marched  on  foot  to  the 
chosen  spot.  He  had  been  keeping  indifferent  health  at  that  time  and 
Rajen  Babu  was  not  in  favour  of  Sri  Babu’s  undertaking  the  strain.  But 
unmindful  of  this,  Sri  Babu  trudged  the  long  distance,  even  though  the 
soles  of  his  feet  became  badly  blistered  in  the  process.  As  soon  as  the  salt 
water  started  sizzling  on  the  pan  that  he  was  holding,  soldiers  swooped 
down  on  Sri  Babu.  But  even  as  he  fell  and  was  being  dragged  away,  Sri 
Babu  clung  to  the  burning  vessel.  Nothing  would  separate  him  from  the 
satyagrahic  deed.  It  was  only  later  that  Sri  Babu  realised  how,  in  the 
process,  he  had  suffered  severe  burn  injuries  in  the  hands  and  on  the 
chest. 

This  episode  serves  to  prove  that  patriotism  meant  suffering  and  sacrifice 
in  those  days.  Here  was  an  intellectual,  first  class  lawyer,  a  lover  of  books, 
who  showed  how,  when  the  nation  calls  you  to  duty,  no  sacrifice  and  no 
Hardship,  not  even  that  of  the  most  arduous  physical  nature,  is  too  great. 
Sri  Babu  underwent  incarcerations  repeatedly  thereafter,  emerging  after 
each  spell  in  jail,  that  much  higher  in  stature.  He  spent  a  total  of  eight 
years  in  British  jails. 

In  the  year  1934,  when  the  great  Bihar  earthquake  took  place,  Sri  Babu 
witnessed  his  hometown  of  Munger  becoming  one  heap  of  rubble.  Here 
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was  Nature’s  challenge,  in  addition  to  that  posed  by  the  foreign  yoke.  Sri 
Babu  and  the  other  great  leader  Anugrah  Babu,  threw  themselves  into 
relief  work,  touring  village  after  village  to  offer  succour.  Sri  Babu’s 
organizational  talents,  his  understanding  of  the  thoughts  and  priorities  of 
the  people,  and  above  all,  his  sense  of  involvement  endeared  him  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party.  It  also  won  him  the  trust  of  the  national 
leadership.  Not  surprisingly,  after  the  elections  in  1935,  Sri  Babu  became 

the  natural  and  unanimous  choice  for  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
Legislature  Party  in  Bihar.  Rajen  Babu,  who  had  convened  a  meeting  of 
the  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  for  the  purpose,  records  in  his 
Autobiography  “a  sense  of  satisfaction  for  having  done  the  right  thing”.  Sri* 
Babu  became  at  the  age  of  fifty,  Premier  of  Bihar. 

The  Ministry  under  Sri  Babu  took  up  many  laudable  activities.  Bihar’s 
land  tenure  system  came  up  for  a  rational  improvement.  The  peasants  had 
long  suffered  neglect.  The  Bihar  Tenancy  Act,  which  provided  some  relief 
to  the  tenants,  was  passed  at  this  time.  More  would  have  been  achieved 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Sri  Babu  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Governor  on  account  of  differences  over  the  issue  of  the  release  of 
political  prisoners.  The  resignation,  which  was  politically  inevitable  was 
hailed  nationally  and  was  officially  endorsed  at  the  Haripura  Session  of  the 
Congress  the  following  year,  over  which  Netaji  Subhas  Bose  presided.  Sri 
Babu  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  organizational  affairs. 

A  special  bond  came  to  tie  Bihar  and  Sri  Babu  together,  a  bond  of 
mutual  trust  and  respect.  The  people  of  Bihar  reposed  their  fullest 
confidence  in  Sri  Babu  and  never  regretted  their  decision.  Sri  Babu, 
similarly,  regarded  service  to  the  people  of  his  State  as  a  valued 
responsibility.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  constant  guidance, 
support  and  encouragement  from  Rajen  Babu.  But  while  Rajen  Babu 
moved  on  to  the  national  arena,  Sri  Babu  stayed  amidst  the  people  to 
whom  he  always  belonged.  While  Rajen  Babu  was  a  point  of  reference  and 
a  lodestar  for  the  Biharis,  Sri  Babu  was  their  friend  and  guide  at  their 
doorstep. 

Sri  Babu  bore  the  entire  load  of  looking  after  Bihar  and  thus  enabled 
Rajen  Babu  to  work  at  the  national  level. 

India’s  freedom  movement  is  aptly  described  as  a  revolution.  For  the 
execution  of  its  revolutionary  programmes,  the  Indian  National  Congress 
required  warriors,  of  course.  But  it  also  required  organisers;  persons  who 
could  back  the  movement’s  ebb  and  flow  with  organisational  support.  The 
party’s  resource-base  in  terms  of  men,  programmes  and  finances  was 
limited.  These  had,  therefore,  to  be  deployed  against  the  British  with 
imagination,  so  as  to  achieve  the  maximum  effect.  Sri  Babu,  like  Kamaraj 
and  Atulya  Babu,  was  a  stalwart  among  the  party’s  organisers.  Endowed 
with  a  shrewd  political  sense,  a  pragmatic  mind,  a  knack  for  keeping  the 
institutional  entity  secure  against  difficult  odds  and  through  time  of  crisis, 
Sri  Babu  made  a  powerful  contribution.  His  rugged  common  sense  and  feel 
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for  public  opinion  made  his  counsel  invaluable,  while  his  ability  to  inspire 
confidence  among  party  workers  made  him  an  asset  to  the  organisation. 
If  the  Congress  were  to  be  likened  to  a  vessel  on  sea,  one  can  easily 
identify  those  personalities  in  its  history,  who  played  the  role  of 
helmsmen,  those  who  steered  it  across  troubled  waters,  and  those  who 
gave  it  anchorage.  Sri  Babu  was  one  of  those  who  provided  the  ship  its 
steadying  ballast. 

What  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  was  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  what  Kamaraj 
was  to  Satyamurti,  what  Atulya  Ghose  was  to  B.C.  Roy,  Sri  Babu  was  to 
Dr  Rajendra  Prasad.  Sri  Babu  was  called  upon,  after  Independence,  to 
form  the  first  Bihar  Ministry  and  he  remained  Chief  Minister  without 
break,  until  his  demise  in  1960. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  Independence,  we  were  engaged  in  a  great 
experiment  of  running  a  federal  administration  with  a  strong  Centre,  co¬ 
ordination  as  well  as  co-operation  between  States  and  Centre  were 
essential  for  the  success  of  this  new  Constitution.  Anything  done  during 
the  early  years  would  become  a  precedent  binding  succeeding  generations 
and,  therefore,  utmost  caution  was  needed  in  working  out  a  smooth 
Centre-State  relationship.  It  was  at  such  a  crucial  juncture  in  our  national 
history  that  we  had  stalwarts  as  Chief  Ministers.  These  patriots  laid  a 
strong  foundation  for  a  smooth  Centre-State  relations  based  on  mutual 
trust  and  confidence.  These  leaders  made  full  use  of  the  National 
Development  Council  to  iron  out  differences  and  arrive  at  mutually 
acceptable  solutions.  It  would  not  be  enough  for  us  to  merely 
commemorate  those  patriots.  We  must  try.  to  give  to  the  contemporary 
generations  something  of  the  spirit  of  those  times  when  patriotism  was 
second  nature  with  us.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  task  of  the 
celebrations  to  bring  to  life  this  great  chapter  of  India’s  history  and  to 
inculcate  that  spirit  of  dedication  that  underlay  their  activities.  Our  youth 
should  be  helped  to  re-live  that  time  and  be  inspired  by  it.  It  is  after  all 
for  them  that  the  struggle  was  waged,  for  their  future  in  freedom.  We 
must  help  make  the  freedom  movement  and  the  life  of  our  stalwarts  a 
part  of  their  living  consciousness.  The  past  must  also,  lead  to  something 
ahead. 

The  twin  tasks  before  the  Indian  Revolution  were  freedom  from  the 
foreign  yoke  and  freedom  from  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  While  the 
first  task  has  been  achieved,  the  second  remains  still  a  formidable  task. 
That  national  effort  still  needed  to  fulfil  our  aims,  is  unfortunately  not 
realised  by  the  younger  generation.  The  youth  of  the  country  are  as 
patriotic  and  selfless  as  those  of  the -generation  which  fought  for  freedom. 
They  have  to  be  channelled  into  appropriate  courses  as  Gandhiji  did  and 
their  dormant  energy  utilised  for  national  development.  Service  and 
sacrifice  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any  single  generation  and  only  the 
nature  and  direction  of  service  changes  with  the  times.  Lives  like  those  of 
Sri  Babu  will,  I  am  sure,  inspire  not  only  Bihar  but  entire  India. 
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May  the  example  of  patriots  like  Dr  Sri  Krishna  Sinha  inspire  and 
enlighten  us.  And  may  we  tread  the  path  of  solidarity  for  the  nation’s 
greatness. 


K.M.  Munshi 


In  the  galaxy  of  eminent  men  of  India,  Kanaiyalal  Maneklal  Munshi  is 
a  shining  star  that  still  beckons  humanity  to  the  path  of  duty  and  dharma. 
The  National  Committee  has  done  well  to  integrate  the  centenary 
celebrations  of  the  patriot-statesman-philosopher  Munshi  with  the  golden 
jubilee  of  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  which  he  created  and  nurtured  and 
made  it  blossom  into  one  of  the  finest  institutions  for  the  spread  of  Indian 
culture. 

It  is  customary  to  preface  one’s  speech  with  the  phrases  such  as  pleasure 
and  privilege.  Bet  my  chief  emotion,  at  this  moment,  is  not  just  of 
pleasure  or  privilege— -both  of  ^yhich  are  there  no  doubt — but  of  a  sense  of 
prayerful  gratitude,  gratitude  for  the  honour  of  having  had  a  person  like 

Munshij i  as  our  contemporary. 

This  distinguished  gathering,  at  which  the  elite  of  Bombay  city  is 
present,  intimately  knows  the  life-career  of  Dr  K.M.  Munshi.  And  so,  it 
would  be  redundant  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  his  remarkable  Jife. 
But  I  would  nonetheless,  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  to  some  of 
those  features  which  I  think  have  a  great  and  vital  bearing  on  us  today — as 
individuals  and  as  Indians. 

Spruce  in  his  turn  out,  gifted  with  intense  and  penetrating  eyes,  Munshiji 
impressed  one  as  a  person  who  had  a  strong  hold  on  his  inner  as  well  as 
outer  life.  He  struck  one  as  a  man  with  great  inner  strength  which 
prompted  and  sustained  his  external  actions. 

Munshiji  was  imbued,  from  the  very  start,  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
expanse  and  sweep  of  India — both  literally  and  figuratively.  He  was 
similarly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  its  inherent  greatness.  His  mother, 
through  songs  and  stories,  had  acquainted  him  at  a  very  young  age  with 
the  great  sages  and  seers  of  India’s  past — Vasishta,  Viswamitra,  Vyasa. 

The  heritage  that  thesp  master-spirits  represented  was  ingrained  in  the 
young  Munshi  deeply.  And  then,  as  a  student  in  the  Baroda  College,  this 
incipient  perception  received  an  adult  dimension.  I  refer  to  the  influence  of 
Aurobindo  Ghose  who  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  Baroda  State  as  a 
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teacher.  Munshiji  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  Sri  Aurobindo  as  his  direct 
teacher.  Munshiji  found  in  his  teacher  intellectual,  cultural  and  spiritual 
guidance.  Aurobindo’s  sense  of  India  as  “the  Motherland  of  the  Spirit” 
impressed  young  Munshi  irreversibly.  And  so,  as  he  moved  from  rung  to 
rung  professionally  and  politically,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  the 
cultural,  intellectual 'and  spiritual  heritage  of  India. 

We  must  remember  that  those  were  times  when  the  nation  had  been  led 
to  hold  its  own  heritage  in  contempt.  What  was  indigenous,  we  had  been 
taught  to  believe  was  inferior  while  what  was  Western  was  superior.  The 
Renaissance  challenged  that.  And  Munshiji  was  one  of  the  finest  flowers  of 
this  Renaissance. 

Like  most  others  of  his  generation  and  class,  Munshiji  took  to  the  study 
of  law  and  rose  to  the  pinnacle  in  his  profession  even  in  the  era  of  legal 
giants  like  Setalvad,  M.C.  Chagla  and  Bhulabhai  Desai.  He  impressed  the 
Bar  and  the  Bench  alike  with  his  persuasive  style  in  which  reason  and  logic 
were  employed  with  telling  effect. 

Munshiji’s  entire  career,  in  fact,  consisted  of  tracing  a  common  thread 
on  which  the  individual  beads  of  his  achievement  could  be  strung.  And 
that  thread  was  his  awareness  of  the  greatness  of  India’s  cultural  heritage. 

‘India,  that  is  Bharat’,  is  a  phrase  that  all  of  us  are  familiar  with.  But,  in 
the  case  of  Munshiji,  the  phrase  betokened  much  more  than  the  opening 
words  of  our  Constitution.  ‘Bharat’  was  for  him  not  just  a  nation  but  a 
civilization;  not  an  accident  of  history  but  a  design  of  destiny.  For  him  the 
vitality  of  Indian  culture  and  its  self-renewing  greatness  constituted  a  living 
principle. 

It  was  but  natural  that  law  led  to  politics  and  politics  to  the  service  of 
our  heritage.  This  faith  of  Munshiji  could  be  discerned  even  as  a  lawyer. 
He  made  a  conscious  and  detailed  study  of  ancient  religious  texts, 
Mitakshara  and  Dharmashastras.  Munshiji  was  in  his  elements  in  the  field 
of  Hindu  Law.  As  with  many  a  legal  luminary  of  the  time,  the  call  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  for  sacrifice  led  to  Munshiji  bidding  goodbye  to  his 
lucrative  practice.  The  Bench  no  less  than  the  Bar  was  unhappy  at  the 
turn.  Sir  Chimanlal  Setalvad  strongly  advised  him  not  to  enter  politics,  but 
Munshi  plunged  headlong  into  the  Gandhian  movement.  The^  Chief  Justice 
of  Bombay  said  to  a  lawyer:  “Look,  what  Munshi  has  gone  and  done!  I 
was  just  thinking  of  recommending  him  for  a  High  Court  Judgeship.” 

Earlier,  Munshiji  had  been  elected  to  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  as 
an  Independent,  a  development  that  brought  him  info  the  heart  of  politics. 

His  training  and  temperament  inclined  him  to  constitutionalism,  that  is,  to 
lead  Opposition  from  within  the  Council  but  fate  had  other  plans. 

The  Bardoli  Satyagraha  drew  Munshiji  into  its  vortex.  He  felt  impelled 
to  give  up  his  style  of  living  in  Bombay  and  visit  the  peasants  in  revolt.  He 
witnessed  in  Bardoli  the  self-respecting  dignity  of  the  peasants  who,  under 
Gandhiji’s  and  Vallabhbhai  Patel’s  leadership,  were  prepared  to  risk  their 
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all  in  the  fight  against  injustice.  Deeply  stirred,  he  placed  his  time  and  his 
legal  talents  at  the  disposal  of  the  Satyagraha,  marking  him  out  as  an 
invaluable  recruit  for  both  Gandhiji  and  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel.  Writing 
to  Gandhiji  in  April  1930,  Munshiji  said:  “When  the  whole  of  Gujarat  and 
with  it  India  has  started  on  a  glorious  march  to  martyrdom,  I,  who  dreamt 
of  their  greatness  through  my  literary  efforts,  cannot  stand  by  and  look 

_  _  >5 

on. 

The  die  had  been  cast.  With  Gandhiji  as  Guru  and  General,  Sardar 
Patel  as  Counsellor  and  Captain,  Munshiji  became  a  soldier  in  the  non¬ 
violent  army  of  freedom  fighters. 

If  Sri  Aurobindo  had  initiated  Munshiji  into  jnanayoga,  Gandhiji 
initiated  Munshiji  into  karmayoga.  Munshiji  became  thereby  an  example  of 
wisdom  through  action,  and  action  through  wisdom.  Sir  C.P.  Ramaswami 
Aiyar  rightly  described  him  once  as  “a  philosopher  in  action”. 

He  was  invited  in  1937  to  join  the  first  popular  Ministry  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  under  B.G.  Kher.  His  own  preference  was  for  the  Departments 
of  Law  or  Education,  but  it  fell  to  Munshiji’s  lot  to  take  up  the  onerous 
Department  of  Home.  A  student  of  the  Gita  does  not  flinch  from  duty. 

Munshiji’s  stewardship  of  the  Home  Ministry  was  memorable.  We  must 
remember  that  those  were  times  when  the  British  were  only  too  keen  to 
prove  that  Indians  were  incapable  of  rising  to  the  occasion,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  handling  the  growing  communal  problem.  Munshiji  made  it 
clear  that  he  and  his  Ministry  would  be  totally  impartial  instruments  and 
would  admit  of  no  disorder.  As  Prof.  V.B.  Kulkarni,  his  official 
biographer,  records: 

“Munshi’s  great  gifts  as  an  able  and  resourceful  administrator  were 
brought  into  full  play  when  quelling  communal  violence  in  the 
Bombay  province.  The.  Bombay  city  had  long  been  the  cockpit  of 
communal  feuds.  The  manner  in  which  he  handled  the  two  serious 
Hindu-Muslim  riots  that  occurred  during  his  Home  Ministership 
thoroughly  exposed  the  hollowness  of  the  propaganda  that  Indians 
were  congenitally  incapable  of  dealing  with  such  situations.” 

W.W.  Russel,  a  member  of  European  group  in  the  provincial  legislature, 
said  that  many  Englishmen,  who  had  stayed  in  the  province  for  a  longer 
period  than  he,  were  of  the  opinion  that:  “Bombay  has  never  been  served 
by  such  a  strong  and  capable  Home  Minister  as  Mr  Munshi  proved 
himself  to  be  from  1937  to  1939...  Furthermore,  he  understands  the  vital 
necessity  of  preserving  law  and  order  during  these  anxious  days  of 
transition  from  foreign  Government  to  national  Independence.” 

I  need  hardly  stress  the  relevance  this  example  of  clear-headed 
impartiality,  decisiveness  and  prudence  has  to  our  nation  today. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Munshiji’s  political  insight  and  legal  acumen  should 
be  harnessed  for  framing  free  India’s  Constitution  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  He  became  one  of  the  Assembly’s  most  active  members. 
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The  framing  of  the  new  nation’s  supreme  statute  called  for  the  gift  of 
idealism  as  well  as  realism.  Munshiji  was  possessed  of  both.  Small  wonder 
that  as  a  Member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  became  a  member  of  as 
many  as  eleven  Committees — the  largest  tally  for  any  single  Member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  Drafting  Committee  headed  by  Dr  B.R. 
Ambedkar  was  one  of  the  important  Committees  of  which  Munshiji  was  a 
member  and  he  made  invaluable  contributions  to  its  deliberations.  I  cannot 
but  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  guaranteeing  to  every  person 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  was  the  result  of  a  draft  written  jointly  by 
Munshiji  and  Dr  Ambedkar.  Munshiji’s  sense  of  equality  did  not  confine 
itself  to  mere  legal  protection.  He  was  a  great  champion  of  women’s  rights 
to  social,  economic  and  legal  equality.  Aided  by  his  talented  wife  Lilavati 
Munshi,  he  carried  on  a  crusade  for  raising  the  status  and  dignity  of 
women.  The  struggle  for  freedom  directed  itself  not  merely  to  shedding  the 
foreign  yoke  but  also  towards  emancipation  of  Harijans,  women, 
labour — agricultural  and  industrial.  Everyone  of  the  oppressed  section  of 
the  community  found  a  glimmer  of  hope  and  joined  the  movement 
enthusiastically.  And  the  women  of  India  played  a  notable  part  in  the 
national  movement  for  freedom. 

In  the  Constituent  Assembly  Munshiji  had  suggested  the  inclusion  of  the 
following: 

“Women  citizens  are  the  equal  of  men  citizens  in  all  spheres  of 
political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  life  and 
are  entitled  to  the  same  civil  rights  and  are  subject  to  the  same  civil 
duties...” 

The  main  thrust  of  Munshiji’s  work  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  was, 
however,  towards  the  making  of  a  strong  Centre.  A  student  of  the'  history 
of  the  subcontinent  that  he  was,  Munshiji  knew  that  a  weak  Centre  had 
always  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Munshiji  saw  the  history  of  India  not  as  a  record  of  dynasties  or  battles 
but  rather  as  a  record  of  the  progress  of  our  people  in  time.  He  saw  that 
periods  of  strength,  confidence  and  self-reliance  alternated  with  periods  of 
decline,  weakness,  subjugation  and  drift.  He  regarded  1947  as  an 
opportunity  for  India  to  begin  an  ascent  once  again.  He  believed  that  we 
had  it  in  us  to  climb  up  into  a  new  millennium.  He  wrote: 

“The  Egypt  of  the  Pharoahs,  the  Greece  of  Pericles,  the  Iran  of 
Darius  and  the  Rome  of  the  Caesar  are  all  dead;  their  life  and 
culture  are  mere  materials  for  scholarly  research.  But  India  has  stood 
the  shocks  of  time.  Manu,  Buddha,  Panini,  Bhasa  and  Kautilya  are 
still  living  influences  operating  on  life;  Sri  Krishna’s  exhortation  to 
Arjuna  still  inspires  the  thought,  hope  and  conduct  of  millions.” 

Munshiji’s  palpable  devotion  to  the  concept  of  a  strong  and  unified 
motherland  must  definitely  have  weighed  with  the  Government  when  it 
appointed  him  as  Agent-General  of  the  Government  of  India  in 
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Hyderabad.  The  Nizam’s  province  was  trying  hard  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
history  and  become  a  Third  Dominion.  That  step  would  have  been  not 
merely  retrograde  but  disastrous.  Fortunately  for  us,  our  leadership  did  not 
allow  personal  ambitions  to  trifle  with  destiny  in  Hyderabad.  If  Sardar 
Patel  was  the  architect  of  Hyderabad’s  accession  to  India,  Munshiji  was 
surely  the  engineer  in  the  field.  Acknowledging  Munshiji’s  role,  the  Sardar 
wrote:  “On  behalf  of  the  Government,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  deeply 
conscious  of  the  high  sense  of  public  duty  that  induced  you  to  accept  this 
office  and  the  very  able  manner  in  which  you  discharged  the  duties 
entrusted  to  you  which  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  final 
result.” 

Back  in  Delhi,  Munshiji  was  soon  called  upon  to  fill  the  seat  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers  vacated  by  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  on  his  election  to  the 
office  of  President.  Munshiji’s  services  as  Union  Minister  for  Food  and 
Agriculture  between  1950  and  1952  saw  him  in  yet  another  nation-building 
role.  Munshiji  showed  that  a  man  with  pride  in  the  past  could  also  have  a 
faith  in  the  future  through  the  instruments  of  science  and  technology.  It 
was  Munshiji  who  laid  the  foundations  of  a  self-reliant  agricultural 
economy,  through  an  interlocking  of  agricultural  research  and  extension. 
My  friend  Sri  C.  Subramaniam,  who  later  heralded  the  Green  Revolution, 
will  vouch  for  this.  Today  when  we  are  all  so  conscious  of  the  environment 
and  of  ecological  factors,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  as  much  as  thirty-five 
years  ago,  as  Union  Agriculture  Minister,  Munshiji  said  in  a  letter  to 
Prime  Minister  Nehru: 

“I  find  that  trees  are  being  cut  down  thoughtlessly  by  the  villagers 
and  the  process  practically  connived  at  by  the  authorities.  (I  wish) 
ecological  studies  and  the  relation  of  our  national  existence  to  our 
land,  water,  rivers  and  forests,  is  more  closely  studied.” 

The  original  impulse  for  preserving  ecology  came  with  Munshiji’s 
Vanamahotsava  scheme. 

The  Governorship  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  which  Munshiji  held  from  1952  to 
1957  saw  him  establish  the  healthiest  of  conventions.  Munshiji’s 
relationship  with  the  Council  of  Ministers  headed  by  Pantji  and  later  by 
Sampurnanandji  was,  by  any  standards,  exemplary.  Respect  was 
reciprocated  by  trust.  The  Ministers  valued  his  erudition  and  turned  to 
him,  as  to  an  elder,  for  advice.  He,  in  turn,  strove  to  discharge  his  due 
constitutional  role  with  maturity  combined  with  a  becoming  modesty. 

Where  others,  out  of  office,  are  known  to  flounder  like  flightless  birds, 
Munshiji  flew  out  of  public  office  for  the  last  time  in  1957.  The  ‘release’ 
from  government  gave  him  more  time  than  ever  for  public  service. 

With  the  solidarity  and  support  of  Smt  Lilavati  Munshi,  he  toured 
extensively,  wrote  and  lectured.  His  canvas  was  wide;  the  paints  on  his 
palette  many.  Culture,  literature,  the  arts,  legal  issues  and  of  course 
politics  continued  to  interest  him.  Whether  in  Gujarati  or  in  Hindi  or 
English,  he  expresed  himself  prodigiously.  Even  those  who  did  not  always 
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agree  with  him  admired  him.  His  integrity,  his  patriotism,  his  scholarship 
and  his  vision  of  India  were  what  mattered.  The  foremost  vehicle  of 
Munshiji’s  expression  was  the  column  ‘Kulapati’s  Letter’  in  the  Bhavan’s 
Journal ..  Like  Rajaji’s  ‘Dear  Reader’  column  in  Swarajya,  ‘Kulapati’s 
Letter’  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  with  a  vitality  that  was  almost 
exuberant. 

As  M.C.  Chagla  had  observed,  a  silver  thread  of  continuity  ran  through 
all  his  scintillating  comments.  And  that  thread  was  a  passion  for  India’s 
greatness,  be  it  in  the  past,  present  or  future.  Munshiji  built  the  Bharatiya 
Vidya  Bhavan  with  the  devotion  of  one  engrossed  in  raising  a  temple.  The 
Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  is  a  Somnath  of  Learning.  For  fifty  years,  people 
have  sought  it  out  from  far  and  near  in  what  has  verily  been  a  pilgrim’s 
*  progress. 

Of  this  Somnath,  Kulapati  Munshi  was  the  sthapati  (sculptor-architect) 
no  less  than  the  kulapati.  He  conceived  of  the  Bhavan,  raised  it  brick  by 
brick,  combining  as  he  did  so,  both  breadth  of  vision  and  a  grasp  of  detail. 
Naturally,  both  the  design  and  its  execution  turned  out  to  be  masterly. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  remember  that  Kulapati  Munshi }  founded  the 
Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  a  full  decade  before  Independence.  He  foresaw 
that  Independent  India  would  need  the  binding  force  of  a  pan-Indian 
movement,  a  pan-Indian  spirit  and  a  pan-Indian  ethos  which  would  present 
to  contemporary  Indians,  a  glimpse  of  the  composite  magnificence  of 
ancient  twines.  Kulapati  Munshi  knew  that  a  Government  and  a 
Constitution  are  one  thing,  the  people’s  own  inner  vision  is  another.  And 
so  the  Bhavan  was  launched  to  supplement  the  political  unity  of  India  with 
the  cultural  and  spiritual  unity  of  India. 

Kulapati  Munshi  was  fifty  when  the  Bhavan  came  into  being.  The 
Bhavan  is  fifty  now,  as  we  celebrate  Kulapati  Munshi’s  centenary.  Kulapati 
Munshi,  at  fifty  was  at  his  peak  when  he  founded  the  Bhavan.  The  Bhavan 
at  fifty,  is  at  its  peak  today. 

The  Bhavan  through  its  Book  University  project  served  as  an  Open 
University  long  before  that  concept  entered  the  modem  educational 
lexicon;  it  served  as  a  National  Integration  Council  long  before  the  all- 
India  body  of  that  name  came  into  being;  and  served  as  a  window  into 
India  for  other  countries  long  before  the  Indian  Council  foi*  Cultural 
Relations  took  up  its  important  work. 


S.  Radhakrishnan 


Sarvepalli  radhakrishnan  was  a  statesman  among  philosphers  and  a 
philospher  among  statesmen.  The  vision  and  the  sweep  of  his  mind 
transcended  all  territorial  boundaries.  The  Vedic  tenet  Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam  stood  personified  in  the  statuesque  and  elegant  figure  of 
Dr  Radhakrishnan. 


From  humble  beginnings,  he  rose  to  the  highest  position  in  the  land, 
fulfilling  himself  and,  incidentally,  gathering  laurels  all  along  the  path.  As 
a  professor  in  the  Presidency  College  at  Madras,  and  as  Vice-Chancellor  in 
Waltair  and  Benares  his  performance  was  brilliant  and  attracted  national 
attention.  He  soon  won  international  recognition  and  received  the  honour 
of  being  Spalding  Professor  of  Eastern  Religion  and  Ethics  at  Oxford.  He 
carried  the  message  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  to  all  corners  of  the  world  and 
made  it  realise  the  true  meaning  of  life.  Not  surprisingly,  when  years  Jafer, 
he  visited  other  nations  as  President,  such  as  the  USSR,  UK  and  USA,  he 
was  received  as  a  sage  and  a  statesman,  a  modern  day  equivalent  of  Plato’s 
ideal  Philosopher-King  or  as  a  Rajarishi  and  not  as  a  mere 
Rashtrapati. 


Dr  Radhakrishnan  had  been  chosen  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  India’s 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  position  he  held  till  he  became  the 
Vice-President  of  India.  The  cordiality  which  has  flowered  so  bountifully 
between  the  two  countries  subsequently  is,  in  no  small  measure,  due  to  the 
personality  of  Dr  Radhakrishnan,  as  well  as  his  diplomatic  skill. 


During  the  ten  years  that  Dr  Radhakrishnan  was  Vice-President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Rajya  Sabha,  he  endeared  himself  to  all  sides  of  the 
House  by  his  urbane  manners,  unfailing  courtesy  and  inimitable 
objectivity.  The  older  generation  of  legislators  who  had  seen  Dr 
Radhakrishnan  in  action  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  recall  with  nostalgia  his 
superb  handling  of  the  House. 


Dr  Radhakrishnan  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  office  of  the  President 
with  his  affability,  his  gentle  disposition,  kindness  and  affection,  no  less 
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than  by  his  wisdom.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  used  to  consult  and  discuss  with 
Dr  Radhakrishnan  all  the  problems  of  the  country  and  greatly  valued  the 
latter’s  wise  counsel. 


Words,  whether  in  speech  or  writing  came  effortlessly  to 
Dr  Radhakrishnan.  Books  containing  his  lectures  and  writings  on  Indian 
philosophy  were  not  only  erudite  and  scholarly  but  provided  rational 
explanations  acceptable  to  the  modern  mind.  He  was  a  voracious  reader 
and  had  a  prodigious  memory.  His  speeches  were  invariably  punctuated 
with  quotations  from  the  Vedas ,  the  Upanishads  and,  of  course,  the 
Gita — all  emerging  from  his  memory  without  the  aid  of  a  scrap  of  paper. 
As  a  speaker,  he  had  few  parallels  in  India  or  elsewhere.  His  facility  of 
expression  helped  him  expound  the  deepest  thoughts  in  a  language 
intelligible  to  even  a  layman. 


Such  was  the  greatness  of  Dr  Radhakrishnan  that  he  was  knighted  by 
the  British  during  colonial  days  and  awarded  the  Bharat  Ratna  by  free 
India.  So  great  was  his  erudition  that  no  authority  could  ignore  it. 


Radhakrishnan  realised  very  early  in  his  youth  that  “the  different 
religions  are  not  rival  or  competing  forces  but  fellow  labourers  in  the  same 
great  task.  God  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness  among  any  people.” 


Radhakrishnan  perceived  this  truth  not  as  a  realization  outside  his  Hindu 
experience  but,  in  fact,  as  something  that  grew  out  of  his  Vedic  insights. 
This  breadth  of  vision  made  Radhakrishnan  take  up  the  study  of.  Christian 
scriptures,  Western  philosophy  and  of  the  sacred  books  of  other  faiths.  It 
also  made  him  take  up  for  critical  evaluation  the  precepts  and  practice  of 
the  faith  into  which  he  himself  had  been  born.  He  wrote  then  with  a 
resoluteness  that  was  astonishing  for  the  times: 


“To  the  truly  religious,  all  life  is  a  sacrament.  Modern  attempts  to 
improve  the  general  condition  of  the  community,  to  transform  society 
so  that  hope  and  happiness  might  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
needy  and  the  downtrodden  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Hindu 
religion  but  are  demanded  by  it.” 


Had  not  Sankara  said  as  much  millennia  ago  and  Ramanuja  more 
recently?  And,  in  contemporary  times,  did  not  Gandhiji  seek  to  remove 
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the  dirt  of  ages  from  the  pure  springs  of  Hinduism?  Dr  Radhakrishnan 
touched  the  core  of  our  spiritual  inheritance.  He  thus  emphasized  our 
dharmic  values  which  forswear  all  that  is  limited  and  limiting  and  which 
uphold  all  that  is  elevating — intellectually,  morally  and  spiritually. 


His  monumental  work  The  Hindu  View  of  Life  captivated  readers,  not 
just  because  of  its  amazing  verbal  felicity,  but  because  of  its  depth  and 
vision.  Radhakrishnan  believed  that  weaknesses  in  the  Hindu  faith  had 
lowered  our  society  and  impeded  social  advance.  He  believed  that  these 
were  due  to  a  confusion  between  tradition  and  truth. 


Radhakrishnan  believed  fervently  that  righteousness  or  dharma  should 
be  the  basis  of  action  of  Man,  whether  in  his  individual  or  collective  life. 


Dharmic  potential  exists  in  everyone.  Radhakrishnan  spoke  of  dharma 
which  corresponds  to  but  transcends  the  English  word  righteousness.  It  is  a 
combination  of  several  ideas,  such  as  justice,  duty,  fairness,  charity, 
religion  and  piety  and  so  on.  It  was  Dr  Radhakrishnan’s  privilege  to  give 
to  the  word  dharma  currency  in  the  world’s  philosophical  lexicon. 


The  vital  linkage  between  belief  and  action,  between  precept  and 
practice,  between  philosophy  and  life  made  Radhakrishnan  dedicate  his 
celebrated  commentaries  on  the  Bhagavad  Gita  to  Mahatma  Gandhi.  “I 
am  your  Arjuna”,  Gandhiji  once  said  to  him,  “You  are  my  Krishna”. 


In  1946,  the  Indian  National  Congress  decided  to  induct  some  eminent 
persons  in  literature,  art,  law  and  social  services,  not  directly  involved  in 
political  work,  into  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  India.  Radhakrishnan’s 
name  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  itself.  The  decision  was  more  than 
justified.  Radhakrishnan  spoke  rarely,  but  tellingly  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable  of  his  observations  was  made  on 
January  20,  1947,  while  supporting  the  Objectives  Resolution  that 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  moved  earlier. 


Speaking  about  the  moral  imperatives  of  Government  and  society, 
Radhakrishnan  said:  “Much  has  been  said  about  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  We  have  held  that  the  ultimate  sovereignty  rests  with  the  moral 
law,  with  the  conscience  of  humanity.  People  as  well  as  kings  are 
subordinate  to  that.  Dharma,  righteousness,  is  the  king  of  kings.  Dharmam 
kshatrasya  kshatram.  It  is  the  ruler  of  both  the  people  and  the  rulers 
themselves.” 
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Another  memorable  observation  was  made  by  Radhakrishnan  here  in 
this  very  Hall,  on  the  historic  night  of  August  14-15,  1947.  Transcending 
the  euphoria  of  that  hour  Radhakrishnan  felt  impelled  to  warn  the  nation: 

“Our  opportunities  are  great  but  let  me  warn  you  that  when  power 
outstrips  ability,  we  will  fall  on  evil  days.  We  should  develop 
competence  and  ability  which  would  help  us  to  utilise  the 
opportunities  which  are  now  open  to  us.  From  tomorrow 
morning — form  midnight  today — we  can  no  longer  throw  the  blame  on 
the  British.” 

Dr  Radhakrishnan  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  going  in  for  a 
bicameral  legislature,  India  had  taken  an  important  step.  He  observed: 
“We  should  try  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  justify  to  the  public  of 
this  country  that  a  Second  Chamber  is  essential  to  prevent  hasty 
legislation.  We  should  discuss  with  dispassion  and  detachment  proposals 
put  before  us.”  With  his  stature  as  a  philosopher  and  teacher, 
Radhakrishnan  was  able  to  implement  the  ideals  for  which  the  Upper 
House  was  created.  His  fairness  was  appreciated  and  his  firmness 
understood.  Radhakrishnan  would  come  to  his  chambers  half  an  hour 
before  the  sitting  started  and  would  go  into  the  business  listed  for  the  day. 
Members  were  free  to  come  to  him  then  and  seek  his  permission  to  raise 
unlisted  items  so  that  no  one  was  taken  by  surprise,  no  rules  were 
transgressed.  The  procedure  ensured  both  fairness  and  orderliness.  Noisy 
scenes,  walkouts,  were  virtually  unknown  when  Dr  Radhakrishnan  was  in 
the  Chair.  Latitude  was  shown  but  no  laxity  allowed;  humour  was 
encouraged  but  flippancy  kept  out;  expression  was  not  curbed  but  lung- 
power  never  allowed  to  overwhelm  debate. 

Dr  Radhakrishnan  was  Vice-President  for  ten  years,  1952-1962.  The 
term  synchronized  with  the  Presidentship  of  Dr  Raiendra  Prasad  and  the 
Prime  Ministership  of  Jawaharial  Nehru.  A  Gandhian  among  Gandhians 
was  President,  a  scholar  among  scholars  was  Vice-President  and  a 
democrat  among  democrats  was  Prime  ^Minister.  Bhaktiyoga,  jnanayoga 
and  karmoyoga  combined  in  those  three  to  constitute  a  trimurti  of  values. 

Dr  Radhakrishnan’s  term  in  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  witnessed  moments  of 
tension  and  grief.  Two  wars  broke  out,  in  1962  and  1965;  two  Prime 
Ministers  were  snatched  away  from  us.  But  during  all  those  troubled  times, 
Dr  Radhakrishnan  stood  out  as  a  beaconlight  of  courage  and  fortitude 
instilling  in  the  country  self-confidence,  self-respect  and,  above  all,  a  sense 
of  India’s  higher  destiny. 

President  Radhakrishnan  was  a  dhwajastambha  in  the  temple  of  our 
national  consciousness;  erect  and  resplendent  in  fair  weather  and  foul, 
inspiring  us  to  a  higher  purpose.  He  was  a  living  example  of  the  Preamble 
to  our  Constitution  which  is  based  on  Justice  or  Dharma.  Whenever  he 
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toured  the  country,  he  conducted  what  could  be  called  a  Krishna- Arjuna- 
samvad  allaying  fears,  clearing  doubts,  instilling  confidence  and  hope. 

Radhakrishnan  was,  above  all,  a  person  whom  the  entire  nation  looked 
,  upon  with  affectionate  admiration.  Today,  as  we  honour  his  memory,  we 
honour  not  just  a  great  Indian,  but  also  a  great  Indian  tradition:  the 
tradition  which  enjoins  us  to  ‘ look  far  ahead ;  not  be  short-sighted9 . 

Let  us  all  cultivate  far-sightedness  and  also  broadmindedness.  Let  us 
give  up  all  that  is  small,  mean  and  narrow — intellectually,  morally  and 
spiritually.  That  will  be  the  best  tribute  that  a  grateful  nation  :can  pay  to 
the  memory  of  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan. 

The  Tamil  Saint  Arunagirinathar  has  said: 

Veda  pandita  swami  namo  namah 

(Salutations  to  Him  who  personifies  the  learning  of  the  Vedas). 

The  nation  salutes  the  great  philosopher-statesman  who  shed  light  and 
lustre  on  our  ancient  land. 


Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad 


IVIaulana  azad  is  one  of  the  legends  of  our  time.  He  combined  in  him 
scholarship,  sagacity  and  sacrifice  and  turned  them  towards  riational 
liberation  and  communal  harmony. 

For  those  of  us  who  had  the  singular  honour  of  participating  in  the 
freedom  struggle  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and,  thereafter,  in  the  service  of 
free  India  under  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Maulana  Saheb  has  been  a  living 
inspiration. 

Today,  as  we  celebrate  the  centenary  year  of  his  birth  and  as  we  offer 
our  homage  to  his  memory,  we  also  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  vision 
of  India  which  that  pioneering  generation  gave  us. 

Many  a  great  person  was  enlisted  in  the  freedom  struggle  under 
Gandhiji’s  leadership.  Each  brought  his  or  her  own  valuable  personality 
and  talent  to  the  cause.  If  one  brought  organising  ability,  another  brought 
intellectual  sharpness  and*  yet  another  a  sincerity  of  dedication.  But 
Maulana  Saheb  brought  with  him  a  rare  combination  of  head  and  heart,  an 
inspiration  that  was  at  once  intellectual  and  emotional  and  a  dedication 
that  proceeded  simultaneously  from  the  signals  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
promptings  of  conscience. 


Speech  at  the  birth  centenary  celebrations  of  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  New  Delhi, 
11  November  1988 
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Maulana  Saheb  believed  sincerely  in  India’s  destiny — not  just  as  a  nation 
but  as  a  civilization.  His  knowledge  of  history  gave  him  perspective.  His 
knowledge  of  scripture  gave  him  wisdom.  To  perspective  and  wisdom  was 
added  a  sense  of  purpose.  The  combination  was  formidable..  It  was  also 
creative. 

Even  as  a  young  boy,  he  was  unusually  studious  and,  while  still  in  his 
teens,  he  established  a  name  for  himself  as  the  writer  of  erudite  articles  in 
Urdu.  By  the  time  he  was  sixteen,  the  future  Maulana  had  already 
completed  the  traditional  course  of  higher  Islamic  education. 

Faith  in  God  and  pride  in  his  country  served  as  turbines  in  the  young 
Maulana’s  sensibility  to  generate  dazzling  patriotism.  This  expressed  itself 
through  courageous,  soul-stirring  literature  and  fearless  action.  Maulana 
Saheb  contacted,  first,  the  young  revol  onaries  of  Bengal  and  urged  on 
them  the  need  for  conjoint  Hindu-Muskm  action.  But  this  was  a  transitory 
affiliation.  He  soon  realized  that,  to  quote  his  own  eloquent  words,  “to 
indulge  in  political  murder  was  to  sow  the  dragon’s  teeth.”  Civil 
disobedience  and  the  methods  of  resistance  through  boycott  began  to 
appeal  to  him.  To  rouse  the  conscience  of  his  own  Islamic  brethren,  he 
started  in  1912  the  great  weekly  Al-HilaL  The  short-sighted  disagreed  with 
his  pan-Indian  nationalism.  But  the  far-sighted  rallied  to  his  call. 

Al-Hilal  carried  two  messages  simultaneously:  the  message  of  Islam  and 
of  Indian  Independence.  In  describing  patriotism  for  the  Muslims  as  a 
religious  duty,  Maulana  Saheb  echoed  the  immortal  Sanskrit  saying: 

Janani  Janmabhumischa  Swargadapi  Gareeyasi 
(Mother  and  Motherland  are  superior  to  Heaven). 

Maulana  Saheb’s  courage,  no  less  than  his  erudition,  was  noticed  and 
admired  by  the  nation,  transcending  all  denominations.  His  distinguished 
contemporary  Acharya  Kripalani  summed  up  Maulana  Saheb’s  role  in  the 
following  words:  “He  was  a  great  divine  and  if  he  had  just  confined  himself 
to  the  spiritual  heritage  of  his  people  he  would  have  been  the  first  in  the 
field.  He  was  a  great  orator  and  if  he  had  simply  remained  an  orator,  the 
nation  would  have  remembered  him  among  the  country’s  great  orators.  He 
was  a  great  scholar  and  if  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  scholarship,  he  would 
have  been  a  leader  in  that  field... but  his  merit  lay  in  this  that  he  thought 
that  all  scholarship,  all  knowledge  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  all  his 
historical  knowledge,  would  be  worth  little  if  the  country  was  not  free.” 

Maulana  Saheb  placed  his  talents  and  his  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
freedom  movement.  But  his  vision  went  beyond  the  attainment  of 
freedom.  He  was  able  to  see  that  freedom  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  but 
that  it  must  be  followed  by  a  consolidation  of  the  spirit  of  the  freedom 
movement.  He  knew  in  the  core  of  his  being  that  freedom  would  avail 
little,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  unity  among  our  people.  Maulana  Saheb  once 
said:  “If  you  like  God  you  have  to  revile  evil  and  if  you  want  to  please 
God  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  displeasing  Satan.”  The  ‘good’  that 
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Maulana  Azad  had  in  mind  for  India  consisted  of  her  great  legacy  of  a 
composite  culture  and  her  future  destiny  as  a  modern  and  progressive 
nation.  The  ‘evil’  that  Maulana  Saheb  saw  was  the  disharmony  between 
the  main  communities  of  India.  To  further  that  good  and  to  put  down  that 
evil,  Maulana  Saheb  dedicated  himself. 

Maulana  Saheb  said  once  on  the  subject  of  Hindu-Muslim  unity: 

“If  an  angel  descends  from  the  heavens  today  and  proclaims  from  the 
Qutab  Minar  that  India  can  attain  swaraj  within  hours  provided  I 
relinquish  my  demand  for  Hindu-Muslim  unity,  I  shall  retort  to  it:  ‘No, 
my  friend,  I  shall  give  up  swaraj ,  but  not  Hindu-Muslim  unity,  for  if 
swaraj  is  delayed,  it  will  be  a  loss  for  India,  but  if  Hindu-Muslim  unity  is 
lost  it  will  be  a  loss  for  the  whole  of  mankind’.” 

The  innumerable  incarcerations,  harassment  and  restrictive  orders  only 
served  to  enhance  Maulana  Saheb’s  national  stature  and  standing  with  the 
people. 

With  his  uncanny  gift  of  spotting  true  worth,  Gandhiji  saw  in  Maulana 
Azad  an  extraordinary  asset  to  the  cause.  And,  on  his  part  Maulana  Saheb 
saw  in  Gandhiji,  the  great  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  times.  Once  he 
joined  the  Mahatma,  there  was  no  looking  back.  Initiative  after  initiative, 
campaign  after  campaign,  saw  the  Mahatma  and  the  Maulana  side  by  side. 
Theirs  was  a  great  meeting,  a  great  sangam  of  the  force  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  sweep  of  the  Indus,  the  depth  of  the  Gita  and  the  dynamism  of  the 
Koran. 

When  the  mantle  of  Congress  Presidentship  fell  on  Maulana  Saheb’s 
young  shoulders — he  was  just  about  35-years  old  then — it  was  a  recognition 
of  the  confidence  that  he  enjoyed  from  all  sections  of  Indian  society.  Our 
pluralist  society  saw  him  as  an  authentic  voice  of  India’s  composite 
wisdom,  of  its  heritage  of  eclecticism  and  its  mutual  respect  for  the 
religious  practices  and  faiths  of  others. 

Maulana  Saheb  as  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  the 
symbol  of  national  resurgence.  He  was  Congress  President  during  the 
crucial  phase  of  the  War  and  during  the  Quit  India  Movement.  Just  before 

leaving  Calcutta  for  Bombay  for  the  historic  Session,  Maulana  Saheb  had 
written  about  the  implications  of  this  development  on  his  family  and 
especially,  on  his  wife  Zuleikha  Begum:  “I  had  to  look  after  so  many 
things  that  I  had  hardly  time  to  talk  to  her.  She  knew  that  I  did  not  like  to 
be  interrupted.  So  she  too  kept  quiet.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  when  I  was 
leaving  for  Bombay,  she  came  as  usual  to  the  door  to  bid  me  goodbye.  I 
told  her  that  if  nothing  unexpected  happened  I  should  return  by  August 
13.  She  did  not  say  a  word  besides  Khuda  Hafiz.  But  nothing  that  she 
could  have  said  would  have  been  more  expressive  than  the  silent  agonized 
look  on  her  face.”  Bombay  in  August,  1942,  was  an  ocean  of  humanity. 
Indeed,  of  revolutionary  humanity.  ‘Do  or  Die’  was  the  slogan  on 
everyone’s  thoughts,  everyone’s  lips. 

Gandhiji  was  arrested  after  the  historic  Quit  India  resolution  and  taken 
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to  Poona;  Maulana  Saheb,  the  Congress  President  and  the  entire  Working 
Committee  were  arrested  and  confined  in  Ahmednagar  Fort.  There,  in  the 
darkness  of  his  cell  the  fire  of  his  revolutionary  ardour  yielded  place  to  the 
lamp  of  his  scholarship.  Maulana  Saheb  read  and  wrote  prodigiously 
during  that  term  of  imprisonment.  Jawaharlalji,  his  fellow  prisoner,  had 
then  embarked  upon  the  manuscript  of  that  great  literary  accomplishment 
The  Discovery  of  India.  Jawaharlalji  consulted  Maulana  Saheb  extensively 
on  that  exercise,  especially  on  the  portions  of  his  work  dealing  with 
Moghul  history. 

In  the  meantime,  Maulana  Saheb’s  wife,  the  brave  Zuleikha,  fell 
grievously  ill.  One  day,  his  jail  superintendent  handed  Maulana  Saheb  a 
telegram.  It  informed  him  that  his  life-partner  had  passed  away.  “Though 
my  determination  did  not  desert  me,”  he  has  written,  “it  seemed  as  if  my 
feet  had  no  strength  left  on  them.”  Maulana  Saheb  remained  in  jail  for  one 
more  year  thereafter.  On  his  release  and  return  to  Calcutta,  he  was 
received  by  vast  crowds.  His  car  inched  forward  along  roads  lined  by  his 
admirers.  Maulana  Saheb  records — “As  the  car  was  crossing  Howrah 
bridge,  my  mind  moved  back...  My  wife  had  come  up  to  the  gate  of  my 
house  to  bid  me  farewell.  I  was  now  returning  after  three  years  but  she 
was  in  her  grave  and  my  home  was  empty.  I  told  my  companions  to  turn 
the  car,  for  I  wished  to  visit  her  grave  before  I  went  home.  My  car  was  full 
of  garlands.  I  took  one  and  placed  it  on  her  grave  and  silently  read  the 
Fateha.”  The  passage  ranks  with  the  eloquent  musings  of  Shah  Jahan  and 
the  poetry  of  Bahadur  Shah  Zafar. 

Maulana  Saheb  was  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  political  philosophy 
of  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  and  of  Partition  and  was  a  champion  of  the 
cause  of  Hindu-Muslim  unity  and  coexistence  in  a  secular  India.  Maulana 
Saheb  regarded  the  Partition  of  India  as  a  defeat  and  would  have  preferred 
the  postponement  of  the  Independence  of  the  country.  He  said  as  much  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  on  June  14,  1947,  which 
voted  in  favour  of  Partition.  He  said  if  this  political  defeat  had  to  be 
accepted  “we  should  at  the  same  time  try  to  ensure  that  our  culture  was 
not  divided.”  Azad,  like  Gandhi,  could  never  reconcile  himself  to  the 
division  of  the  country  and  yet,  after  Independence,  he  did  not  condemn 
either  Jinnah  or  his  own  colleagues  but  bowed  with  dignity  to  the 
inevitable. 

Maulana  Saheb  was  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  side  when  the  task  of 
governing  free  India  fell  on  Nehru.  Azad  became  Nehruji’s  trusted 
colleague  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the  new  Nation  State’s 
progressive  policies.  As  a  member  of  the  Union  Cabinet,  Maulana  Saheb 
held  the  portfolio  of  Education  continuously  until  his  death  in  1958.  His 
tenure  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  pioneering  in  more  senses  than 
one.  It  was  in  this  period  that  education  first  came  to  be  viewed  as 
something  more  than  the  imparting  of  book-knowledge.  Scientific  and 
technical  education,  teachers’  training,  language  training,  schemes  of 
scholarship  for  Schehduled  Castes  and  Tribes  and  other  Backward 
Classes — all  these  took  shape  in  these  years. 
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Maulana  Saheb’s  days  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  are  fondly 
remembered  by  all  those  who  were  privileged  to  watch  it.  In  this  period  his 
intellectual  horizons  remained  vast.  He  reorganised  the  All  India  Council 
for  Technical  Education  and  established  the  University  Grants 
Commission.  Along  with  the  other  teacher  Dr  Radhakrishnan  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  he  gave  shape  to  the  concept  of  our  three  distinguished 
Akademis  for  Music,  Literature  and  Art.  Maulana  Saheb  wanted  resurgent 
India  to  find  articulation  and,  by  so  doing,  to  fulfil  itself. 

His  early  eclectic  training  made  him  a  powerful  votary  of  international 
understanding  and  world  peace.  The  Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations 
of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  first  President,  bears  shining  testimony  to 
his  world  view. 

Welcoming  the  Pakistan  delegate  attending  the  ICCR  meeting  for  the 
first  time,  Maulana  Saheb  said: 

“We  have  been  separated  on  political  grounds  but  we  have  been  one 
people  and  our  cultural  life  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  divided  without  loss 
to  both.” 

That  was  Maulana  Saheb’s  dying  wish. 

When  on  February  22,  1958  Maulana  Saheb  breathed  his  last,  Dr 
Radhakrishnan  said: 

“He  stood  for  what  one  may  call  the  emancipated  mind,  the  mind  which 
is  free  from  narrow  prejudices  of  race  or  language,  province  or  dialect, 
religion  or  caste.  We  had  in  Maulana  Saheb  the  civilized  mind.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  will  not  see  the  like  of  him  again,  a  great  man,  a  man 
of  stately  presence,  indomitable  courage  and  fearlessness,  that  is  what 
Maulana  was.” 

Friends,  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  Radhakrishnan’s  birth  centenary  on 
September  5,  I  said  that  in  the  temple  of  our  national  consciousness 
Radhakrishnan  has  been  a  dhwajasthambha.  I  would  like  to  say  today  that 
in  the  Fatehpur  Sikri  of  our  national  consciousness,  Maulana  Azad  has 
been  the  Buland  Darwaza.  Monumental,  strong  and  reassuring,  he  beckons 
us  to  another  golden  millennium. 


G.V.  Mavalankar 


W e  have  gathered  here  today  to  offer  our  reverential  tribute  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  India. 


Speech  at  the  birth  centenary  celebrations  of  G.V.  Mavalankar,  New  Delhi,  26  November 
1988 
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I  believe  it  is  no  accident  that  Mavalankarji’s  parents  gave  him  the  name 
of  Ganesh.  In  our  mythology,  Ganesh  is  believed  to  symbolise  all  that  is 
auspicious  and  blessed,  ail  that  ensures  fulfilment  and  absolves 
shortcomings.  I,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a  great  concordance  that,  on  the 
threshold  of  parliamentary  democracy,  we  had  Ganesh  Vasudev 
Mavalankar  as  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Lok  Sabha.. 

There  was  a  tejas  on  Mavalankarji’s  noble  countenance.  He  radiated 
integrity,  intelligence  and  initiative.  All  pettiness  seemed  to  evaporate  in 
his  presence.  He  was  always  aglow  with  a  high  purpose  and  an  equally 
high  sense  of  the  importance  of  right  means. 

In  the  two  crucial  offices  that  he  held,  namely,  Speaker  of  the  Bombay 
Legislative  Assembly  and  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  he  was  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  mission.  He  felt  he  Was  discharging  a  sacred 
duty  in  establishing  the  right  precedents  and  values  for  our  parliamentary 
system. 

Behind  Mavalankarji’s  formidable  performance  lay  several  years  of  a 
disciplined  and  diligent  life  dedicated  to  public  service.  Mavalankarji’s 
extraordinary  talents  had  come  to  the  fore  even  when  he  was  a  student.  In 
the  first  LLB  Examination  in  1911,  Mavalankaiji  had  topped  the  list  in  the 
Bombay  University. 

Mavalankarji’s  record  as  a  lawyer  was  marked  by  his  high-mindedness, 
integrity  and  a  faculty  for  mastering  details.  His  practice  thrived  but  never 
at  the  cost  of  ethics  and  values.  Shortly  after  Gandhiji’s  return  from  South 
Africa,  he  met  the  Mahatma  and  the  two  took  to  each  other  at  once. 
Mavalankarji  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Gujarat  Sabha  of  which  Gandhiji 
was  President. 

Mavalankarji’s  role  during  the  ’20s  and  ’30s  shows  him  playing  alternately 
the  role  of  freedom-fighter  and  administrator.  Organizing  student 
movements,  peasant  revolts  and  satyagrahas  on  the  one  hand, 
Mavalankarji  could,  with  equal  ease,  take  up  hard  administrative  functions 
as  a  municipal  corporator  and  as  President  of  the  Ahmedabad  Municipality 
to, which  position  he  was  elected  twice,  in  1930  and  in  1935. 

Mavalankarji  stood  by  the  side  of  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  major  campaigns  conducted  at  that  time, 
especially  the  Kheda  district  agriculturists’  satyagraha.  He  naturally 
underwent  several  terms  of  imprisonment  during  the  struggle  for  the 
country’s  Independence,  being  jailed  in  1930  and  1933  for  participating  in 
the  Civil  Disobedience  Movement,  again  in  1940  for  offering  individual 
satyagraha  and  then  finally  in  1942  following  his  participation  in  the  Quit 
India  Movement. 

Mavalankarji  was  elected  as  Speaker  of  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Assembly  when  the  Congress  took  office  in  1937.  His  unqualified  success 
as  the  Speaker  of  the  Bombay  Assembly  made  him  the  automatic  choice  of 
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the  Central  Legislative  Assembly  in  1946,  when  the  Congress  again  entered 
legislatures.  In  1947,  he  was  once  again  unanimously  elected  Speaker  of 
the  Central  Legislative  Assembly.  On  that  occasion  he  was  greeted  by  our 
first  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  with  the  words:  “It  is  a  matter  of 
great  gratification  and  pleasure  that  you  have  accepted  this  office  because 
in  the  difficult  times  ahead  you  will  have  to  face  also  difficult  problems  in 
guiding  us  and  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  guide  is  a 
true  and  trusted  guide.  I,  therefore,  congratulate  not  you  so  much  but  the 
House  for  the  choice  that  it  has  made.” 

After  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  India,  Mavalankarji  became  the 
Speaker  of  the  Provisional  Parliament  and  thereafter  of  the  first  Lok 
Sabha.  Thus  for  over  a  whole  decade  it  was  given  to  Mavalankarji  to  guide 
the  deliberations  of  India’s  Parliament.  He  did  so  with  unmatched 
effectiveness. 

Mavalankarji  was  a  master  of  procedure  and  the  rules.  He  seldom 
permitted  members  to  ramble  over  questions,  argue  points  or  offer 
suggestions.  He  permitted  the  Question  Hour  for  eliciting  mainly 
information  which  could  be  made  use  of  later  in  debates.  He  observed  the 
decorum  of  the  House  and  also  enforced  it  on  others.  The  Treasury 
benches  could  not  take  him  for  granted  and  were  always  alert.  He  was 
indeed  a  model  Speaker,  firm  yet  flexible,  stern  yet  kind  and  sympathetic 
and  always  fair  to  all  sections  of  the  House. 

It  was  my  personal  good  fortune  as  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Parliament  and  the  first  Lok  Sabha,  to  have  been  the  recipient  of 
innumerable  kindnesses  from  Mavalankarji.  He  had  an  unerring  eye  for 
spotting  young  Members  of  Parliament  and  affording  them  opportunities  to 
speak  in  a  House  of  stalwarts,  as  it  then  was.  He  showed  a  paternal 
interest  in  younger  members,  and  lost  no  opportunity  for  guiding  and 
briefing  them  on  how  to  conduct  themselves  as  legislators.  Generations  of 
MPs  have  to  thank  the  first  Speaker  for  setting  precedents  which  serve  as 
the  foundation  of  Parliamentary  Democracy. 

The  Treasury  benches  of  the  Provisional  Parliament  and  the  first 
Parliament  were  at  that  time  adorned  by  stalwarts  such  as  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  Sardar  Patel,  Maulana  Azad,  Dr  Ambedkar,  Dr  K.M.  Munshi  and 
Pandit  Pant.  The  ranks  of  the  private  members  too  had  notable 
personalities  like  Acharya  Kripalani,  Shyama  Prasad  Mookerji,  N.C. 
Chatterjee,  H.V.  Kamath  and  Hiren  Mukerji.  Mavalankarji  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  these  stalwarts  with  a  finesse  that  was  matched  only  by 
his  distinguished  counterpart  Dr  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  in  the  other 
House.  Indeed,  the  two  of  them  were  like  sages  of  old — one  Vyasa  and  the 
other  Valmiki — creating  invaluable  records  of  legislative  history. 

Mavalankarji  laid  a  solid  foundation  to  our  parliamentary  system.  Many 
issues  came  up  before  the  House  for  the  first  time.  The  Constitution  had 
to  be  correctly  interpreted  and  applied  to  the  proceedings  before  the 
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House.  Members  had  to  be  guided  and  helped  to  make  the  best  use  of 
parliamentary  institutions  and  also  warned  against  abuse  of  Parliament,  the 
greatest  bastion  of  democracy.  As  a  member  of  the  First  Lok  Sabha,  I 
recall  several  pace-setting  rulings  given  by  Mavalan- 
karji — rulings  that  can  rank  in  wisdom  and  fairness  with  any  Parliament 
with  longer  existence  than  ours. 

I  shall  refer  briefly  to  a  few  rulings  which  display  his  breadth  of  vision, 
concern  for  procedures  and  respect  for  parliamentary  institution. 

During  the  first  debate  on  the  President’s  Address  in  our  Parliament, 
amendments  were  moved  dealing  with  matters  not  referred  to  in  the 
President’s  Address.  Objecting  to  them,  the  Deputy  Speaker  Sri 
Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar  relied  on  Article  87(2)  of  the  Constitution, 
which  restricts  discussion  on  the  President’s  Address  to  “matters  referred 
to  in  such  address.”  But  Speaker  Mavalankar  observed:  “I  am  not  standing 
on  any  technicality  at  all,  even  though  the  point  made  out  by  Sri 
Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar  has  force.  Because,  though  it  is  said  that  the 
discussion  should  be  on  the  points  contained  in  the  Address,  still  it  is 
always  a  point  for  debate — and  a  moot  point — as  to  what  is  covered  and 
what  is  not  covered.  In  a  sense,  the  Address  takes  a  general  view,  because 
it  gives  an  indication  of  what  Government  is  going  to  do.  Therefore,  even 
granting  the  technicality  that  the  amendments  should  be  with  reference  to 
the  matters  contained  in  the  Address,  so  far  as  practical  results  go,  it  will 
throw  open  the  entire  administration  for  discussion,  and  it  will  be  a  very 
difficult  and  delicate  thing  to  decide  whether  a  particular  point  is  within 
the  contents  of  the  Address  or  beyond.  So,  I  do  not  propose  tp  go  into 
that...”  Thus  Speaker  Mavalankar  gave  a  liberal  interpretatioh  to  the 
Constitution  and  widened  the  area  of  discussion  by  the  members. 

Speaker  Mavalankar  was  very  firm  in  the  application  of  rules  and  made 
no  distinction  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  in  this  regard. 
In  1954,  the  Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry  introduced  an 
amendment  to  Coffee  Market  Expansion  (Amendment)  Bill.  It  was  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Bill.  Mavalankarji  ruled  as  follows:  “The  amendment, 
which  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  has  tabled  for  the  addition 
of  a  new  clause — 20 A — to  the  Bill,  seeks  to  amend  section  45  of  the 
principal  Act  which  is  not  sought  to  be  amended  either  in  the  original  Bill 
as  introduced  in  the  House  or  by  the  Select  Committee  in  their  report. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  is  competent  for  him  to  move  that  amendment 
which  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  The  only  remedy  is,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
to  bring  a  separate  piece  of  legislation  to  aihend  that  particular  section.” 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  apologized  to  the  House  for 
having  tabled  the  amendment. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  onerous  responsibilities  as  Speaker,  he  also 
guided  the  Government  in  following  the  correct  procedures.  The  Lok 
Sabha  passed  the  Indian  Tariff  (Amendment)  Bill  when  the  Rajya  Sabha 
was  not  in  session  and  was  not  expected  to  meet  within  14  days  of  the 
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passing  of  the  Amendment  Bill.  Under  Article  109  Clause  (5)  of  the 
Constitution,  if  the  Bill  is  not  returned  within  14  days  by  the  Rajya  Sabha, 
it  would  automatically  become  ,law.  Speaker  Mavalankar,  therefore, 
withheld  the  transmission  of  the  Indian  Tariff  (Amendment)  Bill  to  the 
Rajya  Sabha  for  some  time  so  that  the  period  of  14  days  did  not  terminate 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Rajya  Sabha.  The  Speaker  then 
observed:  “I  am  not  asking  for  any  permission  of  the  House.  I  am  merely 
inviting  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  certain  act  of  my  own,  taken  on 
my  own  responsibility  so  that  Members  may  be  aware  as  to  how  this 
Secretariat  is  functioning,  if  attention  was  not  paid  to  this  small  matter  at 
the  time  of  transmission,  the  result  would  have  been  that  fourteen  days 
would  have  elapsed  before  the  Rajya  Sabha  began  their  session.  The 
President  would  have  certified  the  Bill  and  the  Rajya  Sabha  would  have 
had  no  occasion  or  opportunity  of  making  its  recommendations.  The  only 
course,  therefore,  was  to  hold  over  the  despatch  from  one  sector  of  this 
House  to  another  sector.  The  interpretation  has  been — we  are  told  by 
people  conversant  with  law  and  experienced  in  law — that  even  when  the 
Rajya  Sabha  is  not  in  session,  a  Bill  can  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the’ Rajya 
Sabha,  to  its  Secretary  and  if  the  Secretary  receives  the  certified  copy  of 
the  Bill,  it  is  deemed  to  have  been  received  by  the  Rajya  Sabha.  That  is 
the  difficulty  and,  therefore,  I  wanted  the  Secretary  not  to  remit  the  Bill 
immediately.  In  future,  Government  should  take  care  to  so  arrange  its 
programme  when  the  other  House  is  not  in  session  that  a  contingency  of 
this  type  might  not  arise.” 

Mavalankarji’s  rulings  were  regarded  by  all  sections  of  the  House  as 
lessons.  In  fact,  even  the  veteran  Acharya  Kripalani  used  to  refer  to  the 
Speaker  as  a  Teacher.  It  is  an  index  to  Mavalankarji’s  unimpeachable 
reputation  that  he  enjoyed  and  retained  the  trust  of  the  Opposition  no  less 

than  the  Treasury  benches.  Shri  Hiren  Mukerji,  the  veteran  Communist 
leader  said  of  Mavalankarji:  “He  had  a  passion  which  very  few  people 
have — at  least  I  have  met  nobody  else  who  had  that  passion — to  see 
parliamentary  forums  worked  in  this  country  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
in  conformity  with  our  political  institutions  and  to  that  passion  he  gave  all 
the  talent  that  he  possessed.  He  was  a  person  whose  like  we  shall  not 
easily  see  again.” 

Mavalankarji’s  reputation  as  a  presiding  officer  spread  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  India.  He  became,  in  1956,  the  first  non-white  to  be  elected  to 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association.  As  Speaker,  he  travelled  abroad  selectively  but 
everytime  he  went  to  another  nation,  he  left  a  great  impression  behind,  as 
one  who  was  laying  down  guidelines  for  the  working  of  the  newly  emerging 
parliamentary  institutions  in  the  world;  as  a  thinker,  patriot  and  statesman. 
He  was  hailed,  wherever  he  went,  as  a  symbol  of  India’s  renascent 
democracy. 
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Simultaneously,  Mavalankarji  worked  with  equal  devotion  to  the  many 
public  causes  with  which  he  had  associated  himself  in  India. 

When  Mavalankarji  passed  away,  in  1956,  Rajaji  said  in  a  moving 
tribute:  “The  news  of  the  passing  away  of  Mr  Mavalankar  will  cause  the 
deepest  grief  to  everyone  who  had  the  fortune  to  know  this  good,  most 
upright  and  diligent  soul.  One  of  the  best  citizens  of  India  is  gone. 
Parliament  will  mourn  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  head  of  the  family. 
Numerous  are  the  trusts  over  which  he  presided  with  an  iron  grip  of 
integrity  and  good  management.  They  will  also  be  in  grief  and  trouble  due 
to  his  loss.” 

It  is  to  honour  that  giant  in  political,  social  and  parliamentary  work  that 
we  have  gathered  today.  But  words  arc  a  poor  tribute.  The  best  tribute 
that  we  can  offer  him  is  through  diligent  devotion  to  his  ideal — which  was 
also  the  Constitution’s  ideal — of  Parliament.  Hon’ble  Members  of 
Parliament  would,  in  particular,  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  is  mistakenly  supposed,  that  in  parliamentary  work,  the 
weight  of  numbers  or  the  power  of  lungs  alone  counts;  so  do  homework 
and  preparedness;  so  do  meticulousness  in  presentation  and  above  all  high¬ 
mindedness  in  aim.  Let  us  not  give  way  to  anything  small,  mean  or  short¬ 
sighted.  Let  us  use  this  noble  institution  of  Parliament  nobly.  Nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  honour  Mavalankarji’s  memory.  But  nothing  less  will  suffice. 


Sarat  Chandra  Bose 


Ten  years  older  than  his  dynamic  brother  Netaji  Subhas  Chandra 
Bose,  Sarat  Babu  was  a  person  of  equanimity,  deep  convictions  and  noble 
values.  Capable  of  unremitting  hard  work,  whether  as  a  shining  light  of  the 
Calcutta  Bar  or  as  a  public  figure,  Sarat  Babu  represented  the  best 
traditions  of  Bengal’s  intellect,  culture,  urbanity  and  national  spiritedness. 

Some  of  us  belonging  to  that  generation  still  recall  the  nation-wide 
anguish  when,  in  1932,  both  the  brothers  were  incarcerated.  While  the 
Home  Department  refused  to  bring  Sarat  Babu  to  trial  or  before  any 
tribunal  to  answer  charges  against  him,  the  allegation  was  made  in  the 
Central  Assembly  that  Sarat  Babu  had  been  “deeply  involved  in  the 
terrorist  movement”.  This  only  showed  how  little  the  British  understood 
Saraf  Babu.  Or  perhaps  they  were  deliberately  distorting  the  truth.  Sarat 
Babu  was  the  very  personification  of  civilized  norms — public  or  private.  A 
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gentleman  to  the  core,  he  believed  that  the  nation’s  travails  in  bondage 
needed  bold  action.  But  terrorism,  in  its  stealthy,  cowardly  forms  was 
never  Sarat  Babu’s  creed.  In  a  withering  reply  to  the  Government,  sent 
through  a  letter,  Sarat  Babu  exposed  what  he  described  as  “the  false, 
garbled  and  surreptitious  reports  of  the  C.I.D.  and  their  miserable  band  of 
spies,  informers  and  others  of  that  unholy  fraternity...” 

While  in  detention  it  is  only  natural  for  prisoners’  thoughts  to  turn  to 
one’s  kith  and  kin.  But  Sarat  Babu’s  anxieties  transcended  those  pertaining 
to  his  immediate  family.  He  thought  of  others  who  leaned  on  him.  In 
another  letter  from  the  Seoni  sub-jail  to  the  Government,  he  wrote: 

“I  should  also  mention  that  a  large  number  of  poor  students  have  been 
dependent  on  me  for  their  maintenance  and  education  every  month  and 
my  normal  expenditure  on  that  account  varied  between  'Rs.300/-  to 
Rs.400/-  every  month.  Details  of  the  above  expenditure  and  also  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  on  account  of  public  institutions,  which  depended 
on  me,  can  be  furnished...” 

Such  were  Sarat  Babu’s  social  commitments.  A  little  later,  the  brothers 
were  confined  together  at  Jabalpur  and  placed  in  a  dormitory  for  convicts, 
completely  cut  off  from  other  political  prisoners. 

Sarat  Babu  was  able  to  return  home  only  in  1935.  Jail-going  shattered 
his  health,  but  Sarat  Babu  was  not  the  one  to  be  anxious  over  personal 
discomfort.  He  introspected,  read  and  meditated  deeply,  while  in  prison. 

In  1936,  as  President  of  the  Bengal  Congress,  Sarat  Babu  toured  the 
districts  intensively  and  came  to  study  the  problems  of  the  people  of 
Bengal  at  first  hand.  Sarat  Babu  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Congress 
Election  Campaign  in  1936  in  Bengal  and  under  his  leadership,  the  party 
was  able  to  come  out  as  the  largest  single  party  in  the  Bengal  Legislative 
*  Assembly.  The  Indian  National  Congress’s  decision  not  to  enter  into 
coalition  arrangements  conferred  on  the  Congress  Legislative  Party  in 
Bengal  the  role  of  the  Opposition.  Sarat  Babu’s  speeches  as  a  member  of 
the  Opposition  were  masterpieces  of  preparation  and  delivery.  He  was 
heard  with  respect  and  admiration  even  by  those  who  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  political  fence.  In  fact,  the  Speaker  used  to  invariably  request 
Sarat  Babu  to  come  up  and  deliver  his  speeches  from  near  the  Speaker’s 
seat,  so  that  he  could  be  heard  and  seen  better! 

Sarat  Babu  was  arrested  again  in  the  wake  of  the  Second  World  War. 
The  Government  of  India  alleged  that  there  had  been  contacts  between  the 
Japanese  and  Sarat  Babu,  rendering  his  apprehension  necessary.  It  was  not 
before  two-and-a-half  years  that  the  Government  formally  conveyed  to 
Sarat  Babu  the  grounds  of  his  detention.  It  was  stated  then  that  he  had 
been  in  contact  with  Subhas  Babu  and  was  a  party  to  Subhas  Babu’s  plans, 
“which  were  prejudicial  to  British  India  and  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
War!”  Was  it  a  matter  of  surprise  for  two  brothers  to  be  in  contact  with 
each  other?  And,  as  for  the  “efficient  prosecution  of  the  War”,  the  bells 
were  already  tolling  for  the  old  British  Empire.  Sarat  Babu  was’ lodged  in 
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Calcutta  and  later  sent  to  Tiruchirappalli  and  then  to  Mercara.  He  was 
moved  from  place  to  place  in  what  was  clearly  a  sign  of  the  Government’s 
weakness.  The  cavalier  treatment  of  a  respected  public  figure „  along  with 
the  many  initiatives  against  Subhas  Babu,  aroused  country- wide  ire. 

Sarat  Babu  was  released  only  after  the  War  came  to  an  end.  In  1946,  he 
was  elected  as  Leader  of  the  Congress  Party  in  the  Central  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  Congress  being  the  largest  single  party  in  the  House,  Sarat 
Babu  automatically  became  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Quite  naturally, 
he  was  invited,  in  1947,  to  join  the  Interim  Government  headed  by  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  was  entrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  Works,  Mines 
and  Power.  Differences,  however,  led  to  his  leaving  the  Ministry  in  a  short 
time  and  little  later,  Sarat  Babu  charted  a  separate  political  course  for 
himself. 

But  even  though  his  path  veered  away  from  that  of  the  Congress 
leadership  at  the  State  and  Centre,  Sarat  Babu  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  tallest  sons  of  the  Indian  Renaissance.  His  deep  patriotism,  his 
courage  in  the  face  of  great  discomfort,  steadfastness,  high  standards  of 
public  and  private  courtesy — ail  these  were  nationally  acknowledged  and 
admired. 

Sarat  Babu  belonged  to — and  symbolised — the  generation  when 
patriotism  was  second  nature  with  us,  and  work  was  its  own  reward.  His 
life  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  undying  inspiration. 


P.  Subbaroyan 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  a  sense  of  personal  satisfaction  that  I  release 
the  stamp  commemorating  Dr  P. Subbaroyan  on  the  occasion  of  his 
centenary.  May  I,  compliment  the  Department  of  Posts  on  their  decision. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  Dr  Subbaroyan  intimately  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  to  have  received  his  unfailing  affection  and 
courtesy. 

Elegant  in  speech,  amiable  in  disposition  and  cosmopolitan  in  outlook, 
Dr  Subbaroyan  exemplified  Cardinal  Newman’s  definition  of  a  gentleman. 
Dr  Subbaroyan ’s  contemporaries  found  his  cordiality  and  his  personal 
charm  endearing.  Dr  Subbaroyan,  therefore,  enjoyed  a  large  and  growing 
circle  of  friends  and  well-wishers.  If  any  one  can  be  truly  described  as  an 
Ajatasatru ,  it  was  Dr  Subbaroyan.  In  fact,  he  not  only  did  not  have  a 
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single  satru ,  he  did  not  know  what  satruta  or  enmity  meant.  He  was  a 
personification  of  the  saying  in  the  Thirukkural :  “Kindness  and  good 
heritage  are  said  to  be  the  hallmark  of  culture.” 

Dr  Subbaroyan,  as  you  are  all  aware,  was  born  to  an  aristocratic 
household  in  the  erstwhile  Zamin  of  Kumarapalayam  of  Salem  District.  A 
life  of  leisure  was  assured  to  him.  But  his  father  Paramasiva  Gounder  was 
keen  that  Subbaroyan  should  receive  the  best  in  education.  Subbaroyan 
graduated  from  the  Presidency  College,  Madras,  and  later  studied  at  the 
Wadham  College  in  Oxford,  becoming  a  barrister-at-law  from  the  Inner 
Temple  and  taking  his  law  degree  from  the  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
University. 

He  married  the  distinguished  Smt  Radhabai  Kudmal  of  Mangalore 
across  community  lines  thus  pioneering  social  reform  in  the  country.  Dr 
Subbaroyan  and  Smt  Subbaroyan  made  news  in  India  when,  in  1918,  they 
sent  from  England  a  contribution  of  Rs.500  each — no  small  sum  in  those 
days — to  the  fund  of  the  Indian  Home  Rule  movement.  Even  at  that  early 
age,  Dr  Subbaroyan  showed  a  keen  interest  in  India’s  political  conditions. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  India,  Dr  Subbaroyan  became  a  member  of 
the  Madras  Legislative  Council  representing  the  south  central  landholders. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  young  legislator.  Drawing  from  the  ideals  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Justice  Party  in  Madras,  Dr  Subbaroyan  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  liberal  nationalist  who,  even  though  himself  a 
zamindar,  believed  in  the  establishment  of  an  egalitarian  social  order. 
After  the  inauguration  of  dyarchy  under  the  Montford  Reforms,  Dr 
Subbaroyan  became  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madras,  holding  that  office  for 
four  years  from  1926  to  1930.  His  relations  with  British  civil  servants  were 
correct  and  cordial  although  his  commitment  to  the  progressive  realisation 
of  self-government  was  total. 

Subbaroyan  at  the  same  time  made  sincere  attempts  to  overcome  the 
various  stagnations  afflicting  our  society.  Obscurantist  traditions  and 
outmoded  social  customs  were  anathema  to  him.  Dr  Subbaroyan  said:  “We 
cannot  be  a  self-respecting  people  politically,  unless  we  are  self-respecting 
socially... It  will  not  be  possible  to  erect  a  free  and  democratic  State  in  a 
society  hopelessly  given  to  all  sorts  of  antequated  superstitions....” 

He  came  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  sections  of  public  opinion  in 
Madras  as  a  sincere  and  sober  leader  who  represented  a  fine  blend  of 
tradition  and  modernity.  Significantly,  when  Rajaji  formed  the  first 
Congress  Ministry  in  1937,  he  selected  Dr  Subbaroyan  to  be  the  Minister 
for  Law.  This  was  a  tribute  to  Dr  Subbaroyan  as  a  person,  since  it 
acknowledged  the  recognition  in  the  Indian  National  Congress  of  his 
talents  and  his  commitments. 

Dr  Subbaroyan  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  temple  entry  for  Harijans  and 
had  expressed  the  view:  “A  social  system  that  tolerates  innumerable  castes 
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can  never  produce  the  unified  people  organised  for  the  working  of 
democracy.”  Shri  Omandur  Ramaswamy  Reddiar,  one  of  the  early  Chief 
Ministers  of,  Madras  after  Independence,  then  appointed  Dr  Subbaroyan  as 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs. 

In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  events  Dr  Subbaroyan  never  forfeited  his  own 
judgement  and  did  not  hesitate  to  take  an  unpopular  -  stand  if  his 
conscience  told  him  to.  He  was,  for  instance,  with  Rajaji  in  the  latter’s 
opposition  to  the  Quit  India  Movement  on  the  ground  that  the  War  efforts 
of  the  Allies  should  not  be  dislocated.  But  even  those  who  disagreed  with 
Dr  Subbaroyan  never  doubted  his  total  sincerity  of  purpose. 

In  1949,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  appointed  him  as  India’s  Ambassador  to 
Indonesia.  Dr  Subbaroyan  excelled  himself  as  Ambassador  and  showed 
that  diplomacy  and  protocol  are  not  esoteric  sciences  but  are  extensions  of 
human  courtesy  and  understanding  in  the  international  arena. 

Back  in  India  in  1954,  Subbaroyan  was  Kamaraj’s  first  choice  for 
succeeding  Rajaji  as  Chief  Minister  in  Madras.  It  is  only  because  a 
consensus  of  opinion  wanted  Kamaraj  himself  to  take  up  the  reins  of 
office,  that  Subbaroyan  moved,  instead,  to  the  Centre. 

He  was  a  Member  of  the  Rajya  Sabha  from  1954  to  1957.  I  was  at  that 
time  a  Member  of  the  Lok  Sabha  and  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
observe  at  close  quarters  Dr  Subbaroyan’s  catholic  outlook,  the 
earnestness  of  his  purpose  and  his  disarming  courtesy  to  other’s  views, 
irrespective  of  party  affiliations.  Dr  Subbaroyan  was  an  active  M.P.  and 
was  an  example  of  what  a  private  Member  of  Parliament  should  be. 
Studious  and  painstaking  when  it  came  to  preparing  his  speeches  and 
interpellations,  a  model  of  decorum  in  his  behaviour  and  yet 
uncompromising  in  his  commitment  to  certain  values  and  ideals,  Dr 
Subbaroyan  was  regarded  by  some  of  us  younger  colleagues  in  Parliament, 
as  an  exemplary  Parliamentarian.  His  levelheadedness,  his  ability  to  discuss 
issues  coolly  and  dispassionately  made  him  a  popular  figure  in  Parliament. 

Dr  Subbaroyan  had  a  fine  command  over  the  English  language. 
Speaking  with  clarity,  precision  and  strength,  he  avoided  bombast.  Light, 
not  heat,  marked  his  speeches  and  writings. 

A  Member  of  the  Lok  Sabha  a  little  later,  Dr  Subbaroyan  also  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  until  1959  when  he  joined  the 
Union  Cabinet  as  Minister  for  Transport  and  Communications.  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Transport  (among  others)  as  a  Minister  in 
Madras  at  the  same  time.  And  so,  once  again  I  had  the  benefit  of  close 
interaction  with  him. 

Dr  Subbaroyan  was  a  good  sportsman  both  in  playing  games  and  in 
observing  nobility  of  conduct.  In  fact  he  was  first  a  sportsman  and  then 
only  a  politician.  Sports  were  his  instinct;  sportsmanship  was  his  natural 
swabhava. 

He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  formation  and  in  the  running  of  the 
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Indian  Cricket  Federation,  the  Madras  Cricket  Association,  the  Madras 
Hockey  Association,  the  Madras  Olympic  Association  and  the  All  India 
Sports  Council.  He  bestowed  on  these  bodies  the  same  quality  of  attention 
which  he  gave  to  the  public  bodies  with  which  he  had  been  connected  such 
as  the  Tamil  Nadu  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh  and  the  All  India  Spinners’ 
Association. 

A  winning  smile  and  a  hearty  laugh  lighting  up  his  pleasant  face,  Dr 
Subbaroyan  enjoyed  the  gift  of  friendship.  In  fact  even  with  his  own 
children  he  was  more  a  friend  than  a  father,  giving  them  freedom  of 
thought,  belief  and  action. 

In  1962,  Dr  Subbaroyan  was  called  upon  to  succeed  that  scholar 
statesman  from  the  North,  Shri  Sri  Prakasa,  as  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 

It  is  a  fortuitous  coincidence  that  we  are  also  celebrating  this  year  the 
Centenary  of  Shri  Sri  Prakasa  and  that  both  these  occur  in  the  same  year  as 
the  centenary  of  their  friend  and  leader,  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

I  still  remember  with  a  pang  of  sorrow  and  regret  the  day  in  1962  when, 
during  a  visit  to  Madras  as  Governor  of  Maharashtra,  Dr  Subbaroyan 
suddenly  took  ill,  was  hospitalized  and  before  we  could  realize  its  gravity, 
passed  away. 

The  then  Vice-President,  Dr  Zakir  Husain  summed  up  the  feelings  of 
the  entire  nation,  when  in  his  condolence  message  he  described  Dr 
Subbaroyan  as  “a  great  sportsman  in  his  day  who  continued  to  play  fair 
and  play  as  a  team  throughout  the  great  game  of  life.” 

To  play  fair,  to  play  not  for  one’s  own  advancement  but  that  of  one’s 
team,  and  to  do  so  without  rancour  or  bitterness  is  the  mark  of  a  true 
sportsman.  It  is  also  the  mark  of  a  true  politician.  Dr  Subbaroyan  was  such 
a  sportsman  and  such  a  politician.  Never  seeking  the  limelight  but  not 
shirking  responsibility  either,  acknowledging  debts  but  never  claiming 
credit,  helping  to  build  bridges  and  not  destroy  them,  Dr  Subbaroyan  has 
left  behind  a  legacy  which  politicians  will  do  well  to  emulate. 

May  his  genial  personality,  his  amiable  disposition,  his  dignity,  quiet 
efficiency  and  personal  integrity,  inspire  contemporary  generations  to 
follow  his  example. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


In  honouring  jawaharlal  Nehru’s  memory  today,  at  this  inauguration 
of  his  birth  centenary,  we  honour  not  just  a  unique  personality  but  a 
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unique  relationship:  the  relationship  of  affection  and  unqualified  trust 
between  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  the  people  of  our  country. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  wrote  in  his  Will  and  Testament  these  memorable 
words: 

“Many  have  been  admired,  some  have  been  revered,  but  the  affection  of 

all  classes  of  Indian  people  has  come  to  me  in  such  abundant  measure 

that  I  have  been  overwhelmed  by  it.” 

Today,  over  two  decades  after  his  passing  away,  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
overwhelmed  whom,  Nehru  or  India.  If  Nehru  could  palpably  feel  the  love 
that  the  people  of  India  bore  for  him,  the  reverse  was  equally  true.  The 
people  of  India  were  drawn  to  him  in  a  manner  that  was  altogether 
unique.  One  might,  in  fact,  say  that  India  was  in  love  with  him-  Gandhiji 
recognised  this  phenomenon  and,  a  few  days  before  his  assassination, 
wrote  to  Jawaharlalji: 

Gandhiji  blessed  Jawaharlalji  to  be  the  Jewel  of  India  and,  in  that  simple 
blessing,  declared  him  a  Bharat  Ratna  years  before  that  honour  was 
officially  conferred  on  him. 

If  his  upbringing  at  Anand  Bhawan  in  Allahabad  gave  Jawaharlal  an 
anchorage  in  tradition,  his  exposure,  as  a  student  in  England  to  the  bracing 
winds  of  Fabian  Socialism  gave  him  a  vision  of  the  future.  Having  gone  to 
England  to  do  his  Tripos  and  to  study  Law,  Jawaharlal  found  that  his  real 
interest  was  in  political  economy.  Jawaharlal  joined  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  was  drawn  to  the  Fabian  socialist  ideas.  Marxist  thought, 
as  he  has  himself  said,  lighted  many  a  corner  of  his  mind. 

Nehru  saw  at  once  that  in  India,  the  Rule  of  Law  meant  the  law  of 
British  Rule.  He  saw,  too,  that  neither  this  law  nor  this  rule  was  doing  any 
good  to  the  millions  of  his  country.  The  Raj  embodied  no  justice;  on  the 
contrary,  it  masked  the  deepest  injustice. 

Motilal  Nehru  wrote  to  his  son:  “Politics  are  inseparable  from  law,  and 
economics  are  the  soul  of  politics.”  Nehru  saw,  with  clarity  and  conviction, 
the  truth  of  his  father’s  advice  and  Harold  Laski’s  maxim  that  no  man  can 
understand  law  who  lacks  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  economics. 

Back  in  India  in  1912,  he  began  his  practice  of  Law.  But  quite 
understandably,  this  work  failed  to  absorb  him.  The  year  1917  saw  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  1917  was  also  the  year  of  the  activity  for  Home 
Rule,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Annie  Besant.  Expelled  from  Bombay 
and  then  from  the  Central  Provinces,  she  was  finally  interned.  Jawaharlal 
signed  up  as  one  of  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Home  Rule  League  in 
U.P.9  with  Motilal  Nehni  as  President.  “Home  Rule  has  come  and  we 
have  but  to  take  it  if  we  stand  up  like  men  and  falter  not”,  so  wrote 
Nehru,  in  a  letter  to  The  Leader. 

Still  in  his  twenties,  Jawaharlal  had  found  a  cause.  What  was  required  at 
that  stage,  was  for  him  to  find  the  ideal  medium. 
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The  non-cooperation  movement  of  the  Congress  under  Gandhiji’s 
leadership  seemed  to  him  to  contain  an  answer  to  some  of  the  major 
challenges  of  the  time.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  accepted  the  non-violent  method, 
not  so  much  as  an  all-time  principle  but,  as  the  only  practicable  method 
that  was  then  available.  Its  practice  also  appeared  to  suit  the  national 
genius. 

In  1927,  he  visited  Moscow  along  with  his  father  and  was  greeted  by 
Pravda  as  a  “leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Congress.” 

Jawaharlalji  saw  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  process  in  operation  which,  his 
sense  of  justice  and  his  sense  of  history  told  him,  needed  to  be  adapted  in 
India.  He  was  only  too  aware  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
replication  of  a  revolution;  a  revolution  must  strike  roots  and  grow 
indigenously.  But  then,  if  history  had  prepared  the  soil  for  a  revolution  in 
India,  could  not  the  seeds  for  it  be  taken  from  another  nursery  of  proven 
quality?  India's  political  revolultion,  he  knew,  was  taking  its  own  shape  in 
the  extraordinary  hands  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
more  than  any  other  political  leader  in  India,  Jawaharlal  saw  the  need  for 
an  economic  revolution  in  India.  That  revolution  would  have  to  redeem 
India  from  the  backwardness  of  its  agrarian  structure  and,  in  fact,  from  its 
dependence  on  agriculture  itself.  In  the  Soviet  Union  he  saw  the  sinews  of 
industrial  growth  taking  shape. 

It  was  -on  this  visit  that  the  concept  of  Five  Year  Plans,  the  famous 
* piatiletka ’  as  the  Russians  called  it,  caught  the  imagination  of  Nehru. 
Apart  from  visiting  Soviet  Union,  Nehru  also  attended  in  Brussels,  the 
International  Congress  against  Colonial  Oppression  and  Imperialism  as  a 
representative  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  He  met  there  some  of  the 
leading  leftists  of  the  world  like  George  Lansbury,  Ellen  Wilkinson, 
Fenner  Brockway,  Harry  Pollit,  besides  a  large  number  of  delegates  from 
China,  Africa,  Mexico  m&  Latin  America.  But  it  is  important  for  us  to 
remember  that  if  Nehru  became  -convinced  that  the  solution  to  India’s 
socio-economic  problems  lay  in  socialism,  it  was  “not  in  a  vague 
humanitarian -way,  but  in  the  scientific  economic  sense.” 

Nehru  saw  that  planning  was  part  of  socialism.  And  so  it  was  then  that 
the  Congress  set  up  the  National  Planning  Committee  with  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  as  its  Chairman.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  included  in  it — far-sightedly — not 
just  politicians  but  scientists,  economists,  businessmen  and  industrialists. 
There  were  reservations  and  even  criticism  at  that  time.  The  words 
‘Socialism’  and  ‘Planning’  were  anathema  to  many  and  to  some  even  within 
the  Congress  Working  Committee.  But  Nehru’s  scheme  of  planned 
development  had  been  launched. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  he  wrote:  “The  argument  about  success  or 
otherwise  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  is  rather  a  pointless  one.  Everybody  talks 
of  ‘planning’  now,  and  of  Five  Year  Plans.  The  Soviets  have  put  magic  into 
those  words.” 

India,  he  realised,  had  to  find  its  own  way  to  socialism.  It  was  after  all, 
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on  Indian  soil  that  Gautama  the  Buddha  had  spoken  of  the  Middle  Path. 
And  it  was,  again,  India’s  great  fortune  to  have  had  in  Gandhiji  another 
messiah  in  our  midst,  who  had  sought  to  balance  rights  and  duties  and 
show  equal  importance  of  means  and  ends.  Could  democracy  and  socialism 
not  blend?  Democracy  by  itself,  as  a  purely  political  creed  could  not  have 
served  India.  Socialism  as  exemplified  by  its  existing  models  could  not,  by 
itself,  have  sufficed  for  India.  But  Nehru  found  Democratic  Socialism  to  be 
eminently  feasible,  both  as  a  goal  and  as  a  way.  The  great  planner, 
statistician  and  economic  philosopher  P.C.  Mahalanobis  has,  in  fact,  said: 
“The  Nehru  approach  to  planning  may  perhaps  be  called  the  Middle  Way 
or  the  Middle  Path.” 

Nehru  was  thus  the  author  and  architect  of  Democratic  Socialism.  Nehru 
explained  the  concept  of  democratic  socialism  in  the  following  words: 

“In  the  past,  democracy  has  been  taken  chiefly  to  mean  political 
democracy,  roughly  represented  by  the  idea  of  every  person  having  a 
vote.  It  is  obvious  that  a  vote  by  itself  does  not  mean  very  much  to  a 
person  who  is  down  and  starving...  Therefore,  political  democracy  by 
itself  is  not  enough  except  that  it  may  be  used  to  obtain  a  gradually 
increasing  measure  of  economic  democracy.” 

It  was  at  the  historic  Avadi  Session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in 
1955,  when,  after  the  democratic  institutions  had  stabilised,  that  the 
Congress  gave  itself,  formally,  the  creed  of  a  socialistic  pattern  of  society. 
It  is  significant  that  the  decision  that  Avadi  Session  took  synchronized  with 
the  launching  of  the  Second  Pian.  Nehru  had  already  oriented  the  country 
to  the  socialist  path  by  enacting  the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy  at 
the  inception  of  the  Constitution.  But  it  was  from  Avadi  and  the  Second 
Pian  onwards  that  a  more  vigorous  utilization  of  our  resources,  a  rapid 
industrialization  and,  most  important,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
resources  of  the  community,  became  the  country’s  declared  charter  and 
course. 

The  Mixed  Economy  and  a  Welfare  State  emerged  thereafter  as  a 
challenging  concept.  Legislation  acquired  a  nation-building  dimension  and 
phrases  such  as  The  commanding  heights  of  the  economy’  entered  not  just 
our  political  lexicon  but,  in  fact,  that  of  the  entire  developing  world.  The 
setting  up  of  the  Planning  Commission,  the  emergence  of  the  public  sector, 
of  land  ceiling,  of  regulations  on  industrial  monopoly,  of  state  trading,  are 
ail  facets  of  this  same  policy. 

Great  changes  were  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  in  the  world  of 
science  and  technology  which  could  not  but  affect  the  ways  of  living  and 
thinking  in  India.  Always  interested  in  scientific  research  and  in  the 
progress  of  science  and  technology  as  such,  it  was  at  Nehru’s  initiative  that 
a  large  number  of  national  laboratories  came  into  existence  to  do  research 
in  diverse  fields.  Massive  investments  were  made  in  atomic  energy  and 
exploration  of  our  oil  and  mineral  resources  through  the  public  sector. 

Nehru  always  carried  the  nation  with  him  for  all  his  policies  and 
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programmes.  He  devised  the  technique  of  attaining  a  national  consensus 
on  national  issues.  He  tried  to  obtain  a  broad-based  agreement  on  basic 
principles  and  then  proceeded  to  implement  the  agreed  proposals.  Nehru 
devised  the  institution  of  the  National  Development  Council  to  secure  both 
national  and  inter-regional  consensus  on  programmes.  This  Council 
represented  true  federalism  in  action. 

For  Nehru,  the  exploitation  of  anyone  or  any  section  by  another  was 
unacceptable.  His  concern  for  the  women  of  India  reflected  this.  The 
national  movement  had  thrown  up  a  number  of  patriotic  women  with 
dedication  and  sacrifice  into  the  struggle  in  spite  of  the  shackles  that  bound 
women  by  customs,  inhibitions  and  social  obloquy.  Nehru  used  to  insist  on 
the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  State  Cabinets  and  in  the  Legislatures.  The 
Nehru  era  saw  many  women  blossom  into  stalwarts. 

The  concern  Nehru  showed  for  the  tribal  people  demonstrates  his 
approach  to  the  needs  of  backward  regions  and  of  minority  communities. 
Again,  Nehru’s  concern  for  the  religious  minorities  in  India  showed  the 
same  liberal  attitude.  A  good  socialist  had  to  be  a  good  democrat  and  a 
good  democrat,  necessarily,  had  to  be  secular.  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan, 
Maulana  Azad,  Rail  Ahmed  Kidwai,  Sheikh  Abdullah  and  Dr  Zakir 
Husain  were  some  of  those  for  whom  Nehruji  had  always  the  highest 
regard  and  esteem.  They  represented,  for  Nehru,  the  truth  that  India  has 
been  and  is  intended  to  be  a  secular  nation. 

A  tree,  they  say,  is  best  measured  when  it  is  down.  How  right  he  was, 
how  wise  were  his  various  emphases,  became,  clear  on  the  27th  May,  1964. 
Speaking  shortly  after  Jawaharlalji  had  breathed  his  last,  President 
Radhakrishnan  said: 

“Our  thoughts  today  go  out  to  him  as  a  great  emancipator  of  the  human 

race,  as  one  who  has  given  all  his  life  and  energy  to  the  freeing  of  men’s 

minds  from  political  bondage,  economic  slavery,  social  oppression  and 

cultural  stagnation.” 

Democrat  of  democrats,  socialist  of  socialists,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a 
unique  phenomenon,  an  answer  to  the  challenge  of  our  times. 

Jawaharlalji  was  a  model  Parliamentarian.  He  liked  to  carry  with  him 
the  country  and  Parliament  and  all  reasonable  points  of  view  by 
painstakingly  explaining,  justifying  and  convincing  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country.  That  he  had  an  absolute  majority  in 
Parliament  made  no  difference  to  him  in  his  earnestness  to  meet  the  other 
point  of  view. 

Simultaneously,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  became  a  global  personality.  His 
devotion  to  nuclear  disarmament  and  to  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons,  combined  with  his  work  for  decolonization,  for  the  Non-aligned 
Movement  and  the  ending  of  apartheid,  won  him  a  permanent  place 
among  the  moulders  of  world  destiny.  The  chronicler  of  world  history 
finally  became  a  shaper  of  world  history. 
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As  an  English  poet  once  said:  “To  us  he  is  no  more  a  person  now  but  a 
whole  climate  of  opinion.”  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  climate  of  opinion — an 
opinion  that  was  forward-looking,  civilized,  and  full  of  hope,  that  brooked 
no  injustice,  no  exploitation.  He  wished  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  of 
superstition  and  prejudice  from  our  minds  and  wanted  India  to  take  its 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  civilization  that  has  illumined 
man’s  mind  in  the  past  and  will  do  so  in  the  future. 


Sri  Prakasa 


Shri  SRI  prakasa  was  an  illustrious  son  of  the  Indian  renaissance.  Born 
to  the  renowned  scholar-sadhu  Dr  Bhagwan  Das,  Sri  Prakasaji  imbibed  the 
values  of  India’s  religio-cultural  heritage  from  his  childhood.  Educated  at 
Allahabad,  and  later  at  Cambridge  (where  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru)  Sri  Prakasaji  envisioned  India’s  destiny  as  a  free  and 
sovereign  State  in  which  its  ancient  culture  and  civilization  could  achieve  a 
modem  flowering.  Sri  Prakasaji’s  association,  in  the  traditions  of  his 
distinguished  father,  with  the  Theosophical  Society  and  the  Benares  Hindu 
University  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  his  blend  of 
tradition  and  modernity,  nationalism  and  universality,  piety  and 
eclecticism. 

A  prolific  writer,  Sri  Prakasaji  was  master  of  a  chaste  and  expressive 
literary  style  in  English  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  Hindi.  His  articles  in 
The  Leader  and  in  The  Independent  were  read  avidly,  as  were  the  books 
that  he  came  to  write  over  the  years,  such  as  Annie  Besant,  Grihastha  Gita 
and  Nagrik  Shastra.  Imprisoned  a  number  of  times  for  participating  in  the 
freedom  movement;  Sri  Prakasaji  was  an  articulate  member  of  the  All 
India  Congress  Committee  for  three  full  decades  (1917  to  1947).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Central  Assembly  from  1935  to  1936,  and  later  he  was 
appointed  the  first  High  Commissioner  of  India  in  Pakistan.  His  term  in 
that  country  coincided  with  traumatic  events  that  followed  the  partition  of 
India.  His  book  Pakistan,  Birth  and  Early  Days  is  an  invaluable  record  of 
the  history  of  those  momentous  times. 

Sri  Prakasaji  never  sought  public  office;  public  offices  sought  him.  He 
was  a  Central  Minister  for  two  years,  1950  to  1952,  handling  the  portfolios 
of  Commerce  and  Natural  Resources  and  Scientific  Research.  His 
Governorship  of  Assam,  Madras  (as  Tamil  Nadu  was  then  known)  and 
Maharashtra  were  remarkably  successful  not  just  in  the  constitutional 
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sense,  but  in  much  larger  context.  The  people  of  Madras  State  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  their  own,  a  wise  and  learned  paterfamilias.  He  toured 
extensively  in  the  States  where  he  served,  mingled  with  all  classes  of 
people,  winning  and  retaining  the  confidence  of  people  across  all  divisions 
and  denominations. 

Wise  that  he  was,  Sri  Prakasaji  was  also  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humour. 
He  was  able  to  enliven  his  erudite  speeches,  writings  and  conversations 
with  a  ready  and  sparkling  wit.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  full  of 
compassion  for  the  needy  and  the  downtrodden.  Countless  are  the 
philanthropic  causes  that  he  made  his  own.  As  one  who  knew  of  his  work 
in  Madras,  I  am  aware  that  social  welfare  organizations,  oiphanages, 
homes  for  the  destitute  received  his  best  attention.  The  Arts  found  in  him 
a  knowledgeable  and  encouraging  patron. 

Above  all,  Sri  Prakasaji  was  a  man  of  reverence  for  the  Sacred.  Deeply 
religious,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  devout  believer  in  the  Divine.  May  his 
centenary  celebrations  instil  in  us  a  sense  of  those  values  in  life  which  the 
great  r  is  his,  munis,  gurus  and  sufi-saints  of  India  have  exemplified. 


Kelappan 


Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  associate  myself  with  the 
birth  centenary  of  Sri  Kelappan,  a  selfless  patriot  and  friend  of  the  masses. 

Kelappanji  has  for  long  enjoyed  my  unqualified  admiration  as  one  w7ho 
lived  a  Gandhian  life  of  service  to  the  nation  without  the  slightest 
expectation  of  reward  or  recognition. 

Kelappanji  was  a  born  fighter.  His  entire  life  was  a  long  drawn  out 
battle.  In  fact,  as  some  of  you  are  aware,  he  was  trained  as  a  young  man 
in  the  martial  art  of  Kerala:  Kalari  Payattu.  Combat,  therefore,  came  very 
naturally  to  him;  so  did  personal  discipline  and  an  ability  to  withstand 
suffering.  He  fought  against  British  Imperialism,  of  course,  but  also  against 
social  evils  that  plagued  our  society  during  the  early  years  of  this  century. 

Kelappanji  had  a  promising  educational  career  before  he  took  to  public 
life.  There  was  the  highroad  to  Law,  that  most  favoured  profession  of 
those  days.  And  there  was  the  allurement  of  Government  service.  But 
destiny  had  other  plans  for  him.  While  at  college,  Kelappanji  came  under 
the  influence  of  Dr  Annie  Besant  and  Aurobindo  Ghose,  who  challenged 
him  to  rise  above  himself  and  accept  the  role  of  service  to  the  motherland. 
Kelappanji  responded  to  the  Swadeshi  movement  instinctively,  discarding 
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not  only  foreign-made  clothes  but  also  all  ideas  of  a  government  job.  His 
role  was  cut  out  for  him.  He  was  to  work  with  and  for  the  people. 

Kelappanji,  as  I  said  earlier,  was  a  born  fighter.  He  was  also  a  born 
teacher,  losing  no  opportunity  whether  in  his  own  native  Malabar  or  in 
Travancore  or  later  in  Goa  where  he  served  as  a  school  master  to  educate 
the  people  about  their  rights  as  well  as  their  duties. 

Popularity  was  one  god  that  Kelappanji  never  cared  to  worship.  In  fact, 
he  shunned  the  limelight  always,  preferring  to  work  silently,  constructively. 
His  sights  were  fixed  on  longer  goals.  Kelappanji  was  impelled  with  a  great 
desire  to  save  the  youth  of  his  generation  from  the  many-sided 
disintegration  that  was  threatening  society.  He  was  able  to  see  that  while 
the  British  Raj  may  have  conferred  a  few  benefits  like  the  railways  or  the 
postal  sendee  or  a  chain  of  High  Courts,  still,  basically,  it  had  brought  only 
ruin  to  our  people.  Where  there  had  been  a  proud  self-reliance,  there  was, 
under  the  British  and  under  princely  States,  apathy,  backwardness  and 
poverty.  Indian  society  was  being  allowed  to  sink  into  a  deep  slumber,  a 
state  of  being  which  suited  the  alien  power  in  its  plans  to  extract  and 
exploit  the  countryside. 

Kelappanji  saw  all  this  very  clearly  and  threw’  in  his  lot  determinedly 
with  the  freedom  struggle  that  was  gaining  momentum  under  the 
leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  With  Kesava  Menon’s  help,  Kelappanji 
undertook  to  organise  national  work  in  South  Malabar.  Kesava  Menon 
noticed  in  the  young  recruit  a  tremendous  power  of  organisation  and  at  the 
same  time,  an  extraordinary  commitment.  Kesava  Menon  and  Kelappanji 
formed  a  great  partnership  which  endured  till  the  very  end. 

Basing  himself  in  Ponnani,  Kelappanji  organised  local  committees  and 
arranged  public  meetings  to  explain  the  message  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  and  the  constructive  programme  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Before 
long,  Kelappanji  was  arrested  along  with  his  colleague  K.V.  Balakrishna 
Menon. 

Kelappanji,  Balakrishna  Menon  and  other  workers  faced  their  first  major 
challenge  when  the  Malabar  Rebellion  started  The  atmosphere  was 
surcharged  with  fear  and  suspicion.  Kelappanji  confronted  the  armed 
rebels  and  told  them  that  they  could  proceed  to  Ponnani  only  after  walking 
over  his  dead  body  and  those  of  hundreds  of  others  with  him.  The  rebels 
turned  back.  This  was  hailed  as  a  singular  achievement  of  Kelappanji,  but 
quite  naturally,  officialdom  felt  humbled.  Kelappanji  was  consequently 
accused  of  supporting  the  rebels  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Cannanore  jail 
for  six  months. 

Kelappanji  had  also  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  communication. 
Anyone  who  met  Kelappanji  received  at  his  hands  not  just  a  convincing 
theoretical  exposition  of  the  Gandhian  movement  but  its  practical 
manifestation.  Theory  and  practice  were  not  two  separate  things  with 
Kelappanji. 

Of  the  many  facets  of  the  national  movement  led  by  Gandhiji,  the  one 
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which  held  special  appeal  for  Kelappanji  was  the  eradication  of 
imtouchability.  The  Kerala  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  made  Kelappanji 
the  Convenor  of  the  Propaganda  Sub-Committee  for  the  Eradication  of 
Untouchability  in  1924.  It  was  during  the  tour  of  that  Sub-Committee  in 
Travancore  that 'it  found  that  the  members  of  the  depressed  communities 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  roads  near  the  the  Vaikom  temple. 

With  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  blessings  the  Vaikom  Satyagraha  began  on 
March  24,  1924.  Kelappanji  played  a  decisive  organisational  role  during  the 
satyagraha,  himself  getting  arrested  for  violating  the  prohibitory  orders 
and  suffering  imprisonment  for  four  months.  But  ultimately,  justice  and 
the  determination  of  the  satyagrahis  carried  the  day.  By  1926,  the  Vaikom 
Satyagraha  was  over.  The  roads  leading  to  the  temple  were  opened  for  ail 
without  any  distinction  of  caste  or  creed.  Vaikom  became  a  landmark  for 
the  whole  of  India  and  Kelappanji’s  name  gained  national  currency. 

Kelappanji  participated  subsequently  in  the  Salt  Satyagraha  by 

organising  a  memorable  march  to  the  river  bank  at  Payyannur.  Touring  the 
whole  of  Malabar,  conducting  public  meetings,  addressing  workers  and 
small  groups  and  recruiting  volunteers  all  throughout,  Kelappanji  became 
something  of  a  one-man  revolution.  Many  of  those  who  later  were  to  play 
prominent  roles  in  the  public  life  of  the  State,  like  the  late  A.K.  Gopalan 
and  Sri  K.  Karunakaran  were  drawn  to  him  during  the  Payyannur 

Satyagraha.  Kelappanji  soon  came  to  be  referred  to  as  the  ‘Kerala 
Gandhi’. 

After  his  release  from  imprisonment  for  the  Salt  Satyagraha  campaign, 
Kelappanji  resumed  his  favourite  work  of  Harijan  uplift.  To  this,  he  added 
the  Congress  programme  of  Khadi  and  Prohibition.  He  played  an 

important  part  in  the  Kerala  Charkha  Sangh  which  was  later  to  become  the 
Kerala  Sarvodaya  Sangh. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  here  in  Calicut  which  is  Kelappanji’s  own 
native  soil,  to  detail  the  chronology  of  his  inspired  and  inspiring  life.  His 
work  during  the  famous  Guruvayur  Satyagraha  and  his  historic  fast  led  to 
the  opening  of  the  doors  of  that  great  temple  to  all  Hindus.  No  wonder 
Gandhiji  chose  Kelappanji  for  the  offering  of  individual  satyagraha  and  his 
participation  in  the  Quit  India  Movement  is  now  part  of  our  history  and 
our  political  heritage. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  lodged  in  the  Vellore  Central  Jail  for 

participation  in  the  1942  Movement  along  with  several  leaders  from  South 
India.  Kelappanji  was  among  them.  As  my  late  friend  Damodara  Menon 
(who  was  also  in  the  same  jail)  wrote  to  his  family,  Kelappanji  spent  his 
time  spinning  and  reading  philosophical  works.  His  mind  was  essentially  a 
constructive  and  pure  mind,  uncontaminated  by  any  consideration  other 
than  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience. 

When  shortly  thereafter  elections  were  announced  Kelappanji  did  not 
seek  office  or  position.  Instead,  he  turned  his  attention  more  and  more  to 
constructive  work  and  to  the  Aikya  Kerala  Movement.  Politics  in  the 
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accepted  sense  of  the  term  held  no  appeal  to  Kelappanji.  If  politics  were 
not  the  means  for  social  good,  for  reform  or  for  the  betterment  of  ‘the 
lowly  and  the  lost’,  then  Kelappanji  had  no  use  for  it. 

The  continuing  scramble  for  office  and  for  power  in  free  India 
dismayed  Kelappanji.  He  asked  himself:  ‘Is  it  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of 
office  that  we  have  won  Swaraj?’  Politics  began  to  lose  its  enchantment 
for  him. 

Even  when,  a  little  later,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  under  the 
banner  of  the  Kisan  Mazdoor  Praja  Party  founded  by  the  veteran 
Acharya  Kripalani,  Kelappanji  continued  to  devote  his  best  attention  to 
projects  of  the  Harijan  Sewak  Sangh,  Charkha  Sangh  and  other 
constructive  activities. 

Quite  naturally,  the  Bhoodan  Movement  of  Acharya  Vinobaji  drew 
Kelappanji  into  its  fold.  He  enjoyed  Vinobaji’s  trust,  becoming  the  first 
Shanti  Sainik  when  Vinobaji  organised  the  Shanti  Sena,  and  became 
President  of  the  Sarvodaya  Sangh  in  1959. 

Kelappanji  spent  the  last  decade  of  his  life  in  Sarvodaya  work.  If, 
earlier,  he  had  come  to  be  hailed  as  Kerala  Gandhi,  he  later  became 
Kerala’s  Vinobaji  as  well. 

When  Kelappanji  passed  away  in  1971,  rich  tributes  were  paid  to  him, 
across  all  political  boundaries.  Congressmen,  communists,  social  workers, 
people  in  politics  and  outside — all  joined  together  to  offer  tributes  to  this 
selfless  soul.  Sri  E.M.S.  Namboodiripad  said  of  Kelappanji:  “Despite 
fierce  differences  of  opinion,  he  could  treat  his  opponents  with  brotherly 
affection.”  Perhaps  the  most  touching  tribute  came  from  Rajaji  who  was 
himself  to  breathe  his  last  the  following  year.  Rajaji  wrote:  “There  was  a 
time  when  I  knew  Kerala  only  through  Kelappan.  He  was  a  Gandhian 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Every  depletion  from  the  ranks  of  the  old 
giants  makes  us  wonder  how  we  are  going  to  fill  the  growing  gap  in  real 
leadership.” 

Today,  four  decades  after  Independence,  we  cannot  but  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Gandhian  revolution  is  fat  from  complete.  As  a  nation, 
we  have  progressed  spectacularly.  We  produce  more  foodgrains  than  ever 
before  and  are  totally  self-sufficient  in  food.  We  are  among  the  leading 
industrialised  countries  of  the  world.  Education,  health,  social  security 
and  all  other  parameters  have  registered  impressive  strides.  But  we  have 
not  yet  achieved  social  integration  in  our  country.  We  still  hear  of 
atrocities  being  perpetrated  on  Harijans  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Strangely  enough,  there  are  people  who  misquote  the  shastras  in  support 
of  discrimination  based  on  birth.  The  plight  of  the  women  of  India  is  yet 
to  be  improved.  We  still  have  to  work  towards  Poorna  Swaraj ,  in  the 
true  Gandhian  sense. 

The  best  tribute  that  we  can,  therefore,  offer  to  Kelappanji  is  to  keep 
before  us  the  ideal  of  service  to  the  daridra-narayana  till  such  time  as  he 
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becomes  equal  with  others  materially,  intellectually  and  spiritually.  May 
the  example  of  Kelappanji  give  us  the  strength  to  march  towards  the  ideal 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 


J.  Krishnamurti 


A  hese  lovely  woods  and  this  twilight  hour  are  precious  to  us.  This  is 
the  place,  this  the  hour  which  Krishnaji  chose  whenever  he  was  in  Madras 
to  share  his  innermost  thoughts.  Here  under  this  filigree  of  -  leaves,  he 
would  sit  and  communicate — with  his  silences  no  less  than  with  his  words. 
And  as  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  went  down  over  the  gathering,  an  inner 
light  would  slowly  emerge  within  every  listener. 

I  will  speak  today  on  Krishnaji  himself  and  on  what  he  has  meant  to  our 
generation.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  confess  to  a  sense  of  inadequacy  at 
the  task  of  painting  a  picture  of  one  who  transcended  human  limitations 
and  belonged,  really,  to  the  vast  expanse  of  metaphysical  thought. 

The  Krishnamurti  Foundation  has  today  installed  two  memorial  stones, 
one  on  the  beach  at  Adyar  and  one  here.  This  is  entirely  appropriate. 
Krishnamurti  and  his  younger  brother  came  to  Adyar  as  children.  There, 
where  the  river  meets  the  sea,  Krishnamurti  spent  many  pleasant  moments 
everyday  for  several  months.  On  the  Adyar  sands,  one  day  Charles 
Leadbeater  saw  on  the  young  Krishnamurti  a  most  wonderful  aura  that 
was  “without  a  particle  of  selfishness  in  it.”  Very  soon,  thereafter,  the  two 
brothers  were  taken  to  meet  Dr  Annie  Besant.  Krishnaji  has  recorded: 
“As  is  the  custom  with  us  towards  those  for  whom  we  have  great 
reverence,  we  both  prostrated  ourselves  at  her  feet.  She  lifted  us  up  and 
embraced  us.”  That  act  of  lifting  up  and  embracing  the  two  sons  of  Jiddu 
Narayaniah  by  the  great  Mother  Spirit  that  Dr  Besant  was,  resembled  what 
happened  several  years  earlier,  when  Ramakrishna  Paramahansa  met 
Swami  Vivekananda.  Both  Shri  Ramakrishna  and  Dr  Besant  had 
anticipated  the  arrival  of  a  great  soul  who  would,  in  his  own  way,  give  the 
world  a  great  message. 

Discovery,  adoption  and  initiation  into  the  Theosophical  Society  were 
rapid.  Within  a  matter  of  months,  he  began  to  exhibit  powers  of  intuition 
that  far  surpassed  even  Dr  Besant’s  expectations.  Soon,  the  first  book 
written  by  him  entitled  At  the  Feet  of  the  Master  came  to  be  published.  Dr 
Besant,  in  an  introduction,  said:  “This  is  the  first  book  written  by  a 
younger  brother,  young  in  body  verily,  but  not  in  Soul.”  The  Order  of  the 
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Star  in  the  East  with  Krishnaji  as  its  Head  was  soon  set  up,  Dr  Besant  and 
Leadbeater  being  its  ‘Protectors’. 

Dr  Besant  declared  in  her  daily  New  India  that  the  voice  that  had  been 
heartf  two  thousand  years  ago  was  now  to  be  heard  again — -the  voice  of 
Christ;  that  the  Flute  that  had  been  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Yamuna  was  now  to  be  heard  again,  through  Krishnamurti. 

Krishnaji  was  soon  sent  to  England  for  further  studies.  But  once  there, 
Krishnaji  began  to  probe  into  problems  of  life  quite  independently.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  his  personality  that,  in  the  words  of  Jamnadas  Dwarkadas:  “He 
found  himself  free  to  choose  his  own  path  and  no  one  dared  to  interfere 
with  him.”  Krishnaji  soon  shook  himself  free  of  all  following.  He  in  fact 
began  to  describe  following  of  any  type  as  evil,  be  it  the  following  of  a 
guru,  or  the  following  of  religion. 

In  1928,  at  the  Seventh  International  Camp  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  held 
at  Ommen  in  Holland,  he  was  asked,  “Are  you  the  Christ  come  back?” 
Krishnaji  answered: 

“Friend,  if  I  say  to  you  that  I  am,  and  another  says  to  you  that  I  am  not 
the  Christ — where  will  you  be?  Put  aside  the  label,  for  that  has  no 
value.  Drink  the  water,  if  the  water  is  clean.  I  say  to  you  that  I  have  that 
clean  water ;  I  have  the  balm  that  shall  purify,  that  shall  heal  greatly;  and 
you  ask  me:  Who  are  you?  I  AM  ALL  THINGS,  BECAUSE  I  AM 
LIFE.” 

The  Theosophists  and  the  Order  of  the  Star  had,  for  years,  predicted  a 
Great  Coming,  the  arrival  of  a  World  Teacher  who  would  say  something 
so  new  and  unexpected  that  would  startle  the  world.  But  the  Order  of  the 
Star  and  the  Theosophical  Society  had  visualised  the  World  Teacher  in 
their  own  likeness.  Krishnaji  was  not  to  be  in  anyone’s  likeness. 

In  the  presence  of  Dr  Besant  and  more  than  three  thousand  Star 
members,  Krishnaji  dissolved  the  Order  of  the  Star  in  1929.  Krishnaji’s 
speech  on  the  occasion  at  the  Ommen  Camp  at  Holland  belongs  to  the 
category  of  all-time  utterances.  He  said  at  the  conclusion  of  it:  “I  have 
now  decided  to  disband  the  Order,  as  I  happen  to  be  its  Head.  You  can 
form  other  organisations  and  expect  someone  else.  With  that  I  am  not 
concerned,  nor  with  creating  new  cages,  new  decorations  for  those  cages. 
My  only  concern  is  to  set  men  absolutely,  unconditionally  free.” 

In  1930,  Krishnaji  resigned  from  the  Theosophical  Society  also. 

After  his  severance  from  Theosophy,  as  Mary  Lutyens  tells  us  in  her 
book  on  Krishnaji,  his  meetings  drew  people  who  were  “interested  in  what 
he  had  to  say,  not  what  they  had  been  told  he  was .” 

Dr  Besant  was  soon  grievously  ill.  Ever  thoughtful,  ever  caring  Krishnaji 
came  from  the  USA  where  he  then  was,  to  see  her  at  Adyar.  The  last 
meeting  was  moving.  Two  decades  and  more  had  elapsed  since  the  day 
when  as  a  child,  Krishnaji  had  prostrated  before  her.  The  sands  of  time 
were  running  out  for  Dr  Besant  while  Krishnaji  was  well  on  the  way 
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to  becoming  the  Krishnaji  that  the  world  was  to  know  for  another  half 
a  century.  After  Dr  Besant’s  passing  away,  he  observed:  “She  was  a 
mother  to  me,  she  brought  me  up,  but  never  did  she  say  to  me  do 
this,  don’t  do  that.” 

Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave,  after  a  meeting  with  Krishnaji,  once  said: 

“Krishnamurti  may  deny  the  role  of  the  World  Teacher,  negate  the 

church  built  for  him,  deny  his  role  as  the  supreme  guru,  deny  being 

the  divine  Krishna;  but  Dr  Besant  could  not  be  denied  her  role  as 

Yashoda,  the  foster  mother  of  Krishna,  the  divine  cowherd,” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  Dr  Besant  who  first  ignited  the 
lamp  which  has  glowed  ever  since. 

Whether  here  at  Madras,  or  at  Rishi  Valley;  in  Rajghat  at  Varanasi 
or  in  New  York  City;  in  Sri  Lanka  or  at  Saanen  in  Switzerland, 
Krishnaji  seemed  to  incandesce.  In  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
darkness  that  surrounds  us,  he  was  like  a  light,  now  here  and  now 
over  there,  moving  incessantly,  transmitting  lustre — almost  in  spite  of 
himself. 

Instinctively,  countless  persons  came  to  regard  him  as  a  preceptor 
who  could  enlighten  them.  Shrimati  Pupul  Jayakar  tells  us  in  her 
moving  book  on  Krishnaji  about  a  discussion  that  took  place  between 
her,  Shrimati  Radha  Burnier  and  Krishnaji  at  Rishi  Valley.  At  her 
comment  that,  for  her,  Krishnaji  was  the  guru,  Krishnaji  asked,  “What 
do  you  mean  by  guru?”  Pupulji  said,  “He  who  awakens”.  Krishnaji 
then  said,  “The  approach  of  the  awakener  and  the  awakened  is  wrong. 
When  there  is  light  and  I  am  in  darkness  and  move  into  the  light, 
where  is  the  awakener?  Some  stay  in  the  light,  some  wander  away, 
that  is  all.”  A  little  later,  Krishnaji  added  a  comment  which  echoed 
the  Tathagata:  “I  am  not  saying  I  am  the  light.” 

A  Philosopher  of  Philosophers,  a  Teacher  of  Teachers,  Krishnaji 
recoiled  from  these  descriptions!  He  so  recoiled  because  he  did  not  set 
out  to  persuade  or  instruct  anybody.  At  all  times  he  was  a  comrade,  a 
friend,  a  fellow  thinker. 

Despite  all  his  fame,  Krishnaji  remained  intensely  human.  Krishnaji 
was  one  of  the  world’s  most  naturally  modest  people.  I  used  to  feel 
greatly  embarrassed  when  during  my  conversations  with  him,  he  used 
to  say  ‘Sir’  and  I  would  demur.  But  the  next  moment  he  would  repeat 
‘Sir’  when  he  made  a  sharp  point  or  refuted  your  observations. 
Courtesy  was  for  him  his  second  nature.  What  he  valued  most, 
perhaps,  was  the  pleasure  of  companionship  that  was  not  dependant  on 
physical  proximity  but  had  its  being  in  silent,  intuitive  empathy. 
Whenever  he  spoke  or  saw  someone,  a  certain  intensity  would  sldwly 
but  surely  establish  itself  between  the  two,  leaving  the  other  person 
powerfully  aware  not  just  of  Krishnaji  but  of  himself!  He  seemed  to 
introduce  us — to  ourselves!  Oftentimes  people  asked  him  questions. 
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Knshnaji  would  seldom  answer  but  would  excite  in  the  questioner  a 
thought  process  that  would  lead  the  person  to  find  an  answer. 

Once  I  asked  him  in  despair  whether  there  is  no  solution  to  human 
misery  in  the  shape  of  wars,  of  destruction  and  exploitation  of  Man  by 
Man.  He  put  me  a  counter  question:  ‘What  are  your  problems?’  I  said  I 
had  none.  I  do  not  covet  wealth  or  office.  I  am  content  and  have  no 
disappointments.  Then  he  asked  me  why  cannot  all  other  human  beings  be 
the  same?  Will  the  world  then  have  the  problems  I  spoke  about? 

In  one  of  his  talks,  Krishnaji  said  we  fret  over  the  unborn  tomorrow  and 
dead  yesterday  and  bring  misery  on  oneself.  He  said  you  should  live  the 
present.  In  another  talk  he  traced  the  cause  of  misery  to  one’s  ego, 
personal,  sectarian  and  national. 

We  see  through  myriad  lenses:  the  bifocals  of  racial  or  individual  bias, 
the  tints  of  subjective  opinion,  the  prisms  of  prejudice;  concaves  of  what- 
has-been  or  convexes  of  the  hereafter.  Everything,  except  the  simple  act  of 
seeing  something  as  that  something  is:  unfragmented  and  undistorted. 
Why,  we  may  ask,  is  a  total  vision  important?  It  is  important  not  just 
because  such  vision  enables  a  total  view  per  se ,  but  because  it  enables  us  to 
see  linkages,  relationships  and  the  interlocking  of  cause  with  effect.  The 
physical  can  then  be  seen  to  impinge  on  the  metaphysical;  the  mundane  on 
the  moral. 

This  inability  to  see  the  real  constitutes  a  loss  as  serious  as  that  caused 
by  physical  sightlessness:  It  leaves  one  deprived  of  right  understanding,  of 
right  relationships  and,  therefore,  of  a  whole  world  of  awareness.  The 
blinded  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  Shakespeare’s  King  Lear ,  who  failed  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  bad  when  he  had  his  eyes,  says,  “I  stumbled 
when  I  saw”.  Krishnaji  knew  that  society  is  constantly  stumbling  for  lack 
of  an  ability  to  see  reality,  to  perceive  and  to  understand  it.  And  by  so 
stumbling,  it  is  constantly  injuring  itself. 

Morality  is  not  a  code;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  relatedness  of  things,  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  things,  an  ability  to  discriminate  between  order  and  its 
opposite — disorder.  This  sense  must  come  from  within.  Krishnaji  believed 
that  all  of  us  possessed  that  faculty,  that  sense.  But  he  knew  that  in  most 
of  us  it  lay  dormant.  He  once  spoke  of  ‘order’  as  being:  Not  a  goodness  in 
heaven,  but  order,  goodness  in  relationship  and  action  in  the  now.  We 
should  ponder  over  the  phrase  “goodness  in  relationship”  and  his  stress  on 
“the  now”.  Relationships  in  our  times  are  measured  in  terms  of  the 
usefulness  of  a  person  or  a  situation  to  oneself.  We  go  in  fact  a  step 
further;  one  who  is  not  useful  is  taken  to  pose  a  threat  and  so,  to  the 
pursuit  of  self-interest,  are  added  competitiveness  and  conflict.  This  is  true 
of  individuals  as  well  as  of  nations. 

Krishnaji  said  in  New  York  City  in  1971: 

“Don’t  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  related  to  the  world? — When  you 
feel  you  are  the  world,  feel  that  you  are  responsible,  that  you  are 
committed  to  this  responsibility.  That  is  the  only  commitment;  not  to  be 
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committed  through  bombs,  or  committed  to  a  particular  activity,  but  to 
feel  that  you  are  the  world  and  the  world  is  you.  Unless  you  change 
completely,  radically,  and  bring  a  total  mutation  in  yourself,  do  what  you 
will  outwardly,  there  will  be  no  peace  for  man.” 

Krishnaji  stressed  here  the  need  for  action  but  an  action  that  proceeded 
from  one’s  own  inner  change.  With  order,  harmony  and  wholesomeness  in 
Man,  everything  else  falls  in  place.  Without  such  order,  things  cannot  but 
fall  apart.  Inner  change,  Krishnaji  said,  was  essential  if  the  pervasive 
miseries  of  our  time — individual,  social,  political,  economic — were  to  end. 

In  an  observation  made  in  Switzerland  in  1969,  Krishnaji  said: 

'“Look,  Sir,  I  have  not  read  anything.  Now  here  I  am:  I  know  nothing. 
I  only  know  that  I  am  in  sorrow  and  that  I  have  got  a  fairly  good 
mind.  I  have  no  authority — Sankara,  Krishna,  Patanjali,  nobody — I 
am  absolutely  alone.  I  have  got  to  face  my  life  and  I  have  got  to  be  a 
good  citizen — not  according  to  the  Communists,  Capitalists,  or 
Socialists.  Good  citizenship  means  behaviour,  which  is  not  one  thing 
in  the  office  and  different  at  home.  First,  I  want  to  find  out  how  to  be 
free  of  this  sorrow.  Then  being  free,  I  shall  find  out  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  God  or  whatever  it  is.” 

The  statement  of  Krishnaji  is  quite  extraordinary.  It  reiterates  that  we 
must  lean  on  no  external  authority.  It  tells  us  that  we  must  face  life,  not 
shy  away  from  it.  It  also  tells  us  that  we  must  be  good  citizens — privately 
as  well  as  publicly.  Only  thereafter,  if  we  so  wish,  can  entering  into 
philosophical  speculations  have  any  meaning. 

Twenty-five  centuries  ago,  the  Buddha  had  given  the  same  message.  He 
said,  ‘One  is  one’s  own  refuge,  who  else  could  be  the  refuge?’  According 
to  Mahayana  Buddhism  the  Buddha,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  Nirvana, 
resolved  never  to  make  the  final  crossing  as  long  as  a  single  undelivered 
being  remained  on  earth. 

Krishnaji  felt  for  others  as  I  have  known  very  tew  people  to  do.  He  was 
able  to  interiorize  the  thoughts  and  anguish  of  others.  He  tried  to  help 
them  overcome  their  difficulty  by  assisting  them  to  see  and  understand  the 
nature  of  their  difficulty  and  their  fear.  He  personified  the  concept  given  in 
the  Vedas:  “I  seek  not  temporal  power  nor  swarga  nor  freedom  from 
rebirth.  All  I  seek  is  that  the  suffering  of  all  mortal  beings  be 
destroyed....” 

It  is  India’s  great  fortune  that  from  time  to  time  men  of  laser-like  insight 
are  born  on  its  soil  to  speak  to  the  world  and  offer  it  a  set  of  alternative 
values. 

Krishnaji  in  our  times  represented  an  Intelligence  that  is  Awake:  In  that 
he  was  another  Sankara.  He  also  represented  a  Compassion  that  is  total:  in 
that  he  was  another  Gautama.  He,  therefore,  became  a  complete  human 
being,  one  in  thought,  one  in  speech,  one  in  action. 

Krishnaji  rejected  memorials,  stones  and  edifices;  he  was  aware  that 
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these  fade  with  time.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  the  thoughts  he  had  given 
to  us  will  last  as  long  as  humanity  lasts. 


V.K.  Krishna  Menon 


Reason  and  emotion, logic  and  passion,  sarcasm  and  affection  combined 
paradoxically  in  Krishna  Menon’s  life  to  make  him  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  personalities  of  our  time.  It  also  made  him  one  of  the  most 
misunderstood  of  our  contemporaries. 

Born  into  a  matriarchal  tharavad  in  suburban  Malabar,  there  was  in 
Krishna  Menon  a  firmness  at  the  roots.  His  father  Krishna  Kurup  and 
mother  Lakshmi  Kutty  Amma  were  simple  folk.  But  they  possessed  the 
dignity  of  tradition.  Not  surprisingly,  Krishna  Menon  became  a  classic 
example  of  some  of  Kerala’s  authentic  qualities:  quicksilver  fluidity  of 
intellect,  a  singular  independence  of  outlook  and  extraordinary  energy. 

And  yet,  for  all  his  rootedness,  Menon  rarely  spoke  Malayalam. 
Breaking  away  from  tradition,  he  gravitated  towards  Dr  Annie  Besant,  the 
Theosophical  Society  and  the  Scouts  Movement  of  which  Dr  Besant,  was 
the  Chief  Commissioner.  Donning  the  long  robes  required  by  that 
affiliation,  with  his  long  hair  let  loose,  Krishna  Menon  could  be  seen 
cycling  through  the  lanes  of  Madras  and  Calicut,  where  Dr  Besant  had  sent 
him  to  organise  the  Scouts  Movement.  Krishna  Menon  came  to  be 
regarded  at  that  stage  as  a  classical  dropout  from  traditional  society.  One 
person  referred  to  him  as  a  “crack”.  Quick  in  repartee  even  at  that  young 
age,  Menon  retorted:  “Let  light  enter  through  this  crack”. 

Like  that  other  ‘Krishna’,  J.  Krishnamurti,  Krishna  Menon’s  mind  was 
too  independent,  too  alive,  too  sensitive  to  be  confined  within  a 
system — even  the  eclectic  system  of  Theosophy.  Having  left  tradition  for 
Theosophy,  he  left  Theosophy  also,  like  Krishnamurti,  for  the, freedom  of 
the  truly  emancipated  human  being.  He  interacted  eagerly  with  other 
forms  of  freedom,  political,  economic  and  social  via  the  formidable 
philosophies  of  the  day. 

The  ground  for  this  had  been  prepared  by  the  situation  in  India.  That 
was  nhe  time  when  the  Union  Jack  helds  away  over  India.  The  Raj  had 
been  accepted  as  an  unshakeable  fact  of  life.  For  a  few  far-sighted  and 
sensitive  individuals,  however,  this  situation  was  unacceptable  and  called 
for  a  remedy.  Krishna  Menon  was  one  of  them. 


Foreword  to  Madhavan  Kutty’s  book  on  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon,  published  by  the  Publications 
Division,  Government  of  India,  26  November  1987 
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His  first  act  of  political  self-expression  took  place  seventy  years  ago. 
Krishna  Menon  was  then  a  student  in  the  Presidency  College  at  Madras,  a 
city  known  as  one  of  the  strongest  bastions  of  the  Raj.  Annie  Besant,  her 
Irish  blood  and  Indian  inspiration  having  combined  devastatingly,  started 
the  Home  Rule  League  from  Madras.  Her  paper  New  India  was’  read  by 
the  younger  generation  with  tremendous  interest.  Many  joined  her;  many 
more  lacked  the  courage  to  do  so.  The  students  and  staff  of  the  Presidency 
College  were  astonished  to  find  one  morning  the  red-and-green  flag  of  Dr f 
Besant’s  Home  Rule  League  fluttering  atop  the  building.  Young  Krishna 
had  defied  the  establishment  in  a  manner  none  had  dared  to  and  hoisted 
the  pennant  in  an  act  that  was  to  symbolize  his  coming  career.  Krishna 
Menon  became  thereafter  a  standard-bearer,  a  herald  and  a  spokesman  for 
the  cause  of  India’s  freedom  and  of  India’s  dignity  in  freedom.  His  flashing 
eyes,  his  amazing  felicity  with  the  English  language  and  a  consuming 
identification  with  the  cause,  struck  observers  as  being  altogether  unique. 

Dr  Besant  had  made  a  rare  find  and  she  was  fully  aware  of  it.  To  secure 
for  him  the  facilities  for  higher  education,  which  his  talents  so  clearly 
required,  she  arranged  for  28  years  old  Krishna  Menon  to  go  to  London. 
The  journey  that  began  then  was  no  ordinary  journey;  it  was  the  beginning 
not  just  of  an  encounter  but  of  a  relationship  that  had  in  it  elements  of 
passion  and  pathos,  trial  and  triumph. 

While  a  student  in  London,  Krishna  Menon  equipped  himself 
intellectually  and  politically  with  a  vigour  and  a  vision  hitherto  rarely 
equalled.  Apart  from  his  Law,  Menon  studied  Political  Science  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  under  the  outstanding  Professor  Harold 
Laski,  who  was  later  to  describe  Menon  as  “the  best  student  I  have  ever 
had”.  Menon  also  did  his  Masters — and  this  fact  is  not  widely  known — by 
dissertations  on  two  subjects  that  are  profoundly  revealing  about  him.  One 
was  a  dissertation  on  psychology  titled  An  Experimental  Study  on  the 
Mental  Process  of  Reasoidng,  the  other  being  a  thesis  (described  by 
another  Professor  of  his  as  “brilliant”)  entitled  Industrial  Fatigue.  It  was 
perhaps  only  natural  that  a  product  of  the  great  intellectual  traditions  of 
South  India,  Krishna  Menon  should  have  desired  to  master  a  valuable 
branch  of  psychology. 

The  choice  of  psychology  as  a  subject  for  specialised  study  by  Menon 
reveals,  in  my  view,  Menon’s  desirfe  to  ensure  that,  in  the  words  of 
Tagore,  “the  clear  stream  of  reason  is  not  lost  in  the  dreary  desert  sands  of 
dead  habit.”  Similarly,  Menon’s  work  on  Industrial  Fatigue  reflected  an 
interest  (unusual  in  an  Indian  of  that  generation)  in  the  process  of 
industry.  One  can  see  in  this  interest  the  beginnings  of  his  later  mastery  of 
the  subject  as  Minister  in-charge  of  Defence  Production. 

No  one  influenced  by  Prof.  Harold  Laski  could,  however,  have  pursued 
personal  studies  without  living  and  working  out  what  he  was  studying.  And 
Laski’s  own  involvement  in  political  activity  provided  Krishna  Menon  an 
immediate  example.  And  so,  even  as  a  student  in  London,  Krishna 
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Menon’s  mind  worked  ceaselessly,  almost  compulsively,  like  a  day-and- 
night  teleprinter  machine  on  what  was  called  the  “Indian  Question.” 

Krishna  Menon’s  primary  forum  for  action  was,  of  course,  the  India 
League.  But  he  also  utilised  established  British  institutions  with  telling 
effect.  The  Labour  Party  in  its  many  branches  and  the  Socialist  League 
received  Krishna  Menon’s  dedicated  and  invaluable  services  for  several 
years  at  a  stretch.  Menon’s  offering  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  Labour 
Party  in  fulfilment  of  its  local  mandate  holds  an  important  lesson.  Here 
was  one  who  had  dedicated  himself  with  the  intensity  of  his  entire  being  to 
the  cause  of  India’s  Independence,  and  yet  he  was  also  able  to  apply 
himself  to  local  issues  and  local  causes.  This  revealed  an  essentially 
modern  outlook  which,  recognising  the  compulsions  of  nationalistic 
politics,  yet  manages  to  be  universal  in  outlook.  Socialism  is  a  universal 
concept  even  as  justice  and  egalitarianism  are. 

Elected  on  a  Labour  Party  ticket  to  the  Borough  Council  of  St.  Pancras, 
Krishna  Menon  showed  himself  to  be  a  speaker  of  extraordinary 
perception  as  well  as  a  field  level  organiser  of  exceptional  stamina.  St. 
Pancras  felt  the  searing  intellect  of  Krishna  Menon  go  laser-like  through  all 
the  problems  of  local  administration.  Slums-improvement  was  made  a 
priority,  cultural  programmes  were  organized,  public  libraries  were  set  up. 
White  and  brown  made  no  difference  to  Menon  nor,  it  must  be  said,  did  it 
to  St.  Pancras.  Krishna  Menon  held  the  seat  for  fourteen  years,  winning 
each  time  with  an  increased  margin  of  votes. 

A  committed  Fabian,  Krishna  Menon  was  entrusted  by  his  Party  with 
heavy  responsibilities.  But  if  the  Labour  Party  utilised  Menon,  Menon  was 
also  able  to  continuously  keep  the  Labour  Party  and,  through  it,  a  major 
section  of  British  opinion  informed  about  the  Indian  Question.  While,  in 
the  ’20s  and  the  ’30s,  the  National  Movement  in  India  found  itself  up 
against  a  wall  in  the  shape  of  the  British  Raj,  public  opinion  inside 
England  was  showing  signs  of  change.  The  signs  were  slow,  but  they  were 
sure  and  if  there  was  one  single  person  who  can  be  associated  with  those 
signs,  it  was  Krishna  Menon. 

Krishna  Menon’s  own  teacher.  Prof.  Laski  became  in  this  matter, 
Krishna  Menon’s  student!  As  Chairman  of  the  Labour  Party,  Laski  played 
a  crucial  role  with  Menon’s  help  in  assisting  the  Labour  Party  and  Britain 
see  the  Indian  Question  in  the  proper  light.  It  was  Laski  again  who  made 
the  Labour  party  adopt  the  Independence  Resolution  of  India.  It  is  doubtful 
if  this  would  have  been  possible  without  Menon’s  spade  work. 

The  final  severance  of  the  colonial  relationship,  we  must  realise,  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  sustained  effort  made  within  Britain  to  change 
public  opinion.  Thanks  to  Menon’s  personal  equations  with  them,  the 
India  League  was  able  to  get  the  best  minds  in  England  such  as  Harold 
Laski,  Stafford  Cripps,  Reginald  Sorensen,  Pethick  Lawrence,  Brailsford, 
Attlee  and  others  to  talk  to  the  League,  to  receive  and  to  extend  support. 
That  was  a  time  when  as  many  100  British  MPs  became  members  of  the 
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India  League — a  formidable  achievement  by  any  standards.  Krishna 
Menon  was  able  to  arrange  meetings  between  British  Labour  leaders  and 
Gandhiji  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  during  their  visits  to  London.  Krishna 
Menon  was  in  fact,  a  crucial  hinge  on  which  the  doors  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference  in  1931,  turned.  That  the  Conference  ended  in  failure  was  for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  Indian  participants. 

One  of  Krishna  Menon’s  most  crucial  roles  was  organising  Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s  programme  whenever  the  latter  visited  London  during  the 
struggle.  A  bond  of  confidence  and  esteem  grew  steadily  between  the  two. 
Their  common  abhorrence  of  fascism,  their  faith  in  socialism  and  secular¬ 
ism  made  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  “Krishna”,  as  btehru  always  called  him, 
kindred  spirits.  In  1936,  Menon  accompanied  Jawaharlal  Nehru  on  a  tour 
of  war-torn  Spain. 

They  saw  that  imperialism  and  fascism  which  the  Spanish  Republic  was 
fighting,  and  colonialism  which  India  was  struggling  against,  were  facets  of 
the  same  global  malady.  The  Congress  Socialist  Party,  founded  at  about 
the  same  time,  drew  Menon  into  its  fold.  He  emerged  as  an  ideologue  and 
theoretician  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  ceaseless  activist:  an  extremely 
rare  combination. 

Krishna  Menon  soon  became  the  unofficial  Ambassdor  of  the  Indian 
movement,  even  before  he  became  the  first  official  High  Commissioner  of 
free  India  in  Britain. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  invited  Menon  to  assist  in  the  transition  process,  which 
included  the  drafting  of  the  Congress  Resolution  calling  for  India  to 
become  an  Independent  Sovereign  Republic.  His  advice  was  sought — and 
acted  upon — in  the  taking  of  large  decisions,  such  as  the  continuance  of 
our  Commonwealth  links  as  well  as  in  symbolic  matters,  such  as  the 
designing  of  our  national  emblem.  Being  known  to  the  progressive 
leadership  in  both  countries,  Menon  also  served  as  a  vital  bridge.  It  is  not 
widely  known  that  Krishna  Menon  had  a  part  to  play  even  in  the  selection 
by  the  Labour  Government  of  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten  as  Lord  Wavell’s 
successor  as  Viceroy  of  India. 

On  the  attainment  of  Independence,  Krishna  Menon  became  the  most 
logical  choice  for  the  post  of  India’s  first  High  Commissioner  in  London. 
The  task  was  one  that  called  for  careful  handling.  Our  Missions  were  being 
inaugurated  at  that  time  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  But  here  was  one  being 
opened  in  the  capital  of  ,the  country  from  which  we  had  liberated 
ourselves.  It  was  essential  that  the  new  office  and  its  role  command 
respect.  Krishna  Menon  ensured  this.  He  held  that  post  for  a  period  of  five 
years  with  great  dignity  and  great  effect.  Visitors  from  India  no  less  than 
the  Indian  community  in  England  received  Krishna  Menon’s  warm 
attention.  Here  was  the  very  model  of  a  representative  of  the  Head  of  the 
Indian  State:  uncompromising  in  maintaining  the  diginity  of  that  high 
office  though  personally  as  abstemious  as  always. 

After  demitting  the  office  of  High  Commissioner,  Menon  was  requested 
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by  Pandit  Nehru  to  join  our  delegations  to  the  United  Nations.  At  first  as 
Deputy  Leader  under  Smt  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  and  then  as  Leader,  he 
spoke  India’s  mind  on  the  Korean  issue,  the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  the 
question  of  membership  of  the  Security  Council,  the  debates  on  Kashmir, 
the  Algerian  issue,  the  admission  of  China  into  the  United  Nations,  the 
Suez  crisis,  Hungary,  Disarmament,  Apartheid.  All  these  debates  found 
Menon  at  his  forensic  best.  The  Security  Council  debate  in  January- 
February,  1957  on  Kashmir  was  the  most  memorable  in  the  series.  His 
patriotism  no  less  than  his  sense  of  justice  rose  to  fever  pitch  when, 
exhausted  but  refusing  to  give  up,  he  thundered: 

“Why  is  it  that  we  have  never  heard  voices  in  connection  with  the 
freedom  of  people  under  the  suppression  and  tyranny  of  Pakistani 
authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  cease-fire  line?  Why  is  it  that  we 
have  not  heard  here  that  in  ten  years  these  people  have  not  seen  a  ballot 
paper?  With  what  voice  can  either  the  Security  Council  or  anyone 
coming  before  it  demand  a  plebiscite  for  a  people  on  our  side  who 
exercise  franchise,  who  have  freedom  of  speech,  who  function  under  a 
hundred  local  bodies?” 

Krishna  Menon  collapsed  after  the  speech,  but  only  to  resume  work  that 
very  afternoon.  He  was,  as  Indira  Gandhi  described  him  years  later,  a 
volcano.  It  erupted  unpredictably  and  could  equally  unpredictably  become 
quiescent.  But  it  never  went  out.  The  fires  of  commitment  smouldered 
within  him  always  and  circumstances  had  only  to  present  themselves  to  him 
when  they  raged  again.  It  was  immaterial  whether  he  scored  points  or  not. 
Menon  just  had  to  say  what  his  conscience  inspired  him  to. 

Success  or  failure  were  not  things  that  could  deflect  Krishna  Menon 
from  his  true  nature,  which  required  complete  dedication  to  the  causes  he 
held  dear.  These  causes  had  national  and  international  dimensions.  The 
first  category  included: 

i)  Maintenance  of  National  Sovereignty; 

ii)  Pursuit  of  the  objective  of  Social  Justice;  and 

iii)  Adoption  and  practice  of  Secularism  as  State  Policy. 

The  second  category,  namely,  international  affairs,  included: 

i)  Non-alignment; 

ii)  Reciprocity  in  international  relations; 

iii)  Strengthening  of  relations  with  friendly  countries;  and 

iv)  Peace,  Disarmament  and  Development. 
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As  Minister  for  Defence,  Krishna  Menon  brought  to  bear  his  great 
knowledge  to  strengthen  national  self-reliance.  Krishna  Menon  was  to  so 
modernize  and  indigenize  our  preparations  for  defence  as  to  bring  them  on 
par  with  the  best  anywhere.  After  a  decade  of  relative  inaction,  our 
defence  industry  acquired,  under  Menon,  direction  as  well  as  momentum. 
Krishna  Menon  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  defence  production 
base,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  could  not  be  divorced  from  the  economic 
and  industrial  infrastructure  of  the  country.  Thanks  to  his  great  foresight 
and  vision,  we  have  now  established  the  necessary  infrastructure  and 
expertise  in  various  areas  of  interest.  The  Tank  Factory  at  Avadi,  the 
Bharat  Electronics  and  Hindustan  Aeronautics  in  Bangalore  and  Avro 
units  in  Kanpur  are  but  a  few  of  the  eternal  monuments  to  Menon’s 
memory. 

Controversy  had  dogged  Krishna  Menon  all  through  his  life  and  it  did 
not  leave  him  alone  in  Defence.  He  ultimately  resigned  the  post  of 
Defence  Minister  following  the  Chinese  aggression  in  November  1962.  The 
reasons  for  our  failures  in  that  tragic  war  have  already  been  gone  into  and 
the  lessons  noted  with  the  perspective  afforded  by  time,  it  is  now  possible 
for  us  to  realise  that  attempts  to  pin  the  responsibility  for  our  1962 
reverses  on  Krishna  Menon  were  grossly  unfair.  A  strong  defence  takes 
years  of  efforts  of  planning  and  consistent  implementation.  It  calls  for  a 
perspective  that  takes  into  account  not  only  the  current  security 
environment  but  also  visualises  the  likely  scenario  years  hence.  How  many 
remember  today  that  it  took  sixteen  years  for  West  Germany  to  develop  . 
their  Leopard  tank  and  18  years  for  the  US  to  develop  their  XM  tank?  A 
long  gestation  period  is,  therefore,  inevitable  in  the  development  of 
defence  equipment.  What  we  have  to  ensure  is  that  the  equipment  is 
contemporary  when  produced.  Speaking  at  the  Krishna  Menon  memorial 
lecture,  I  stated  with  my  knowledge  of  Defence  as  Defence  Minister  that 
the  reverses  of  1962  were  the  result  of  earlier  policies,  whereas  the  true 
evidence  of  the  success  of  Krishna  Menon’s  efforts  is  really  available  in  the 
results  of  the  1965  and  1971  conflicts,  when  our  troops  firmly  met  and 
repulsed  aggression. 

Today,  when  we  sit  secure  in  the  thought  of  our  Army  alert  and  vigilant, 
guarding  our  frontiers,  our  Navy  defending  the  vast  sweep  of  the  seas  and 
the  Air  Force  guarding  the  skies,  we  cannot  fail  to  realise  the  monumental 
contribution  of  Krishna  Menon  to  India’s  defence. 


No  Indian  politician  faced  more  bitter  criticism  both  at  home  and  abroad 
than  Krishna  Menon.  He  was  arrogant  but  only  to  those  who  tried  to 
denigrate  his  country.  His  words  were  acid  and  bitter  but  only  when  he 
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tore  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  and  laid  bare  the  truth.  He  was  harsh  because 
he  could  not  suffer  mediocrity.  Intellectually,  he  was  a  giant  and  had  the 
best  in  an  argument.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  world  for  the  loser  to 
compensate  the  loss  with  abuse.  The  Western  Press  particularly  abused 
him  because  they  could  not  match  his  thrusts  and  icy  repartees.  Once  when 
at  the  New  York  airport,  newsmen  asked  him  to  justify  the  action 
in  Goa,  Menon' said  that  he  would  be  making  a  statement  in  the  UN  next 
day.  the  irate  pressmen  further  asked  whether  Menon  did  not  have  to 
justify  the  action  to  the  public  meaning  the  American  public.  Krishna 
Menon  retorted  that  Indian  Democracy  required  that  justification  for 
action  should  be  given  to  its  public  and  not  to  the  American  public.  I  am 
personally  aware  of  his  several  encounters  with  the  Press,  where  he  came 
out  *  with  flying  colours  but  always  receiving  bitter  criticism  bordering  on 
abuse. 

If  Menon  had  a  large  number  of  critics,  he  had  a  large  number  of 
admirers  within  and  outside  the  country.  Behind  his  exterior,  he  was  an 
adorable  man  with  a  warm  heart,  genuine  sympathy  and  a  most  helpful 
disposition.  Krishna  Menon  helped  a  number  of  students  in  London 
during  his  earlier  years  there  and  a  number  of  others  in  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  bodies. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  rather  closely  since  1953,  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Indian  Delegation  to  UN  under  the  leadership  of 
Krishna  Menon  and  thereafter  in  several  delegations  and  also  when  he 
was  in  and  out  of  office.  He  had  a  childlike  disposition  and  used  to  buy 
toys  to  present  them  to  children.  He  also  kept  them  in  his  study.  Once 
when  I  went  to  meet  him,  he  was  engrossed  with  a  spring  toy  in  the 
shape  of  tortoise.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  in  the  toy  that  enchanted  him 
so  much.  He  gave  the  tortoise  head  a  downward  push  so  that,  thereafter, 
the  head  bounced  up  and  down.  Turning  to  me,  Krishna  Menon  said, 
“There!  That’s  a  politician  saying  ‘yes’  to  everything!”  His  piercing  mind 
could  draw  lessons  from  the  simplest  of  things. 


Netaji  Subhas  Chandra  Bose 


The  name  netaji  brings  to  our  minds  the  image  of  a  strikingly 
handsome  personality  with  clear  and  strong  features  and  an  even  clearer 
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and  stronger  will;  a  man  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  of  India’s 
freedom,  pointing  the  way  to  Delhi;  to  freedom  and  to  national  self- 
respect. 

Netaji  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  was  destiny’s  answer  to  the  travails  of 
enslaved  India.  It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  destiny  that 
found  in  Netaji  its  supreme  instrument  or  whether  Netaji  bent  destiny  to 
his  will.  Netaji  flashed  across  the  night  sky  like  a  bright  meteor,  which  the 
Nation  beheld  in  wonder  and  in  admiration. 

Subhas  Babu  was  a  piece  of  pure  camphor  touched  by  the  flame  of 
history.  He  glowed,  radiated  and  surcharged  the  shrine  of  India’s 
Nationalism,  as  the  congregation  chanted  the  sloka  which  he  had  given 
us:  Jai  Hind! 

Subhas  Babu’s  nationalism  had  deep  roots.  He  had  been  accultured  in 
the  traditions  of  our  civilization  by  his  pious  and  erudite  mother. 
Simultaneously,  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  prospects  of  the  modern  world 
by  his  father,  the  distinguished  lawyer  Sri  Janaki  Nath  Bose. 

At  the  age  of  22,  on  his  father’s  advice,  Subhas  set  sail  for  Cambridge  to 
study  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had 
studied  there  just  one  decade  earlier.  As  an  opportunity  calling  for  single- 
minded  application  for  the  taking  and  passing  of  a  test,  the  prospect 
appealed  to  Subhas.  Not  surprisingly,  Subhas  passed  the  ICS  Examination 
with  flying  colours. 

A  rich  career  opened  before  him.  Honours,  decorations,  power,  pomp 
and  glory  awaited  this  recruit  to  the  Steel  Frame. 

But  destiny  had  other,  bigger  plans  for  him.  Even  as  he  was  studying 
Subhas  had  started  a  most  vital  and  determining  correspondence,  with 
Deshabandhu  C.R.  Das.  Telling  the  Deshabandhu  that  the  sinecure  of  the 
covenanted  service  held  no  allure  for  him,  Subhas  offered  his  time  and 
services.  “My  purpose  in  writing  to  you”,  Subhas  said  to  C.R.  Das,  “is 
only  to  ask  you  what  work  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  in  this  gigantic  task 
of  national  service.” 

Subhas  threw  away  his  recruitment  to  the  Civil  Service  and  returned  to 
India  in  July  1920.  By  this  time,  Gandhiji  had  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  Indian  public  and  had  announced  his  first  call  for  non-cooperation.  The 
very  same  day  that  he  landed  in  Bombay— without  losing  a  single 
minute-Subhas  met  Gandhiji.  Impressed  by  the  Mahatma  but  not  entirely 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  Passive  Resistance,  this  twenty-three-year  old 
firebrand  proceeded  thereafter  to  Calcutta  to  meet  his  guru  by 
correspondence,  C.R.  Das. 

Subhas  became  the  Deshabandhu’s  most  promising  recruit.  When  C.R. 
Das  became  the  Chief  Organizer  of  the  boycott  of  the  visit  of  Prince  of 
Wales,  Subhas  was  by  his  side.  The  hartal  in  Calcutta  was  a  spectacular 
success  and  both  guru  And  sishya  found  themselves  in  jail.  This  was 
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Subhas’s  first  incarceration,  the  first  of  a  total  of  eleven.  The  baptism  was 
now  complete.  Later,  when  C.R.  Das  was  elected  Mayor  of  Calcutta, 
Subhas  Babu  was  appointed  Chief  Executive  Officer,  a  role  which  suited 
his  active  personality  admirably. 

While  he  was  still  Executive  Officer  of  the  Corporation,  Subhas  Bose 
was  arrested  in  a  case  of  conspiracy  and  was  lodged  without  any  trial  in 
Mandalay  jail  for  two-and-a-half  years.  In  the  meantime,  death’s  cruel 
hands  snatched  away  C.R.  Das. 

The  rude  shock  seemed,  for  a  moment  ,  too  severe  for  him  to  bear  but 
then  Subhas  Bose  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  and  could  bear  any  burdens. 
Released  from  jail,  he  became  President  of  the  Bengal  Pradesh  Congress 
Committee  and  once  again  resumed  his  political  activities.  Other 
responsibilities  followed  in  quick  succession.  Subhas  Bose  became 
President  of  the  All-India  Youth  Congress,  General  Officer  Commanding 
of  the  Congress  Volunteer  Corps  and,  in  1928,  co-founder  with  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  of  the  Left  wing  of  the  Congress  party.  He  also  became  President  of 
the  All-India  Trade  Union  Congress  in  1931.  His  dynamism  was  a  source 
of  inspiration  for  the  trade  unionists  in  their  struggle  for  their  rights  as  well 
as  for  India’s  freedom. 

To  the  nation’s  great  acclaim,  Subhas  Bose  was  elected  President  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  at  its  Haripura  Session  in  1938.  The  occasion  was 
memorable.  This  was  the  time  when  Congress  ministries  were  in  office  in 
seven  States  under  the  scheme  of  Provincial  Autonomy  granted  under  the 
Government  of  India  Act  of  1935.  Subhas  Bose  stressed,  in  his  Presidential 
address,  the  revolutionary  potential  of  the  Congress  ministries. 

Student  and  maker  of  history  that  he  was,  Subhas  Bose  never  lost  sight 
of  the  future  India.  Visualizing  State  Policy  in  the  India  of  the  future,  he 
said:  “The  State  shall  observe  neutrality  in  regard  to  all  religions.  Every 
citizen  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  to  freely  profess 
and  practise  his  religion,  subject  to  public  order  and  morality.”  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  these  words  are  almost  identical  with  Arf.  25  of 
our  Constitution. 

Subhas  Bose  was  re-elected  Congress  President  the  following  year  at 
Tripuri,  defeating  the  veteran  Dr  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya  despite  the  fact 
that  the  latter  enjoyed  Gandhiji’s  support.  So  lofty  did  the  stature  of 
Subhas  Bose  become  that  Gandhiji  reacted  to  Subhas  Babu’s  victory  by 
saying  that  Subhas  Bose  was  not  only  entitled  to  congratulations  on  his 
triumph  but  had,  in  addition,  earned  the  right  to  nominate  his  own 
homogeneous  Working  Committee. 

It  was  Netaji  as  President  of  the  Congress,  who  initiated  the  concept  of 
Planning  in  the  organisation.  He  convened  a  meeting  of  Congress  Ministers 
of  Industries  from  the  Provinces  at  which  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  draft 
Plan  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  entire  country  to  solve  the 
“problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  of  national  defence  and  of 
economic  regeneration  in  general”.  This  was  followed  up  by  setting  up  the 
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National  Planning  Committee  in  the  Congress  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  its 
Chairman. 

Subhas  Bose’s  foresight  regarding  the  War  came  true.  In  September, 
1939,  India  found  itself  being  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  hostilities 
although  it  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  rival  European  powers’ 
struggle  for  supremacy.  The  Congress  ministries  in  the  provinces  resigned 
but  the  party  was  initially  averse  to  doing  anything  that  might  embarrass 
Britain  during  the  War.  Subhas  Bose’s  view,  however,  was  clear.  He  was 
determined  to  push  ahead  with  a  movement  that  would  release  India  from 
exploitation.  He  resolved  to  launch  a  struggle  calling  upon  people  not  to 
help  the  imperialists  with  men,  money  or  materials. 

His  study  of  history  justified  such  an  approach.  He  knew  for  instance 
that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  led  to  the  emancipation  of  its  colonies. 
Could  not  the  same  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire?  Also, 
he  was  convinced  that,  essentially,  the  occupation  of  India  by  Britain  was  a 
military  occupation  and  could,  therefore,  be  terminated  militarily.  The 
people  of  India  responded  spontaneously  to  him  and  thousands  joined  his 
call.  The  Congress  under  Gandhiji  while  not  subscribing  to  this  approach, 
nevertheless  continued  to  hold  Subhas  Bose  in  the  highest  regard.  He  was 
arrested  in  July  1940,  and  kept  under  detention  until  December,  1940. 

People  of  my  generation  recall  with  a  surge  of  emotion  the  astounding 
announcement  on  January  26,  1941  ,  that  Subhas  Bose  had  escaped  from 
his  house  in  Calcutta,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  C.I.D.!  Gandhiji 
symbolizing  the  anxiety  of  the  entire  nation,  wired  to  Subhas  Bose’s 
brother,  Sarat  Chandra  Bose,  for  details,  but  of  course  nothing  could  be 
known.  After  almost  ten  months,  when  practically  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  Subhas  Bose’s  whereabouts,  the  news  came  from  Berlin  that  he  had 
gone  out  of  India  “to  supplement  from  outside  the  struggle  going  on  at 
home”.  And  then,  from  January  1942,  began  his  momentous  broadcasts 
from  Radio  Berlin. 

Only  those  who  have  heard  those  broadcasts  know  their  impact.  The 
brief  sentences,  going  straight  to  the  point,  with  no  embroidery  or 
embellishments,  uttered  in  a  voice  surcharged  with  emotion  were  listened 
to  with  rapt  attention.  People  tuned  in  to  their  radio  sets  to  hear  Netaji’s 
voice,  to  listen  to  his  thrilling  appeals  to  our  reason  as  well  as  to  our 
emotion,  but  above  all,  to  our  sense  of  Indianness.  Subhas  Babu’s 
addresses  brought  out  the  Indian  in  each  and  every  one  of  us:  the  Indian 
as  different  from  the  Punjabi  or  the  Tamil,  the  Hindu  or  the  Muslim. 

After  spending  some  months  in  Germany,  organizing  Indian  prisoners  of 
war  captured  by  the  Germans,  Subhas  Bose  left  by  submarine  for  South 
East  Asia.  He  felt  that  he  could  operate  more  effectively  from  a  region 
nearer  to  India.  His  arrival  in  Singapore  sent  India  and  more  particularly, 
the  political  prisoners  detained  in  the  jails  all  over  India  into  an  ecstasy  of 
happiness  and  optimism. 

His  dramatic  appearance  elated  Indian  prisoners  of  war  in  the  eastern 
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sector  as  also  the  civilian  Indian  community  in  those  parts.  The 
revolutionary  Indian  emigre  Rash  Behari  Bose  handed  over  to  Subhas 
Bose  the  responsibility  of  leading  the  Indian  Independence  Movement  in 
East  Asia.  This  development  also  coincided  with  Japan’s  advances  through 
Malaya  and  Burma.  On  August  25,  he  became  the  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  Azad  Hind  Fauj,  the  Indian  National  Army,  and  proclaimed  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Azad  Hind  on  October  21.  Thereafter,  Subhas 
Bose,  became  for  all  time  to  come,  the  one  and  only  Netaji.  He  was  hailed 
as  Netaji  by  all — be  they  from  the  military  or  be  they  civilians.  The 
proclamation  Netaji  issued  on  assuming  command  is  inscribed  not  just  in 
the  pages  of  history  but  in  the  hearts  of  every  Indian: 

“I  regard  myself  as  the  servant  of  38  crores  of  my  countrymen  who 
profess  different  religious  faiths... It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  undiluted 
nationalism  and  perfect  justice  and  impartiality  that  India’s  army  ol 
liberation  can  be  built  up.  We  must  weld  ourselves  into  an  army  that 
will  have  only  one  goal,  namely,  the  freedom  of  India,  and  only  one 
will,  namely,  to  do  or  die  in  the  cause  of  India’s  freedom.  When  we 
stand,  the  Azad  Hind  Fauj  has  to  be  like  a  wall  of  granite;  when  we 
march,  the  Azad  Hind  Fauj  has  to  be  like  a  steam-roller.” 

Japan,  Germany  and  Italy,  accorded  the  provisional  government 
recognition  but,  even  more  important,  all  of  India  felt  jubilant  as  if  India 
had  gained  Independence.  We  who  were  then  in  jail  felt  that  the  Quit 
India  movement  of  Gandhiji  and  the  Azad  Fauj  march  of  Netaji  were  two 
pincers  tightening  their  hold  on  British  colonialism.  None  had  anything  but 
the  highest  admiration  for  the  extraordinary  courage  and  valour  of  Netaji. 

Netaji  came  here  to  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands  and  personally 
liberated  them,  renaming  them  as  Shaheed  and  Swaraj  islands.  The  names 
were  truly  historic,  for  Andaman  and  Nicobar  had  long  been  the  home  for 
political  prisoners  sent  by  a  cynical  colonial  power.  When  the  national 
committee  for  the  celebrations  of  the  40th  year  of  our  Independence 
wanted  to  honour  one  of  its  eternal  heroes,  Netaji  Bose,  it  decided  that 
the  appropriate  location  of  its  function  was  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands 
which  he  liberated  albeit  temporarily,  years  before  national  independence. 

His  great  march  through  Burma  was  an  ordeal  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  The  most  stout-hearted  would  have  quailed  at  the  prospect. 
But  with  Netaji  at  their  command,  who  cared  for  self?  The  immortal  words 
of  Netaji  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  INA  like  a  thousand  bells: 

“India  is  calling.  India’s  metropolis  Delhi  is  calling.  Our  countrymen  are 
calling.  We  have  no  more  time  to  lose.  There  in  front  of  you  is  the  road 
that  our  pioneers  have  built.  We  shall  march  along  that  road.  We  shall 
carve  our  way  through  the  enemy’s  ranks,  or  if  God  wills,  we  shall  die 
as  martyrs.  And  in  the  last  sleep  we  shall  kiss  the  road  that  will  bring 
our  army  to  Delhi.  The  road  to  Delhi  is  the  road  to  freedom.  Onward 
to  Delhi,  Dilli  Chalo!” 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Netaji,  who  had 
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coined  the  immortal  phrases  Jai  Hind  and  Dilli  Chalo,  also  added  to  the 
political  lexicon  the  imperishable  description  of  Gandhiji  as  ‘Father  of  the 
Nation’.  Very  few  know  that  the  author  of  this  phrase  was  none  other  than 
Netaji.  In  a  broadcast  over  the  Azad  Hind  Radio  dated  July  6,  1944, 
Netaji  said: 

“Father  of  our  Nation!  In  this  holy  war  of  India’s  liberation,  we  ask  for 
your  blessings  and  good  wishes.” 

The  great  moment  arrived  on  March  18,  1944,  when,  crossing  the  Burma 
border,  the  IN  A  stepped  on  Indian  soil  at  Manipur.  Free  India’s  banner 
was  raised  there,  to  the  deafening  shouts  of  Jai  Hind!  and  Netaji  Zindabad! 
This  was  a  great  moment  for  the  Indian  National  Army,  for  Netaji,  and  for 
India.  Speaking  to  his  troops  on  Indian  soil,  Netaji  said: 

“Our  units  with  their  better  training  and  discipline  and  unshakeable 
faith  in  India’s  freedom  have  established  their  superiority  over  the 
enemy  whose  morale  deteriorated  with  its  defeat... With  their  blood 
sacrificed,  these  heroes  have  established  traditions  which  the  future 
soldiers  of  free  India  shall  have  to  uphold.” 

But  before  the  INA’s  proposed  advance  to  Imphal  could  materialize, 
torrential  rain  converted  the  region  into  a  quagmire  preventing  mobility. 
The  units  had  to  fall  back  after  a  perilous  journey  with  many  hair’s  breadth 
brushes  with  death.  They  retreated  first  to  Mandalay,  then  to  Rangoon 
and  finally  to  Bangkok.  In  early  August  1945,  news  reached  him  of 
Germany’s  defeat.  In  the  meantime,  Japan’s  difficulties  were  multiplying 
and  then  the  United  States  dropped  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  On  August  11,  Japan  surrendered. 

Those  few  days  are  engulfed  in  the  smoke  of  war.  The  distinguished 
historian  B.  Shiva  Rao  records:  “A  group  of  Japanese  approached  Subhas 
Bose  and  some  of  his  close  lieutenants  somewhere  in  Malaya.  A  plane  was 
in  a  nearby  field  (they  assured  him)  ready  to  take  off  and  he  could  have  a 
seat.  What  was  the  destination?  The  reply  was  vague.  Could  one  of  his 
lieutenants  accompany  him?  No,  the  plane  (he  was  informed)  was  full, 
though  actually  some  seats  went  empty.  Taking  faith  in  the  future  for  his 
guide,  he  accompanied  them,  alone.” 

Friends,  that  aircraft  carried  Netaji  into  eternity.  India  has  not  ceased  to 
grieve  for  Netaji,  has  not  ceased  to  miss  him;  it  never  shall.  Netaji  will  live 
in  the  golden  pages  of  Indian  History  from  which  no  power  on  earth  can 
erase  him. 

The  nation  faced  soon,  thereafter,  the  historic  trial  of  the  three  IN  A 
heroes:  Capt.  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  Capt.  P.K.  Sehgal  and  Lieut.  Gurbaksh 
Singh  Dhillon.  The  first  a  Muslim,  the  second  a  Hindu  and  the  third  a 
Sikh,  symbolized  the  secular  and  integrated  character  of  the  IN  A  and, 
indeed,  of  India  itself.  The  defence  led  by  Bhulabhai  Desai,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  K.N.  Katju  forms  one  of  the  most  glorious  chapters  of  India’s 
politico-legal  history.  Others  were  also  to  face  trial.  The  historic 
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trial  in  Delhi’s  Red  Fort  has  been  described  as  “a  fitting  commemoration 
of  the  role  of  Subhas  Bose  in  India’s  freedom  struggle,” 

It  was  given  to  me,  one  among  the  millions  of  his  entranced 
countrymen,  to  have  a  closer  look  at  Netaji’s  grand  role  immediately  after 
the  glorious  chapter  ended  in  Malaya.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese 
in  Malaya  and  Singapore,  the  British  Military  Administration  of  Malaya 
detained  active  workers  and  associates  of  Netaji  and  also  launched 
prosecution  against  the  Indians  who  had  collaborated  with  the  Japanese 
during  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Malaya.  The  local  Indian  lawyers  could 
not  take  up  the  case  because  many  of  them  were  themselves  charged  with 
similar  offences.  Pandit  Hriday  Nath  Kunzru  visited  Malaya  and  gave  a 
report  to  the  Government  of  India  on  this  very  embarrassing  situation  and 
suggested  that  a  panel  of  lawyers  from  India  should  be  sent  to  Malaya  to 
defend  the  Indian  nationals  there.  About  the  same  time,  the  historic  trial 
of  the  INA  prisoners  was  going  on  in  the  Red  Fort.  The  Government  of 
India  agreed  to  send  a  panel  with  the  eminent  lawyers  K.  Bhashyam  of 
Madras,  K.F.  Nariman  of  Bombay  and  P.N.  Sapru  of  Allahabad.  Two 
juniors,  myself  and  one  Shri  Dongre  from  the  U.P.  Bar,  were  also  sent. 
The  team  arrived  in  Singapore  in  the  second  week  of  February  1946  and 
defended  Indian  nationals  charged  with  offences  of  collaboration  during 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore.  Thanks  to.  the 
intervention  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  visited  Malaya  as  the  guest  of  Lord 
Mountbatten,  a  general  amnesty  was  ordered  and  many  of  the  Indians 
were  released. 

About  two  decades  later,  at  a  function  when  relics  of  Netaji — the  Sword, 
the  Boots  and  the  Cap — worn  by  Netaji  when  he  led  the  INA,  were 
presented  to  the  Nation,  the  then  President,  Dr  Zakir  Husain  observed: 

“It  was  a  historic  campaign — a  military  campaign  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
not  waged  for  territorial  aggrandisement  or  for  subjugation  of  other 
people.  It  was  a  revolutionary  struggle,  which  he  carried  out,  with 
undaunted  courage  and  crusading  zeal  in  the  most  hazardous 
circumstances  for  achieving  the  freedom  of  his  motherland.  Towards  the 
fulfilment  of  this,  he  raised  his  famous  slogans,  Dilli  Chalo  and  Jai  Hind. 
Freedom  we  won  and  Jai  Hind  we  have  adopted.  But,  alas,  we  miss  him 
in  our  midst.” 

Today,  two  more  decades  later,  that  is  over  forty  years  since  Netaji  left 
us,  we  miss  him  even  more.  We  miss,  his  magical  presence,  ennobling 
words,  resolute  action.  We  miss,  abov$  all,  Netaji’s  unifying,  welding, 
synthesizing  impact. 

Among  several  miracles  that  Netaji  performed  in  Malaya,  the  most 
important  one  worth  recalling  is  the  miracle  of  unity  that  he  achieved 
amopg  the  Indian  community  in  Malaya.  Under  his  inspiring  leadership,  all 
distinctions  of  caste,  creed,  religion  and  region  evaporated  into  thin  air 
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and  the  INA  and  Indian  Independence  League  stood  together  like  an 
unassailable  monolith.  This  indeed  is  the  need  of  the  hour  in  our  great 
country.  Petty  animosities  and  rivalries  have  acquired  the  shape  of  major 
confrontations  today.  Province  is  pitted  against  province,  language  against 
language  and  religion  against  religion.  This  is  invariably  the  work  of  small 
minds  with  low  aims.  Let  us  recall  to  ourselves  the  transcontinental 
charisma  of  Netaji  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  and  banish  all  such  petty 
preoccupations. 

On  January  23,  1948,  just  seven  days  before  his  assassination,  Gandhiji 
said  about  Netaji: 

“He  gambled  away  his  own  life  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  What  a  huge 
army  he  raised,  making  no  distinction  of  caste  and  creed.  His  army  was 
also  free  from  provincial  and  colour  prejudices.  Subhas  Chandra  Bose 
was  tolerant  of  ail  religions  and  consequently  he  won  the  hearts  of  all 
men  and  women  of  his  country.  He  accomplished  what  he  had  set  his 
heart  on.  We  should  call  to  mind  his  virtues  and  practise  them  in  our 
lives.” 

Netaji  earned  the  regard  and  respect  of  world  leaders  and  statesmen. 
Prof.  Samar  Guha  tells  us  that  during  the  days  of  War,  Gen.  Tojo.  the 
Premier  of  Japan,  viewed  ‘Chandra  Bose’  as  the  ‘greatest  revolutionary  of 
Asia’  and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Segemetsu,  called  him  “the  greatest  hero 
of  our  age.” 

When  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand,  Pibul  Songram,  was  asked  in 
1944,  by  journalists  at  Bangkok  to  explain  his  concept  of  a  superman,  he 
said  instantly:  “Go  and  see  Subhas  Chandra  Bose!”  Dr  Laurel  of  the 
Philippines  said  to  Prof.  Guha:  “I  don’t  know  how  far  you  know  your 
leader.  Tell  your  countrymen  when  you  go  back  that  of  all  the  great  men 
I  have  ever  met,  Chandra  Bose  was  the  greatest.”  Similarly,  Tunku 
Abdul  Rahman,  when  he  visited  India  as  the  First  Prime  Minister  of 
independent  Malaya  told  reporters  at  Calcutta:  “Netaji  raised  us  from  the 
dust.” 

We  are  today  honouring  such  a  world  figure.  The  great  initiative  shown 
by  Netaji  was,  in  a  sense,  an  Asian  initiative  directed  towards 
overthrowing  colonialism  and  imperialism  by  the  whole  of  Asia. 

Dilli  Chalo  was,  for  Netaji,  not  just  a  geographical  goal  but  an 
ideological  one:  the  capital  city  of  India  being  the  symbol  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  an  oppressed  people  and  freedom-loving  people. 
To  the  reaching  of  that  great  goal,  let  us  all  re-dedicate  ourselves  today. 


Shri  Jainarain  Vyas 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  1  participate  in  this  pleasant  function  of 
unveiling  the  statue  of  the  great  son  of  Rajasthan,  Shri  Jainarain  Vyas. 

Shri  Jainarain  Vyas  was  rightly  called  Jana  Nayak  Jainarain  Vyas.  He 
was,  throughout  his  public  career,  a  leader  of  the  people.  Vyasji  was  one 
of  those  enlightened  souls  born  in  Princely  India  who  saw  the  march  of 
time  and  made  common  cause  with  those  who  worked  for  change  and 
progress  as  against  those  who  resisted  change.  He,  therefore,  became  a 
leader  and  spokesman  of  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  liberation  from  a 
feudal  order  propped  up  by  colonial  rule. 

As  the  people  of  Jodhpur  are  aware,  Vyasji’s  father,  Shri  Sewaram  Vyas 
worked  in  the  Railway  Department  here  at  Jodhpur.  Even  as  the  Railways 
connected  Princely  India  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  Vyasji  dreamt  of  the 
princely  territories  joining  the  rest  of  India  in  homogeneous  entity.  The 
dream  came  true. 

Vyasji  was  quick  to  respond  to  national  events  and  in  March  1919,  when 
Swami  Shraddananda  and  Hakim  Ajmal  Khan  faced  police  firing  in  Delhi, 
the  die  was  cast.  Vyasji  decided  to  enter  public  life.  He  took  it  upon 
himself  to  organise  political  activity  in  the  Jodhpur  State  and  contribute  to 
the  political  awakening  among  -  people  in  all  the  native  States  of  India. 

In  this,  Vyasji  received  direct  and  continuous  inspiration  from  the 
thought  and  example  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  had  accorded  a  special 
place  in  his  exertions  to  the  awakening  of  people  in  Princely  India. 

Vyasji  was  blessed  with  an  articulate  pen.  He  spoke  and  wrote  with 
great  feeling.  Naturally,  therefore,  Vyasji  commenced  his  public  work 
through  the  powerful  medium  of  journalism  by  starting  and  editing  four 
periodicals,  viz.  Akhand  Bharat ,  Pushkaranam ,  Tarun  Rajasthan  and 
Aageewan. 

Vyasji  appealed  to  the  people  of  Jodhpur  State  and  m  particular  to  the 
kisans,  expressing  himself  in  powerful  prose  and  verse.  Very  soon  Vyasji’s 
services  to  the  cause  of  political  freedom  won  him  the  admiration  of 
people  within  Jodhpur  and  several  other  Princely  States. 

His  first  jail  sentence  on  a  charge  of  treason  was  for  six  long  years.  By 
1943,  he  had  undergone  altogether  five  imprisonments.  Alongside  his 
burning  patriotism  Vyasji  also  came  to  be  known  for  his  personal  courage 
and  human  values.  During  his  second  imprisonment  as  a  ‘C’  class  prisoner 
in  the  Ajmer  jail  in  1932,  Vyasji  was  ordered  to  grind  ten  seers  of  wheat 
every  day.  He  performed  this  task  without  complaint.  A  little  later,  he  was 
ordered  to  serve  as  a  cook  for  ‘A’  class  prisoners.  Vyasji  accepted  the  task 
without  protest.  But  such  were  his  high  principles  that  he  declined  to 
partake  of  the  ‘A’  class  food  which  he  was  himself  cooking  since  he  was  a 
‘C’  class  prisoner 

Another  episode  in  the  Ajmer  Jail  is  also  worth  recounting.  Political 
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prisoners  in  that  jail  were  being  required  to  salute  jailer  in  the  manner  of 
other  criminal  convicts.  Some  political  prisoners  refused  to  do  this.  They 
were,  consequently,  beaten  up  by  the  guards.  Vyasji  announced  that  he 
would  embark  on  a  hunger  strike  unless  the  guards  apologised.  The  fast 
commenced.  Many  others  joined  him.  The  fasting  prisoners  were  put  in 
small  cage-like  cells  and  fettered  in  chains.  But  Vyasji  and  the  others 
would  not  give  up  the  Gandhian  protest.  Ultimately,  their  satyagraha  won.  • 
Twelve  days  after  the  fast  had  commenced,  the  jailors  came  and  apologised 
to  Vyasji. 

This  and  similar  other  incidents  of  Vyasji’s  personal  bravery  spread  to 
other  Native  States  and  Vyasji  soon  became  a  household  name. 

Some  of  us  in  distant  Tamil  Nadu  heard  with  admiration  of  the 
pioneering  work  in  the  Princely  States  of  Rajasthan.  Shri  Jainarain  Vyas  in 
lodhpur,  Shri  Haribhau  Upadhyay  in  Ajmer,  Shri  Hiralal  Shastri  in  Jaipur 
and  Shri  Manikyalal  Varma  in  Mewar  represented  the  new  awakening  in 
Rajasthan. 

In  the  meantime,  Vyasji  continued  to  write  evocatively.  Vyasji’s 
editorials  in  the  dailies  Tarun  Rajasthan  and  Akhand  Bharat  articulated 
public  opinion  in  the  Native  States.  The  popularity  and  effectiveness  of 
these  editorials  were  so  great  that  all  the  Princely  States  of  Rajasthan 
banned  these  newspapers. 

Vyasji  became  one  of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  State  People’s 
Conference  under  Jawaharlalji.  The  State  People’s  Conference  in  fact 
functioned  from  his  residence  in  New  Delhi.  Vyasji’s  vision  was  so  wide 
that  nationalists  in  Princely  States  all  over  the  country,  whether  in 
Travancore-Cochin  in  the  deep  South,  or  whether  in  Junagadh  in  Gujarat 
or  in  Orissa  and  Andhra  Pradesh,  all  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend, 
philosopher  and  guide.  Vyasji  occupied  the  position  of  General  Secretary 
of  All  India  State  People’s  Conference  for  ten  full  years  from  1939  to  1949. 
During  this  period  he  worked  in  close  touch  with  Jawaharlalji  and  enjoyed 
his  fullest  trust.  In  fact,  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  States,  he  was 
considered  one  of  Jawaharlalji’s  principal  advisers.  He  also  came  in  close 
contact,  during  this  period,  with  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya  and  Sheikh 
Abdullah  who  also  headed  the  State  People’s  Conference  for  a  time. 

i 

Vyasji  was  the  obvious  choice  in  1948  for  the  office  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  erstwhile  Jodhpur  State.  A  little  later,  after  playing  a 
significant  role  as  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Vyasji  became 
Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan. 

Vyasji’s  Chief  Ministership  witnessed  many  significant  initiatives 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  land  reforms  and  education.  It  was  during 
Vyasji’s  tenure  that  a  scheme  of  compulsory  education  for  all  children 
between  6  and  11  years  of  age  was  started.  It  was  again  during  his  tenure 
that  work  began  on  a  new  Engineering  College  for  Rajasthan  and  a  new 
railway  line  and  the  first  Akashvani  Kendra.  Beginnings  were  also  made 
during  Vyasji’s  Chief  Ministership  towards  the  modernization  of  district 
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administration.  Successive  Governments  in  Rajasthan  have  developed  and 
streamlined  what  Vyasji  began. 

Vyasji  was  not  just  a  political  leader  but  also  a  social  reformer.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  believed  that  popular  Government  was  not  an  end  in 
itself  but  only  an  instrument  for  effecting  social  change. 

Jana  Nayak  Jainarain  Vyas  worked  tirelessly  for  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  and  egalitarian  order.  He  strove  for  the  elimination  of  poverty 
and  exploitation  from  Indian  Society.  At  the  same  time  Vyasji  emphasized 
the  importance  of  pure  and  ethical  methods  in  the  task  of  removing  social 
evils. 

Towards  the  later  years,  he  was  drawn  to  Gandhian  constructive  work, 
especially  in  the  field  of  Khadi.  He  worked  for  the  Bhoodan  Movement 
and  in  many  ways,  paralleled  the  work  of  the  late  Nabakrushna 
Chowdhury  of  Orissa.  Vyasji  was  possessed  of  many  personal  attributes. 
He  was  a  gifted  singer  and  claimed  a  rare  knowledge  of  ancient  scripture. 
He  was  an  authority  on  Indian  mythological  tales.  Vyasji  was  endowed 
with  a  pure  and  noble  heart.  He  was  totally  trusting,  kind  and  forgiving. 
Above  all,  Vyasji  was  a  tyagi  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  He  occupied 
office  for  a  short  time,  but  struggled  long. 

In  the  late  fifties  Vyasji  moved  to  the  national  scene  and  entered  Rajya 
Sabha  as  a  Member  in  1957.  At  his  passing  away  in  March  1963,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Rajya  Sabha,  Dr  Zakir  Husain  said  of  Vyasji: 

“He  did  not  speak  very  often  in  the  Rajya  Sabha.  But  on  the  few 
occasions  that  he  did  speak,  he  expressed  himself  vigorously  and  with 
conviction.  He  was  a  patriot  and  leader  of  distinction.  He  suffered 
privations  in  working  for  the  cause  of  his  fellowmen.  He  was  fearless 
and  firmly  adhered  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  We  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  respected  colleague  and  a  devoted  son  of  India.” 

I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  unveil  the  statue  of  this  noble  son  of  India.  May 
this  statue  be  a  source  of  undying  inspiration  to  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  Indians.  May  the  statue  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  all 
of  us,  that  our  task  is  only  half  finished  and  that  the  more  important  task 
of  eradicating  poverty,  illiteracy  and  misery  still  remains. 


T.T.  Krishnamachari 


T.T.  Krishnamachari  was  a  diamond  among  men:  transparent  in  his 
patriotism,  dazzling  in  his  intellect,  hard  on  his  antagonists,  sharp  in  his 
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pronouncements,  crystalline  in  his  many-faceted  connoisseurship  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  lustrous  in  his  adornment  of  offices.  And — like  all  quality 
diamonds — capable  of  being  used  as  an  instrument  to  drill  into  rocks.  In 
this  case,  the  rocks  of  lethargy,  mediocrity  and  conformism. 

Son  of  a  judicial  officer,  TTK  would  normally  have  joined  the  Bar.  But 
he  side-stepped  the  rut  and  ventured  into  business  and  very  soon  made  a 
success  of  it.  In  1936,  he  happened  to  see  the  list  of  members  of  the  South 
India  Chamber  of  Commerce  constituency  in  the  Madras  Assembly.  He 
felt  he  could  easily  contest  and  win  a  seat.  His  intuition  was  correct. 
Elected  by  the  mercantile  community,  TTK  proved  to  be  an  asset  to  the 
House.  His  mind  was  capable  of  sizing  up  the  essential  contours  of  any 
situation  in  a  trice.  That  was  his  innate  genius  at  work,  or  what  one  may 
describe  as  his  intuitive  faculty.  But  after  he  had  attained  his  quick  focus 
on  the  essentials,  his  diligence  and  capacity  for  hard  work  would  take  over. 
And  then  the  details  of  the  picture  would  be  filled-in,  carefully  and 
painstakingly,  like  an  artist’s  work  on  his  canvas.  Offering  “critical  co¬ 
operation”  to  Rajaji’s  ministry,  he  proved  to  be  the  single  most  powerful 
speaker  in  the  Assembly.  Not  eloquent  in  the  mid-Victorian  sense  but 
capable  of  administering  the  sharpest  of  blows  through  reasoned  retorts, 
witty  repartees  and  a  mastery  over  facts,  TTK  proved  to  be  invincible.  He 
helped  during  his  tenure,  in  the  Assembly  to  place  the  role  of  the  Indian 
mercantile  community  in  the  proper  perspective.  He  said: 

“The  (Indian)  commercial  community  had  been  generally  very 
nationalistic  in  its  outlook,  bbcaiise  the  results  of  the  foreign  domination 
touched  them  most,  as  they  were  actually  subordinated  to  the  European 
merchants.  The  Europeans  in  India  had  come  for  commercial 
exploitation,  and  naturally  kept  to  themselves  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
leaving  to  the  Indians  the  more  risky  and  less  remunerative  business  of 
retail  distribution.  The  idea  of  economic  domination  by  the  Europeans 
is  still  there,  with  its  results  on  the  self-respect  of  the  Indian  commercial 
community.” 

Speaking  not  just  on  Trade  and  Commerce  but  on  the  whole  range  of 
legislative  subjects,  TTK  became  a  name  to  reckon  with. 

His  stmt  as  a  legislator  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Presidency  of 
Madras  (1937  to  1942)  was  followed  by  his  membership  of  the  Central 
Legislative  Assembly  (1942 — 45)  and  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (1946- 
1950).  TTK’s  services  were  enlisted  very  early  in  the  career  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  for  the  monumental  task  of  drafting  the 
Constitution.  As  a  member  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  TTK  excelled 
himself.  His  agile  and  precise  brain  worked  over  the  concept,  language  and 
structure  of  clauses  in  a  manner  that  powerfully  supplemented  and 
complemented  the  labours  of  Dr  Ambedkar,  Sir  B.N.  Rau,  and  stalwarts 
like  Alladi  Krishnaswami  Iyer  and  K.M.  Munshi. 

TTK’s  tenure  in  New  Delhi  at  the  threshold  of  freedom  brought  him  in 
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close  touch  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Linking  them  ideologically  was  a  faith 
in  the  role  of  the  State  as  an  agent  of  change  and  a  balancer  of  interests. 
Quite  naturally,  TTK  was  shortly  thereafter  invited  by  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  to  join  the  Government.  As  Union  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
portfolios  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (1952 — 1956)  and  Iron  and  Steel 
(1955 — 1957),  TTK  became  something  of  a  national  institution.  There  was 
not  a  major  national  issue  which  did  not  receive  his  attention  and  even 
more  so,  his  intense  application.  Informed  opinion  waited  avidly  for  TTK’s 
assessments  on  important  issues.  TTK  addressed  himself  to  diverse 
subjects.  In  all  situations,  TTK  took  a  national  approach,  as  opposed  to  a 
regional  or  sectoral  approach.  His  affiliations  to  Madras  never  came  in  the 
way  of  his  larger  commitment  to  the  nation.  His  experience  in  and 
sentiments  for  private  enterprise  never  impeded  his  faith  in  the  public 
sector  and  its  place  of  the  ‘commanding  heights  of  the  econojny’.  TTK’s 
qualities  came  to  the  fore  during  his  tenures  in  the  Union  Cabinet.  Gifted 
with  a  rare  combination  of  ideas,  vision,  initiative  and  drive,  he  ushered  in 
an  era  of  rapid  industrial  development  of  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  and  made  the  country  throb  with  activities.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  steel  plants,  the  Neyveli  Lignite  Corporation,  industrial  estates, 
financing  institutions,  Handloom  Cess  Fund  Schemes,  etc.  For  those  of  us 
m  Tamil  Nadu,  who  wished  to  see  the  industrial  advancement  of  the  State, 
TTK  was  a  pillar  of  strength  and  encouragement.  Chief  Minister  Kamaraj’s 
unreserved  backing  and  support  at  the  State  headquarters  and  TTK’s 
unstinted  co-operation  at  the  Centre  were  the  two  turbines  through  which 
the  waters  of  our  efforts  passed  in  order  to  generate  the  power  of  progress 
in  Tamil  Nadu. 

TTK  was  a  bold  thinker  and  innovator.  He  was  frank  with  his  colleagues 
and  impatient  with  mediocrity.  He  could  never  suffer  fools  especially  those 
in  positions  of  influence.  Naturally  he  hurt  several  interests.  The  principle 
of  vicarious  responsibility  as  brought  to  his  door  by  an  enquiry 
commission’s  report  made  TTK  leave  office  in  1958.  As  Prof.  S.  Gopal  has 
written  in  his  biography  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru: 

“He  (Nehru)  recognized  that  on  the  basis  of  the  report,  Krishnamachari 
would  have  to  accept  responsibility  and  resign;  but  he  felt  the  loss 
severely.  Krishnamachari’s  acid  tongue  had  made  him  many  enemies 
and  even  Nehru  had  not  always  found  him  an  easy  colleague;  but  he 
had  proved  an  imaginative  Finance  Minister  who  had  introduced  a 
wealth  tax  and  a  short-lived  expenditure  tax  and  generally  geared  the 
economy  to  the  rigours  of  planning.” 

Writing  to  the  departing  Finance  Minister,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  observed: 

“I  admired  your  devotion  to  your  work,  your  broad  vision,  and 
keenness  of  intellect.  Ever  since  you  became  Minister  of  Finance,  you 
brought  a  new  and  vigorous  outlook  to  your  great  task  and  took  us  out 
of  certain  grooves  in  which  we  were  functioning.” 

After  the  Chinese  aggression  in  1962,  TTK  was  invited  to  rejoin  the 
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Cabinet  as  Minister  for  Economic  arid  Defence  Co-ordination.  He  mastered 
the  elusive  Defence  Department  in  no  time  and  tried  to  streamline  defence 
efforts.  In  1963,  TTK  became  Finance  Minister  and  held  that  post  until 
1965.  As  Finance  Minister  he  had  inherited  multiple  problems;  low 
production,  a  dwindled  foreign  exchange  reserve  and  tight  internal 
resources.  But  he  fought  the  triple  handicaps  manfully.  TTK’s  stewardship 
of  the  Finance  Ministry  can  be  described  as  the  golden  years  of  Mixed 
Economy.  TTK  knew  that  there  is  an  acute  scarcity  of  capital  in  all 
developing  countries.  Whatever  little  surplus  is  produced,  goes  for 
consumption  and  hardly  anything  is  available  for  capital  formation.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  that  the  State,  which  has  the  capacity  to  raise  capital 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  should  come  forward  to  make  massive 
investments  in  industrial  development,  thus  creating  a  vibrant  Public 
Sector.  The  coexistence  of  a  Public  Sector  side  by  side  with  a  Private  Sector 
has  led  to  the  concept  of  mixed  economy  in  all  developing  countries.  His 
introduction  of  certain  innovative  levies  such  as  the  Wealth  Tax,  the 
Expenditure  Tax  and  the  Capital  Gains  Tax,  in  tune  with  the  advice  of  the 
political  economist  Nicholas  Kaldor,  constitutes  an  all-time  landmark  in 
the  fiscal  history  of  modern  India.  TTK  introduced  those  far-reaching 
measures  not  so  much  to  raise  revenues  as  to  underscore  a  principle.  In  a 
Welfare  State,  private  gain  must  mesh  in  with  social  imperatives,  industrial 
advancement  must  also  give  an  increment  to  society. 

TTK  did  not  lack  critics;  innovators  never  do.  But  his  critics,  all  of  them 
put  together,  more  than  met  their  match  in  TTK’s  verbal  sallies.  He 
could — again  like  a  diamond  in  industrial  processes — become  an  abrasive 
agent. 

And  vet  no  one  of  any  real  substance  ever  bore  TTK  the  slightest 
grudge.  He  was  at  heart  a  gentleman.  A  rasika  of  music,  all  musicians 
were  rasikas  of  1TK!  He  would  appreciate  Carnatic  music  with  rare 
understanding.  He  was,  similarly,  a  connoisseur  of  the  plastic  arts  as  well. 
I  remember  how  TTK  once  described  the  Mangalambika  statue  at 
Kumbakonam  to  his  friends  with  the  deft  expertise  of  a  sculptor. 

TTK  was  above  all  a  man  of  loyalties.  The  relation  between  TTK  and 
Kamaraj  was  reminiscent  of  the  bonds  between  Krishna  and  Kuchela,  only 
no  one  knew  who  between  them  was  Krishna  and  who  Kuchela! 

Soon  after  TTK’s  demise  in  1974,  I  penned  the  following  in  Indian 
Review: 

“TTK  died  a  sad  man.  He  was  concerned  over  the  deteriorating 

economic  condition  in  the  country  and  the  utter  helplessness  of  men  who 

have  the  ability  but  not  the  opportunity  to  stem  the  rot.” 

Today,  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half  after  the  event,  I  feel  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  TTK  died  not  so  much  a  sad  man  as  a  wise  man.  He  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  ephemera  of  life,  what  really  satisfies  is  not 
achievement  but  endeavour,  not  success  but  striving. 


S.A.  Dange 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  all  of  you  today  to  greet  the  Bhishma 
Pitamaha  of  Indian  labour,  Shri  S.A.  Dange  on  his  attaining  the  age  of 
ninety.  At  the  outset,  let  me  offer  my  sincere  felicitations  to  Shri  Dange 
and  wish  him  many  happy  years  of  health,  happiness  and  service  to  the 
nation.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  all  celebrate  Shri  Dange’s,  birthday 
as  an  event  of  national  rejoicing.  May  I  congratulate  and  compliment  the 
Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra  for  having  thought  of  arranging  this  public 
function  to  honour  Shri  Dange.  It  is  also  fitting  that  this  function  should 
take  place  in  Bombay,  the  city  which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  activities 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  century. 

Shri  Dange  is  a  legendary  figure  in  our  political  life.  The  country  has 
been  familiar  with  his  name  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  My 
generation,  for  instance,  grew  up  with  an  admiration  for  his  sacrifices  and 
struggles. 

Shri  Dange  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  representatives  of  the  freedom 
struggle  and  a  revolutionary  patriot  of  the  first  order.  In  honouring  him  we 
are,  in  fact,  honouring  one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  the  Indian 
renaissance,  namely,  the  creative  mutuality  between  India’s  liberation 
movement  and,  India’s  labour  movement.  Shri  Dange  personifies  that 
mutuality. 

Shri  Dange  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  Father  of  Indian  Unrest, 
Lokmanya  Tilak  and  by  the  Lokmanya’s  pioneering  work  Geeta  Rahasya , 
which  extols  the  philosophy  of  Karmayoga.  Shri  Dange’s  interest  in 
Sanskrit  and  in  the  cardinal  tenets  of  Indian  philosophy  have  shone 
through  his  work  from  the  very  start.  Shri  Dange,  as  a  youth  undertook 
relief  work  in  the  mill  areas  of  Bombay  city  during  the  notorious  influenza 
epidemic  of  1918  mirroring  the  Lokmanya’s  own  work  during  the  outbreak 
of  plague  in  Poona.  Shri  Dange  himself  said  of  Tilak:  “He  was  not  only 
rational  and  progressive  but  also  a  true  revolutionary.  It  was  Tilak  who 
asked  me  to  go  and  work  among  the  textile  workers  in  Bombay.  It  was  he 
who  published  all  the  positive  articles  and  reports  on  the  Russian 
Revolution  in  Kesari,  when  the  British  imperialist  Press  was  running  down 
Lenin  and  his  Bolshevik  revolt.” 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Shri  Dange  established  direct  contact  with 
the  working  classes.  It  was  to  be  an  association  of  a  lifetime.  The  non¬ 
cooperation  movement  launched  by  Gandhiji  had  also  just  begun  to  gather 
momentum.  As  an  idealist  youth  Shri  Dange  threw  himself  wholeheartedly 
into  the  vortex  of  the  struggle.  He  was  also  at  the  same  time  reading  and 
being  influenced  by  the  political  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx.  And  he  was 
drawn  to  the  career  and  achievements  of  the  great  Soviet  leader,  V.I. 
Lenin.  And  so1  along  with  nationalism,  the  philosophy  of  egalitarianism 
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was  simultaneously  influencing  Shri  Dange,  giving  him  a  markedly 
ideological  and  international  orientation.  He  began  to  see,  rather  before 
many  others,  that  India’s  political  freedom  would  have  no  meaning  if  it 
were  not  to  translate  itself  into  economic  freedom  for  its  masses. 

Shri  Dange’s  famous  book  Gandhi  Versus  Lenin  published  in  1921 
articulated,  for  the  first  time,  his  socialist  commitment  before  a  national 
audience.  Lenin  is  believed  to  have  read  the  book  and  saw  in  it  “the 
sparks  of  the  awakening  Indian  working  class”.  This  book  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  literary  output  of  rare  power.  In  1922,  Shri  Dange 
established  the  first  communist  journal  in  India,  The  Socialist.  The  journal 
acquired  an  instant  stature  among  radicals  throughout  the  country.  Shri 
Dange’s  reputation  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  very  soon  he  was  known 
all  over  the  country  as  an  intrepid  nationalist  and  an  equally  intrepid 
socialist.  Intellectuals  such  as  the  brilliant  M.N.  Roy  as  well  as  humble 
factory  workers  in  Bombay  and  Kanpur  came  to  admire  and  respect  him 
equally. 

Even  those  in  the  Congress  with  whom  he  had  parted  company 
politically,  continued  to  respect  his  sincerity  and  devotion  to  the  causes 
that  he  held  dear.  Shri  Dange  was  arrested  in  the  Kanpur  Bolshevik 
Conspiracy  Case  in  February  1924  on  the  charge  of  “trying  to  overthrow 
His  Majesty’s  Government.”  The  event  was  historic.  This  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Communist  Party  of  India  on  Indian  soil  on  September  1, 
1924.  Shri  Dange  served  four  years’  imprisonment  after  his  arrest.  And 
when  he  emerged  from  jail  in  1927,  it  was  to  become  an  engine  of  activity 
in  the  trade  union  movement  in  Bombay.  He  was  elected  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  All  India  Trade  Union  Congress.  Simultaneously,  through 
the  Marathi  weekly  Kranti ,  he  kindled  awareness  among  the  working  class 
with  unique  success. 

As  a  leader  of  the  Girni  Kamgar  Union,  Shri  Dange  demonstrated  fine 
organising  skills.  Shri  Dange  once  again  came  to  the  notice  of  the  national 
movement  when  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  in  the  Meerut  Conspiracy 
Case  in  1929,  along  with  30  trade  union  leaders  and  communists.  His 
defence  in  the  court  of  the  Additional  Sessions  Judge  in  Meerut  is 
regarded  as  a  classic  of  its  kind.  He  said  in  that  statement:  “My  part  in  the 
struggle  was  to  put  whatever  energy  and  capacities  I  had  at  the  disposal  of 
the  working  class  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  fighting  capacity  of  that  class,  to 
lead  it  on  to  victory.” 

Even  while  immersed  in  labour  activities,  Shri  Dange  continued  to  read 
and  deepen  his  understanding  of  economic  process.  He  became  an 
authority  in  the  subject  and  although  his  arguments  were,  naturally,  in  the 
idiom  of  communist  class  struggle,  they  constituted  a  much  broader  lesson 
in  economic  history.  Replete  with  facts  and  figures  no  less  than  dialectics, 
his  analyses  provided  a  rare  insight  into  the  living  conditions  and  thought 
processes  of  our  working  class.  To  the  British  Government’s  charge  that  he 
had  been  indulging  in  ‘Undesirable’  educational  activities  among  the  mill- 
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hands  during  the  period  of  the  famous  1928  strike  in  Bombay,  Shri 
Dange  said: 

“The  strike  period  is  the  only  period  when  the  cultural  level  of  the 
workers  can  be  raised  on  a  mass  scale.  The  very  low  wages  and 
long  hours  of  work  leave  no  margin  of  leisure  to  the  workers  to  pay 
attention  to  their  cultural  equipment....  During  the  strike  period,  a 
will  to  acquire  some  power,  to  win  the  strike,  agitate  and  awaken 
mental  powers  are  elements  that  urge  the  workers  to  acquire 

knowledge  and  rise  superior  to  their  conditions,  though  the 
increased  pressure  of  starvation  cripples  much  of  this  awakened 
activity....  Therefore,  it  is  during  the  strike  period  that  mass 
education  can  be  carried  on  effectively  and  on  a  large  scqle.” 

Nobody  before  Shri  Dange  had  quite  looked  upon  a  period  of  a 
strike  as  an  opportunity  of  self-education.  The  teacher  in  him  made 
Shri  Dange  see  this  aspect  of  strikes.  In  fact,  Shri  Dange’s  role  as  an 
educationist  has  singled  him  out  through  the  decades.  On  his  release 
from  jail,  Shri  Dange  was  elected  President  of  the  AITUC  and,  in 
1946,  he  was  returned  to  the  Bombay  Legislative  Assembly  as  a 
Communist  candidate.  As  an  ML  A  his  talents  as  a  legislator  came  to 
be  widely  admired.  Sparing  no  punches,  Shri  Dange  nevertheless  kept 
debate  at  a  very  high  level,  linking  seemingly  ephemeral  issues  with 
historical  processes. 

It  was  Shri  Dange’s  special  strength  that  he  was  able  to  enjoy  an 
equation  with  the  intelligentsia  as  well  as  the  common  people  of  the 
country.  Despite  his  open  adherence  to  Marxism,  Shri  Dange  did  not 
lose  either  the  confidence  or  the  friendship  of  other  political  persons 
or  groups.  Shri  Dange’s  close  contact  with  Vithalbhai  Patel  in  the  early 
years  and  later  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  bore  this  out. 

In  the  tripartite  meetings  of  Government,  employers  and  labour 
representatives  which  were  a  regular  feature  in  the  fifties  and  sixties, 
Shri  Dange  used  to  dominate  the  proceedings  with  his  skilful 
arguments,  eloquent  presentations  and  clever  repartees  and  replies.  The 
entire  committee  used  to  hear  him  with  rapt  attention.  The  working 
|  class  found  in  him  a  stalwart  champion  of  their  cause  notwithstanding 
organisational  differences  in  their  ranks  while  the  employers  could 
hardly  take  exception  to  the  manner  of  Shri  Dange’s  presentation. 

Shri  Dange  was  elected  to  the  second  Lok  Sabha  in  1957  with  the 
largest  votes  in  the  country.  He  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru  were  in  th$. 
opposite  sides  of  the  House  with  diametrically  opposing  views  on  major 
issues.  The  Prime  Minister  believed  in  the  concept  of  a  Mixed 
Economy,  while  Shri  Dange  \yas  a  committed  Marxist.  Shri  Dange  kept 
challenging  the  Prime  Minister  to  move  more  and  more  towards  the 
Left,  while  the  Prime  Minister  kept  advising  Shri  Dange  to  be  more 
and  more  understanding  of  the  Middle  Path.  And  yet,  there  was 
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in  both  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other’s  sincerity.  In  a  critical  tribute  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  published  during  Nehru’s  lifetime,  Shri  Dange  said: 

‘'Nehru  admits  of  classes  and  class  contradictions.  But  he  hopes  to 
harmonise  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  talks  of  abolishing  them.  Has  he 
not  abolished  in  his  own  day  one  class  at  lea^t,  namely,  landlordism, 
though  not  fully,  by  law?  A  class  that  was  once  dominant  in  our 
economy  has  ceased  to  be.  Did  he  not  do  it  by  law  and  without  a  class 
war?  Why  should  he  not  do  the  same  with  capitalism?  Was  landlordism 
abolished  by  a  peasant  war?  So,  why  should  one  insist  that  capitalism  be 
abolished  by  a  workers’  war  or  a  socialist  revolution?” 

As  this  quotation  shows,  Shri  Dange  worked  for  the  establishment  of  a 
classless  order,  but  not  necessarily  through  a  violent  revolution.  His  own 
anguish  and  anger  against  the  classes  did  not  compel  him  to  accept 
violence  as  the  only  method  for  elimination  of  exploitation  as  most  of  the 
communists  did. 

Shri  Dange’s  life  holds  a  lesson  to  all  those  interested  in  the  future  of 
India  and,  indeed,  in  the  future  of  man  as  a  social  being.  The  inexorable 
process  of  social  evolution  is  leading  mankind  towards  a  future  where  all 
issues  subside  before  the  need  for  the  greatest  of  all  isms,  namely, 
humanism.  This  principle  has  been  reflected  in  some  of  Shri  Dange’s  non¬ 
political  achievements  like  his  contributions  to  Marathi  literature  and 
translations  of  the  works  of  Rabindranath  Tagore.  He  has,  in  fact,  been 
described  as  the  one  and  only  Vedantist  Marxist. 

Fundamental  changes  are  coming  over  world  thought.  The  economic  and 
political  liberation  ushered  in  by  President  Gorbachev  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  sweeping  changes  that  are  overtaking  East  Europe  go  to  prove 
that  ideologies  and  doctrines  are  not  infallible  or  immutable.  Every  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  man  requires  that  he  should  come  into  his  own,  both  as 
a  free  individual  and  as  a  responsible  member  of  society.  India  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  this  synthesising  spirit.  Tilak  and  Gandhi,  M.N.  Roy  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru;  nationalism  and  socialism;  revolution  and  non-violence, 
all  these  strands  have  woven  themselves  into  a  tapestry  of  arresting  hue 
and  pattern  in  the  history  of  our  great  country. 

Shri  Dange’s  achievements  are  both  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Shri  Dange’s  fine  blend  of  idealism  and  realism  will  inspire 
our  younger  generation  as  it  meets  the  challenges  of  our  time.  The  goals 
which  we  set  before  us  at  the  time  of  the  freedom  struggle  are  yet  to  be 
fully  realised.  In  this  task,  we  can  draw  inspiration  from  the  life-career  of 
this  intrepid  crusader  for  social  justice. 

May  I  once  again  extend  my  warmest  felicitations  to  Shri  Dange  on  his 
ninetieth  birthday  and  wish  him  many  more  years  in  the  service  of  India 
and  of  humanity. 


Smt  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay 


It  is  an  honour  to  join  this  gathering  to  pay  homage  to  the  precious 
memory  of  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay.  I  find  it  difficult  to  perfix  the  word 
‘late’  to  Kamaladevi’ s  name.  Hers  was  and  will  always  be  a  palpable 
presence. 

A  Ganga  in  purity  and  power,  she  will  ever  remain  in  our  hearts  as  the 
invisible  Saraswati.  Invisible,  but  no  less  real;  no  less  benevolent. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Kamaladevi  for  several  decades.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  trod  common  ground  with  her  in  a  number  of 
fields.  “Venkataraman,  you  are  the  right  person  for  this  task”,  she  would 
say  to  me — both  as  a  compliment  and  as  a  challenge. 

Kamaladevi  made  everyone  of  her  friends  feel  that  she  had  a  special 
interest  in  each  of  them.  That  was  a  great  quality  in  her.  Kamaladevi  had  a 
creative  touch  that  was  altogether  unique.  Flowerbuds  seemed  to  blossom 
at  her  touch — whether  they  be  flowerbuds  of  human  beings  or  institutions. 
She  also  had  a  galvanic  touch  that  was  equally  unique.  People  'became 
more  human  and  more  sensitive  to  the  deeper  impulses  of  society  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  her. 

Two  interests  never  missed  her  eye.  One  was  human  justice  and  the 
other  was  human  creativity  or  self-expression.  In  fact,  her  entire  life  was  a 
continuous  dialogue  with  either  questions  of  justice  or  creativity.  And  the 
fields  she  covered,  political,  social,  aesthetic — and  the  purely  human — -were 
imbued  by  these  twin  interests:  justice  and  creativity. 

Even  in  her  teens,  Kamaladevi  became  agonizingly  aware  of  the  injustice 
of  British  rule  and  acquired  a  burning  desire  to  serve  the  motherland 
through  political  work.  But  politics  for  her  was  not  to  be  a  chess-board  of 
power  games.  Rather,  she  saw  it  as  an  instrument  for  improving  the  lot  of 
the  people — and  people  not  as  some  doctrinaire  abstraction  but  as  actual 
human  beings  with  hopes,  sorrows,  fears  and  aspirations.  The  idiom  of 
Gandhiji’s  movement  coalesced  with  the  poetry  of  Kamaladevi’s  sensibility. 
Kamaladevi  writes  in  her  brilliant  Memoirs: 

“I  was  fascinated  by  the  Champaran  struggle  conducted  by  Gandhiji. 
Here  was  something  in  which  the  real  people  of  the  country  were 
involved.  Through  their  organisation,  will,  determination  and  loyalty, 
they  could  stand  up  to  the  oppression  of  the  indigo  planters  backed  by  a 
foreign  regime.  Exploitation  was  no  vague  term,  it  was  concrete  and 
meaningful  to  my  own  growing  sense  of  the  ills  in  our  society.” 

After  Kamaladevi’s  first  meeting  with  Gandhiji  in  Bombay  when  she  was 
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only  sixteen  years  old,  the  die  was  cast.  Attending  the  1919  Satyagraha 
Sabha  in  Bombay,  one  of  Kamaladevi’s  early  political  acts  was  to  hawk 
copies  of  Gandhiji’s  banned  book  Hind  Swaraj.  Not  realizing  it  herself, 
Kamaladevi  was  already  blazing  a  new  trail.  Here  was  a  young  girl  from 
a  traditional  family,  whom  society  had  once  labelled  as  a  ‘child-widow’ 
not  just  coming  out  into  the  open  but  actually  doing  political 
propaganda! 

Enlisting  herself  in  the  Seva  Dal,  during  the  1924  Belgaum  Congress, 
Kamaladevi  imbued  the  volunteers,  especially  the  women  volunteers, 
with  a  new  life.  She  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  training  swayam- 
sevlkas,  an  activity  that  brought  her  to  the  very  heart  of  India’s  women 
and  youth.  Elected  President  of  the  Youth  Congress  in  December  1929, 
Kamaladevi  appealed  to  the  National  Congress  leaders  to  declare 
Poorna  Swaraj  as  their  goal.  This  was  done  at  the  very  next  session  of 
the  Congress — the  historic  Session — over  which  Jawaharlalji  presided. 

On  January  26,  1930,  Kamaladevi  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
entire  nation  when  in  a  scuffle  she  clung  to  the  Tricolour  in  order  to 
protect  it.  Blows  rained  on  her  as  she  stood  like  a  rock  to  protect  the 
Flag,  bleeding  profusely.  Again  in  April,  1930,  Kamaladevi  was  one  of 
those  chosen  to  defy  the  Salt  Law  at  Bombay.  In  the  police  attack  on 
the  people  making  salt  on  portable  stoves  at  the  Chowpatty  Sands, 
Kamaladevi  received  a  lathi  blow  on  her  back.  She  fell  on  the  blazing 
coals  and  received  severe  bum  injuries.  But  she  refused  to  be  escorted 
by  the  police  to  a  hospital  and  preferred  continuing  to  defy  the  Salt 
Law. 

There  was,  in  addition  to  her  active  dimension,  a  certain  inner  core  in 
Kamaladevi,  which  made  her  a  thinker  no  less  than  a  doer.  Her 
histrionic  talents  were  no  less  effective  than  her  organizational  ones. 

In  the  traditions  of  Indian  theatre,  music  and  crafts,  Kamaladevi  had 
found  the  very  essence  of  our  civilization  and  so  Kamaladevi  and  Shri 
Harindranath  Chattopadhyay  toured  the  country  as  a  theatre  group  and 
thereby  revitalized  the  decaying  art  of  popular  theatre  and,  at  the  same 
time,  used  the  medium  to  remind  spectators  about  India’s  destiny.  Very 
soon  Kamaladevi  became  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  as  a  talented  revolutionary. 

She  galvanised  the  All-India  Women’s  Conference  into  a  dynamic 
movement,  taking  up  the  cause  of  women’s  working  conditions 
everywhere  and  especially  in  vulnerable  sectors  such  as  in  plantations 
and  mines.  Together  with  Margaret  Cousins,  Kamaladevi  took  up  the 
right  of  women  to  maternity  leave  so  strongly  as  to  make  that  concept 
an  axiomatic  part  of  service  regulations.  Equally  memorable  was 
Kamaladevi’s  role  in  organising  women  workers  in  Madurai’s  textile, 
mills  and  in  ameliorating  the  arduous  conditions  of  women  workers  in 
the  cashew  export  business.  What  is  significant  is  that  she  undertook 
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these  trade  union  activities  on  behalf  of  women  workers  with  absolutely  no 
desire  to  become  a  trade  union  leader.  For  her,  service  of  women 
labourers  was  its  own  justification,  its  own  reward. 

Kamaladevi’s  natural  empathy  for  the  downtrodden  made  her  one  of  the 
founder  members  of  the  Congress  Socialist  Party  and,  in  1936,  she  became 
its  President.  In  the  Congress  Socialist  Party,  she  passionately  espoused  the 
causes  of  equality  of  sexes,  transfer  of  power  to  the  hands  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  concept  of  planned  economic  development.  For  many  of  us 
Kamaladevi  came,  by  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties,  to  symbolize  a 
whole  climate  of  progressive  opinion.  Her  name  came  to  have  a  certain 
power  in  it  that  was  unique. 

Like  her  distinguished  contemporary  Smt  Aruna  Asaf  Ali,  Kamaladevi 
became  one  of  the  legends  of  the  Quit  India  Movement  of  1942.  She 
suffered  prolonged  incarceration  much  of  which  was  spent  in  solitary 
confinement  at  the  Central  Jail  in  Vellore. 

Immediately  £fter  Independence,  Kamaladevi  was  invited  to  join  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  doing  so.  Many  of  us 
were  disappointed.  But  those  who  knew  her  true  nature  were  not  surprised 
by  her  decision.  They  were  aware  that  Kamaladevi  was  interested  only  in 
service,  not  in  the  trappings  of  office.  They  knew  that,  for  her,  fulfilment 
consisted  of  following  her  instincts  and  not  the  corridors  of  power. 

One  person  who  knew  Kamaladevi’s  mind  very  well  was  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  As  Chief  Minister  of  Madras,  Kamaraj  wanted  Kamaladevi  to 
succeed  the  late  Shri  Sri  Prakasa  as  Governor.  Similarly,  Shri  Nabakrushna 
Chowdhury,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa  wanted  her  to  become  Governor 
of  Orissa.  When  these  suggestions  were  made  to  Jawaharlalji,  all  he  said 
was:  “See  if  you  can  persuade  her”.  She  declined  to  go  as  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  and  Cairo.  But  Jawaharlalji  never  insisted  on  her  acceptance.  He 
knew  that  Kamaladevi  was  essentially  meant  for  public  service  and  not 
public  office  although  she  could  have  adorned  any  of  them  with  ease  and 
effectiveness. 

After  Independence,  Kamaladevi  made  New  Delhi  her  headquarters. 
Her  political  interests  deepened  into  social  interests  and  she  turned 
increasingly  towards  the  world  of  Indian  crafts;  every  weaver’s  hut  became 
her  home  and  every  loom  her  working  desk.  She  viewed  crafts  not  with  the 
superficial  eye  of  a  drawing  room  decorator  but  as  one  for  whom  crafts 
were  the  very  breath  of  culture,  a  way  of  life. -With  uncanny  thoroughness, 
Kamaladevi  came  to  know  the  living  arid  working  conditions  of  artisans  all 
over  the  country.  A  standard-bearer  of  revolution  and  justice,  Kamaladevi 
soon  became  an  ombudsman  for  the  artisans  of  India,  a  lodestar  and  a 
point  of  reference. 

Her  interest  in  crafty  spread  beyond  India’s  frontiers.  She  travelled  to 
different  continents  to  study  their  craft  forms  and  spread  the  message  that 
crafts  were  a  universal  language  and  were  not  a  thing  apart  from  life.  The 
beautiful  and  the  functional  were  and  could  be  united.  Kamaladevi’s 
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services  were  utilised  by  the  World  Crafts  Council  of  which  she  became  a 
chief  architect.  She  came  to  be  recognized  not  just  in  India  but  the  world 
over  as  the  patron-saint  of  craftpersons. 

Kamaladevi  played  the  same  role  for  our  performing  artistes  and  theatre 
persons.  They  looked  up  to  her  as  they  did  to  the  late  Rukmini  Devi,  not 
so  much  for  patronage  as  for  understanding  and  for  little  acts  of  tangible 
assistance.  All  stage  artistes  saw  in  Kamaladevi  a  rasika  as  well  as  an 
inspiring  instructor.  Indeed,  Kamaladevi  was  at  once  the  stage  and  the 
audience,  the  artiste  and  the  spectator. 

Kamaladevi  and  Rukmini  Devi  were  the  raga  and  the  tala  which 
together  revived  our  traditional  sangeet  and  nataka.  Similarly,  Kamaladevi 
and  Pupul  Jayakar  functioned  as  the  warp  and  the  weft  of  our  handlooms 
revival. 

There  was  in  Kamaladevi  an  astonishing  gift  for  identification.  She 
seemed  to  belong  to  every  part  of  India  which  she  travelled  in.  She 
achieved  the  equation  by  thinking  and  feeling  with  the  people  of  every  part 
of  India.  She  interiorized  their  perspectives,  their  points  of  view. 

Kamaladevi  had  an  oceanic  heart,  which  could  contain  a  thousand 
sorrows,  regrets,  aspirations— not  just  her  own,  but  those  of  others  as  well. 
No  one  who  wanted  to  share  a  problem  or  seek  her  counsel  was  ever 
turned  away.  She  knew  the  secret  of  combining  the  macro  with  the  micro, 
the  abstract  with  the  specific,  the  cause  with  its  individual  representatives. 
And  so  the  people,  especially  the  women  of  India,  looked  up  to  her  as  a 
person,  a  warm  human  being  who  had  the  time  to  listen  to  their  problems. 
They  in  turn,  identified  themselves  with  her. 

The  tribes  of  India,  refugees  and  repatriates,  whether  from  Pakistan, 
Tibet  or  Sri  Lanka,  writers,  environmentalists  and  intellectuals,  all  found 
in  her  a  sensitive  friend.  Whether  it  was  the  All-India  Women’s 
Conference,  the  Central  Cottage  Industries  Emporium,  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi,  the  All-India  Handicrafts  Board,  the  World  Crafts  Council,  the 
Theatre  Crafts  Museum,  the  Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations,  the 
Children’s  Book  Trust,  India  International  Centre  and  countless 
organisations  of  different  size  and  scope,  Kamaladevi  gave  them  all  her 
best,  like  a  guardian  angel. 

A  genuine  Gandhian  but  never  a  faddist,  a  genuine  socialist  but  never 
doctrinaire,  an  emancipator  of  women  but  never  a  libber,  a  patron  of  the 
arts  but  never  a  dilettante,  Kamaladevi  could  see  with  crystalline  clarity 
the  genuine  from  the  false,  the  real  from  the  superficial,  the  long-lasting 
from  the  ephemeral.  Her  writings  and  occasional  speeches,  therefore, 
always  rang  true.  They  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  She  used 
words  with  economy,  skill  and  depth.  No  extra  or  inappropriate  expression 
ever  escaped  from  her  pen  or  her  lips.  Quality  demands  care.  And 
Kamaladevi  stood  for  quality. 

We  have  to  admit  that,  today,  in  a  large  number  of  spheres,  real  qualit) 
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seems  to  have  gone  out  of  our  lives.  Similarly,  selflessness  and  a  readiness 
to  affiliate  ourselves  with  great  causes  has  also  gone  out  of;our  lives.  To 
recapture  that  spirit  of  service  and  dedication  one  has  Jo  remember 
Kamaladevi  and  emulate  her  example.  May  India  produce  many 
Kamaladevis  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 


Smt  Rukmini  Devi 


W e  have  gathered  here  today  to  honour  one  of  India’s  noblest  souls. 
A  dedicated  being,  a  true  and  fine  artist,  a  great  educationist,  and  above 
all  a  loving  humanist,  Rukmini  Devi  was  more  than  a  great  personality: 
she  was  a  phenomenon. 

There  was  in  her  an  inner  strength  and  a  still  centre  from  which  radiated 
several  streams  of  inspiration  and  several  useful  activities.  It  is,  therefore, 
appropriate  that  at  this  commemorative  function  we  are  raising  her  statue 
which  will  represent  the  inner  core  of  her  being. 

Those  assembled  here,  young  and  old,  are  familiar  with  Rukmini  Devi’s 
career.  They  have,  in  fact,  grown  up  with  that  name  and  career  in  their 
thoughts.  Some  of  us  of  her  generation  remember  Rukmini  Devi  as  a 
person  of  extraordinary  grace,  extraordinary  talent  and  extraordinary 
courage.  We  saw  her  life  taking  shape  like  an  exquisite  tapestry,  strand  by 
strand,  section  by  section. 

Rukmini  Devi’s  career  was  indeed  a  rare  tapestry,  made  of  many 
colours,  holding  many  designs.  Each  different  segment  was  self-contained 
in  itself  and  arrested  one’s  attention.  Some  of  the  hues  and  motifs  on  this 
tapestry  were  drawn  from  the  time-tested  reservoirs  of  our  heritage;  some 
were  altogether  new.  Originality  could  be  seen  on  the  canvas,  as  well  as 
conformity:  modernity  as  well  as  tradition.  But  in  its  totality,  the  tapestry 
united  into  a  composite  picture:  a  picture  of  rare  balance  and  beauty. 

Each  stage  of  Rukmini  Devi’s  career  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
previous  and  merge  into  the  next  with  the  grace  and  inevitability  of  pre¬ 
destination.  There  was  an  internal  consistency  in  her  career  which  could  be 
the  envy  of  yogis. 

Had  she  belonged  to  an  earlier  age,  centuries  or  millennia  ago,  Rukmini 
Devi  would  still  have  taken  her  place  among  the  legendary  women  of 
ancient  times  by  her  dedication  and  wisdom. 

Rukmini  Devi  was  born  at  a  time  when  our  society  was  in  a  ferment. 
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The  old  order  was  changing,  but  the  new  order  was  straining  to  come  into 
its  own  against  multiple  handicaps.  Colonial  rule  had  led  to  the  decay  of 
traditional  institutions  and  cultural  mores  Traditional  fine  arts  suffered 
emasculation  and  neglect  as  the  patrons  declined  and  nothing  had  taken 
their  place.  Where  once  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  music,  the  playing  of 
vadyams  and  the  rendering  of  nritya  had  been  an  integral  and  creative  part 
of  life,  there  occurred  a  cultural  vacuum  and,  worse  still,  a  characterless 
hybridization  between  East  and  West. 

This  was  a  situation  which  the  sensitive  amongst  us  could  not  accept. 
Rukmini  Devi  was  stirred  to  seek  a  solution  to  this  cultural  crisis.  She 
could  not  see  the  artistic  heritage  of  India  suffer  a  slow  death.  But  she  was 
also  realistic  enough  to  see  that  an  atavistic  revival  of  our  past  was  not 
what  India  needed.  She  knew  that  what  India  needed  was  a  new  and 
dynamic  synthesis. 

Rukmini  Devi  was  uniquely  suited  to  play  this  role.  She  had  inherited  a 
firm-rootedness  in  tradition  from  her  traditional,  deeply  pious  and  gifted 
mother.  At  the  same  time  she  had  inherited  an  open-mindedness  to  other 
cultures  from  her  father  Nilakanta  Sastri,  who  in  his  own  life  had 
combined  Sanskrit  scholarship  with  Theosophy.  For  Nilakanta  Sastri,  the 
Theosophist  message  of  universal  brotherhood  and  a  higher  spiritualism 
seemed  to  supplement  Vedanta.  And  he  made  sure  that  Rukmini  Devi 
imbibed  both  influences.  Here  was  a  combination  that  seemed  to  cohere. 
It  emerged  from  the  coming  together  of  the  East  and  the  West  in  an 
encounter  based  on  respect,  not  contempt;  trust,  not  suspicion. 

This  combination  was  encouraged  later  by  Rukmini  Devi’s  mentor  Dr 
Annie  Besant  and  her  distinguished  husband  Dr  Arundale.  Both  Dr 
Arundale  and  Dr  Besant  had  the  deepest  respect  for  India’s  cultural 
heritage  and  yet  were  aware  of  the  need  for  this  heritage  to  shed  its 
anachronistic  beliefs  and  blind  superstition,  if  it  had  to  regain  its  past 
glory. 

Rukmini  Devi  entered  the  world  of  Theosophy  with  the  much  needed 
ability  and  spirit  to  assist  this  process.  She  began  to  teach  as  well  as  learn. 
She  became,  at  the  age  of  21,  President  of  the  All-India  Federation  of 
Young  Theosophists  and  President  of  the  World  Federation  of  Young 
Theosophists.  Touring  the  world  with  her  husband,  she  was  hailed  for  her 
inherent  authenticity,  her  Indianness,  her  fidelity  to  her  roots  no  less  than 
for  her  adaptability  and  urbanity.  Rukmini  Devi  was  never  one  thing  in 
Madras  and  another  in  Melbourne.  She  was  herself  wherever  she  went. 
Theosophists  found  in  her  a  living  embodiment  of  the  culture  of  India, 
which  Dr  Besant  venerated  and  wished  to  protect  against  debasement, 
internal  or  otherwise. 

Rukmini  Devi’s  was  a  free  and  enquiring  mind;  unafraid  to  reject  a 
custom  if  she  found  it  abhorrent  to  human  dignity  and  equally  unafraid  to 
uphold  it,  if  she  found  it  congruent  with  human  dignity.  For  her,  what 
mattered  was  not  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  but  right  or  wrong.  And 
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Rukmini  Devi  had  the  courage  of  conviction  and  the  strength  of 
conscience  to  discern  right  from  wrong.  Consequently,  she  became  one  of 
the  most  emancipated  women  of  modern  times.  Emancipated,  not  in  the 
lesser  sense  in  which  the  word  is  often  used  ,  but  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  that  word. 

Rukmini  Devi  saw  life  as  something  that  can  either  be  lived  crudely, 
violently,  devoid  of  any  higher  impulse  or  as  something  that  can  be  lived 
beautifully,  creatively  and  in  harmony  with  nature  and  its  Divine  Maker. 
I  believe  that  Rukmini  Devi  was  one  of  those  few  persons  born  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  whom  destiny  used  as  its  instrument  for 
progress. 

The  Bhagavad  Gita  has  said  that  whenever  dharma  is  in  peril,  the  Lord 
manifests  Himself  to  vindicate  it.  A  succession  of  saints  and  sages  have 
been  born  in  every  century  in  India,  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  the 
Gitacharya’s  promise.  It  can,  I  think,  be  said  with  equal  justification  that 
Whenever  dharmic  arts  tend  to  wither,  Saraswati  manifests  herself  through 
a  creative  renaissance. 

It  was  ‘given’  to  Rukmini  Devi  to  bring  music,  literature  and  dance  out 
of  the  tawdry  half-lights  of  decay  and  decadence  into  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  of  the  Theatre  Arts.  In  doing  this,  Rukmini  Devi  was  doubtless 
the  instrument  of  destiny  and  her  founding  of  Kalakshetra  at  the  age  of 
32  marked  the  turning  point.  It  brought  to  fruition  all  her  inspirations, 
Eastern  and  Western.  The  influences  of  Anna  Pavlova  and 
Meenakshisundaram  Pillai  mingled  to  produce  a  new  approach  to  dance 
as  did  those  of  Madame  Montessori  and  Mahatma  Gandhi,  to  produce  a 
new  approach  to  education.  In  the  realm  of  dance  for  instance, 
Bharatanatyam  as  an  art  form  had  lost  the  pedestal  on  which  it  had  been 
placed.  It  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplishment  of  Devadasis  only. 

As  Smt  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  observed:  “Impurities  can  creep 
into  any  profession,  like  corruption  in  business  or  politics.  Nevertheless 
they  continue  to  be  practised,  not  merely  by  the  Mafia  but  equally  by 
decent  citizens.  But  that  was  not  so  with  dance.  It  called  for  rare 
heroism.  Rukmini  Devi  offered  that.  The  long  years  of  hard  and 
dedicated  single-minded  effort  with  which  she  served  this  cause  is  today 
part  of  our  current  cultural  history  made  radiant  by  her  rich,  colourful 
creative  genius.” 

Rukmini  Devi’s  genius,  however,  was  not  one  that  could  be  content 
with  the  presentation  of  dance  alone.  She  felt  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  enable  artistes  to  find  creative  fulfilment  on  stage  as  also 
individual  fulfilment  in  life.  This  could  only  be  achieved  if  they  were 
provided  with  the  right  environment,  physical,  cultural  and  spiritual.  It  is 
from  that  conviction  that  Kalakshetra  was  born.  The  atrophying  roots  of 
our  culture  in  all  its  dimensions  came  once  again  to  live  in  this  Kshetra. 
Working  like  a  lapidarist,  with  great  patience  and  care,  polishing  and 
refining,  Rukmini  Devi  created  a  cluster  of  sparkling  gems  and  arranged 
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them  in  a  pattern  of  great  beauty  like  a  necklace  of  which  each  piece  had 
an  individuality  but  also  a  mutuality. 

‘Brahmasri’  Papanasam  Sivan  had  helped  Rukmini  Devi  to  place 
Kalakshetra’s  roots  in  our  classical  traditions.  To  this  Rukmini  Devi  added 
startling  innovations  which  seemed  to  bring  out  the  unsuspected  potential 
of  this  very  tradition.  The  ballet  mode  with  new  themes  but  presented  with 
fidelity  to  tradition  was  a  Kalakshetra  innovation.  Thus  she  choreographed 
the  life  of  Bhishma  as  well  as  of  the  Buddha  and  Kalidasa’s  epics. 
Kalakshetra  ballets  soon  became  a  major  cultural  event  in  themselves,  with 
the  Ramayana  series  becoming  a  veritable  festival.  After  seeing  one  of  the 
Rarpayana  presentations,  Rajaji  who  had  entertained  a  scepticism  about 
producing  the  sacred  epic  on  stage,  wrote:  “I  am  unable  to  overcome  the 
wonder  that  it  was  possible  to  create  such  a  marvellous  thing.  What  ability, 
imagination,  effort  and  the  grace  of  God  have  combined  to  produce 
this!... I  am  surprised  that  this  has  been  achieved  in  our  lifetime.” 

Rukmini  Devi  broke  old  habits  of  thought  and  practice,  in  the  process, 
by  introducing  courses  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  India  for  all  her  students, 
giving  to  women  a  sense  of  equality  that  was  altogether  novel  in  those 
times. 

Art  and  life  were  not  separate  compartments  for  her.  A  person  whose 
life  is  marred  by  violence  to  other  creatures  could  not  be  artistic.  Likewise, 
an  artiste  could  not  be  alien  to  graceful  activity  in  other  departments  of 
life.  Could  someone  who  had  choreographed  Shakuntala  be  anything  but  a 
lover  of  animals? 

If  Anna  Pavlova  had  danced  the  ‘Dying  Swan’  as  a  great  ballerina, 
Rukmini  Devi  danced  it  not  merely  as  an  artiste  but  as  someone  for  whom 
the  dying  of  the  swan  became  a  matter  of  personal  anguish.  Rukmini  Devi 
interiorized  in  herself  the  sufferings  of  the  Animal  World.  Rukmini  Devi’s 
Bill,  a  Private  Member  of  Parliament’s  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  is  now  part  of  our  legislative  history.  Her  speech  in  the  Rajya 
Sabha  with  Dr  Radhakxishnan  in  the  Chair  and  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
facing  her  from  the  Treasury  benches,  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
pieces  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  To  her  great  passion  of  the  subject. 
Rukmini  Devi  brought  to  bear  a  logician’s  forensic  skill  and  the  debating 
talents  of  long-standing  legislators.  One  could  not,  I  suppose,  have 
expected  anything  less  from  one  who  had  been  trained  by  Dr  Besant. 
Giving  instance  upon  instance  of  cruelty,  sparing  no  one,  rich  or  poor; 
giving  examples  of  legislation  in  other  countries;  referring  to  India’s  own 
traditions  of  ahimsa  in  the  past  as  reiterated  in  our  times  by  Gandhiji; 
going  on  to  the  Vedas  and  the  Koran;  and  examining  the  socio-economic 
compulsions  of  our  communities,  Rukmini  Devi  challenged  the  nation  to 
rise  above  itself  and  place  her  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  on  the  statute  book. 

That  speech  of  Smt  Rukmini  Devi  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  can  relate 
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to  any  discipline,  not  excluding  psychology.  She  observed  during  the 
course  of  this  speech: 

“After  all,  what  does  an  animal  ask  for?  It  does  not  ask  for  money  or 
name;  it  asks  only  for  our  affection  and  nothing  else.  If  you  ill-treat  a 
dog,  but  afterwards  you  pat  him  on  the  head  with  affection,  he  will 
forget  all  your  cruelties.  Animals  are  grateful,  more  grateful  than  human 
beings.  If  someone  ill-treats  us  we  forget  all  but  this  one  act,  whereas 
animals  forget  the  cfuelties  quickly  but  seldom  the  kindness.  This  is  the 
difference  between  the  animals  and  most  of  us.” 

Speaking  immediately  after  her,  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
acknowledged  the  value  of  her  sentiments.  He  said:  “I  entirely  agree  with 
the  Hon.  Member,  the  mover,  that  one  test  of  civilisation— -a  very  major 
test — is  the  growth  of  this  feeling  and  practice  of  compassion.”  At  his 
instance,  Rukmini  Devi’s  Bill  came  to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
and  later  became  law. 

Rukmini  Devi  was  too  practical  a  person  to  regard  the  battle  as  won 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  As  Chairman  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Board  and  in  her  own  individual  capacity,  she  continued  to  champion  the 
cause  of  Animal  Citizens  (as  she  called  them)  with  unflagging-  zeal. 
‘Kalakshetra’  became  also  a  ‘Karunakshetra’.  I  once  approached  Rukmini 
Devi  with  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  women’s  college  at  the 
Kalakshetra  grounds.  While  welcoming  the  idea,  she  stipulated  that 
Zoology  which  entailed  cutting  of  frogs  and  other  beings  must  be  tabooed. 
So  strong  was  her  conviction  that  she  was  prepared  to  forgo  another 
scheme  dear  to  her  heart,  namely,  women’s  education,  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  cruelty  to  animals. 

For  Rukmini  Devi,  aesthetics  and  compassion,  creativity  and  tolerance 
had  to  go  together.  Good  taste,  moderation  and  refinement  were  qualities 
that  human  society  needed  urgently. 

Taste,  she  felt,  was  not  just  a  matter  of  artistic  hobbies.  It  is  reflected  in 
everything  one  does.  Rukmini  Devi  had  a  horror  of  the  tawdry — even  in 
matters  like  personal  attire.  When  our  handwoven  fabrics  are  so  beautiful, 
she  would  ask,  why  should  we  go  in  for  foreign  stuff?  She  always  wore  the 
most  beautifully  designed  sarees  and— -what  is  more-made  it  possible  for 
others  to  do  so  by  arranging  for  traditional  patterns  to  be  revived  on  looms 
at  Kalakshetra.  The  Padma  Bhushan,  Santiniketan’s  Desikottama  award, 
the  Kalidasa  Samman  and  many  other  awards  came  naturally  to  her.  She 
never  sought  them  and  even  if  they  had  not  come  her  way  Rukmini  Devi 
would  not  have  noticed  or  bothered  about  the  omission.  When  the  office 
of  the  President  of  India  was  offered  to  her,  Sri  Sankara  Menon 
telephoned  to  me.  I  asked  Sankara  Menon  what  was  Rukmini  Devi’s  own 
reaction.  He  said  Rukmini  Devi  felt  that  she  was  not  cut  out  for  any 
political  office  and  was  not  inclined  to  accept.  Later,  when  she  spoke  to 
me  about  it,  she  said  with  quiet  dignity  that  her  realm  of  activity  was 
different  and  had  no  hesitation  in  declining  it.  Iam  not  aware  of  any  other 
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instance,  where  the  highest  office  of  the  land  was  just  passed  by.  She  was 
much  higher  than  the  mundane  offices  of  the  earth. 

Rukmini  Devi  was  totally  self-reliant.  Her  self-reliance  was  often 
mistaken  for  self-centredness.  Her  inner  self  had,  as  I  said  earlier,  a  centre 
to  it.  But  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being  self-centred. 
Rukmini  Devi’s  self-reliance  stemmed  from  her  knowledge  that  she  was  on 
the  right  path.  Her  conscience  was  her  best — often  her  sole — companion. 
Her  sadhana  was,  therefore,  an  uninterrupted  progression. 

Kalakshetra  is  not  merely  an  Institution;  it  is  an  Inspiration.  It  is  not 
merely  a  College,  it  is  a  Culture;  it  is  not  merely  a  Theatre,  it  is  a  Theme, 
of  which  the  message  is  simple  and  clear:  Aesthetics  have  been  relegated 
to  a  margin  in  our  life  today.  The  springs  of  creativity  do  not  well-up  as 
before  in  our  people  as  a  whole.  We  can  boast  of  more  painters,  musicians 
and  dancers  than  before.  But,  as  a  society,  we  seem  to  be  less  sensitive 
than  earlier  generations  to  the  appeal  of  the  aesthetics.  Life  has  become 
prosaic;  the  daily  routine  is  severely  functional.  The  resultant  monotony  is 
sought  to  be  relieved,  therefore,  by  diversions  that  are  garish  and  high- 
pitched,  be  it  in  colour  or  volume.  The  quiet  beauty  of  our  traditional  arts 
and  crafts,  the  gentle  repose  and  tranquillity  they  engendered,  are  at  a 
discount.  A  non-aesthetic  life  can  all  too  easily  degenerate  into  a  violent 
and  strife-torn  life.  That  eventuality  must  be  prevented.  This  was  her 
message. 

It  is  to  the  giver  of  that  message  that  a  statue  has  been  raised  today.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  for  years  and  generations  to  come,  visitors  to 
Kalakshetra,  no  less  than  the  procession  of  its  successive  students,  will  be 
inspired  by  it.  They  will  be  inspired  by  the  statue,  not  merely  because  it 
impresses  itself  on  their  eyes,  but  because  it  impresses  itself  on  their 
minds. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  use  of  life  is  to  spend  it  for  something  that  will 
outlast  it.  Rukmini  Devi  has  done  something  that  will  outlast  not  only  her 
life  but  time  itself.  Her  contribution  has  left  a  permanent  indelible  imprint 
on  Indian  culture.  May  the  statue  inspire  succeeding  generations  to 
emulate  and  carry  forward  her  mission  in  life. 


Lai  Bahadur  Shastri 


I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Dharti  Ka  Lai,  the  commemorative  granth  in 
Hindi,  portraying  the  life  and  times  of  the  late  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  is 
being  brought  out  in  an  English  edition. 

Message  for  the  commemorative  volume  Dharti  Ka  Lai  on  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  published  by 
Shri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  Seva  Niketan,  Fatehpur  (U.P.),  9  January  1989  . 
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Shastriji  was  one  of  those  great  Indians  who  have  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  our  collective  life.  His  contributions  to  our.  public  life  were 
unique  in  that  they  were  made  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  life  of  the 
common  man  in  India.  Whereas  other  leaders  have  been  regarded  as 
guides  and  leaders,  Shastriji  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  one  of  their 
own;  one  who  shared  their  ideals,  hopes  and  aspirations.  His  achievements 
were  regarded  not  as  the  isolated  achievements  of  an  individual  but  of  our 
society,  collectively. 

This  was  not  just  because  Shastriji  was  possessed  of  a  simple  nature  and 
lived  a  simple  life,  devoid  of  any  ostentation.  The  main  reason  for  his 
sense  of  oneness  with  the  people  was  that  he  completely  interiorized  the 
common  man’s  points  of  view  and,  when  he  articulated  any  move,  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of  that  ^identification. 

Shastriji  imbibed  this  unique  sense  of  identification  with  the  people, 
early  in  life.  The  family  atmosphere  was  simple.  Simple  living  and  high 
thinking  proverbially  go  together.  Shastriji  imbibed  in  his  youth  the  lofty 
ideals  of  nationalism  and  socialism. 

It  was  natural  for  every  Indian  citizen  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  freedom 
struggle.  But  Shastriji  was  not  ‘pulled  into  the  vortex’  of  that  struggle, 
involuntarily.  He  joined  it  because  his  deep  human  instincts  impelled  him 
to  do  so.  The  same  instincts  had  earlier  taken  him  to  the  Kashi 
Vidyapeeth,  where  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Shastri  on  the 
completion  of  his  studies  of  Philosophy  and  the  Humanities.  Lai  Bahadurji 
came  affectionately  to  be  addressed  thereafter  by  the  public  at  large  as 
“Shastriji” 

Shastriji  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  Satyagraha  movements  and 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  model  satyagrahi  by  both  the  leaders  and 
volunteers  in  the  movement.  History  accorded  to  Shastriji  the  role  of  a  link 
between  the  old  and  modern  politics.  As  a  result  of  this,  Shastriji  entered 
the  Servants  of  the  People-Society  of  the  Sher-e-Punjab  Lala  Lajpat  Rai 
and  worked  with  dedication.  He  also  played  the  role  of  a  link  within  the 
Congress,  helping  to  maintain  on  an  even  keel  the  relationship  between 
venerable  conservative  leaders  like  Rajarishi  Purshottamdas  Tandon  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  revolutionary  Tarun-Tapasvi  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  on  the 
other.  Shastriji’s  equable  nature,  modesty  and  transparent  love  for  the 
nation  endeared  him  universally.  He  treated  everybody,  be  he  important 
or  ‘common’,  with  equal  respect  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  a  result,  he 
became  extremely  popular  with  everyone. 

But  Shastriji’s  humility  was  not  to  be  mistaken  for  frailty.  Courage  and 
firmness,  he  possessed  in  abundance.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this  quality 
that,  after  Independence,  Shastriji  was  entrusted  by  Pt.  Govind  Ballabh 
Pant  with  the  Police  Department  in  the  Government  of  U.P.  Shastriji 
displayed  a  rare  ability  to  maintain  discipline  without  provoking  any 
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rancour.  In  the  U.P.  Cabinet,  he  also  handled  the  Transport  portfolio  and 
led  the  nation  in  road  transport  nationalisation. 


It  did  not  take  the  Centre  long  to  requisition  Shastriji’s  services  for  the 
Government  of  India.  Once  in  Delhi,  he  received  from  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  not  only  important  portfolios  but  also  the  status  reserved 
for  chosen  and  trusted  counsellors.  The  sympathy  which  Shastriji  intuitively 
entertained  for  India’s  ordinary  people  was  evident  from  his  handling  of 
the  Railway  Ministry.  For  the  first  time,  third  class  compartments  saw 
electric  fans  installed.  Similarly,  dining  car  facilities,  Class  II  air 
conditioning  and  passenger-safety  arrangements  were  other  innovations 
made,  under  his  stewardship. 


It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  in  all  this,  Shastriji  remained  completely 
unattached  to  power.  His  spontaneous  resignation  following  the  Ariyalur 
rail  accident  continues  to  be  a  model  of  propriety  in  politics.  After  Pantji’s 
passing  a^vay,  Jawaharlalji  entrusted  to  Shastriji  the  crucial  portfolio  of 
Home.  Shastriji  handled  that  responsibility  as  to  the  manner  born.  It  was 
in  his  tenure  as  Home  Minister  that  India  faced  the  Chinese  invasion. 
Shastriji  organized  the  co-ordination  between  Army  and  Civil  authorities 
with  determination.  Shastriji  quit  office  once  again  under  the  “Kamaraj 
Plan.”  But  the  needs  of  the  nation  forced  his  re-entry  into  the  Cabinet. 
Shastriji  tackled  some  of  the  problems  like  the  Hazratbal  incident  in 
Kashmir  and  zonal  disputes  with  admirable  finesse. 


“After  Nehru,  who?”  was  raised  often  both  at  home  and  abroad.  When, 
on  May  27,  1964,  the  Nation  had  to  face  the  moment  of  reckoning,  the  far¬ 
sighted  decisiveness  of  the  then  Congress  President,  the  late  Shri  Kamaraj, 
led  to  Shastriji  being  unanimously  elected  to  that  office. 


Shastriji’s  leadership  of  the  country  as  Prime  Minister  of  India  is 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold.  How,  under  his  leadership,  India  faced  and 
repulsed  the  Pakistani  invasion  of  1965  is  not  a  matter  of  pride  for  the 
Indian  army  alone  but  also  for  every  citizen  of  the  country.  Shastriji 
contributed  to  the  nation’s  political  dictionary  a  slogan  that  vibrated 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth:  Jai  Jawan,  Jai  Kisan  .  Underlying  this 
slogan  was  Shastriji’s  basic  commitment  to  that  innermost  sentiment  Jai 
Hindustan  .  The  War  of  1965  restored  our  self-respect  and  our  national 
prestige.  For  using  our  Defence  Forces  with  such  admirable  skill,  the 
nation  remains  beholden  to  Shastriji. 


Slid  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  will  be  remembered  for  all  times  to  come  as  a 
friend  of  the  masses  of  India. 


Shri  Mohanlal  Sukhadia 


X  am  very  happy  to  participate  in  this  function  of  unveiling  the  statue  of 
the  outstanding  son  of  Rajasthan  and  patriot,  Shri  Mohanlal  Sukhadia. 

My  mind  goes  back  today  to  the  fifties  and  sixties  when  I  came  into 
close  contact  with  Sukhadiaji.  As  a  Minister  in  the  State  of  Madras  I  used 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Development  Council  along  with 
my  Chief  Minister,  the  late  Shri  Kamaraj.  Both  Sukhadiaji  and  Shri 
Kamaraj  had  become  Chief  Ministers  of  their  home  States  in  the  same 
year,  viz.  1954.  Both  of  them  were  outstanding  examples  of  pragmatism 
and  devotion  to  the  common  man.  Both  of  them  were  men  of  action,  not 
of  words.  They  were  sons  of  the  soil,  enjoying  an  intuitive  understanding 
of  the  minds  of  the  people,  their  hopes,  fears  and  aspirations.  They  were 
both  children  of  the  great  Gandhi-Nehru  revolution  which  struggled  for 
freedom  of  the  country. 

Sukhadiaji’s  observations  at  meetings  of  the  National  Development 
Council  were  heard  with  great  attention  and  were  regarded  as  the 
comments  of  a  person  who  knows  the  mind  of  the  masses.  His  robust 
common  sense,  urge  for  development  and  unassailable  pragmatism 
attracted  Nehruji  towards  him.  He  was  an  effective  speaker  who  carried 
conviction  through  his  sincerity  of  purpose  rather  than  by  ornate  words. 
We  used  to  regard  him  as  the  north  Indian  prototype  of  Shri  Kamaraj. 

Sukhadiaji  was  only  38  when  he  become  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan. 
The  State  had  just  then  begun  to  emerge  out  of  its  feudal  past.  Each 
princely  unit  of  Rajputana  had  nursed  its  own  administrative  customs  and 
practices,  not  to  mention  political  individualities.  It  was  given  to  Sukhadiaji 
to  transform  the  old  order  and  bring  it  into  line  with  the  new 
administrative  and  democratic  apparatus  of  free  India.  That  Sukhadiaji  was 
able  to  achieve  this  fundamental  transformation  without  causing  any 
rancour  or  bitterness  and  without  giving  rise  to  socio-political  tensions,  is  a 
tribute  to  his  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  Over  the  seventeen  long  years 
that  Sukhadiaji  held  the  office  of  Chief  Minister,  he  provided  Rajasthan 
with  political  stability  like  the  ballast  to  a  ship  or  the  foundation  to  an 
edifice. 

Today,  in  the  late  eighties,  when  we  have  got  used  to  seeing  the  edifice 
alone  it  is  difficult  to  realise  what  a  challenging  task  it  was  to  lay  the 
foundations.  The  transition  of  Rajasthan  from  a  conglomerate  of 
principalities  and  princely  territories  into  a  cohesive  and  progressive  State 
required  no  ordinary  talents,  no  ordinary  vision,  no  ordinary  courage. 
Above  all  it  called  for  patience  and  hard  work. 

Sukhadiaji  was  one  of  those  pioneers  of  the  modern  Indian  State  who 
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had  imbibed  the  examples  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Sardar  Patel  and,  in  so 
doing,  had  become  chosen  instruments  of  India’s  political  destiny.  Even  as 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  hailed  as  the  architect  of  modern  India,  Mohanlal 
Sukhadia  was  hailed  as  the  architect  of  modern  Rajasthan. 

Sukhadiaji  was  the  son  of  the  well-known  cricketer  of  his  time,  Shri 
Purushottamdas  Sukhadia.  And  it  is  therefore  no  surprise  that  Shri 
Sukhadia  always  played  a  gentleman’s  game  in  public  life.  It  is  also  no 
accident  that  Sukhadiaji  was  an  engineer  by  training  for  he  always  had  a 
constructive  and  pragmatic  approach  to  all  issues. 

Even  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  Sukhadiaji  had  associated  himself 
with  the  activities  of  the  Praja  Mandal  and  their  student  and  labour 
movements.  In  1942,  Sukhadiaji  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  Quit  India  Movement.  He  remained  in  internment  for 
eighteen  months.  The  participants  in  the  Quit  India  Movement  developed 
a  camaraderie  among  themselves  and  Sukhadiaji  was  an  honoured  member 
thereof. 

Sukhadiaji  as  a  promising  youngster  was  providing  valuable  assistance  to 
the  veterans  such  as  Shri  Hiralal  Shastri,  Shri  Jainarain  Vyas,  Shri 
Manikyalal  Varma,  Shri  Haridhau  Upadhyay  and  others.  We  admired,  in 
particular,  Sukhadiaji’s  role  in  the  All  India  State  People’s  Conference  of 
which  Jawaharlalji  was  President. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  when  the  first  Rajasthan 
Union  was  inaugurated  at  Udaipur,  Sukhadiaji  joined  the  Cabinet  headed 
by  Shri  Manikyalal  Varma  and  later  joined  the  Rajasthan  Government  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  late  Shri  Jainarain  Vyas.  Sukhadiaji’s  term  as  Revenue 
Minister  in  Vyasji’s  Government  witnessed  the  initiation  of  far-reaching 
agrarian  reforms  and  tenancy  laws  which  were  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  in  the  country. 

Later,  as  Chief  Minister,  Sukhadiaji  continued  his  initiatives  and 
introduced  Panchayati  Raj  at  the  grassroots  level  through  the  abolition  of 
jagiradari  and  zamindari  systems.  It  stands  to  Sukhadiaji’s  everlasting 
credit  that  he  released  some  28  lakh  acres  of  land  from  the  possession  of 
intermediaries  to  the  rural  poor  of  Rajasthan.  It  is  this  fundamental 
transformation  which,  i,n  good  time,  led  to  Rajasthan,  a  deficit  State, 
becoming  a  surplus  one.  Sukhadiaji’s  contributions  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  development,  constituted  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
transformation  of  Rajasthan  from  a  semi-arid  region  to  one  of  the 
progressive  segments  of  the  Indian  Union.  Sukhadiaji  will  be  particularly 
remembered  for  his  role  in  the  making  of  the  great  Rajasthan  Canal 
Project  which  surely  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  daring  projects  of  its 
kind  undertaken  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Pioneers  such  as  Sukhadiaji  never  lack  critics.  Neither  did  Sukhadiaji. 
But  his  pleasing  manners,  winning  smile  and  accessibility  to  all  made  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  leaders  of  our  time.  In  fact,  the  articulation  of 
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democratic  dissent  within  Rajasthan  during  Sukhadiaji’s  tenure  of  office 
was  itself  a  tribute  to  Sukhadiaji’s  personality. 

As  I  said  a  little  earlier,  Sukhadiaji  had  a  cricketer’s  sense  of  f airplay.  So 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  make  way  for  others  at  the  State  level,  he 
did  so  with  characteristic  grace.  Sukhadiaji  was  one  of  those  who  regarded 
political  power  and  public  office  as  an  opportunity  for  tangible  work  and 
service  of  the  poor.  Sukhadiaji  did  not  covet  nor  did  he  particularly  enjoy 
cermonial  office  but  he  served  as  Governor  of  Karnataka,  Andhra  Pradesh 
and  Tamil  Nadu  with  singular  distinction. 


It  was  characteristic  of  Sukhadiaji  that  with  the  change  of  political 
fortunes  in  1977,  he  resigned  as  Governor  of  Tamil  Nadu  within  24  hours 
of  the  electoral  verdict.  This  selfless  action  of  Sukhadiaji  was  appreciated 
across  all  political  divisions  within  and  beyond  Tamil  Nadu  as  an  example 
of  propriety  and  decorum. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  people  of  Udaipur  elected  Sukhadiaji  to  the 
Lok  Sabha  in  January  1980.  In  recognition  of  his  vast  administrative 
experience  and  pragmatism,  he  was  entrusted  by  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi 
with  the  task  of  simplifying  the  sales  tax  and  excise  laws.  I  happened  to  be 
the  Union  Finance  Minister  at  that  time  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
comfort  to  me  that  Sukhadiaji  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sales 
Tax,  was  studying  this  important  aspect  of  the  nation’s  fiscal  economy.  In 
fact,  some  of  us  were  expecting  Sukhadiaji  to  head  the  next  Finance 
Commission  and  thereby  enable  the  country  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  in  an  even  larger  sphere.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 

Sukhadiaji’s  demise  at  the  relatively  young  age  of  66,  removed  from  our 
midst  a  front-ranking  personality  of  national  stature,  an  able  administrator 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  New  India’s  democratic  and  progressive  polity. 

I  am  glad  that  a  statue  has  been  raised  to  honour  Sukhadiaji  in  Udaipur 
which  was  the  venue  of  his  early  and  most  cherished  political  work,  as  well 
as  his  last  political  constituency.  But  his  real  constituency  was  the  people 
and  not  a  territorial  one.  In  that  sense,  the  work  of  people  like  Sukhadiaji 
need  not  just  to  be  remembered  but  to  be  taken  forward  by  his 
succeeding  generation.  The  greening  of  the  deserts,  harnessing  of  the 
rivers,  industrialising  the  State  and — above  all — the  devolution  of  power  by 
the  people  of  India,  are  tasks  which  need  to  be  pursued  with  redoubled 
vigour.  In  this  the  example  of  Sukhadiaji  will  be  a  light  unto  our  path. 

May  this  statue  inspire  present  and  future  generations  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  a  strong,  united  and  progressive  India. 


Smt  Indira  Gandhi 


rji 

H  oday  we  are  adding  to  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  historic  Central  Hall 
of  Parliament  one  more  illustrious  personality  who  strode  like  a  colossus 
across  the  political  firmament  of  India  for  nearly  two  decades. 

The  nightingale  of  India,  Smt  Sarojini  Devi,  with  poetic  prescience,  had 
greeted  the  birth  of  Indira  Priyadarshini  as  the  arrival  of  the  “new  soul  of 
Indip.”  Born  in  the  Abode  of  Allah — Allahabad — and  in  the  holiest  of 
places,  the  Triveni  Sangam,  Smt  Indira  Gandhi  combined  in  her  the 
culture  of  the  whole  of  India.  No  wonder  that  she  rose  naturally  and 
effortlessly  above  all  castes,  creeds,  religions,  regional  and  linguistic 
prejudices  and  stood  out  as  symbol  of  Indian  unity. 

Her  education  at  Santiniketan  and  Oxford  helped  to  widen  her  horizon. 
But  deeper  education  came  to  her  from  her  father,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
through  his  loving  letters  and  his  Glimpses  of  World  History.  Jawaharlalji 
was,  therefore,  both  father  and  teacher;  guardian  and  guide.  It  is 
particularly  apposite  that  this  portrait  of  Smt  Indira  Gandhi  is  to  directly 
face  that  of  her  father  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru — both  having  been  painted 
by  the  same  distinguished  artist  Svetoslav  Roerich.  It  is  also  appropriate 
that  this  painting  should  stand  between  those  of  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru,  her 
illustrious  grandfather  and  Sardar  Patel,  whose  iron  will  she  matched 
during  her  administration  of  the  country. 

Smt  Indira  Gandhi’s  political  apprenticeship  under  her  father  gave  her 
an  insight  into  men  and  matters  of  Indian  politics  and  equipped  her  for  the 
great  role  she  was  to  play  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  India.  Of  Jawaharlalji 
she  said:  “To  me  he  was  a  companion,  a  teacner  and  colleague.”  “Be 
Brave;  the  rest  follows”,  wrote  Nehruji  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
daughter.  This  only  kindled  the  flames  of  the  already  burning  bravery  in 
Indira  Gandhi.  In  the  months  of  agony  when  India  was  partitioned  and  the 
brute  in  Man  overpowered  the  finer  instincts  of  kindness  and  sympathy, 
Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi,  barely  30-years  old,  offered  at  general  personal 
risk,  but  with  characteristic  self-effacement,  much-needed  succour  to  the 
tormented  and  suffering  people. 

When  at  the  Nagpur  Session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  Indiraj i 
\vas  called  upon  to  shoulder  the  onerous  responsibility  of  the  President  of 
Congress  organization,  she  was  transformed  from  a  shy  withdrawn  person 
to  an  active  field  worker  meeting  people,  discussing  party  and  national 
issues,  addressing  public  meetings  and  mingling  with  the  masses.  That  she 
could  rise  to  any  situation  was  revealed  in  the  days  of  her  Congress 
Presidentship. 


Speech  at  the  unveiling  ceremony  of  the  portrait  of  Smt  Indira  Gandhi  in  the  Central  Hall  of 
Parliament  House,  New  Delhi,  19  November  1987 
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In  1962,  when  our  borders  were  violated  in  the  North  Eastern  region, 
Indira  Gandhi  tarried  at  Tezpur,  despite  appeals  to  her  to  leave,  displaying 
extraordinary  courage  in  the  face  of  a  crisis.  But  it  was  as  Prime  Minister 
of  India  during  the  Bangladesh  liberation  action  in  1971  that  her  iijiage  and 
the  image  of  India  soared  to  heights  hitherto  unknown.  The  influx  ol 
refugees  from  East  Pakistan  threatened  our  own  existence.  The  action 
initiated  then  was  a  master-stroke  in  conception,  preparation  and 
execution.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  of  United  States  moving 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  when  the  air  was  thick  with  rumours  of  American 
intervention,  Indira  Gandhi  stood  undaunted  and  in  her  memorable  speech 
at  Ramlila  Grounds  said:  “We  will  not  yield;  we  will  not  retreat  a  single 
step.”  Hers  was  a  historic  role  and  will  remain  permanently  embedded  in 
the  history  of  India  and  of  Bangladesh.  It  also  restored  the  prestige  of 
India  and  the  Indian  Army  which  had  been  dimmed  during  the  1962 
campaign. 

During  Indira  Gandhi’s  tenure  of  office  as  Prime  Minister,  India  made 
rapid  progress  in  several  fields — agriculture,  industry,  science  and 
technology  and  social  services.  India  achieved  self-sufficiency  in  food,  a 
feat  regarded  by  many  developing  countries  as  a  miracle.  India  attained  a 
place  among  the  first  ten  industrialised  countries  of  the  world.  We 
established  our  nuclear  capability  for  peaceful  uses  at  Pokhran.  We  sent 
satellites  into  orbit  and  through  them  carried  TV  to  the  farthermost 
corners  of  India.  Her  economic  policies  won  her  the  affection  of  the 
masses.  Bank  nationalisation,  which  brought  credit  facilities  to  the 
doorstep  of  the  rural  population,  the  20-Point  Programme  which  gave 
succour  to  the  podr  and  the  needy,  were  but  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
facilities  provided  by  her  for  the  less  privileged  in  society.  As  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Yugoslavia  put  it:  ‘Could  anyone,  during  the  short  life  span  of 
a  human  being,  have  contributed  more  to  one’s  country,  to  moving  the 
wheel  of  history  forward,  to  a  better  future,  than  Indira  Gandhi  had  done 
for  India?” 

Smt  Gandhi’s  solicitude  for  the  Weaker  sections  was  not  confined  to 
national  frontiers.  Her  impassioned  plea  for  a  new  economic  order, 
vigorous  opposition  to  apartheid  and  discrimination  of  any  kind  anywhere 
in  the  world  raised  her  to  the  stature  of  a  world  stateswoman.  She  added 
new  dimensions  to  the  Non-aligned  Movement  and  made  it  a  force  in 
world  affairs.  Her  relentless  campaign  for  disarmament  and  more 
particularly  for  nuclear  freeze  and  reduction  of  the  arsenals  of  war  found 
an  echo  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  If  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  the  architect  of 
NAM,  Smt  Indira  Gandhi  gave  the  edifice  its  stability  and  strength.  To 
quote  her  own  words:  “By  asserting  the  right  of  self-determination  our 
movement  enfranchised  more  than  half  the  world  which  was  under  colonial 
subjection.  We  continue  to  fight  for  the  rest.  We  challenge  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  racism.  We  now  strive  to  enforce  the  right  of  economic 
equality.” 
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Her  passion  for  world  peace  based  on  equality  of  human  beings, 
equitable  distribution  of  the  resources  of  the  world  and  for  a  world  rid  of 
the  scourge  of  war,  has  earned  for  her  a  permanent  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame.  No  wonder  that  President  Gromyko  of  the  USSR  said.  “To 
remember  Indira  Gandhi  today  means,  among  other  things,  to  look  into 
the  future  of  mankind”.  Indira  Gandhi  was  an  apostle  of  secularism. 
Notwithstanding  the  teachings  of  human  brotherhood  by  all  the  saints  and 
sages  of  all  religions,  we,  their  followers  have  only  sharpened,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  our  bigotry,  intolerance,  bitterness  and  rancour  against  each 
other.  Smt  Indira  Gandhi  realised  that  India  belongs  equally  to  Hindus 
and  Muslims,  Christians  and  Sikhs,  Buddhists  and  Jains,  Parsis  and  others 
and  that  all  of  them  are  entitled  to  equal  rights,  respect  and  protection. 
She  endeavoured  in  all  sincerity  to  protect  the  minority  against  the 
majority,  and  the  majority  against  a  violent  minority.  It  was  her  dream  that 
all  religions  should  merge  into  the  ocean  of  Indianness  as  the  rivers  merge 
into  the  sea.  She  truly  represented  the  soul  of  India — the  new  soul  as 
Sarojini  Devi  had  described  her. 

A  connoisseur  of  art,  lover  of  music,  admirer  of  nature,  be  it  mountains, 
seas,  forests  or  flowers,  Smt  Indira  Gandhi  patronised  the  preservation 
and  development  of  every  one  of  them.  The  thrust  for  eco-development 
sprang  from  her  heart  and  her  life  was  in  harmony  with  nature. 

Towards  the  end  of  1979,  she  requested  the  late  Dr  Salim  Ali  to  suggest 
a  set  of  steps  for  eco-preservation.  All  the  points  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  naturalist,  including  the  setting  up  of  separate  Ministry  of 
Environment,  were  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  her  when  the  nation 
entrusted  her  with  the  Prime  Ministership  of  India,  once  again  in  1980. 

She  blended  with  the  environment  and  wherever  she  went,  whether  to 
Nagaland  or  Saurashtra,  she  enjoyed  wearing  the  local  costumes  to  the 
immense  delight  of  the  local  people.  At  her  touch  Art  blossorped  and 
artists,  be  they  musicians  or  dancers,  poets  or  painters,  sculptors — and 
sportsmen,  all  received  encouragement  and  inspiration  from  her. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  one  who  symbolized  a  national  consensus  should 
have  been  felled  by  an  assassin’s  bullet.  But  martyrs  in  history  have  paid 
the  same  price  for  keeping  to  one’s  convictions. 

When  as  Defence  Minister  on  one  occasion,  I  had  suggested  that  the 
Prime  Minister’s  security  may  be  transferred  to  the  Defence  Ministry,  she 
shot  back,  “I  am  not  afraid  of  death”,  and  dismissed  the  idea  without  a 
second  thought.  It  was  given  to  her  to  prove  what  she  said. 

Smt  Aruna  Asaf  Ali  also  records: 

“My  last  meeting  with  her  was  on  15  October,  1984.  I  told  her  of  the 
ominous  rumours  I  had  heard,  of  her  impending  liquidation,  during  my 
visits  to  Punjab  to  promote  the  Rashtriya  Ekta  Andolan  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  a  communal  flare-up.  I  urged  her  to  take  great  care  of  herself 
and  to  curtail  her  movements.” 
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Indiraji  replied:  “I  can’t  give  up  meeting  the  people.” 

“Why  not  wear  a  bullet-proof  jacket  at  least?”,  I  asked.  She  smiled  the 
suggestion  away. 

In  one  of  his  memorable  letters  to  her,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  wrote  from 
prison:  “Priyadarshini — dear  to  behold,  but  dearer  still  when  sight  is 
denied.”  Today  when  she  is  not  with  us,  she  is  dearer  and  more  precious. 
Her  life  on  earth  was  extinguished  on  31  October,  1984.  As  the  citation  for 
the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  presented  to  her  posthumously  said:  “Her 
death  was  in  balance  with  her  life.  She  lived  in  courage  and  died  without 
fear.”  Simultaneously  she  stepped  into  eternity  a  shining  star — an  example 
of  dedication  to  humanity. 


X 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Call  of  the  Himalayas 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  release  the  set  of  stamps  on  four  Himalayan 
peaks.  May  I  extend  my  warm  felicitations  to  the  Postal  Department  for 
selecting  a  subject  of  rare  beauty  and  loftiness  for  philatelic  depiction. 

The  four  peaks  portrayed  in  the  stamps  are  some  of  the  highest  peaks  in 
the  world.  For  instance,  the  Himalayan  Peak  K-2  otherwise  known  as 
Godwin  Austin,  in  the  Karakorams,  is  28,251  ft.  high  and  stands  as  the 
second  highest  peak,  next  to  the  Everest.  The  Kanchenjungha  which  is 

28,208  ft.,  the  world’s  third  highest  peak,  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  our 
people  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  set  foot  on  its  crown.  That  is  why  the 
British  Expedition  led  by  Charles  Evans  halted  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  crown.  I  had  the  opportunity' to  fly  alongside  the  Kanchenjungha 
and  drink  deep  the  ineffable  charm  and  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain.  On 
a  bright  sunlit  day  the  peak  dazzles  like  a  huge  diamond  scattering 
different  hues  of  the  Vibgyor.  Nanda  Devi  and  the  broad  peak  have 
infinite  charm  and  beauty.  I  am  sure,  these  stamps  will  become 
internationally  popular  and  the  geographists  and  the  mountaineers  will 
derive  immense  satisfaction  in  capturing  these  hallowed  peaks  in  their 
philatelic  collections. 

One  always  looks  at  the  Himalayas  in  awe,  wonder  and  admiration.  This 
has  been  the  abode  of  the  ascetic  and  the  meditating  Siva  and  his  consort 
Parvati,  the  daughter  of  the  mountains.  The  Ellora  temples  and  the 
Kailasanatha  Temple  at  Kancheepuram  were  some  of  the  earliest  attempts 
to  create  the  prototype  of  the  Himalayas  in  sculptured  stone. 

Kalidasa  opens  the  first  Canto  of  Kumarasambhava  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Himalayas.  Calling  them  the  maanadanda  ‘a  measure  of 
the  earth’,  Kalidasa  paints  pictures  of  the  Himalayas  with  its  bright  gems 
whifch  are  used  as  substitutes  for  lamps,  the  medicinal  herbs  shining  at 
night,  the  Devadaru  trees,  the  deer,  the  caves  affording  shelter  to  the 
mountaineers,  the  siddhas,  etc. 

The  Himalayas  are  as  diverse  as  they  are  imposing  in  their  solid 
magnificence.  A  fascinating  gradation  of  temperatures  takes  place  with 
changes  in  height.  A  vertical  climb  of  a  mere  four  to  five  miles  in  the 
Himalayas  can  take  one  through  differences  of  climate  as  great  as  a 
journey  of  200  miles  North  or  South  from  the  Equator.  Naturally,  the 
Himalayas  constitute  an  environmental  dreamland.  Plants  and  animals  of 
the  tropical  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  Himalayas  up  to  a  thousand 
metres.  Between  there  and  up  to  3,000  metres,  we  come  across  plants  and 
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animals  of  the  temperate  lands;  higher  than  that  of  the-  loVely  Alpines. 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  are  replaced  there  by  Pine  and  Fir.  Similarly, 
the  tiger  gives  place  to  the  snow  leopard  and  peafowl  to  the  snowcock. 
Mountaineers,  zoologists,  ornithologists  and  botanists,  no  less  than 
geologists  and  mineralogists  find  in  the  Himalayas  what  philosophers  would 
find  in  the  Vedas  or  astronomers  would  find  in  the  stellar  sky;  an 
inexhaustible  resource  of  study. 

The  Himalayas  have  always  inspired  the  saints,  sages  and  scholars  and 
evoked  their  deepest  thoughts  in  the  lofty  search  for  eternal  truth.  Today 
mountaineers,  no  less  than  geologists,  and  adventure  sportsmen,  are 
greatly  attracted  towards  this  mountain.  I  would  here  like  to  sound  a  note 
of  caution  on  the  attitude  of  people  visiting  the  Himalayas.  I  am  told  that 
every  team  climbing  the  Himalayas  unwittingly  leaves  behind  some  debris 
in  the  shape  of  cans,  bottles  and  the  like.  Sir  Edmund  Hillary  who  along 
with  Tenzing  first  scaled  the  Mount  Everest,  has  described  the  present 
condition  of  some  Himalayan  peaks  as  “a  junk  yard.”  I  hope  that  this 
attitude  will  change  and  that  people  would  try  ta  preserve  the  pristine 
purity  of  the  great  Himalayas. 

Few  countries  have  the  natural  resources  that  we  in  India  have.  But, 
then  again,  few  countries  have  as  little  consciousness  and  respect  for  oui 
resources  as  we  in  India  have.  Ecologists,  environmentalists,  voluntary 
agencies,  no  less  than  Government  must  help  build  a  resource 
consciousness  among  our  people,  a  consciousness  that  will  lead  to 
conservation  and  balance. 

I  have  always  wondered  what  attracts  man  more,  the  mountain  or  the 
ocean.  Both  reinforce  the  majesty  and  the  vastness  of  nature  in  stunning 
contrast  to  the  smallness  of  man.  But  the  more  we  see  them  the  more  we 
love  them.  If  the  great  Lord  Siva  £hose  Kailash  as  his  abode,  Lord  Vishnu 
chose  Ksheerasagara  for  his  sayana.  We,  the  people  of  India,  have  been 
blessed  with  both,  and  I  hope  we  will  strive  to  deserve  the  blessings  of 
these  two  greatest  gifts  of  nature. 

I  am  sure  that  the  stamps  being  released  today  will  kindle  interest  of  the 
people  of  India  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  great  historic  and 
epic  Himalayas  and  bring  more  and  more  people  to  enjoy  the  majesty  of 
these  mountains.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  releasing  these  four  stamps  on 
the  Himalayan  peaks. 


Developing  a  Sports  Ethos 


i  have  great  pleasure  in  being  here  today  in  the  midst  of  the  eminent 
galaxy  of  sportspersons  of  India  as  well  as  outstanding  sports  personalities, 
promoters  and  administrators  from  all  corners  of  the  Commonwealth.  All 
of  you  have  a  record  of  outstanding  achievement  in  one  or  the  other  sport 
or  game  as  well  as  in  sports  promotion,  administration  and  organisation. 
Your  presence  here  is  not  only  a  symbol  of  the  continuing  concern  and 
intense  commitment  to  develop  sports  in  your  respective  countries  but  also 
an  indication  of  the  fact  that  games  and  sports  are  the  cementing  factors  in 
bringing  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  together. 

Almost  all  of  us  present  here  today  are  from  developing  countries,  with 
mutually  shared  aspirations  and  common  dreams.  While  economic  welfare 
and  social  justice  will  undoubtedly  be  your  concern  for  many  years  to 
come,  your  meeting  today  to  discuss  such  diverse  topics  like  sports  in 
developing  countries,  sports  for  ail,  relevance  of  sports  to  the  national 
economy,  and  the  factor  of  racialism  in  sports,  conclusively  proves  that  we 
have  realised  the  potential  of  sports  and  games  as  an  important  and 
integral  factor  of  human  resource  development. 

While  international  competitive  meets  cater  largely  to  modern  games,  if 
I  may  call  them  so,  we  cannot  forget  the  fact  that  athletics  and  sports 
activities  have  been  an  essential  part  of  our  cultural  heritage. 

Ancient  sports,  like  archery  and  wrestling,  were  and  are  even  today 
common  throughout  the  north.  There  have  been  team  games  like  Kabaddi 
which  has  been  recently  included  in  the  Olympics  schedule.  Similarly,  each 
of  the  developing  countries  has  its  own  rich  heritage  in  sports  which  is 
nurtured  in  the  natural  habitat  of  people  in  villages,  in  forests,  in  the  hills, 
in  urban  concentrations.  These  not  only  reflect  the  natural  exuberance  and 
talents  of  individuals  and  communities  but  also  serve  as  a  forum  and  tool 
for  bringing  people  together.  Many  of  these  national  games  did  not  need 
much  investment  and  proficiency  in  them  was  gained  largely  through  the 
system  of  teacher  to  disciple  relationship  or  what  we  call  in  India  the  guru- 
sishya  parampam — like  Drona  to  Arjuna.  What  is  significant  is  that  these 
games  and  sports  formed  the  fabric  of  life  in  our  country,  even  as  the 
other  fascinating  facets  like  music,  song  and  dance. 

More  and  more  games  and  sports  have  evolved  themselves,  as  society 
developed,  and  the  infrastructure  and  equipment  that  are  needed  for  these 
have  also  become  numerous  and  sophisticated.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  for 
developing  nations  in  particular  to  participate  in  all  these  disciplines 
effectively,  meaningfully  and  successfully  in  international  events  like  World 
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Championships,  Asian  Championships,  Commonwealth  Games  and 
Olympic  Meets.  Modern  sport,  it  must  be  recognised,  involved  massive 
financial  inputs.  We  need  training  and  playing  fields  of  international 
standards,  we  need  the  most  sophisticated  equipment,  we  need  a  battery  of 
trained  and  expert  coaches  who  can  not  only  teach  but  also  motivate,  and 
we  need  constant  exposure  to  compete  with  the  best  talent  of  other 
nations. 

We  in  India  have  taken  up  all  these  in  a  big  way,  since  the  early  1980s 
when  we  successfully  hosted  Asiad  at  Delhi,  where  4,500  competitors  from 
33  countries  participated  in  21  disciplines.  The  most  modern  stadia  were 
put  up,  facilities  and  sophisticated  equipment  provided  and  a  whole  new 
institutional  structure  for  the  future  development  of  sports  created,  with 
the  sole  objective  of  developing  ‘excellence’  in  sports.  The  Sports 
Authority  of  India,  which  is  collaborating  with  the  Arjuna  Awardees 
Association  today  in  the  Seminar,  is  the  apex  nodal  authority  in  the 
country  for  the  development  of  sports  and  games.  The  Government  and 
the  Authority  work  very  closely  with  the  National  Sports  Federations  and 
the  Indian  Olympic  Association  in  implementing  the  scheme  of  ‘Operation 
Excellence’.  Several  innovative  and  imaginative  schemes  have  been 
developed  reflecting  India’s  consciously  planned  development  of  sports. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  that,  among  the  topics  you  would  be  taking 
up  for  discussions  today  and  tommorrow,  are  promotion  of  sports  in 
developing  countries,  professionalism  in  sports,  sports  for  all,  racialism  in 
sports  and  relevance  of  sports  to  the  national  economy. 

‘Sports  for  All’  is  a  most  stimulating  thought,  a  most  exciting  venture. 
Way  back  in  1900,  it  was  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  who  came  up  with  the 
slogan  ‘Sports  tor  AH’,  with  these  words: 

’‘Sports  is  no  luxury  pastime,  an  activity  for  the  leisured  few,  nor  merely 
a  form  of  muscular  compensation  for  brain  work.  For  every  man,  woman, 
child,  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  self-improvement  quite  independent  of 
profession  or  position  in  life.  It  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  all, 
equally,  and  of  the  same  degree,  and  nothing  can  replace  it.” 

It  is  this  concept  that  is  so  relevant  and  so  important  to  us,  particularly 
in  developing  countries.  Just  as  food,  clothing  and  housing  are  basic  and 
undeniable  rights  of  all  human  beings,  so  is  the  right  of  mankind  to 
relaxation,  recreation,  health  development  and  physical  well-being. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  India  has  set  its  face  against  racial  discrimination 
in  sports.  We  deeply  appreciate  the  spontaneous  condemnation  by  the 
world  s  sportsmen  cr  the  abhorrent  practice  of  apartneid.  Racism  in  sports 
is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  equality  and  of  freedom.  We 
specially  remember  the  great  African,  an  amateur  boxer  in  his  youth,  the 
incomparable  Nelson  Mandela  of  South  Africa.  His  mortal  frame  is  behind 
bars  but  his  spirit  pervades  all  the  freedom  loving  people  of  the  world.  It  is 
only  by  creating  the  necessary  infrastructure,  in  which  the  natural  sporting 
talents  of  a  nation  can  blossom,  it  is  only  by  providing  not  only  necessary 
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but  equal  opportunities  to  the  talented  to  realise  their  potential,  that  an 
atmosphere  can  be  created  in  which  the  future  citizens  of  the  world  can 
emerge,  as  leaders  in  their  own  right,  as  exemplars  of  sporting  qualities 
and  sportsmanship.  I  hope  that  this  Seminar  will  debate  in-depth  all  the 
questions  that  may  arise,  and  come  up  with  effective  answers  and  a 
framework  for  national  and  international  action,  so  that  the  concept  of 
‘Sports  for  AH’  does  not  remain  an  empty  slogan. 

Sports  should  not  only  develop  exuberance  in  games  and  athletics  but 
should  also  develop  sportsmanship-the  qualities  of  courtesy,  equanimity, 
brotherhood  and  joy  irrespective  of  the  results  of  the  match.  Let  sports 
unite  and  not  divide;  let  sports  produce  not  only  the  best  citizens  of  a 
country  but  make  them  ambassadors  of  goodwill  to  other  lands;  let  sports 
promote  the  joy  of  life  and  companionship  between  peoples.  Let  not 
factors  like  sex,  race,  age  and  geography  destroy  the  basic  spirit  of  sports. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  initiative  for  this  Seminar  has  come  from  the 
Arjuna  Awardees  Association.  Arjuna  was  not  only  a  great  marksman, 
warrior  and  hero;  he  was  also  an  example  of  fairness  and  justice.  It  is  the 
sportsmanship  in  him  that  led  him  to  question  his  preceptor  and  guide 
Krishna,  as  to  whether  it  was  not  futile  to  fight  his  own  kith  and  kin  in  the 
great  Kurukshetra  battle.  Discipline  is  an  indispensable  part  of  sports  but 
enquiry  and  innovation  are  no  less  important  attributes  of  the  sportsman. 

May  I  share  with  you  once  again  my  great  pleasure  at  being  with  you 
today,  and  express  the  hope  that  your  deliberations  will  stimulate  sport 
promotion  all  over  the  world.  May  I  also  express  the  wish  that  the 
Association  and  the  Sports  Authority  of  India  would  be  able  to  organise 
similar  seminars  from  time  to  time  in  future,  in  the  interest  not  only  of 
sports  in  India  but  in  the  cause  of  international  friendship,  understanding 
and  accord. 


An  Uphill  Task 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  associate  myself  with  the  prize  giving 
function  of  the  Ninth  Himalayan  Car  Rally.  May  I  convey  my  thanks  to 
the  organisers  of  the  Rally  for  inviting  me  to  this  function,  thereby 
enabling  me  to  continue  my  association  with  the  Himalayan  Car  Rallies. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  warm  felicitations  to  the  prize  winners  of  the 
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Ninth  Rally.  They  have  proved  their  mettle  on  the  Himalayan  landscape, 
both  as'  sportsmen  and  as  motorists.  Their  vehicles,  likewise,  have 
acquitted  themselves  as  sturdy  and  versatile  automobiles.  I  commend  their 
determination,  skill  and  sportsmanship. 

The  Ninth  Himalayan  Rally,  like  its  predecessor  rallies,  constitutes  a 
landmark  in  the  field  of  goal-oriented  sports.  The  Himalayan  Rallies 
contain  in  them  the  exhilaration  that  marks  all  movement,  such  as  running, 
rowing,  skiing  and  horse-riding.  To  this  exhilaration  is  now  added,  in  the 
car  rallies,  the  skill  associated  with  managing  automobiles. 

Apart  from  the  thrill  that  goes  with  speed  and  movement,  car  rallies 
have  in  them  the  delight  that  stems  from  combating  a  formidable  physical 
challenge  with  personal  daring  and  mechanical  contrivance.  Placing  such  a 
sport  amidst  the  scenically  beautiful  and  challenging  Himalayas,  moreover, 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  rallies.  Motor  racing  on  specially  made 
sporting  tracks,  when,  compared  to  the  Himalayan  or  any  other  natural 
terrain,  appears  to  be  essentially  artificial  and  divorced  from  real  life.  The 
real  test  of  a  car’s  potential  and  the  driver’s  pluck  lies  not  in  speed  per  se 
but  in  negotiating  a  variety  of  different  and  difficult  terrains  within  a  given 
time. 

The  Himalayan  Rally  recognises  this  principle.  Going  through*- forests, 
mountains  and  mud  tracks  and  dry  river  beds,  the  drivers  and  their  cars 
come  to  prove  themselves  comprehensively. 

The  Himalayan  Rallies  have  generated  tremendous  enthusiasm  amongst 
sportsmen,  car  manufacturers  and  race  drivers  all  over  the  world.  They 
have  attracted  participants  from  almost  every  continent,  perhaps  barring 
Latin  America.  This  is  most  encouraging  and  the  Association  deserves  our 
congratulations. 

I  am  sure  you  would  all  join  me  in  extending  to  the  Rally  our  best 
wishes  for  achieving  the  greatly  prized  World  Championship  status. 

Apart  from  organising  Himalayan  Car  Rallies,  the  Himalayan  Rally 
Association  has  diversified  its  activities  over  the  years.  Its  recent  rally  in 
New  Delhi  with  sighted  drivers  and  sightless  navigators  showed  the 
potential  of  the  sightless  in  following  route  and  speed  instructions  through 
the  medium  of  Braille.  It  constituted  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
handicapped.  Similarly,  the  new  adventure  event  in  the  National  Great 
Desert  Himalayas  opened  a  new  vista  on  a  very  different  kind  of 
landscape. 

Organising  rallies  of  this  kind  involves  extensive  co-ordination  and 
planning.  It  is  only  natural  that  certain  imponderables  arise  and  render  the 
task  more  difficult.  However,  given  a  sense  of  balance  and  perspective,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Himalayan  Car  Rallies  will  come  to  be  seen  as  a  fine 
sporting  event  which,  at  the  same  time,  constitutes  a  tribute  to  the  variety 
of  our  Himalayan  terrain. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  Association,  in  co-operation  with  the 
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State  administration  and  district  authorities,  to  devise  even  more  fool-proof 
systems  than  exist  at  present  for  the  safety  of  the  participants  and  of 
spectators  and  normal  traffic  en  route.  With  some  advance  action  it  should 
also  be  entirely  possible  for  the  Rally  to  win  the  co-operation  and 
understanding  of  the  people  of  the  areas  along  the  routes.  I  trust  this 
aspect  will  receive  the  increasing  attention  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Association  in  the  future. 

May  I  once  again  extend  my  felicitations  to  the  prize  winners  and  wish 
the  Himalayan  Rally  Association  every  success  in  its  excellent  endeavours. 


Checking  Eco-disaster 


I  am  very  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  inaugural  session  of  the 
Third  International  Rangeland  Congress  (IRC).  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the 
International  Rangeland  Congress  has  been  very  active  in  upholding  the 
cause  of  rangelands  and  in  the  dissemination  of  up-to-date  knowledge 
gained  through  researches  all  over  the  world.  I  am  happy  that  India  has 
been  selected  to  host  the  Third  IRC.  It  is  an  honour  bestowed  upon  my 
country  and  its  researchers  engaged  in  helping  the  Indian  pastoral 
communities  whose  mainstay  of  economy  rests  on  the  grazing-based  animal 
husbandry. 

Rangeland  resources  are  one  of  the  prime  endowments  of  the  Mother 
Earth  which  has  been  revered  since  Vedic  times  as: 

Mata  Bhumih  Putroham  Prithivyam 
(The  Earth  is  the  Mother;  I  am  the  son  of  the  Mother  Earth) 

It  is  in  consonance  with  tms  spirit  that  people  in  India  had  the  same 
regard  for  Nature  and  its  varied  endowments  of  direct  or  indirect  human 
use.  They  realized  that  even  global  well-being  can  be  achieved  only 
through  the  protection  of  nature.  As  Vedic  literature  says: 

Rakshya  Prakritim  Pantu  Lokah 

(Global  sustenance  is  possible  only  through  the  protection  of  Nature). 

Since  ancient  times  rangelands  have  been  dear  to  us,  and  to  many,  a 
way  of  life  too.  Surprisingly,  rangelands  have  been  considered  as  a  mere 
assemblage  of  vegetation  that  offers  grazing  and  browsing.  Vedic  literature 
projects  the  ecosystem,  i.e.  the  plants,  the  animals  they  support,  and  the 
soil  supporting  them.  The  greatest  environmental  threat  faced  by  the 
developing  countries  arises  from  our  failure  to  properly  manage  natural 
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resources  of  land,  water  and  forests,  which  between  them  constitute  the 
basic  life-support  system  of  humankind.  The  ecological  balance  in  India  is 
currently  under  severe  stress  due  to  the  growing  pressure  of  human  and 
livestock  population.  Forests  are  being  denuded  and  marginal  lands 
overgrazed.  Renewable  resources  are  getting  scarce  and  frequent  droughts 
and  floods  are  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  global  cover  is  74  per  cent  under  water  and  perennial  icefields,  nine 
per  cent  under  deserts,  11  per  cent  under  forests  and  six  per  cent  under 
grasslands.  The  area  under  vegetation  systems  has  further  undergone 
changes  during  evolution  with  several  types  of  land-use  patterns  as  seen 
today.  Most  of  the  area  under  grasslands  and  forests  has  been  converted 
into  crop  lands  to  serve  the  food  needs  of  the  growing  human  population. 
Tropics  have  about  half  of  the  world’s  forest  area  in  three  regions — Africa, 
tropical  America  and  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Rangelands  cover  about  40  per  cent  of  the  earth’s  continental  surface 
where  one-third  of  the  man’s  domesticated  flocks  and  herds  survive.  They 

are  also  the  habitat  of  most  of  the  world’s  wildlife.  Over  the  centuries, 

*  * 

rangelands  were  used  by  wildlife  and  m^n,  the  hunter  and  the  food- 
gatherer.  Slowly  they  were  shared  by  the  herds  of  pastoral  man.  During 
this  century  these  lands  have  been  encroached  upon  by  the  developing 
society,  which  reduced  them  to  degraded  lands.  The  few  rangelands  we 
have  today  have  survived  mainly  because  of  their  topography  and  thus 
escaped  intensive  agricultural  encroachment. 

i 

With  the  advent  of  civilization  the  pastoral  economy  gradually 
transformed  into  an  agricultural  economy,  with  livestock  rearing  as  a  major 
component.  As  the  human  population  increased,  grazing  lands  were 
brought  under  the  cultivation  of  foodcrops.  As  a  result  the  grazing 
pressure  on  forest  areas  increased  manifold,  and  forests  have  shown  signs 
of  rapid  degradation.  Palatable  and  nutritious  grasses  are  getting  replaced 
by  less  acceptable,  inferior  ones. 

We  have  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  world’s  livestock  and  our  bovine 
population  increased  from  292  million  in  1951  to  420  million  in  1982.  The 
country  has  witnessed  a  large  increase  in  milk  production  (17  million 
tonnes  to  46  million  tonnes),  egg  production  (1,832  million  to  17,000 
million)  and  wool  production  (27.5  million  kg  to  43.7  million  kg)  from 
1951  to  1987-88.  Yet  we  are  far  short  of  our  national  requirement  of  milk 
and  animal  products.  Between  1951  and  1982,  while  the  area  under 
agriculture  increased  by  18.6  per  cent,  livestock  population  increased  by 
43.3  per  cent,  resulting  in  overgrazing  and  fast  degradation  of  forest  areas. 
The  degradation  in  range  health  is  so  acute  that  just  to  support  one  adult 
cattle  10-15  hectares  of  rangelands  are  required  in  semi-arid  and  arid 
zones.  The  same  rangeland,  if  improved,  will  have  enhanced  carrying 
capacity  of  one  adult  cattle  or  more  per  hectare. 

Taking  the  projected  population  of  cattle  and  buffaloes  for  AD  2000  as 
218  and  100  million,  respectively,  and  for  sheep  and  goats  as  55  and  132 
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million,  respectively,  the  fodder  requirements  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent 
body  weight,  as  per  the  standards  adopted  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Agriculture,  works  out  to  about  796  million  tonnes  on  dry  matter  basis. 
This,  however,  is  the  minimum  required  to  provide  a  maintenance  diet  to 
animals.  To  ensure  higher  productivity  and  economic  return  from 
livestock,  the  fodder  requirement  would  be  1,233  million  tonnes.  As 
against  this,  our  current  production  is  only  441  million  tonnes  of  dry 
fodder  and  250  million  tonnes  of  green  fodder  annually.  The  gap  to  be 
bridged  in  the  coming  12  years  is  distressingly  wide.  This  gap  between 
demand  and  supply  of  fodder  will  continue  to  widen  if  fodder  production  is 
not  increased  and  grazing  policies  are  not  promulgated  at  the  earliest. 

Overgrazing  of  grasslands  induces  problems  of  secondary  succession  and 
ultimately  leads  to  desertification.  It  becomes  very  expensive  to  put  back 
wastelands  into  pasture  lands.  The  actual  harvestible  biomass  of  different 
covers  is  hardly  0.2  to  3.5  tonnes  per  hectare  as  against  the  potential  of 
four  to  six  tonnes  per  hectare.  There  is  thus  scope  to  double  the  present 
level  of  production.  Badly  depleted  grasslands  can  be  brought  to  the 
potential  level  of  production  through  scientific  management  based  on 
ecological  principles  of  plant  succession  and  reaction  of  different 
communities  to  various  management  variables  such  as  grazing,  cutting, 
burning,  etc.  The  other  system  includes  the  assisted  ecological 
manipulation  of  the  existing  ecosystem  by  closure  to  grazing,  removal  of 
unwanted  vegetation  and  poisonous  weeds,  fertilization,  enhancing  herbage 
quality  and  quantity  through  better  species  of  grasses  and  legumes.  The 
Indian  Grassland  and  Fodder  Research  Institute,  which  completed  25  years 
of  service  in  1987,  has  made  significant  contributions  to  grassland  and 
fodder  research.  The  highlights  of  such  economic  and  efficient  production 
systems  could  be  seen  in  the  ‘Status  of  Knowledge  Report’  before  you. 

About  25  per  cent  of  our  land  area  offers  varied  degrees  of  grazing 
resources  to  the  animals.  In  eight  States  more  than  50  per  cent  area  is 
utilized  for  grazing.  The  area  under  grazing  is  around  70  per  cent  in  the 
States  of  Himachal  Pradesh  and  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

The  need  for  promoting  only  ecologically  sustainable  systems  hardly 
needs  any  emphasis.  Developing  countries  are  facing  serious  problems  of 
denudation  of  forests  and  grass  cover  loss  of  rich  genetic  resources,  loss  of 
crop  land,  soil  erosion  and  desertification.  Oiir  key  environmental 
pollution  problems  are  carbon  dioxide  concentration,  air  pollution,  acid 
rain,  water  pollution  and  wastes  due  to  ecological  imbalances  and  disorders. 
The  challenges  are  to  obtain  a  lasting  peace  between  nations,  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  environment,  to  conserve  and  restore 
natural  resources  at  a  sustainable  level,  to  advance  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  less  developed  nations  and  to  stabilize  population  growth. 

We  have  been  alive  to  this  alarming  situation  especially  obtained  in  the 
fragile  ecosystem  of  the  desert  and  also  in  the  Alpine  pastures  and 
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meadows  on  the  high  hills  of  the  Great  Himalayas.  We  have  learnt  the 
lesson  that  “Forests  precede  civilization  and  deserts  follow  them”.  Natural 
recovery  of  degraded  rangelands  and  revegetation  of  wastelands  must 
form  part  of  the  overall  development  plans  for  these  regions.  This  will  not 
only  put  a  check  on  eco-disasters,  but  will  also  lead  to  the  ecologically 
sustainable  development.  You  will  get  details  of  our  efforts  at  improving 
the  range  health  and  at  raising  the  living  standards  of  traditional 
pastoralists  when  scientists  on  the  Indian  side  interact  with  you  in  the 
various  symposia  sessions  of  the  Third  International  Rangeland  Congress. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Third  International  Rangeland  Congress  has  been 
organised  at  a  crucial  juncture  when  we  are  engaged  in  developing  our 
policies  and  methodologies  for  rehabilitating  our  waste  lands.  I  am  sure 
that  the  outcome  of  your  scientific  deliberations  and  interactions  shall  be 
of  great  significance  to  the  developing  nations  in  particular,  and  the  world 
as  a  whole.  It  shall  be  the  right  forum  of  distinguished  international 
scientists  to  share  knowledge,  skill,  expertise  and  experience  which  could 
be  of  tremendous  value  in  dreaming  the  ecologically  balanced  world  of  AD 
2001, 

I  do  feel  that  you  all  have  assembled  here  for  a  great  cause  and  have  a 
definite  mission  of  spreading'  your  understanding  of  rangelands  at  the 
global  level.  I  wish  your  deliberations  are  fruitful  and  some  concrete 
recommendations  emerge  out  of  it. 

I  inaugurate  the  Third  International  Rangeland  Congress. 


Indian  Philately  Comes  of  Age 


.VI ay  I  begin  with  greetings  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Federation  Internationale  de  Philatelie,  members  of  the  International  Jury, 
National  Commissioners  from  many  countries  and'  the  organisers  of 
INDIA-89,  participating  and  other  philatelists,  and  distinguished  guests.  I 
hope  that  our  guests  and  visitors  from  overseas  will  have  a  pleasant  and 
comfortable  stay  in  India,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  see  as  much  of  our 
country  ouiside  the  Exhibition  halls  as  their  time  permits. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  much  of  a  stamp  collector,  let  alone  oeing  a 
philatelist,  who  I  believe  is  a  more  sophisticated  and  advanced  practitioner 
of  the  world’s  most  popular  hobby.  But  since  the  hobby  stems  from  a 
major  Post  Office  invention  and  product,  I  would  like  to  share  a  few 
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thoughts  about  that  wholly  beneficeht  institution  the  Post  Office,  and  more 
particularly  the  Indian  Post  Office,  which  has  served  all  classes  of  the 
people  of  India  with  zeal  and  efficiency  for  over  two  centuries. 

From  ages  past,  a  postal  system,  relaying  dak  from  post  to  post,  has 
always  formed  a  part  of  a  nation  state.  But  in  the  olden  days  it  was  a  kind 
of  King’s  Post  for  official  business,  at  times  available  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  but  not  to  the  common  man. 

The  modern  Indian  Post  Office  dates  from  1774' when  it  opened  its  doors 
to  the  public  to  provide  a  regular  mail  service  with  scheduled  timings  at 
fixed  postal  rates.  As  in  other  countries,  these  rates  were  rather  high.  The 
invention  in  England  of  the  postage  stamp  in  1840  brought  about  a 
peaceful  revolution  in  human  relations  by  ushering  in  an  era  of  cheap, 
regular  and  quick  interchange  of  the  written  word  within  the  land  and 
across  the  national  frontiers.  Thereafter  the  Post  Office  became  the 
people’s  Post  Office  with  the  postage  stamp  as  its  symbol  and  banner.  In 
the  next  decade  or  two  the  entire  civilized  world  followed  the  British 
example  and  countries  vied  with  each  other  in  issuing  stamps  in  beautiful 
designs  and  varieties.  India  was  in  the  front  rank  of  these  countries  and  the 
first  to  issue  stamps  in  Asia.  A  forward-looking  Commissioner  of  the 
erstwhile  province  of  Sind  came  out  in  1852  with  stamps  for  the  local 
‘Dawk’  within  the  province.  Stamps  on  an  all-India  basis  were  first  issued 
in  1854,  simultaneously  with  the  promulgation  of  cheap,  uniform  postal 
rates.  These  are  the  classic  stamps  of  India,  much  admired,  sought  after, 
studied,  collected  and  exhibited  by  philatelists.  These  stamps,  as  you  are 
aware,  were  engraved  by  an  Indian  artist,  Muneer-ud-Din  and  were 
printed  by  the  Survey  of  India  Press  in  Calcutta  by  the  lithographic 
process. 

The  hobby  of  stamp  collecting  was  born  out  of  the  admiration  of 
appreciative  users  of  the  new  stamps  and  the  inborn  human  desire  to 
collect  and  keep  new  and  novel  things.  Once  the  hobby  was  established,  it 
found  its  own  momentum  even  after  the  public  romance  with  the  Post 
Office  was  over.  Apart  from  the  philatelists  themselves,  there  are,  I  am 
told,  four  pillars  of  philately,  namely,  the  philatelic  societies,  the  philatelic 
journalists,  the  stamp  dealers  and  the  Post  Office.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
all  are  well  represented  in  this  Exhibition. 

Philately  first  came  to  India  as  a  hobby  in  the  metropolitan  cities  of 
Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  first  societies  were  formed  in  1894.  The 
Philatelic  Society  of  India  and  its  journal  made  their  debut  in  1897  and  are 
still  going  strong.  Indirectly  the  Post  Office  provided  India  with  two 
philatelic  firsts.  In  1900,  Indian  stamps  and  postal  stationery  were 
overprinted  with  the  initials  of  the  International  Force  in  China  for 
exclusive  use  by  its  Indian  Contingent.  In  1911,  the  world’s  first  official  air 
mail  was  flown  from  Allahabad  to  Naini.  The  five  thousand  and  odd  letters 
carried  by  it  were  stamped  with  a  special  pictorial  postmark.  Pandit  Moti 
Lai  Nehru  sent  one  of  these  rare  letters  to  his  son  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in 
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England.  There  must  have  been  other  adherents  of  philately  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  I  am  told  that  a  mini  stamp 
exhibition  was  organised  in  December  1904  in  Bombay  for  the  annual 
session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress. 

After  remaining  relatively  dormant  for  forty  years,  the  Indian  Post 
Office  resumed  philatelic  activity  soon  after  Independence.  The  first 
anniversary  of  freedom  was  celebrated  with  a  set  of  four  stamps  on  the 
Father  of  the  Nation,  Mahatma  Gandhi.  These  are  th$  modern  classics  of 
Indian  philately.  Gandhiji’s  birth  anniversary  was  marked  by  another 
conimemorative  set  in  1969.  We  keep  his  memory  fresh  in  our  minds 
through  his  portrait  on  our  everyday  stamps.  Many  countries  have  followed 
us  in  issuing  stamps  on  Mahatma  Gandhi.  As  a  result  a  sizeable  display 
can  now  be  made  with  them  on  his  life  and  work.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  organisers  of  INDIA-89  have  reserved  a  special  niche  for  Gandhi 
stamps. 

We  are  celebrating  this  year  the  birth  centenary  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
Two  stamps  were  issued  last  November  and  two  more  will  be  issued  this 
year.  I  do  hope  that  Indian  philatelists  will  in  due  course  be  able  to  depict 
our  freedom  struggle  in  stamps  around  the  image  of  these  two  towering 
figures  in  our  contemporary  history. 

India’s  first  Philatelic  Advisory  Committee  was  constituted  in  1950  to 
advise  on  matters  relating  to  stamps  and  philatelic  problems.  Later  it  was 
expanded  to  include,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of 
Communications,  representatives  of  Parliament,  public  interests, 
philatelists  and  artists  besides  the  concerned  Government  Departments. 
The  Government  has  followed  a  consistent  policy  of  using  the  new  postage 
stamps  as  an  attractive  and  effective  medium  to  portray  our  heritage, 
habitat,  Tusfory,  arts,  literature  and  culture,  to  commemorate  our  saints, 
martyrs,  national  leaders  and  other  great  men  of  India  and  the  world;  and 
to  mark  events  and  anniversaries  of  national  and  international  importance. 
By  and  large  the  Department  of  Posts  has  succeeded  admirably  in  this 
regard. 

The  growth  of  philately  and  the  increasing  awareness  among  our  people 
has  naturally  given  rise  to  demands  from  various  quarters  for  stamps  on 
diverse  themes,  personalities  and  institutions.  The  Department  issues  a 
substantial  number  of  stamps  every  year.  I  am  aware  that  those  interested 
in  collecting  stamps  including  the  serious  philatelists  want  fewer  but  better 
designed  and  more  appealing  issues. 

The  art  of  designing  stamps  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  process  from 
designing  to  printing  needs  aesthetic  sense,  dedication  an,d  utmost  care.  It 
is  a  time  consuming  process  and  I  would  like  those  concerned  with  it  to  be 
given  adequate  time  so  that  better  designed  and  better  printed  stamps  are 
produced.  The  themes  for  the  stamps  should  be  carefully  chosen  so  that 
they  are  n6t  only  attractive  but  also  reflect  the  glories  of  our  past, 
achievements  of  our  present  and  our  aspiration  for  the  future.  The  purpose 
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of  issuing  a  stamp  is  defeated  if  it  is  not  adequately  publicised  so  that  it 
reaches  the  farthest  corners  of  this  globe  as  our  ambassador.  In  order  to 
do  so,  the  programme  of  issue  should  be  finalised  and  publicised  well  in 
advance.  The  Department  of  Posts  will  do  well  to  educate  the  sponsors 
and  promoters  of  stamps  about  the  intricacies  of  various  aspects  of  stamp 
design  and  printing,  and  philately. 

Exhibitions  are  the  life-blood  of  philately.  They  enthuse  and  invigorate 
the  participants;  attract  new  adherents;  provide  opportunities  for  learning 
new  techniques  and  acquiring  wanted  materials;  act  as  clearing  houses  for 
new  ideas  and  experiments;  and  put  the  organisers  and  the  stamp  sellers 
on  their  mettle.  Most  important  of  all,  international  stamp  exhibitions 
promote  friendship  and  generate  goodwill  between  like-minded  philatelists 
from  all  nations. 

Independent  India  held  its  first  International  Philatelic  Exhibition  in  1954 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  first  stamp  issue.*  That  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  demonstration  than  a  competition.  A  proper  international 
competitive  exhibition  was  held  in  1973.  The  enthusiasm  generated  by  it 
led  to  the  formation  of  an  apex  organisation  of  Indian  stamp  societies 
called  the  Philatelic  Congress  of  India  which  was  soon  admitted  as  a 
member  to  the  world  body  of  philatelists,  the  FIP.  This  World  Philatelic 
Exhibition,  like  the  last  one  of  1980,  is  being  held  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Posts  and  the  Philatelic  Congress  of  India  under  the 
auspices  of  the  FIP.  INDIA-89  has  thus  been  able  to  display  here  the  pick 
of  the  World  Philately  including  a  record  entry  in  the  class  of  champions. 
It  was  the  late  King  George  V,  whose  espousal  of  philately  gave  the  hobby 
its  boast  of  being  ‘the  hobby  of  kings  and  the  king  of  hobbies’.  Elis 
fabulous  collection  has  grown  and  prospered  under  the  care  of  his 
successors.  I  understand,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  has  very 
graciously  lent  a  selection  from  her  collection  for  display  in  the  Court  of 
Honour  of  INDIA-89.  The  Court  of  Honour  also  has  other  philatelic 
rarities  and  treasures  including  a  representative  selection  from  our  National 
Philatelic  Museum. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  Post  Office  and  Indian  philatelists  will 
learn  much  from  viewing  the  exhibits  on  display  and  from  their  discourses 
with  the  world’s  top  philatelists  who  are  with  us  today.  That  is  the  major 
gain  we  hope  to  make  from  INDIA-89. 

Philately  is  good  for  children.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  helps 
sharpen  their  curiosity,  add  to  their  knowledge,  widen  their  mental 
horizons  and  rouse  their  latent  creativity.  As  a  hobby,  it  is  not  expensive 
and  does  not  require  elaborate  paraphernalia.  So  it  has  many  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  recreation.  But  I  am  sorry  to  point  out  that  we  seem 
to  have  lagged  behind  in  enlisting  the  parents  and  teachers  for  initiating 
their  young  charges  into  the  fun,  joy  and  benefits  of  systematic  stamp 
collecting.  I  am  told  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  Ben  Franklin 
Stamp  Club  in  most  of  the  schools.  Why  can’t  we  have  Nehru  Stamp  Clubs 
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in  our  schools  as  part  of  their  extra-curricular  activities?  I  commend  this 
thought  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Affairs,  Department  of  Posts  and  the 
Philatelic  Congress  of  India.  I  am  hopeful  their  joint  endeavour  in  this 
regard  will  bring  joy  to  many  of  our  children  and  the  youth. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  organisers  of  INDIA-89  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  youth.  I  find  that  for  the  first  time  a  philatelic  quiz 
competition  for  the  school  children  has  been  organised  in  which  more  than 
200  schools  from  all  over  the  country  have  participated.  The  daily 
programme  of  the  exhibition  includes  items  involving  school  and  college 
students.  These  are  good  beginnings  and  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  those 
connected  with  INDIA-89.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  I  would  urge  all 
those  connected  with  education  and  welfare  of  children  to  take  more 
positive  and  effective  steps  in  promoting  this  healthy  hobby  among  the 
children  particularly  in  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Centenary  Year  as  a  tribute 
to  that  great  leader  whose  love  for  children  and  betterment  of  their  lot  is 
too  well-known  to  need  recounting. 

I  am  happy  to  inaugurate  INDIA-89  World  Philatelic  Exhibition.  I  wish 
good  luck  to  all  the  competitors  and  much  fun  and  enjoyment  to  all  visitors 
and  viewers. 


Catch  Them  Young 


It  gives  me  great  happiness  to  present  the  coveted  Arjuna  Awards  for 
1987  to  outstanding  sportspersons.  May  I  convey  my  hearty  congratulations 
to  the  recipients  of  the  Awards. 

The  Arjuna  awardees  have  reached  pinnacles  of  excellence  in  their 
chosen  sports  disciplines.  Through  diligent  and  tireless  striving,  they  have 
attained  extraordinary  proficiency  in  their  sports  specialisations.  Theirs  is 
something  of  a  sadhana  in  which  they  have  succeeded 

The  awardees  have,  in  the  process,  not  just  distinguished  themselves  but 
have  also  brought  recognition  and  acknowledgement  to  the  institutions 
with  which  they  have  been  associated  and  to  the  individual  coaches  who 
have  trained  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  appropriate  that  along  with  the  Arjuna  Awards  for 
outstanding  sportspersons,  we  have  also  been  giving  since  1985,  the 
Dronacharya  Awards  for  outstanding  coaches  of  pupils  who  have  excelled 
themselves.  These  coaches  have  rendered  meritorious  service  by  shaping 
and  moulding  sportspersons  of  excellence.  They  have,  through  hard  work, 
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motivated  their  pupils  to  achieve  high  levels  of  performance.  To  the 
winners  of  the  Dronacharya  Awards  also  I  extend  my  warm  felicitations. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  this  occasion  is  utilised  to  give 
away  the  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  Trophy.  This  Tropljy,  introduced  in 
1956-57  as  an  incentive  to  universities  and  colleges  for  excellence  in  sports, 
has  gone  this  time  to  the  University  of  Delhi.  This  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  me  since  I  have  a  cherished  association  with  the  Delhi  University,  as  its 
former  Chancellor  and  now  as  its  Visitor.  I  congratulate  the  Delhi 
University  most  heartily. 

Sports  are  to  a  nation  what  exercise  is  to  the  human  body.  They  are 
both  a  reflection  of  health  as  well  as  a  means  for  the  promotion  of  health. 
And  by  health  I  mean  not  just  physical  fitness  but  the  larger  state  of  well¬ 
being  and  wholesomeness,  the  radiant  optimism  and  the  capacity  for 
adventurous  risk-taking,  team  work  and  for  a  ready  and  quick  response  to 
challenges.  Sports  provide  a  natural  and  altogether  happy  avenue  for  self- 
expression  and  for  the  creative  utilisation  of  the  energy  and  the  elan  of 
youth. 

We  in  India  have  long  had  a  tradition  of  sports  in  our  society.  In  fact, 
sports  have  never  been  different  from  the  rhythms  of  daily  life  and  activity 
in  India.  Individual  and  team  games,  be  they  purely  mental  as  in  the  case 
of  chess  or  chaturanga  as  we  called  it,  or  be  they  of  a  nature  calling  for 
physical  effort  and  risk  taking,  such  as  the  Kabaddi  of  the  North  and 
Jallikat  of  the  South,  our  sports  have  grown  out  of  our  normal  activities. 
The  tribal  and  martial  communities  of  India  contributed  no  less  to  our 
sporting  expertise  through  the  skills  of  fencing,  archery  and  marksmanship. 
In  places  such  as  Kerala  the  natural  talent  for  rowing  has  led  to  the 
development  of  water  sports  and  the  Boat  Race  of  Aranmula  is  deservedly 
famous. 

Unfortunately,  the  colonial  interregnum  which  struck  a  blow  to  our 
national  institutions  also  led  to  the  languishing  of  our  village  sports.  An 
elitist  approach  to  sports  crept  in  with  the  setting  up  of  clubs  and 
cantonments  where  the  white  man  rode  horses,  played  tennis  or  golf  while 

the  Indian  became  the  syce,  ball  picker  or  caddy. 

* 

And  so,  while  Indian  society  had  a  tradition  of  sports,  it  could  not 
develop  a  sports  ethos  and  a  sports  environment  which  could  make  all  of 
us,  as  a  whole,  sports-minded.  Shortly  after  Independence,  it  was  realised 
that  the  strength  of  a  nation  depends  on  a  healthy  and  dynamic  people,  a 
people  who  not  only  have  physical  efficiency  but,  if  I  may  say  so,  physical 
poise  and  mental  equilibrium.  It  was  clearly  understood  that  together  with 
academic  and  technical  education,  we  must  also  offer  to  our  youth 
opportunities  for  physical  education.  Institutes  of  Physical  Education  were 
set  up  throughout  the  country  and  the  Sports  Organisation  was  headed  by 
none  other  than  Gen.  K.M.  Canappa. 

Over  a  period  of  time  a  distinct  sports  policy  has  emerged  which  has 
come  to  view  our  sports  potential  in  terms  of  a  pyramid.  The  pyramid 
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consists  of  our  youth  as  a  whole  at  the  base  engaging  themselves  in  a 
variety  of  sporting  endeavours,  with  the  really  talented  among  them 
moving  higher  and  higher,  through  competitions,  to  the  top  where  they 
could  compete  with  the  best  in  the  world. 

It  is  now  appreciated  that  our  youth  consisting  of  a  third  of  the 
population  of  India  are  a  crucial  social  group.  The  Ministry  of  Human 
Resource  Development  and  within  the  Ministry,  the  new  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs  and  Sports,  have,  therefore,  started  a  systematic 
mobilisation  of  youth  energy  by  creating  a  national  infrastructure  for 
coaching  and  training  facilities.  The  Seventh  Plan  outlay  of  Rs.  300  crore 
marks  a  thirteen-fold  increase  over  the  Sixth  Plan  outlay  of  Rs.  23.29  crore 
for  this  sector.  The  Sports  Authority  of  India,  with  which  the  National 
Institutes  of  Physical  Education  were  amalgamated,  has  been  functioning 
under  the  Presidentship  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself  to  give  life  and 
meaning  to  our  sports  plans.  A  spectrum  of  activities  such  as  the  setting  up 
of  regional  centres,  water  sports  centres,  national  sports  talent  tests, 
special  area  games  and  the  like  have  given  both  a  new  dimension  and  a 
new  momentum  of  our  sports  effort.  The  first  National  Games  held  in 
Delhi  in  1986  and  the  second  in  Kerala  in  1987,  with  the  third  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  Punjab  this  year  have  sent  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
youth  of  our  country.  The  introduction  of  special  awards,  cash  prizes  and 
the  Operation  Excellence  Programme  formulated  by  the  Government  to 
improve  the  performance  of  Indian  sportspersons  in  competitions,  have  all 
fostered  the  sports  spirit  significantly  and  reflect  the  nation’s  growing 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  sports. 

Arjuna  Awards  are  the  rainbow  on  which  all  the  colours  of  our  sporting 
personalities  find  place.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  sparkling  colours 
of  this  rainbow  have  been  drawn  from  the  great  vastness  of  our  sporting 
achievements,  ranging  from  village  athletics  and  weight  lifting  to  the  highly 
sophisticated  game  of  cricket.  And  so,  in  a  sense,  the  Arjuna  Awards,  the 
Dronacharya  Awards  and  the  Maulana  Azad  Trophy  are  a  compliment  not 
merely  to  the  selected  sportspersons  who  have  won  Awards  but  to  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  youth  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  Unknown  to 
selection  committees,  there  exist  sporting  skills,  stamina  and  initiative  in 

our  countryside  wmch  form  the  reservoir  or  the  base  from  which  grea* 
talents  can  rise.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  that  the  expansion  of  our 
infrastructure  for  sports  promotion  will  also  broad-base  the  spotting  and 
training  of  our  talent  and  thereby  make  our  pyramid  a  truly  representative 
edifice. 

The  objective  of  our  sports  promotion,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  must  be 
to  foster  qualities  of  healthy  rivalry,  equanimity  in  the  face  of  success  and 
defeat,  mutual  respect  and  accommodation,  qualities,  which  will  strengthen 
the  nation  to  face  any  challenge. 

Sports,  therefore,  must  help  to  take  our  youth  away  from  indiscipline  to 
discipline,  from  destruction  to  creation,  from  violence  and  despair  to 
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constructive  optimism.  Sports  must  help  to  direct  our  energies  for 
building  up  our  country  and  not  for  destroying  it.  Physical  efficiency  and 
strength  must,  therefore,  be  not  just  a  matter  of  the  physique  but  also  of 
the  intellect  and  of  the  spirit.  It  must  lead  to  an  integrated  development 
of  personality  and  the  inculcation  of  those  qualities  which  make  man 
civilized  and  nations  great. 

And,  finally,  in  the  context  of  our  country,  sports  must  also  both 
reflect  and  promote  national  integration.  When  our  batsmen  go  onto  the 
turf  to  score  and  our  bowlers  to  field,  they  do  so  not  as  Hindus, 
Muslims,  Sikhs  or  Christians  but  as  sons  of  Mother  India.  The  audience 
of  thousands  at  the  stadium  and  of  millions  watching  or  hearing  the 
commentary  through  the  TV  or  the  radio,  likewise,  are  galvanized  into  an 
Indianness  that  know*>  no  barriers  of  religion,  language  or  province.  And 
so  sports  are  a  great  unifier  of  our  nation.  May  this  role  of  Indian  sports 
find  greater  and  greater  articulation  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  once  again  congratulate  the  winners  of  the  Arjuna  Awards,  the 
Dronacharya  Awards  and  the  Maulana  Azad  Trophy  on  their 
achievements.  May  the  scheme  of  the  distribution  of  these  Awards  find 
every  fulfilment. 


Towards  a  Greener  World 


I  am  happy  to  participate  in  a  function  with  two  important  facets  to  it: 
one,  the  dedication  of  the  new  national  headquarters  of  the  World  Wide 
Fund  for  Nature-India;  and  two,  the  inauguration  of  the  symposium  on 
the  “Conservation  and  Sustainable  Management  of  India’s  Genetic 
Estate”. 

May  I  thank  the  organizers  of  the  function  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  these  projects.  I  am  particularly 
happy  that  we  have  with  us  today  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Philip, 
President  of  WWF-International.  Prince  Philip  is  well  known  for  his  deep 
concern  for  protecting  the  beauty  of  our  planet  and  the  health  of  its 
inhabitants.  Under  his  inspiring  leadership,  WWF-International  has  been 
working  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  promoting  conservationist 
action  both  at  the  field  and  policy  levels.  It  is  recognised  that  but  for  the 
dedicated  work  of  WWF-International,  WWF-India  and  other  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  much  of  the  world’s  flora  and  fauna  might 
have  disappeared  by  now.  I  would  like  to  record  my  sincere  appreciation 
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of  the  work  being  done  by  these  organizations  in  safeguarding  for  posterity 
the  fruits  of  millions  of  years  of  natural  evolution. 

The  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature-India  is  our  country’s  largest  non¬ 
governmental  organization.  Established  in  1969,  WWF-India  has  for  the 
last  twenty  years  been  involved  in  conservation  research,  in  projects  at  the 
field  level  such  as  the  protection  of  endangered  species  of  wildlife  and 
natural  habitats,  in  nature  education  programmes  for  youth,  and  in 
influencing  public  policy  on  issues  having  a  bearing  on  environmental 
protection.  I  commend  the  organization  for  its  efforts  in  protecting  the 
trees  and  forests  associated  with  our  sacred  places.  Thanks  to  organizations 
such  as  WWF-India  and  the  work  of  dedicated  individuals  such  as  the  late 
Dr  Salim  Ali  and  the  late  Dr  B.P.  Pal,  public  consciousness  on  the  need  to 
protect  our  natural  heritage  is  growing.  Such  consciousness  sometimes 
results  in  interesting  public  responses.  For  example,  when  the  menu  trunk 
of  the  famous  banyan  tree  in  the  gardens  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at 
Madras  was  uprooted  by  a  storm  there  was  great  public  concern  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  revive  the  fallen  trunk. 

Conservation  organizations  often  owe  their  existence  and  dynamism  to 
dedicated  individuals.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  on  this  occasion  to  the 
late  Shri  Fatehsinh  Rao  Gaekwad,  former  Maharaja  of  Baroda,  who  was 
Founder  President  of  WWF-India  and  served  the  organization  for  almost 
nineteen  years.  We  also  honour  today  the  late  Pirojsha  Godrej.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  the  new  national  headquarters  building  of 
WWF-India  is  being  named  after  this  pioneer  industrialist-entrepreneur  of 
India  whose  vision  and  foresight  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
enterprise  well-known  for  its  sense  of  social  responsibility.  I  trust  the 
WWF-India  headquarters  building  will  reflect  the  concern  for  a  green  and 
clean  working  environment  that  was  a  noted  characteristic  of  the  man  after 
whom  it  is  named. 

As  the  twentieth  century  draws  to  a  close,  humankind  faces  a  rude 
reality.  A  planet  which  was  safe  for  human  life  for  over  65  million  years  is 
now  becoming  unsafe.  Not  because  of  anything  nature  has  done  but 
because  of  what  human  beings  have  been  doing.  The  biological  wealth  of 
our  planet  and  the  biological  potential  of  land  are  both  getting  ‘diminished 
or  destroyed.  The  world’s  fresh  water  resources  are  getting  depleted  while 
the  oceans  are  getting  polluted. 

Poor  nations  and  particularly  the  poor  in  poor  nations  suffer  most  from 
environmental  degradation  since  they  depend  more  directly  upon  nature’s 
bounty  for  their  livelihood.  The  rich  nations  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  adverse  changes  in  the  atmosphere  and  oceans.  The  rich  nations 
contribute  to  environmental  degradation  through  excessive  consumption  of 
all  materials  and  through  large  scale  industrialisation  intended  to  support 
their  styles  of  life.  In  developing  countries,  the  vast  majority  of  the  poor 
depend  on  the  natural  resources  such  as  land,  forests  and  water  for  their 
daily  minimum  requirements  of  food,  fuel,  fodder,  clothing  and  shelter. 
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The  growing  population  of  these  countries  thus,  over-exploit  the  natural 
resources.  The  cure  is  essentially  alleviation  of  poverty  through  a  path  of 
development  which  does  not  degrade  the  environment  Environmental 
degradation  anywhere  in  the  world  is  a  global  problem  ultimately  and  has 
to  be  solved  by  the  rich  nations  sharing  their  technologies  and  resources 
with  the  developing  countries. 

The  growing  diminution  of  the  biological  potential  of  the  soil  due  to 
erosion  and  improper  use  of  irrigation  water,  reliance  on  ecologically 
unsafe  sources  of  energy,  increasing  biological  impoverishment  of  the 
tropics  and  sub-tropics  due  to  deforestation  and  destruction  of  habitats  rich 
in  biological  diversity  and  above  all,  new  threats  to  biological  productivity 
associated  with  potential  changes  in  temperature,  precipitation,  ultraviolet 
radiation  and  ocean  levels— these  and  many  other  factors  such  as  growing 
air  and  water  pollution,  threaten  global  ecological,  economic  and  good 
security  systems. 

The  term  “Common  Future”  which  was  used  by  the  World  Convention 
on  Environment  and  Development  to  emphasize  the  ecological 
interdependence  of  all  nations  will  not  make  sense  to  the  bottom  billion  of 
the  world,  unless  they  see  the  prospects  for  a  better  ‘common  present’. 
Where  there  is  no  intra-generational  equity,  it  is  futile  to  speak  about  inter 
generational  equity.  Development  must  be  sustainable  to  be  equitable.  For 
example,  success  in  saving  and  storing  rain  water  in  dry  farming  areas  is 
generally  seen  only  in  villages  where  there  is  equity  in  sharing  the 
conserved  water.  Sustainable  population  policies  and  life  styles  are  a  must 
for  sustainable  and  equitable  development.  The  life  styles  must  eschew  the 
preponderance  of  wasteful  practices  which  consume  large  quantities  of 
materials.  The  developed  world  is  now  realising  the  significant  adverse 
effects  caused  on  environment  by  their  throw-away  practices  and  are 
adopting  recycling  on  a  large  scale. 

Countries  like  India,  China  and  Bangladesh  have  no  option  except  to 
follow  land,  water  and  cost-saving  agriculture.  The  term  ‘green  revolution’ 
can  also  be  described  as  land  saving  agriculture,  since  its  major  aim  was  to 
increase  production  through  an  improvement  in  productivity.  For  example, 
about  40  million  hectares  more  land  would  have  been  needed  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  rice  and  wheat  which  India  now  produces,  if  the 
average  yield  had  remained  the  same  today  as  in  1966.  Unless  scientists 
can  develop  technologies  for  raising  productivity  further,  more  areas  under 
forests  may  be  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  annual  crops.  This  is  why 
developing  countries  must  master  frontier  technologies  such  as 
biotechnology,  space  technology,  and  information  technology.  Unless 
agriculture  goes  right,  efforts  in  the  conservation  of  environmental  capital 
stocks  like  soil,  water,  flora  and  fauna  will  not  go  right.  Similarly,  if  the 
genuine  needs  of  the  poor  for  fuel  wood,  fodder,  water  and  food  are  not 
met,  they  will  consider  conservation  efforts  as  exercises  intended  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  well-to-do.  Unless  every  citizen  feels  that  he  or  she  has 
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an  economic  stake  in  conservation,  people’s  participation  in  the  protection 
of  environmental  assets  for  posterity  may  not  be  easily  forthcoming.  Thus, 
there  are  feed-back  linkages  among  measures  designed  to  promote  national 
and  global  food,  ecological  and  economic  security  systems. 

The  Government  of  India,  since  Independence,  has  taken  several  steps 
to  promote  the  conservation  and  sustainable  management  of  our 
environment.  The  Wildlife  Protection  Act  of  1972  provided  the  legal 
framework  for  the  conservation  of  flora  and  fauna.  The  Environmental 
(Protection)  Act  of  1986  is  a  very  comprehensive  enactment  for  preventing 
pollution  and  promoting  conservation.  We  have  nearly  450  protected 
wilderness  areas  including  biosphere  reserves,  national  parks  and 
sanctuaries  in  the  country.  More  are  being  developed.  Many  of  our  natural 
sites  are  also  inscribed  in  UNESCO’s  World  Heritage  List. 

While  we  can  be  proud  of  the  work  already  done,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
need  to  do  much  more  to  involve  every  child,  women  and  men  in  the 
country  in  conserving  the  local  flora,  fauna,  soil  and  water  resources. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  growing  differences  of  opinion  between1  those 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  our  environment  and  those  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  water,  power  and  other  necessities  of  life  to  the 
growing  population  of  our  country.  Both  groups  have  the  interest  of  the 
nation  at  heart.  If  we  want  to  reduce  poverty  we  need  accelerated 
economic  development.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  suicidal  to  promote 
development  which  will  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  future 
development.  I  wish  to  compliment  WWF-India  in  initiating  a  Community 
Biodiversity  Conservation  Corps  comprising  young  women  and  men  fresh 
from  our  universities.  Historically,  women  have  been  great  conservors  of 
natural  resources.  We  need  to  involve  women  at  all  levels  much  more  in 
our  natural  resources  conservation  and  management.  I  am  glad  WWF- 
India  is  taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter. 

While  we  are  naturally  concerned  with  the  protection  of  our  local  and 
national  natural  heritage,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
countries  of  our  planet  are  ecologically  intertwined.  I  am  glad  that  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  winter  is  receding  today  because  of  the  shared 
concerns  of  the  big  powers  particularly  the  USSR  and  the  USA.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  we  may  experience  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  winter 
even  without  a  nuclear  war,  in  case  we  do  not  adopt  as  soon  as  possible 
“green  policies”  for  energy,  agricultural  and  industrial  development. 

Environmental  issues  have  now  come  to  the  forefront  of  international 
attention.  At  the  9th  NAM  in  Belgrade,  our  Prime  Minister  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Planet  Protection  Fund  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  Fund  will  be  used  to  protect  the  environment  by  developing 
or  purchasing  conservation-compatible  technologies  in  critical  areas.  These 
can  then  be  brought  into  the  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of  both 
developing  and  developed  countries.  We  believe  such  a  Fund  will  be  the 
fulcrum  for  a  truly  co-operative  global  endeavour  to  measure  up  to  a 
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problem  of  global  dimensions  and  global  implications.  I  am  glad  that  this 
proposal  has  been  endorsed  by  the  CHOGM.  We  hope  that  this  proposal 
would  receive  wide  acceptance  and  be  given  a  concrete  shape  during  the 
course  of  the  discussions  preparatory  to  the  Second  World  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  and  during  the  Conference  itself.  While 
the  developing  countries  have  an  equal  stake  in  the  solution  of  such 
global  environmental  problems  as  the  depletion  of  the  Ozone  layer  and 
global  warming,  their  main  interest  lies  in  the  areas  of  land  degradation, 
deforestation  and  desertification.  Adequate  attention  should  be  given  to 
these  problems  in  the  forthcoming  dialogues  on  environment. 

I  m  happy,  we  have  on  this  occasion,  in  addition  to  distinguished 

conservationists  from  different  parts  of  our  country,  eminent 
conservationists  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  auditorium  is  just 
now  a  mini  ‘global  village’.  I  hope  you  will  all  help  the  inhabitants  of  our 
planet  to  live  together  as  members  of  one  large  joint  family  thus  reviving 
the  tradition  of  the  past  when  our  village  communities  shared  their  joys 
and  sorrows  together  and  worked  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

*  i  wish  WWF-India  great  success  in  its  efforts  to  promote  ‘conservation’ 
in  our  country.  I  also  wish  Prince  Philip  continued  success  in  the  important 
work  he  and  his  organization  are  doing  worldwide.  I  am  happy  to  dedicate 
to  the  nation  the  National  Headquarters  of  WWF-India — the  Pirojsha 
Godrej  National  Conservation  Centre.  I  also  convey  my  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  Symposium  on  the  Conservation  and  Sustainable 
Management  of  India’s  Genetic  Estate  that  is  to  follow  this  function. 


Bountiful  Nature 


I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the 
Glass  House  at  Lalbagh.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Governor  and  the 
Government  of  Karnataka  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 

It  is  always  a  great  joy  to  be  in  Bangalore,  the  City  Beautiful.  Known 
as  the  garden  city  of  India,  Bangalore  occupies  a  special  place  among  the 
cities  of  India.  This  is  so  not  just  on  account  of  its  external  beauty  but 
also  because  of  its  finer  qualities. 

One  sees  cosmopolitan  India  at  its  truest  and  best  in  Bangalore, 
achieving  a  fine  equilibrium  between  tradition  and  modernity.  Even  asr 


Address  while  inaugurating  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the  Glass  House,  Bangalore, 
16  December  1989 
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the  rivers  Tunga  and  Bhadra  meet  in  soft  confluence  at  Shimoga, 
Continuity  and  Change  blend  here  most  effortlessly  and  beautifully. 

In  the  necklace  of  Bangalore’s  parks,  Lalbagh  is  the  pendant.  And  set  at 
the  heart  of  this  pendant  is  a  diamond  in  the  form  of  the  Glass  House.  As 
you  are  all  aware,  the  Glass  House  was  built  in  the  year  1889  to 
commemorate  the  visit  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  to  Lalbagh.  Designed 
originally  on  the  lines  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  England,  it  was  built  with 
the  specific  objective  of  providing  a  sequestered  locale  for  flower  shows. 
But,  over  time,  its  scope  has  widened.  The  Glass  House  is  now  a  national 
venue  for  conducting  various  meetings  and  public  functions.  It  is  gratifying 
that  this  magnificent  and  enduring  structure  has  now  completed  100  years 
of  history.  It  is  even  more  gratifying  that  in  this,  the  crystalline  Glass 
House  keeps  company  with  that  illustrious  person  whom  Gandhiji  had 
described  as  being  “pure  as  crystal” — Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

Nehru  was  a  great  lover  of  nature.  And  flowers,  especially  the  rose,  held 
a  fascination  for  him.  India  has  an  immense  variety  of  flora  found  in 
different  types  of  vegetation.  Thanks  to  the  pioneering  efforts  of  the 
Botanical  Survey  of  India,  it  is  now  known  that  we  possess  about  15,000 
vascular  plant  species. 

The  Lalbagh  garden  has  demonstrated  a  marvellous  capacity  for 
accepting,  accommodating  and  sheltering  its  vast  and  varied  collection  of 
flora.  Its  collection  covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  intercontinental  plant 
wealth.  Bountiful  nature  and  an  ideal  climate  have  helped  making  this 
garden  something  of  a  beauty  spot. 

Lalbagh,  as  you  are  all  aware,  was  first  started  during  the  time  of  Hyder 
Ali  on  the  model  of  his  garden  at  Sira.  It  was  later  enlarged  by  his  son 
Tipu  Sultan  who  enriched  this  garden  by  the  addition  of  varieties  of  flower 
plants  by  procuring  seeds  and  plants  from  Kabul,  Persia,  Mauritius  and 
Turkey.  We  cannot  fail  to  mention,  on  this  occasion,  Sir  Mark  Cubbon, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore  who  took  over  this  garden  in  1851  and 
Cleghorn,  the  then  Chief  Conservator  of  Forest  in  south  India  who 
elevated  it  as  a  Botanical  Garden.  Due  to  remarkable  work  done  in  this 
field  by  succeeding  generations  of  horticulturists,  Lalbagh  has  grown  to  be 
a  treasure  house  of  rare  and  sub-tropical  plants,  indigenous  and  foreign 
fruit  trees.  The  garden  is  now  regarded  as  a  guiding  centre  for  research, 
extension  and  developmental  activities  in  the  entire  State.  Today,  Lalbagh 
and  the  Glass  House  have  come  to  symbolise  the  development  of 
horticulture,  reminding  us  of  the  significant  contributions  made  by  the 
great  horticulturists  of  our  country. 

The  centenary  celebrations  are,  therefore,  an  occasion  for  us  to  reflect 
on  our  achievements  and  plan  for  the  future. 

The  State  of  Karnataka,  blessed  with  favourable  agro-climatic 
conditions,  is  uniquely  suited  for  growing  horticultural  crops  and  running 
horticulture-based  industries.  A  wide  range  of  horticultural  crops  can  be 
grown  here.  I  understand  that  Karnataka  has  done  pioneering  work  in 
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respect  of  the  improvement  of  horticultural  crops  and  the  State 
Horticulture  Department  has  taken  proper  care  in  promoting  cultivation  of 
horticultural  crops  like  fruits,  vegetables,  plantation  and  spice  crops, 
commercial  flowers  and  the  like. 

Greater  emphasis  has  to  be  laid  on  the  transfer  of  modern  horticultural 
technology,  including  dry  farming  technology  for  higher  production.  A 
massive  programme  for  assisting  the  small  farmers,  marginal  farmers, 
Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes  and  other  vulnerable  sections  of 
cultivators  needs  to  be  taken  up. 

I  am  told  that  the  State  Department  of  Horticulture  has  395  horticultural 
farms  and  nurseries  which  produce  required  planting  materials  like  fruit 
plants,  grapes,  coconut  seedlings  and  vegetable  seeds,  for  distribution  to 
the  cultivators.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Government  of  Karnataka 
that  since  quality  of  the  planting  material  is  a  must  for  the  grower  to  get 
the  maximum  yield,  its  Horticultural  Department  must  exercise  strict 
quality  control  measures  and  devise  foolproof  certification  procedures. 
Popularisation  of  improved  varieties  of  fruit  plants  and  vegetable  seeds, 
released  from  Research  Stations-  should  also  be  taken  up  for  adaptive  trials 
in  the  Horticultural  Farms  and  in  the  cultivators’  fields. 

Karnataka  has  done  pioneering  work  in  dryland  farming.  I  am  sure,  the 
State  Government  would  like  to  further  popularise  dry  farming  technology 
in  the  arid  and  dry  zones  by  the  introduction  of  silvi-horticulture.  This 
could  be  taken  up  in  orchards,  cultivators’  fields,  school  gardens  and 
community  orchards  by  supplying  quality  planting  material,  inputs, 
financial  assistance  and  necessary  technical  knowledge. 

The  programmes  for  horticultural  development  have  to  be  planned 
systematically.  So  far,  attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  production 
in  gross  terms.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  glut  in  some  and  scarcity  in  others. 
What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  to  plan  production  in  specific  areas  keeping 
the  centres  of  consumption  in  view.  In  addition,  appropriate  storing, 
marketing  and  infrastructure  facilities  will  have  to  be  built  up  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  quality  and  to  avoid  losses  in  transit  and  storage.  Both  the 
State  Department  of  Horticulture,  the  University  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  the  Indian  Institute  of  Horticultural  Research  can  plan  a  great  role  in 
this  field. 

India  has  a  potential  not  only  to  meet  its  own  needs  but  also  of 
developing  an  export  market  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  production 
levels  suggested  by  the  National  Commission  on  Agriculture  will,  if 
achieved,  be  sufficient  to  fulfil  internal  as  well  as  export  obligations.  The 
quantity  that  is  being  exported,  at  present,  as  far  as  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  concerned,  is  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  potential  available. 
Some  small  countries  like  Holland  export  very  large  quantities  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  fresh  as  well  as  processed  form.  The  potential  for  export  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  is  unlimited  and  it  should  be  explored  fully 
by  planning  development  and  export  programmes  in  a  systematic  manner. 
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Suitable  varieties  will  have  to  be  bred  and  popularised  so  that  the 
production  will  increase,  and  costs  come  down  to  competitive  levels. 

The  poet  Keats  said: 

“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever”. 

Let  the  Glass  House  bring  eternal  joy  to  the  people  and  may  the  Glass 
House  celebrate  not  one  but  many  centennial  years  in  perpetuity. 
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Civilisation,  Indian,  268 
Coffee  Market  Expansion  (Amendment) 
Bill,  527 

Coexistence,  442,  487 
Collective  self-reliance,  388 
Colonialism,  132,  393,  401,  405,  485 
Community  awareness  programme,  225 
Commonwealth,  62,  409,  424,  444,  447,  456 
Communalism,  34,  40,  46,  53,  232;  Com¬ 
munal  harmony,  54,  71,  121,  494,  520; 
Communal  violence  (riots),  4,  10,  25, 
46,  83 

Communist  Party  of  India,  570 
Congress  (see  Indian  National  Congress) 
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Congress  Socialist  Party,  552,  575 
Conservation  (see  also  Environment), 
611-615;  Community  Biodiversity  Con¬ 
servation  Corps,  614;  Pirojsha  Godrej 
National  Conservation  Centre,  615 
Consumer  protection,  139 
Copernicus,  337 

Council  Entry  Programme,  499,  500,  501 
Crafts,  116-117,  141;  Craftsmen  (Craft- 
spersons),  116-117,  140,  141,  576; 

World  Crafts  Council,  576 
Craik,  Sir  Henry,  500 
Cripps,  Stafford,  551 
Cubbon,  Sir  Mark,  616 
Culture(s),  111-112,  255,  293 
Cyprus,  and  India,  relations  of,  407-409, 
443-446 

Czechoslovakia,  .and  India,  relations  of, 
409-412 

D 

Dairy  Development,  Sixth  Technology 
Mission  on,  110 
Dandin,  269 
Dange,  S.A.,  569-572 
Dara  Shukoh,  Prince,  13 
Dare,  John  William,  153 
Darwin,  269 

Das,  Bishwanath,  97,  98,  99 
Das,  Deshbandhu  Chittaranjan,  35,  73, 
124,  488,  489,  499,  556,  557 
Das,  Madhusudan,  97,  98 
Das,  Nilakantha,  98 

Das,  Utkalmani  Pandit  Gopabandhu,  97- 
99,  118,  124 
Dasappa,  H.C.,  63 
Dastur,  R.H.,  332 
Datta,  Maniram,  118 
De  Coubertin,  Baron  Pierre,  598 
De  Cuellar,  Javier  Perez,  439,  440,  441 
De  Nobili,  Fr.  Robert,  480,  481 
De  Souza,  Father  Jerome,  64 
Defence  Forces  (Armed  Forces),  86, 
362,  363-364,  370;  Indian  Air  Force, 
368;  Defence  Research  &  Develop¬ 
ment  Organisation  (DRDO),  365,  366 
Delhi  Declaration  on  Principles  of  a 
Nuclear  Weapon-Free  and  Non-Vio¬ 
lent  World,  47,  63,  106,  112,  387, 
391-392,  405,  411,  414,  421,  425 
Democracy,  6,  7,  9,  24,  34,  52,  70,  76, 
105,  106,  112,  130,  131,  171,  279, 


300,  312,  380,  417,  537,  555;  Par¬ 
liamentary,  6,  45,  398,  400 
Desai,  Anita,  269 

Desai,  Bhulabhai,  500,  501,  504,  511, 
560 

Deshmukh,  C.D.,  171 
Deshmukh,  Durgabai,  32 
Deshpande,  Gangadharrao  “Lion  of 
Karnataka”,  63 
Devadas,  Dr  Rajammal,  246 
Devadasis,  579 
Devika  Rani,  320 

Dharma,  467,  468,  473,  475,  485,  518, 
519,  579 

Dhillon,  Lieut  Gurbaksh  Singh,  560 
Dictatorship,  3 
Dikshitar,  Muthuswami,  253 
Dilip  Kumar,  321 

Dinkar,  Ramdhari  Singh,  95,  100,  476 
Disarmament,  nuclear,  60,  103,  105,  106, 
112,  283,  387,  408,  411,  412,  414, 
418,  426,  434,  437,  444,  553;  Action 
Plan  t»f  Rajiv  Gandhi,  71,  112-113, 
284,  406,  411,  414,  418,  421,  425, 
434,  437,  444,  449;  Conference  in 
New  York  on  Disarmament  and  De¬ 
velopment,  376;  Delhi  Declaration, 
47,  63,  106,  112,  387,  391-392,  405, 
411,  414,  421,  425;  programmes  of, 
and  development,  405;  Six-Nation 
Five-Continent  Initiative  for  Peace 
and  Disarmament,  47,  60,  71,  406, 
411;  Third  Special  Session  of  UN 
General  Assembly  on  Disarmament, 
71,  283,  387-388,  406,  408,  414,  418, 
421,  434,  437,  444 
Discipline,  49,  55 
Discrimination,  54 
Diwakar,  R.R.,  64 
Dongre,  561 

Drugs,  56,  113;  Drug  Abuse,  113;  Nar¬ 
cotics  Control  Bureau,  56 
Dutt,  Guru,  321 
Dutt,  K.  Eswara,  37 
Dutt,  Toru,  241 
Dutt,  Utpal,  321 

Dutta,  Diwan  Maniram,  317,  476-477 
Dvorak,  Antonin,  410 
Dwarkadas,  Jamnadas,  545 
Dwivedi,  Surendranath,  98 

E 

East-West  relations  (understanding),  430, 
434,  435,  449 
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Ecology,  41;  Ecological  balance,  602; 
Ecological  crisis,  157 

Economy  (Economic),  26,  46,  53,  57,  59, 
75,  84,  101,  102,  103,  108,  110,  111, 
117,  132,  137,  139,  142,  143,  144,  155, 
166,  168,  169,  170,  172-173,  174,  186, 
187,  299,  402;  15-Point  Economic  Prog¬ 
ramme,  17;  EEZ  (Exclusive  Economic 
Zone),  371;  achievements,  163;  activity, 
165;  Central  Economic  Intelligence 
Bureau,  56;  co-operation,  134,  187;  dis¬ 
parities,  132;  equality,  589;  global,  162; 
growth  (development),  52,  102,  106, 
156,  165,  169,  378;  industrial,  299;  jus¬ 
tice,  75;  Mixed,  6,  161,  537,  571;  mod¬ 
ernisation  of,  174;  nationalism,  429; 
Nehru  propounded  scheme  of  planned, 
172;  new  international  economic  order, 
412;  of  hill  areas,  256;  planned 
economic  development,  9,  161,  172, 

401;  policies,  402;  prosperity,  1C1;  self- 
reliance,  161-163,  171;  Stock  Ex¬ 

changes,  role  of,  168-170;  rural,  151 
Education,  252,  297-298;  aim  of,  235; 
Navodaya  Vidyalayas,  54,  111;  New  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  on  Education  (1986),  54, 
111,  241-242,  252;  “Operation  Black- 
Board”,  54,  111;  quality  education,  54; 
system,  132;  technical,  221-222,  297; 
University  education,  aim  of,  275;  Uni¬ 
versities,  role  of,  121,  223,  273,  275-276, 
297;  universalisation  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  111;  vocationalisation  of  secon¬ 
dary  education.  111 
Einstein,  217,  337 
Elayaraja,  321 

Elections:  Election  ethics,  120;  Electoral 
reforms,  107 

Electricity  (see  Power  Development) 
Elizabeth  II,  Queen,  607 
Emotional  Integration,  81 
Employment  53,  56,106,  112,  132,  133,  137, 
150,  151,  174,  201,  298;  Self-employ¬ 
ment,  50,  102,  103,  404;  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  103,  108,  132,  175,  297,  298,  402, 
404,  557 

Energy  Sector,  349-350;  energy  conserva¬ 
tion  scheme,  349 
Engels,  195 
English  language,  484 
Entrepreneurs,  45,  50,  137,  138,  139,  277, 
402 

Environment  (see  also  Conservation; 
Forests),  60,  86,  103,  158,  187,  611-615; 
Environmental  degradation,  158,  612; 


Environmental  heritage,  157;  Environ¬ 
mental  issues,  450,  460;  Environmental 
(Protection)  Act  ot  (1986),  614;  En¬ 
vironmental  sanitation,  178;  Forest  Con¬ 
servation  Act,  111;  Ganga  Action  Plan, 
111;  National  Forest  Policy,  111;  Planet 
Protection  Fund,  187,  450,  460;  protec¬ 
tion  of,  41,  56,  111,  159,  177;  Protection 
Council,  86;  World  Convention  on  En¬ 
vironment  and  Development,  60,  450, 
613,  615 
Equality,  2 

Ethiraj,  V.L.,  74,  124 
Europe  (European  Community),  India  and, 
relations  of,  134 

European  Economic  Community,  276,  452 
Evans,  Charles,  595 

Extremists,  53;  Extremist  activities,  107 

F 

Fahien,  291,  294 
Faiyaz  Khan,  Ustad,  266 
Family  limitation,  voluntary,  121 
Family  Welfare  Schemes,  403 
Farmers  (Farming  Community),  33,  45,  53, 
102;  Kisans,  108,  120 
Federalism,  538 
Fifteen-Point  Programme,  54 
Fiji  issue,  62,  114,  376,  418 
Films  (see  Cinema) 

Financial  and  Investment  Institutions, 
activities  of,  168-170 
Fine  Arts  (see  Arts) 

Finland  (Finnish),  398-399,  406;  architec¬ 
ture,  397 
Fishing,  371 

Flag,  National,  104-105;  Flag  Satyagraha, 
492;  images  of,  48 
Floriculture,  257 
Fluid  control,  342 

Foodgrains,  150;  production,  58;  Special 
Rice  Production  Programme,  58 
Foreign  policy  (see  also  International  rela¬ 
tions)  60,  133 

Forests  (Forestry  Sector)  (see  also  Environ¬ 
ment),  158-160,  255-259,  602,  604; 

Afforestation,  160;  Deforestation,  341; 
development  of,  159;  Indian  Institute  of 
Forest  Management,  160;  Management 
Development  Programme,  160;  mana¬ 
gers,  160;  management  of,  159;  techno¬ 
logy,  159 

France:  and  India,  relations  of,  376-377, 
432-436;  Festival  of,  in  India,  376,  433; 
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French  Revolution,  195,  285,  433-434, 
458 

Frankfurter,  Justice,  496 
Freedom  fighters,  8-9,  34,  36,  37,  38,  51, 
64,  97-99,  282 

Freed.om  Struggle  (Movement)  (see  also 
National  Movement),  3,  5,  6,  7,  11  ,35, 
37,  38,  51,  62,  63,  73,  91,  94,  97,  99, 
100,  118,  148,  195,  247,  509,  513,  586 
Friendly  relations  (Friendship),  60,  362  (see 
also  Neighbourly  relations;  International 
relations) 

Fundamentalism,  54;  religious,  46 

G 

Gadgil,  N.V.,  500 
Godrej,  Pirojsha,  612 
Gaekwad,  Fatehsinh  Rao,  612 
Gagrat,  J.R.,  432 
Galileo,  337 

Gandhi,  Indira,  52,  57,  60,  105,  106,  160, 
229,  269,  391,  419,  424,  426,  433,  553, 
588-591 

Gandhi,  Kasturba,  35,  240 
Gandhi,  Mahatma,  4-5,  9,  18,  28,  35,  36- 
37,  46,  52,  60,  62,  64,  67-69,  70,  73,  76, 
89,  91,  94,  98,  99,  100,  104,  118,  122, 
124,  130,  148,  149,  195,  196,  208,  231, 

234,  235,  240,  244,  246,  247,  248,  249, 

251,  262,  272,  278,  299,  307,  310,  319, 

320,  326,  389,  390,  399,  419,  423,  425, 

430,  433,  436,  444,  456,  457,  474,  485- 

487,  489,  491,  492,  493,  494,  499,  501, 

503,  506,  509,  511,  512,  517,  519,  520, 

522,  523,  535,  536,  541,  542,  556,  557, 

558,  569,  572,  573,  574,  579,  606,  616; 

Ashimsa  for,  20;  concept  of  constructive 
workers,  of,  198;  ‘Do  or  Die’,  69;  in 
South  Africa,  18-19;  ‘Leprosy  Work  is 
God’s  Work’,  196;  Natal  Indian  Con¬ 
gress  founded  by,  19;  Non-cooperation 
Movement  of,  318,  477;  Non-violence 
of,  425,  487,  492;  on  illiteracy  among 
women,  241;  on  Swaraj,  69;  reaction  of, 
of  news  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima, 
425;  return  from  South  Africa,  525;  Salt 
Satyagraha,  67-68;  Truth  of,  18,  486, 
492 

Gandhi,  Rajiv,  46,  47,  103,  347,  365,  390, 
392,  408,  435,  436,  451,  458;  Action 
Plan  for  Disarmament  by,  71  112-113, 
284,  406,  408,  411,  414,  418,  421,  425, 
434,  437,  444,  449;  Delhi  Declaration 
(Gandhi-Gorbachev),  47,  63,  106,  112, 


387,  405,  411,  414,  421,  425;  proposal 
of,  for  a  Planet  Protection  Fund,  450, 
460;  visit  to  China,  113,  438;  visit  to 
Pakistan,  113 

Gandhi-Nehru  revolution,  586 
Gandhian  constructive  work,  565 
Gandhian  thought,  18-22 
Ganesan,  Sivaji,  321 
Ganga  Action  Plan,  56 
George,  S.K.,  20 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  (FRG), 
and  India,  relations  of,  378-379,  448- 
450;  Festival  of  India,  in,  448 
Ghose,  Atulya,  508,  509 
Ghose,  Aurobindo  (see  Aurobindo) 

Ghose,  Bareendra  Nath,  39 
Ghosh,  Nabendu,  324 
Ghulam  Ali  Khan,  Bade,  301 
Gibson,  153 
Gide,  Andre,  433 
Giri,  V.V.,  30,  35,  282 
Girijans,  505 

Gita  (Bhagavad  Gita),  198,  234,  390,  469, 
471,  473,  474,  516,  517,  522,  579 
Goa,  88-90;  ‘Operation  Vijay’  for  liberation 
of  Goa  (1961),  367 
Gobind  Singh,  Guru,  64,  93 
Goethe,  448, 

Gokhale,  429 
Goldsmith,  231 
Gopal,  Prof.  S.,  567 
Gopal  Singh,  Dr,  88 
Gopalakrishnan,  Adoor,  315,  321,  324 
Gopalan,  A.K.,  80,  431,  542 
Gorbachev,  Mikhail,  61,  387,  390,  392, 
393,  413,  414,  420,  423,  424,  425,  426, 
572;  awarded  Indira  Gandhi  Prize  for 
Peace,  Disarmament  and  Development, 
114;  Reagan  and,  on  elimination  of 
land-based  intermediate  range  nuclear 
missiles,  47 

Gorbacheva,  Madame,  419 
Gorkhaland,  83;  GNLF,  83 
Government  of  India  Act  (1935),  501 
Governors,  role  of,  82 
Grant,  Nugent,  74,  124 
‘Green  policies’,  614 
Grigg,  Sir  James,  500,  504 
Gromyko,  A.,  386,  590 
Guatemala  Agreement,  62 
Guha,  Prof.  Samar,  562 
Guided  Missiles  Programme,  364 
Gulf,  406 

Gundappa,  D.V.,  65 
Gupta,  Maithilisaran,  4 
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Guruvayur  Satyagraha,  79 

H 

Haide,  Dr  Ma,  197,  198 
Handicapped,  201-202;  employment  of, 
201-202;  rehabiliation  programme  for, 
201-202;  National  Employment  Week 
for,  201 

Handicrafts,  116,  117,  140;  and  handlooms, 
116-117;  Handicraftsmen,  141;  Hand- 
loom  Cess  Fund  Schemes,  567 
Hangal,  Gangubai,  65,  301 
Hanumanthayya,  K.,  63 
Haq,  Mazharul,  94 
Harare  (see  Non-Aligned  Movement) 
Harbingers  of  Life,  367 
Hardikar,  Dr  N.S.,  63 
Haridas,  Swami,  265 

Haridasa  Movement  (devotional  move¬ 
ment),  474 

Harijans,  247,  480,  481,  513;  Harijan 
Sewak  Sangh,  543;  Temple  entry  for, 
532;  uplift  of,  493,  542;  welfare  of,  505 
Health  (see  also  Medical):  administration, 
222;  economics,  222;  education,  225; 
Health  for  All  by  AD  (2000),  209,  215, 
491;  National  Health  Programmes,  214; 
needs  of  community,  490-491;  planning, 
222;  sciences,  223;  services,  191;  univer¬ 
sities,  223 
Hesse,  448 

Hillary,  Sir  Edmund,  596 
Himalayan  Car  Rallies,  599-601;  Himalayan 
Rally  Association,  600,  601;  National 
Great  Desert  Himalayas,  600 
Himalayas,  595-596 

Hindu-Muslim  unity,  483,  521,  522,  523 
Hinduism,  16,  89,  518 
Hiriyanna,  Prof.  M.,  64 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  60,  194,  425,  560 
Hitler,  Adolf,  269 
Hiuen  Tsang,  291,  294 
Home  Rule  League,  550 
Horticulture,  50,  255-259;  programmes  for 
horticultural  development,  617 
Housing:  National  Housing  Bank,  56,  111; 

National  Housing  Policy,  56,  111 
Human  Rights,  426-432;  concept  of,  426, 
428;  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  426 
Hus,  Jan,  410 
Hussain,  M.F.,  238 
Hydari,  Sir  Akbar,  241 
Hydari,  Begum,  241 


Hyderabad,  30;  Hyderabad  debate  in 
Security  Council,  495-496 

I 

INF  Treaty  (Intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
Force  Treaty)  (USA-USSR)  Washing¬ 
ton  (see  also  Nuclear),  60,  71,  103,  112, 
283,  387,  408,  411,  414,  416,  434  537, 
440,  444,  449 
Iengar,  H.V.R.,  154 
Ilango,  78 

Illegal  Migrants  (Determination  by  Tribu¬ 
nals)  Act  (1983),  83 
Illiteracy,  239-243 
Immunisation  programmes,  55 
Imperialism,  51,  133,  393 
Independence  Resolution  of  India,  551 
Independence  War  of  (1857),  9 
India:  progress  and  challenges  of,  since 
Independence,  399-406,  415,  416;  vision 
of,  52 

Indian  National  Army  (INA)  (Azad  Hind 
Fauz),  37,  43,  559,  560,  561,  562 
Indian  National  Congress  (Congress),  37, 
97,  173,  217-218,  430,  488,  493,  498, 
499,  536,  500,  507,  509,  519,  522,  523, 
530,  532,  558,  570,  606:  AICC,  539; 
Avadi  session,  537;  Belgaum  session, 
64,  574;  Gaya  session,  499;  Haripura 
session,  508,  557;  Madras  session,  431; 
Nagpur  session,  588;  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  (1938)  established  by,  171;  Vijay¬ 
awada  session,  35 

Indian  Ocean,  385,  418;  as  a  Zone  of 
Peace,  406,  545;  Indian  Ocean  Commis¬ 
sion,  454 
Indianness,  232 
Indira  Awas  Yojana,  110 
Industry(ies)  (Industrial  Sector),  14,  33,  58- 
59,  71,  96,  102,  137-139,  143,  145-146, 
150,  155-156,  162,  163,  166,  168,  169, 
170,  172,  174,  176,  179-181,  186,  284, 
342,  344,  348-349,  353,  401,  402,  404; 
Aeronautics,  355-357;  Capital  Goods 
179;  diversification  of,  156;  Engineer¬ 
ing,  179-181;  Industrial  development 
(growth;  production)  45,  96,  109,  133, 
137,  156,  179,  180,  352;  Industrial  in¬ 
frastructure,  9,  45,  120,  186;  Industrial 
Policy  Resolutions,  137-139;  Industrial 
pollution,  194;  Industrial  relations,  55; 
Industrial  revolution,  172,  339,  352, 
395,  423;  Industrial  scene,  155;  Mining 
Industry,  167;  National  Equity  Fund, 
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59,  138;  safty  of,  167-168;  Sick  Indust¬ 
rial  Companies  (Special  Provisions)  Act 
(1987),  59;  Small  Industries  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund,  138;  Small  Industries  De¬ 
velopment  Organisation,  138;  Small- 
Scale  Sector  (Small-Scale  Industry), 
137-139;  Industrialisation,  52,  145,  162, 
165,  166,  194,  274,  342,  343,  352,  357, 
537,  612;  Workers,  58 
Inflationary  pressures,  58,  132 
Inter-State  relations,  389 
International  relations  (Co-operation)  (see 
also  Friendly  relations;  Neighbourly  re¬ 
lations),  52,  59-60,  84,  104,  133,  378, 
405,  409,  416,  442 
Iqbal,  Mohammad,  269 
Iran-Iraq  War,  62,  103,  421,  442,  444 
Irwin,  Lord,  90 
Ishaq  Khan,  Ghulam,  463 
Islam,  7,  64,  79,  89 
Ismail,  Sir  Mirza,  63 
Iyengar,  K.S.  Krishnaswami,  74 
Iyengar,  Masti  Venkatesh,  65 
Iyengar,  S.  Srinivasa,  73,  74,  123,  498 
Iyengar,  V.  Bhashyam,  124 
Iyengar,  V.V.  Srinivasa,  74 
Iyer,  Alladi  Krishnaswami,  124,  496,  566 
Iyer,  K.  Balasubramania,  216 
Iyer,  K.  Rajah,  123,  124 
Iyer,  K.S.  Jayarama,  74 
Iyer,  Narasimha,  74 
Iyer,  S.  Doraiswami,  74,  124 
Iyer,  Sir  Sadasiva,  74 
Iyer,  Sir  Subramania,  124 
Iyer,  V.  Krishnaswami,  124,  215-216 
Iyer,  V.R.  Krishna,  80 

J 

Jagadisan,  Prof.  T.N.,  197,  198 
Jagirdari,  system,  586 
Jagjivan  Ram,  Babu,  94 
Jai  Singh,  Maharaja,  346 
Jainism,  64,  93 

Jammu  and  Kashmir  (see  Kashmir) 

Japan  and  India,  relations  of,  134 

Jatti,  B.D.,  64 

Jayadeva,  269,  302 

Jayakanthan,  269 

Jayakar,  Pupul,  141,  576 

Jayaprakash  Narayan,  Lok  Nayak,  94 

Jayashankar  Prasad,  44 

Jayewardene,  J.R.,  47,  61,  379 
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mittee,  536,  558;  philosophy  of,  171; 
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Sastri,  T.R.'  Venkatarama,  74 
Sastri,  V.S.  Srinivasa,  295,  498 
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57,  110;  INSAT-IC,  57;  SROSSP-II,  57; 
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Satyamurti,  S.,  73,  125,  497-502,  509 
Satyavati  Devi,  241 
Savarkar,  Veer,  39 

Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes, 
27,  54,  102,  110,  111,  121,  131;  National 
Commission  for  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes  27,  54;  National  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Development  Corporation 
for,  110;  welfare  of,  75 
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Science  and  technology,  9,  32,  52,  56,  101-. 
110,  114,.  132,  159,  178,  185,  274,  338, 
339-341,  343,  350,  351,  393,  403,  420, 
514;  modern  science,  217,  336-337;  Re¬ 
search  and  Development,  350;  tech¬ 
nological  inputs,  145,  157;  Scientific 
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Social  change,  111  . 

Social  justice,  52,  75,  126,  127,  176 
Social  legislation,  127 
Socio-economic  system,  46,  416 
Socialism,  52,  105,  106,  279,  393,  536,  537, 
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Soundaram,  Dr,  248 

South  Africa,  208,  247,  384-385,  408-409, 
435,  438,  451,  456;  Aparthied  in,  62, 
376,  384,  405,  409,  424,  428,  429,  430, 
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Mahatma  Gandhi  in,  196;  non-racial, 
134;  Pretoria  regime  in,  114,  384,  452; 
racist  regime  of  384,  418;  South  Africa 
Development  Co-ordination  Confer¬ 
ence,  384-385 

South  Asia,  133,  178,  388,  435;  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  61;  SAARC  (South  Asian  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Regional  Co-operation),  113, 
133,  178,  386,  393,  406,  416,  435,  438, 
443,  446,  464;  Bangalore  Summit,  377; 
Kathmandu  Summit,  381;  ‘SAARC 
2000’,  103,  178 

South  Commission,  284,  457-461 
South-South  Commission,  147,  447,  454, 
457;  South-South  dialogue,  284;  Summit 
Group  on  South-South  Consultations 
and  Co-operations,  458,  461 
Sorensen,  Regionald,  551 
Soviet  Union:  Great  October  Revolution 
(Russion  Revolution),  195,  390,  413 
Soviet  Union,  and  India,  relations  of,  63, 
114,  134,  386-387,  389-392,  413-414, 
419-422,  422-424:  Delhi  Declaration, 
47,  63,  106,  112,  387,  391-392,  405,  411, 
414,  421,  425;  Festival  of  India  in,  114, 
389-390,  413,  420,  422-424;  Festival  of 
USSR  in  India,  391,  413,  420,  422-424; 
Integrated  Long  Term  Programme  of 
Co-operation  in  Science  &  Technology 
up  to  year  (2000),  413;  Treaty  of  Peace, 
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386,  392,  413,  419 

Space,  346-347:  Aero  Space  Industry,  353- 
357:  JSRO-West  German  payload,  57; 
Indian  Space  Research  Organisation 
(ISRO),  57,  247,  340;  programme,  355; 
Sputnik,  346-347 

Sports,  597-599,  609-611:  Indian  Olympic 
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Education,  609;  National  Institute  of 
Physical  Education,  610;  National 
Sports  Federations,  598;  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  in,  598;  Sports  Authority  of 
India,  598,  599,  610;  ‘Sports  for  All’, 
598,  599;  Sports  Organisation,  609 
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47,  61,  380;  Indo-Sri  Lanka  Accord 
(Agreement),  27-28,  47,  60-61,  87,  104, 
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T 

Tagore,  Rabindranath,  232-233,  237,  238, 
269,  390,  394,  433,  461,  572;  on 
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Tamil  Nadu;  in  forefront  of  power  develop¬ 
ment  and  distribution,  181-184  Tamil 
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Tara  Chand,  Dr,  477 
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527,  528 
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Technology  (see  also  Science  and  Techno¬ 
logy),  137,  149,  156.  163,  180-181,  284  349, 
352,  353,  355,  357,  365,  385,  395,  396, 
450,  458;  Centre  for  High  Techno¬ 
logy,  57;  developments  in  345,  346; 
High  technology,  462;  imported,  353; 
modern,  108,  169;  new,  158;  skills  in 
352;  Technology  Mission,  110,  178,  343; 
Technology  Policy  Statement  of  (1983), 
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Teresa,  Mother,  208,  480 
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Thant,  U.,  440 
Thapa,  Maj.  Dhan  Singh,  361 
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Tolstoy,  Leo,  390,  423 
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Toynbee.  Arnold,  272,  286 
Trade,  146.  162,  165,  352;  All  India  Trade 
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coastal,  165;  Exports,  59,  109,  144-147, 
156,  162,  163,  169;  Export-Import  Poli¬ 
cy,  156;  Technical  Development  Fund, 
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Trade  Fair,  185,  187;  Imports,  110,  150- 
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UN,  387,  409,  412,  424,  439-440,  450,  456; 
Action  Plan  of  Rajiv  Gandhi,  71,  112- 
113,  284,  406,  411,  414,  418,  421,  434, 
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me,  334;  International  Peace  Confe¬ 
rence,  442;  Kashmir  debate  in  Security 
Council,  495;  Special  Session  on  Disar¬ 
mament,  71,  283,  387-388,  406,  408, 
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Ukil  brothers,  236-237 
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"Accommodation,  not  acrimony; 
consensus,  not  confrontation 
mark  a  healthy  democracy." 


